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THE TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 


I. DESCRIPTION OF THE MSo 

The anonymous^ geographical work called al- ^Alam, i.e. “The 

Regions of the World’T was compiled in 372/982-3 and dedicated to 
the Amir Abul-Harith Muhammad b. Ahmad, of the local Fari- 
ghunid dynasty which ruled in Guzganan in what is now northern 
Afghanistan (see notes to § 1 and § 23, 46.). The unique manuscript 
was copied in 656/1258 by Abul-Mu’ayyad 'Abd al-Qa5iyum ibn 
al-Husayn ibn 'Ali al-Farisi {v.i., p. 166). The same half-erased 
name appears on the title-page : sahihuhu? katihuhu al- 'abd al-mudhnih 
al-muhtaj ild rahmati’lldhi ta'dld Abul-Mu ... 'Abd al- . . . um ibn 
. . . yn ibn 'All al-Fdrisi .... 

The MS, consists of 39 folios measuring 28x18 cm,, while the 
size of the written text (within ruled frame) is 20 X 13 cm. Each page 
has 23 extremely regular lines written in good and personal naskh- 
thiilth script. The paper is of khdnbdliq description. 

On the whole the text is very well preserved. Ff. 28 and 29 are 
slightly damaged. The lower part of f, 39 {viss., half of the lines 
17-23) has been torn, so that not only the text relating to the African 
countries but the colophon, too, has greatly suffered. The text begins 
on f. ib. The title-page (f. la) is occupied by the title of the book, 
by some mediocre verses in the same hand, but having no relation 
to the text, and by some later entries of no interest. Marginal notes 
which are found on ff. 19b, 20a, 22b and 30a, have no great impor- 
tance [cf. Appendix A]. 

The Hudud al-'Alam forms only one part of a bound volume of 
which all the folios are of the same size (28^ 1 8 cm.). It contains : 

a. The geographical treatise Jihdn-ndma (ff, ib-27a) by Muham- 
mad ibn Najib Bakranh copied by Tbad-allah Mas'ud ibn Muham- 
mad ibn-Mas'ud al-Kirmani on 28 Ramadan 663 (14 July 1267). 

* On the author cf . p. xii ; he was a ndl}iyat it would have been better, per- 
sunnl, cf. pp. 375, 393. haps, to translate Hudiid al-Alam m 

® vd., p. 30. The word b^dud (pro- “The limited areas of the World”.] 
periy ‘boundaries’) in our case evidently ^ Certainly in the sense of ‘possessor’ 
refers to the ‘regions within definite and not in that of ‘author’, as confirmed 
boundaries’ into which the world is by the colophon of the Jami' al-'idww, 
divided in the IJ.-'A., the author in- w.f.. p. viii. 

dicating with special care the frontiers Cf, Rieu, Catalogue Pers. Mss. Brit. 

of each one of these areas, o.f., p.: 30. Mus. i, 433; Bibl. Nationale, anc, fonds 
[AvS I use the word “region” mostly for persan, 334. 
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h, A short treatise on Music (ff. z'/b-zSb) by Ustadh Ajab al- 
Zaman bul-Ustadh-Khorasan Muhammad ibn Mahmud ibn Muham- 
mad NishapurL 

c. Hudud al-Ala7n (see above). 

d. The well known encyclopedia JamV al~ Ulfmi (ff. 1-50) by 
Fakhr al-din al-Razi (d. 606/1209) with the colophon: waqa.a al- 
jiragh mm tahrvrihi yaum al-jum'd lilsddis wal-ishrin min jumddd 
al~uld Sana thamani wa khamsin zva sitta-nii’ a ' ala yadl. Jhfafu 'ibdd 
alldh wa ahqaruhum Ahid-Mid ayyad AM al-Qayymn b, al- Husayn{ ?) 
h. All. Consequently this work, too, was copied by the scribe of the 
Hudud al-Almn on Friday, 26 Jumada al-ula 658 (Thursday^ 
10 June 1259). He must have been an eager student to transcribe in 
his careful regular hand a series of important works for his personal 
library at the momentous epoch when the Mongol invaders were 
exterminating the Assassins, destroying the Baghdad Caliphate and 
remodelling the administration of Persia!-^ 

2. DISCOVERY AND PUBLICATION OF THE H.-bl. 

The discovery and publication of the Irludud al~Alam have a long 
history not devoid of romance. 

The Russian orientalist, Captain (later Major-General) A. G. 
Toumansky, was a great friend of the Baha’is whom he first met in 
Askhabad in 1890. He eagerly studied their religious literature'’^ and 
rendered some signal services to the thriving Baha’i colony established 
in the Russian Transcaspian province, for example at the time when 
the first temple of the new religion {mashriq al-adkkdr) was lieing 
built in Askhabad. 

Probably through Baron V. Rosen, who was his teacher, or through 
Barthold, who then was at the beginning of his scientific career, 
Toumansky heard of the interest of Ulugh-beg’s lost work UMs-i 
arba'a and made a search for it through his Persian friends. Tht; 
importance of Bukhara as a market for rare manuscripts was fully 
realized only after 1900 when special expeditions were sent there 
by the Russian Academy, yet even before that time it was natural 
to turn one’s attention towards that Muslim centre. Toumansky 

* Probably composed in 574/1178, cf. ^ The data on the manuscript arc 
Rim, Supplement, p. loz (jOt. zgjz con- partly borrowed from 'roumausky’s 
tains 188 folios each side being of 17 article (0.6, P- ix^, n. 2) and partly based 
lines), on the notes personally taken in Paris in 

Thursdayeveningis called In Persia igzi. . 
shabd jtm'a md considered as the See his edition of the w/dnv, 

beginning of Friday. SPb. 1899 (Mimoires de dts 
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availed himself of the occasional visits to Bukhara of the learned 
Baha’i of Samarqand Mirza Abul-Fadl Gulpayagani who soon after, 
in a letter in Persian dated a Rabi' 11 , 1310 = 25 October 1892, 
reported as follows: “During my stay in Bukhara all my efforts to. 
find the Ulus-i arba^a proved unsuccessful but I have found an 
ancient bound book which is very good and contains four treatises of 
which the first has geographical contents and formed a Preface to a 
Map {miiqaddama~yi naqsha huda) ; the second, composed 943 years 
ago and copied 808 years ago, is also geographical and mentions the 
names of towns which now are absolutely unknown ; the third treats 
of Music, and is short; the fourth is the al-ulum of Imam 

Fakhr-i Razi.” When, in 1893, Toumansky joined Mirza Abul-Fadl 
in Bukhara, his Persian friend made him a present of his find “on 
condition that it should be edited and not be lost for science”. 

A journey to Persia and the vicissitudes of a military career 
made it impossible for Toumansky to publish the manuscript im- 
mediately but in an article which appeared in 1896^ he explained the 
circumstances which led to the discovery of the H.-A., gave its de- 
scription (date, colophon, dedication to the Farighunid ruler Abul- 
Harith, complete table of contents &c.), and, as a sample of the text, 
published the Persian original and a Russian translation of the chap- 
ters on the “Christianized Slavs”, the Slavs, and the Rus (ff, 372-382), 
with a short commentary. 

Toumansky reserved the right of final publication of the MS., 
or more precisely, of the Hudud al-Alaniy but in spite of some 
preparatory work done by him,^ was unfortunately unable to carry 
out his intention during his lifetime. 

ScienceSf t. viii, No. 6) and his articles SPb. 1896; a translation of Abul- 
in the Zap, Vast. Otd . : The two latest Ghazi’s Pedigree of the Turkomans, 
"fauh” of the Bdbis, vol. vi, i8g6, pp. Askhabad iSgy; A survey of the vildyats 
3I4.-ZI, Bahd'ulldh’s last zvords,vol, -vii, of Erzerum and Bitlis, Tiflis 1909; The 
189a, pp. 193-203; The author of the Arabic language and Caucasian studies, 
history known under the name of “Td- Tiflis 1911. 

rtkh-i ManukcM;' or '^T'drtkh-i yadid'\ ^ On Mirza Abul Fa^l see E. G. 
vol. viii, 1893, pp. 33-45. Toumansky Browne’s Tdrikh-i jadtd. Index, 
maintained a correspondence on the ® Zapwfe’ Fo#. x, 1896 (printed 
subject of their mutual interest with in 1897), pp, 121--37: The nemly dis~ 
E. G, Browne, see the latter’s Tdrlkh-i covered Persian geographer of the xoth 
jadid, pp. x.xxiii, Hi and passim, and the century and his reports on the Slavs and 
review of the Kitdb-i aqdas in JRAS, the Rus, In the same number of the 
igoo, pp. 354-7. Among Toumansky’s Zapiski appeared the text of Barthold’s 
other works may be quoted : ATofe on t/ia opening lecture at the St. Petersburg 
Kitdbd Qorqud, m Zap. Vast. Otd,, vol. University, held on 8 April 1896. 
ix, 1895, pp. 268-72; the interesting re- ® So I was informed by Mme. Tou- 
port on his journey in Persia From the mansky. In fact he published only the 
Caspian sea to the Hormuz strait in 1894,, fragments on Samarqand (in the Russian 
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With the owner’s permission a photograph of the manuscript was 
taken in St. Petersburg in 1894, and Baron V. R. Rosen copied 
the whole of the text with his own hand. Both the photograph and 
the copy were left in the possession of the Musee Asiatique of the 
Russian Academy and Toumansky very liberally allowed other Rus- 
sian scholars to make use of single passages having special interest to 
them. V. A. Zhukovsky was thus able to utilize the passage relative 
to Marv in his standard description of that province (see note to § 23, 
37.). V. V. Barthold quoted extensively from the Jf.-Vl in his 
early Report on a Scwitific Mission to Central Asia (1897), then in his 
famous Turkestan (1900), in his History of Irrigatioii in Turkestan 
(1914), and occasionally in many other of his books and articles.^ 
After Toumansky ’s death he published the fragment on Tibet (see 
notes to § 1 1) and summarized the contents of the chapter on Gilan 
(see notes to § 32, 35.). 

Nevertheless, in Western Europe very little was known about the 
and J. Marquart who had access only to the quotations 
found in Toumansky’s article (ZVO, 1896), in Barthold’s Report, and 
in Westberg’s Beitrdge {v.i. p. 427), several times expressed his regret 
that the MS. still remained unpublished.^ 

On 13 December 1921 inaRussian paper edited in Paris I published 
an obituary notice of the head of the Baha’i community 'Abbas 
Efendi (d. in Haifa, 28 November 1921). In it I mentioned both 
E. G. Browne’s and A. G. Toumansky’s close connexion with the 
representatives of the faith preached by the Bab and the Baha’- 
allah. My article happened to be read in Constantinople by Madame 
Toumansky who hastened to communicate to me the sad news of 
her husband’s death (in Constantinople, i December 1920) asking 
me in the meantime for advice as to his MSS. which remained in 
her possession and with which, in view of the circumstances, she was 
obliged to part. The was among them, and soon after the 

precious MS. was on my desk in Paris. Madame Toumansky hilly 
realized the intense interest taken in Russia in the HAA and the 
amount of work already done on it. I offered to communicate with 
the Leningrad Academy, and when a favourable answer came, 
through the late S. F. Oldenburg (d. 28. ii. 1934), she most generously 
agreed to repatriate the MS. to Russia, though more advantageous 
conditions could have been obtained elsewhere. 

paper a May 1893) and on the / Cf. p. 169. 

Bwrtis-Baradhis {as a supplement; to See for, instance Strmfsiige,. i«^3, 
'A. V. Markov, limm-MordvanrelationSi ■ pp. „xxx-x3txi, 17a, note. 4; JCmmmn, 
Tiflis 1914, p, 46a). 1914, p. 37, 
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Some time later we had the satisfaction of hearing that the publica- 
tion of the was being undertaken by V. V. Barthold. By 

March 1930 the plates reproducing the 78 pages of the original, as 
well as 32 pages of Preface and ii pages of Index, were printed, but 
for some technical reasons the publication of the book met with 
delay. On 18 August 1931 Barthold wrote to me that the difficulties 
were being overcome, but this letter reached me in London an hour 
after I had read in The Times the two lines which came like a blow, 
announcing the death of the great historian on August 19. 

Barthold had not the satisfaction of seeing in final form the work 
which had been a companion of all his scientific life. The now 
posthumous book appeared in the editions of the Academy of 
Sciences of the U.S.S.R. under the title : Xyflyfl aJi-‘aneM. PyKonHCb 
TyMancKaro. C BBenenHeM h yKasaTeneM B. BapTOJiBHa. JleHHHrpan 

1930. 

3. THE translator’s TASK 

In the concluding words of his Preface (v.i. p. 32) Barthold says 
that his chief reason for abandoning the idea of giving a complete 
translation of the manuscript was the “great number of geographical 
names, of which the reading remains unknown”. Probably for the 
same reason the text was not printed but photographically repro- 
duced. As regards the Persian original, such a procedure can only 
meet with our full approval, for the risks of publishing such a compli- 
cated text from a single manuscript would be too great, and a printed 
text would never replace the paleographically very important original 
in doubtful places. As already mentioned the MS. is written in a 
script clear enough and yet in some places presenting considerable 
difficulties. Barthold (letter of 5. iii. 1930) was ready to admit with 
regard to the photographic reproduction of the MS. that “it would 
not be an edition in the proper sense, and orientalists who had no 
great experience in the reading of Muslim MSS. would feel dis- 
appointed”, In such circumstances, many people interested princi- 
pally, in the geographical contents of the book were likely to be 
hampered by the character of the script, while Barthold’s Preface, 
though extremely valuable, is far from exhausting the problems 
raised by the text. 

I have decided therefore to take a resolute step in rendering this 

’’ Lately Sayyid Jalal al-din Tehran! {gdh-ndma) for the Persian year 1314 
has, more or less successfully, printed (= a.h. 1353-4 == a.d. 1935), Tehran 
the text of the H.-'A., together with 1352. The H.-M. occupies pages i-i 14 
that of Part III of the Tdrikh-i Jihdn- and on pp. i iS~49 Barthold’s Index is 
fKsM, as an anne.x (!) to his Calendary reproduced. 
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important tenth-century text more accessible to the public, by trans- 
lating the whole of the Persian original and by supplementing it with 
a translation of Barthold’s Russian Preface and with my own detailed 
commentary d Lacunae and uncertainties are inevitable in such an 
enterprise, but only the sieve of translation is capable of separating 
what is clear from what remains doubtful. I only hope that my work 
will stimulate a further examination of the respective chapters by 
Turcoiogists, Indianists, Byzantologists, and other specialists. 

The present book comprises the following parts : 

1 . A translation of V. V. Barthold’s Russian Preface. 

2. A complete translation of the Persian text of the Hiidud al-Alam. 

3. My commentary on the text, disposed in the order of the 
chapters. 

4. Appendices containing remarks on the marginal notes, the 
language of the II.- A., &c., as well as a Glossary of the rare and less 
usual words and expressions.^ 

5. A Romanized Index based on my translation and consequently 
differing in a number of transcriptions from Barthold’s Index (in 
Arabic characters). It also serves my Commentary. 

My translation of the II.-A. (Part II) follows the Persian text 
strictly and literally. I do not even say “wood” when the original 
speaks of “trees”. In a unique manuscript of one of the earliest prose 
works of Persian literature, older than the Shah-Jiama, every word and 
turn of phrase is interesting and I have made a very liberal use of 
Romanized quotations with the double object of elucidating the 
difficult and doubtful readings and of affording a means of controL 

* P. Pelliot in his note on Barthold’s under Mansur b, Nuh who reigned 
edition of the H~'A. in T'aung-Pao, 350~b5/ybi"75, mentioned in Muham- 
i93ij No. I, p. 133, writes: “Pui-sque mad Qazvini’s Preface to Murzuhdn- 
I’ouvrage est enfin accessible il faut ttama, p. [cf. also E. G. Browne’s 
esp^rer qu’un iraniste donnera en description’ of another very archaic 
caractferes typographiques ime Edition Commentary in the Cambridge Cniver- 
critique des .sections concernant I’Asie sity Library, JRAS, 1894, pp. 4i'7- 
Centrale et Orientale, et lui adjoindra 524]; Abu Na§r Rasim b. 'All Qumi, 
une traduction annot^e.” KMb-i nmdhktl dar Hlm-i nujCm, 365/ 

® [For some imperious material 975, gee W. Ahlwardt, PerMw/mB k 
reasons only the Appendix on the mar- arah. Handschr., Berlin, 1803, v, 149, 
ginal notes could be incorporated in the No. 5663 [I owe the reference to my 
present volume. The rest will be pub- friendS. H.Taqi-xadehl ; the first edition 
hshed as an article in the BuU. of the of the Shdh-mtma, 384/994. As Shaykh 
School of Oriental Studies. Cf. however, Mubammad Qnzvini tells me {3o.vi. 
even now Index E.] 193b), Abu Mansur Muvaffaq al-din 

J The ancient Preface to the Book of *AIi Haravrs KiMb ahadzmya cm hardly 
346/957 ; Bafamfs translation of pretend tO' the same antiquity, for the 
Tabarfs History, 35=5/963 5 translation scribe’s entry on the back of the book 
of Tabari’s Commentary on the Qor’Sn ' suggests that the author was ;3til! alive 
by a group of Transoxanian scholars, ^ in 447/1055. 
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Practically all the rarer words and expressions figure in my transla- 
tion. 

I have numbered all the chapters of the H.~A. (§§ i-6i), and, 
within every single chapter, all the separate items which in the original 
appear in red ink (these latter numbers being followed by a dot : i . z. 
3., &c.). This system of chapter and verse has proved of great con- 
venience for quotations and cross-references. 

4. THE COMMENTARY .* EXPLANATION OF THE TEXT 

The object of my Commentary (Part III) is twofold : (a) to explain 
the text by identifying the places and names mentioned in it, and (b) 
to ascertain the sources of the book. 

My explanation of the less interesting chapters, such as the middle 
zone of Islam (§§ 27-31 and 33-4, cf. p. 223) is very brief and only 
checks the names, locates the places, and gives the immediate parallels. 
On the contrary, whenever the text contains traces of some new infor- 
mation I have done my utmost to elucidate the question in the light 
of all accessible data, using by preference the sources contemporary 
with, and older than the H.-A. Of the slightly younger works I con- 
stantly quote Biruni (inclusive of his Canon, Br. Mus. Or. 1997), 
Gardizi (containing a number of invaluable parallels to the H.-A.) 
and Mahmud al-Kashghari. Having myself experienced great difii- 
culties in finding the explanations of the names and facts relating to 
territories as different as China and Spain, India and the Volga 
Bulghars, I could not help bearing in mind the interests of the readers 
who cannot be satisfied with mere references to doubtful passages in 
the sources and to little accessible works. Therefore at the beginning 
of the chapters (especially those on India, China, Tibet, the Turks, 
the Caucasus, and Eastern Europe) I have not only prefixed brief 
indications of authorities and literature, but summed up the present- 
day situation of the question, comprising tentative hypotheses and 
doubtful points, and have made my personal suggestions supple- 
menting or modifying my predecessors’ views. Though my definite 
object has been to comment on the particular geographical work 
written in a.d. 982 and conspicuous for its well-balanced brevity, my 
commentary may eventually prove of more general utility as covering 
the whole field of the Orbis Terr arum Musulmanis notus'^ and making 

* Le Strange’s excellent book The only Persia. See my reviews of these 
Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 1905, books resp. in BSOS, vi/3, I 93 i) PP« 
describes only the countries between 802-3, and yowm. v^s,, July ^93^) PP- 
Asia Minor and Transoxiana; P. 175-9. For the rest of the lands the 
Schwarz’s amazingly full Iran JOT information is very scattered. It is to 

alter (in progress since 1896), covers be hoped that a translation of the BGA 
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a point of referring to the special sources and to recent investigations.^ 
I have used notes and references very liberally in order to show respect 
for my predecessors’ opinions and to lay stress on the great fellowship 
of the living and dead by whose efforts the fabric of our knowledge 
has been reared. 

In studying the Hr A. and in preparing the Commentary it has been 
my particular endeavour not to lose sight of geographic realities. 
I hope that my sketch maps illustrating the less known regions will 
be found useful by all those who like myself had to toil through 
the wonderful works of Barthold^ and Marquart,-"* unaccompanied by 
such graphic aids. I take this occasion to say in pious gratitude what 
I owe to these two great scholars who by their contributions (so 
different in method, yet equally admirable as results) have shed light 
on numberless points of Muslim historical geography, 

5. THE commentary: THE SOURCES OF THE 

The second object of the commentary has been to ascertain the 
sources of the H.-A. Our geographer was evidently but a “cabinet 
scholar” and not a traveller. Only in the description of Giizganan 
(§ 23, 47.), and maybe of Gilan (§ 32, 24.-5.), does the text reflect some 
personal experience. For the rest, the information evidently depends 
on other people’s materials, which seem to have been of two classes, 
viz. books,'*- and any other information coming under the rubrics of 
yadhkird~i hakiman “memories of the sages” (f. aag),® “informa- 

tion [heard]” (cf. f. I3bg: ba~akhhdrHia ha-stiamdm), or simply dhikr 
“mention” (f. laag). There is no indication in the text as to which 
particular details were derived from non-literary sources, unless we 

carried out, on the initiative of G, Fer- 236-43, xxii 2 (1Q34), pp. 144-61. 
rand, by a group of French Arabists, ^ See V. Minorsky, Essai de Mhlkt- 
will see the light before long. grapkie de y. M athwart [Marquart} 

* Comprising works in Russian, very (9,vii.j864-4,ii.i93o), in jfoimud Asia- 

insufficiently known in Western Europe. October t. ccxvii, pp. 

[On the as yet unedited sources cf. 313-24 [where the obituary and biblio- 
p. 480.] ■ graphic notices by G. Messina, H. I L 

* Barthold’s (15.xi.1869--19.vjji.1930) Schaeder, &c. are quoted], 
bibliography comprises over 300 titles * &Pdh-M-yipuMfmgdn‘ ‘books of the 
of books and articles. See Umniakov, predecessors”, folios 2aj and 13!%; or 
F, F. Barthold, on the occasion of simply “books”, folios 44118, 9419 (con- 
the 30th year of Ms professorship (in cerning the KuchS river). Under iibjg 
Russian) in Bulletin de rUniverdti de Mtdh-hd va akhbdr~M. are clearly dis- 

Gewtm/e, 1926, No. 14, pp. 'lys- tlnguished. 

202 ; Milius Dostoyevsky, W. Barthold ■ ® I see that the reading yddhMrd has 

zum Geddchtnis, in Die Wdt d& Islam, ■ been accepted also, in the text of the 

xii, Heft 3, 1931, pp. 89-135; . Th. . ^.*•‘.< 4 '.. printed inTehrSn, p. 4 (contrary 

Menxel, Versuch einer Barihold»Biblio» to Barthold, p. 31, note 1). 
grapkie, in Der Islam, xxi (i933)i pp, 
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inciiide in this category the above-mentioned details regarding 
Gilzganan and Gilan. 

Abul-hadl Gulpayagani {v.s., p. ix) made an interesting suggestion 
in taking the for “a Preface to a Map”. In several passages, 

in lact (folios 5b Sb^,, 25bi3, ssb^g, 37215), our author mentions 
a Map prepared by himself, which was certainly more than a simple 
illustration of the text. We know, for example, that on it were shown 
the stages between Rukhud and Multan {v.i., p. 121) of which there is 
no mention in the text. A close scrutiny of the text has convinced me 
that in numerous places the peculiar order of enumeration is a result 
of “reading off the Map”,^ often without any regard for the natural 
divisions of territories, ranges of mountains, watersheds and roads.^ 
This discovery has facilitated the explanation of numerous passages 
in the text. It appears then that the Map was compiled before the 
text, and if so, we cannot help inferring that the author worked on 
the basis of some previous MAP which we must consider as one of 
the important sources for his compilation. In his Preface {vd.y p. 18, 
note 5) Barthold suggests that Balkhi’s book may have been only an ex- 
planation of Abu Ja'far al-Khazin’s maps. The latter (in a more or less 
modified-’ form) may have been worked upon by our author as well. 

The improvement due to him personally seems to be in the first 
place a clearer division of the chart into “limited areas” with rigorously 
indicated frontiers, as recapitulated in the description of each single 
country. Even the title of the Hudud al-Alam indicates the impor- 
tance which our author attached to this task. In the better known 
countries the problem presented no difficulty, though in the eastern 
region beginning with Khorasan the bearings'^ usually show some 
error, mostly as if the author took the north-east or east for the north 
(cf. notes to §§ 7, 4., 12 [p. 270], 17, 23, 24, 25, 48, &c.). This is a 
common mistake with Muslim geographers, cf. 1 st., 253, quoted on 
p, 351, and may be partly due to the difference between the places 
where the sun rises and goes down in summer and in winter,® 

' A strikinjj; example is offered by the * Ci. Index bearings. 
themes of the Byzantine empire, vA., ® Reinaud, Giographie d’AbuIfeda, i, 
p. 4’o, Hue 32. (Introduction g^ntole), pp. cxcii-iii: 

~ VA., pp. 230, 33B, 376, 392 (§ 33, “Les Arabes, pour designer le sud-est, 
II.), 394. .1.1.1. (especially § 38, 15.). On disent quelquefois Vorient d'hiver, et 
the contrary in some place.s the enu- pour indiquer le nord-est, /Went 
meraiion follows the roads, BvS quite de mfime, pourmarquer le nord-ouest, ils 
cU’inly iippcar-s from a comparison with se serventdes mots pour 

Cnirdizi’s punillels, tsA. p. 229, 260; cf. dixele md-one&t d'occAdent d'hiver A’ Cf. 
also pp. 2^1, 2B9, 293, 363, 380, 382, the Qor'dn, Iv, 16, where the “two 
391, lt:f. “index E: M#.] Orients” and^“two Occidents” are men- 

* By l^takhrl, at least in such regions tioned. [F.n p. 285, L 4: wasMg-f 
as Furs? Cf. LH., 236 [Fi. p. 381,1* 16.] 

b 
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Perhaps also the confusion of the qibla with the south, natural in the 
Middle East but very misleading farther east, accounts for the irregu- 
larities in our text.’^ In the less-known territories, the author would 
have been wiser not to have tried to be too precise and to have left 
due latitude to the imagination. He, however, wanted to Ibrcc his 
data into map form and this is the reason of such blunders as his 
location of the V.n.nd.r and Mirvdt explained in the notes to §§ 46 
and 53, as well as of his vagaries about the Pechenegs and Qipchaqs 
(§§ 20-1) . He has fallen a victim to the desire for cartographic accuracy. 
Moreover, with the sole exception of the Pechenegs,® he did not dis- 
tinguish between the historical moves of the tribes and the different 
forms of their names. This is particularly felt in the north-western 
corner of the Black Sea (see notes to § 22, § 42, 16. and 18. and §§ 45, 
46, S 3 )- 

Whatever the influence of the Map on the Text, the latter, as it 
stands, certainly forms a complete description of the world known to 
the Muslims in the loth century a.d. In spite of the vague references 
to the “books”, akhbdr, &c., the number of the original sources at the 
disposal of our author cannot have been considerable. We must 
certainly make due allowance for the fact that earlier data were trans- 
cribed by later authors, and not necessarily imagine, for example, 
that our author had a direct knowledge of Aristotle and Ptolemy 
(in Khuwarizmi’s rifacimento ?), who are the only authorities quoted 
by name {resp. fol. 2a ult., qago, and With this reservation, we 

may enumerate our author’s more obvious authorities as follows : 

(a) IBN KHURDADHBIH, as appears from the paragraphs on China 
(§ 4 > 9-)> Khuzistan (§ 30, 7. and 8.), on the Byzantine Empire 
(§ 42, as well as the points in §§ 3, 5, 6 mentioned on p. 419), on 
Nubia (§ 59), and the Sudan (§ 60). Possibly the text of I.Kh. which 
was at our author’s disposal was more complete than that reproduced 
in BGA, vi. As the names of the kings of Nubia and the Sudan are 
quoted after I.Kh,, one may surmise that other curious details on 
Africa (cf. §§ 59, 60) also belong to the same author («;,*., p. 476, 
line 33). However, according to Maq., 41, I.Kh.’s work was some- 
times confused with that of JayhanT, and as the reason of this 
confusion was that Jay hani incorporated LKh.’s data, it is quite 
possible that echoes from I.Kh. penetrated into the If. -A, indirectly 
through Jayhani. 

* In § 4, 33. Sardinia is located to the ^ Cf, also § 8, 5, “the < 3 reeks”. 

south Qi Rumya. Has Sardinia been * zytvidhM rmfartaflkitdM-*^ 

: confused with Sicily ? . jfayhdmyyi wajadtaku qad iliiawrl ''aid 

Cfralso f 13, I., §■ 15,' , '■ a^li Itn KkurdiSdhMk. 
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{h) Some unknown work which was also utilized by I. Rusta, Bakri, 
Gardizi, 'Aufi, &c.d and which is usually identified with Abu 'Abdil- 
iah Muhammad b. Ahmad jayhanI’s lost Kitdh al~mamdlik loal- 
masdlik^ The risk of exaggerating the importance of an unknown 
source is, of course, obvious and Barthold’s cautious remarks, v.i.^ 
p. 25, must be kept in mind. However, according to the additional 
passage in the Constantinople MS, of Maq., BGA, iii, 4, Jayhani’s 
work was in seven volumes and this great bulk made it possible for 
later authors to select from the book different details. ^ This may be 
the explanation of the fact that the peoples V.n.nd.r and Mirvdt 
figure only in the H.~A. and Gardizi. The rare reports quoted by 
name in I. Rusta {e.g. Abu 'Abdillah b. Ishaq on India, v.i., pp. 335 
and 241,'’^ and Harun b. Yahya on the Byzantine Empire and the 
Balkans, w.f., pp. 320, 419, 468) may have been originally collected 
by Jayhani. Through him may have been transmitted even the echoes 
of Khuwarizmi^ and Sulayman-the-Merchant,^ found sporadically in 
our text. Some of Jayhani’s written sources (Tamim b. Bahr’s com- 
plete report ?) may be responsible for the details about China which 
point to a time before the middle of the 9th century a.d. {v.i., 
pp. 36 and 327). 

Jayhani’s personal position gave him excellent opportunities for 
collecting independent intelligence. When during the minority of 
Nasr b. Ahmad he became vazir (in 301/913-14) “he wrote letters to 
all the countries of the world and he requested that the customs of 
every court and divan should be written down and brought to him, 
such (as existed in) the Byzantine empire, Turkistan, Hindustan, 
China, 'Iraq, Syria, Egypt, Zanj, Zabul, Kabul, Sind, and Arabia”. 
After having examined the reports he retained for observance in 
Bukhara whatever he found suitable, see GardizI-M. Nazim, pp. zS-q. 

^ Particularly with regard to Eastern explanation of the H.- A. Cf. infra, 
Europe. p. 182, on K.rhh (*Karck?), and p. 480. 

^ On Jayhani see Marquart, Streif- * Though some of his details seera to 
rrtVge, xxxi-xxxii and passhn, Barthold, have been known to I.Kh., p, 27, 
Turkestan, pp, 11-12, and Preface, v.i., note 2. 

p. 23, cf. also S. Janicsek, AUBjaihdnfs ® Cf. note to § 6, 16. as well as the 
lost Kitdb al-Masdlik val-mamdlik’ . Is Ptolemaic data in § 3, 6. and 8., §4, 1.-4., 
it to befoundatMashhad'! in BSOS, vjj, 18., 20.-3., 26., § 9, 12., several of 
1926, pp. 14-25. [We now know that which are also found in I. Rusta who 
the rumour about the discovery of Jay- was perhaps the earliest among those 
hani’s work in Mashhad was premature.] who made use of Jayhani’s book. 

3 According to the Fihrist, p. 154, * The relation of Sulayman to I.Kh. 

Ibn al-Faqih “borrowed (data) from is still obscure (w.f., p. 236 A). In 

the books of various authors and plun- T’oung-Pao, igzz, pp. 399 -^ 4 ^ 3 ) Pelliot 
dered (i'a/aMa) Jayhani’s book.” How- castdoubton the authenticityof SuIay- 
ever I.F.’s text as published in BGril, V, man’s travels, 
has been of almost no use for the 
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Maq., pp. 3~4, says that JayhanI “assembled foreigners, ques- 
tioned them on the kingdoms, their revenues, the kind of roads 
leading to them, also on the height of the stars and the length of the 
shadows in their land, in order in this wise to facilitate the conquest 
of provinces, to know their revenues, &c. ... He divided the world 
into seven climes^ and assigned a star to each. Now he speaks of stars 
and geometry, anon of matters which are of no use to the mass of 
people, now he describes Indian idols, now he relates the wonders of 
Sind, now he enumerates taxes and revenues. I myself have seen 
that he mentions also little-known stations and far-distant halting- 
places. He does not enumerate provinces, nor forces, he does not 
describe towns. ... On the other hand, he speaks of the roads to east, 
west, north, and south, together with a description of the plains, 
mountains, valleys, hillocks, forests, and rivers found thereon. Conse- 
quently the book is long, yet he neglected most of the military roads, 
as well as the description of the chief towns. We may then attribute 
personally to Jayhani many interesting items in our book on the 
Farther Easri and the Turkish tribes. The data on the Turks living 
round the Issik-kul (§ 12) reflect the complete disintegration of the 
former dominions of the Tiirgish, and even the latter’s successors 
the Khallukh seem to be under pressure from the south by the Yaghma 
(future Qara-khanids), In some details we may even recognize traces 
of Jayhani’s interested curiosity to which Maq. alludes (cf. m/rn, 
p. 270). Some Arabic forms of names (§ 10, 45. and 46., § 15, 9., 
§ 17, I,, § 42, 17.) may also be due to Jayhani’s original text. 

(<?) ISTAKHRI (<Balkhi) is without doubt the source most 
systematically utilized in the The chapters on the countries 

between the Indus and the Mediterranean are practically a mere 
abridgement of 1st,, sometimes with a verbatim translation of 
details, ©.f., p, 21. For my commentary I first of all compared the 
text with SGAi i, and in cases of coincidence made no further refer- 
ences to parallel texts. As the names of places in Iranian and Cauca- 
sian regions have a distinctly iranidzed form‘d one would infer that 
1 st. was used in a Persian translation. Several points in Central Asia 
have parallels only in Ibn IJauqal (EGA, ii) and Maqdisi {BGA^ iii)> 
However, our author could not have utilized I, IJ., as otherrvise we 
should find in thei?.-!^. tracesof I.IJ.’s original chapters, such as those 
on Africa and Spain (cf. §§ 40 and 41), Probably, therefore, the addi- 

* Oft this point our author totally 4ts» ■ * Cf. Barthold, Turkgstm, p. xz. 

regards layhSft!, for the only passing. " 'Cf. the referenee to . the , “tooks’* 
reference to a “clime” is, found in'our ■■ with regard to the Kuchchi river, §6, ,4. 
tc.xt in § 5, Cf. Index E,. 
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tional items on Transoxiana, &c. existed in the original 1st. and were 
preserved both by I.H and the H.-A. As regards Maq. even the 
earliest date in his book precludes the possibility of its use by our 
author.^ Consequently in cases of coincidence we have to suppose 
that Maq., too, EGA, (Const. MS.), utilized some additional pas- 
sages in Balkhi>Ist., which were also available in our author’s copy. 

(d) More than problematic is the influence of mas'udI on our 
author. Apart from the dubious case of the two ' ‘Artush” rivers 
(§ 6, 41. and 42.), a conspicuous parallelism is found in the chapters 
on Shirvan (mountain Niydll), Daghestan, and the northern Caucasus 
(§§ 35~*^5 48-9), but our author adds several details not found else- 
where and we should rather assume that he utilizes a source of which 
Mas'udi possessed only an abstract. Possibly the same source is 
responsible for the interesting details on Gilan. 

(e) Very curious are a few original points on Arabia. One might 
suppose (z).f., p. 41 1) that some of them are due to an early knowledge 
of HAMDANi’s Jazirat al~arah but even Hamdani does not seem 
to account for all of them. Do they, like some details on the African 
lands, belong to the more complete I.Kh., or to some unknown Book 
of Marvels ? 
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A.H, 375/985 but certain passages point 
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V. V. BARTHOLD’S PREFACE 


T he present edition is intended to discharge an obligation under P 3 
which Russian science has long lain; namely, that of rendering 
available to the specialists the important work dealing with Muslim 
geography which was discovered in 1882 in Bukhara^ through the 
initiative of the Russian orientalist, A. G. Toumansky (d. 1920). 

I 

The activity of the early Islamic scholars, who wrote almost 
exclusively in Arabic, is known to us not only by their original works 
that have reached us, by references to the books that have disappeared, 
and by quotations from them, but also through bibliographical sur- 
veys, of which the necessity was felt even then. Only five years^ 
after the date of the treatise preserved in the Toumansky MS., 
al-Nadim composed his Fihrist; from this work and from later 
bibliographical compilations ^ European scholars have culled most 
of their information as to what works, known to be important and 
not yet to be found in European libraries, must still be sought for. 
Such quests, even if successful in bringing to light desired volumes, 
have sometimes brought disillusion as well, even in the cases when 
the book was linked with a great name. 

The Persian Abul-Fadl Gulpayagani, who had the luck to dis- 
cover the present precious MS., was searching in Bukhara, on 
behalf of Toumansky, for the historical treatise of Ulugh-bek. 
Judging by what is already known of the latter work, its discovery 

* On the discovery of the Touman- Marzbani, bom in Jumada II, 397 (II- 

sky MS. and its contents see Zapiski III. 910) : “And he is alive in these our 

Vostochnago Otdeleniya (ZVO), x, 121- times, in 377; and we beg of God for 

37. him health and continuation of life, 

“ Now we know that the year 377 H. from God's clemency and bounty; and 

is given not only in the Leiden MS., as he died in 378, may God have mercy 

stated in Brockelmann, GAL, i, 147, on him.” The last words belong, evi- 

but, for instance, in Yaqut's Irshdd (vi, dently, not to the author (otherwise he 

408). It is known that the same date is would have deleted the previous words) 

several times given in the treatise itself but to another person. [? y.M.] 

(cf. ZVO, iv, 402); for the completion ^ The work of the wazir Maghribi 
of parts i and ii even the day is given who continued al-Nadim, see Irshdd, 

(Saturday, ist of Sha'ban = 26.xi.987), vi, 467, has not reached us. On the 

though in isolated passages, apparently wazir Maghribi see Brockelmann, i, 353 5 

written by another person, later dates lE.Zavdbmx, Matiuelde ginealogieet de 

are given. Particularly characteristic are pour PMstoire de V Islam, 

the words (p. 132) about the scholar Hanovre ipzyj p, 15. 
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would have brought but little benefit to science^ But while engaged 
in his search, Gulpayagani found a document quite unknown until 
then and mentioned in none of the bibliographical surveys, which 
has proved to be of the greatest scientific importance. 

The MS. does not contain the author’s name, but the date of its 
composition is indicated: the author began his work in 37211. 
(between 26.vi.982 and 14.vi.983) for Abul-Harith Muhammad ibn 
Ahmad, prince of the province of Guzgaxi or Gfizganan (in Arabic 
garb Jilzjan, or yuzjanan), which lies in the north-western part 
of the present-day Afghanistan. It is quite natural that the author 
allows more space (fl'. 2ob~2ia) to this province than would have been 
expected from its comparative unimportance, even though at that 
time Guzgan was experiencing, under the Farighunid dynasty, a 
period of political and cultural prosperity. 

On Guzgan and the Farlghunids Toumansky’s article^ gives only 
a fragment from Rashid al-din’s yamf al-tazoarlkh, almost literally 
copied, as is the whole of the corresponding part of this work, from 
P 4 'Utbi’s histoiyin its Persian j translation by Abul-Sharaf Jarbadhagani.-^ 
In a note added to Toumansky’s article I have mentioned a fact 
recorded by an author of the eleventh century —Gardizi— that the 
amir of Samarqand, Niih ibn-Mansur (a.d. 976-97), had accepted ties 
of relationship with the head of the Faiighunids. This fact belongs 
to the beginning of the reign of Nuh (wdio ascended the throne at the 
age of thirteen). The prince of Guzgan in the Gardizi text, as in 
that of our author, bears the name of Abul-Flarith Muhammad ibn- 
Ahmad (in 'Utbf: Ahmad ibn-Muhammad)."^ 

Both our author and other geographers of the tenth century 
describe the Guzgan of the Farighunids as much more extensive 
than it had hitherto been. Both at the time of the Muslim conquest ® 
and later, according to the geographers of the ninth century a.d., 
Faryab (on the site of the town of Dauktabad, or that of the village of 
Khayrahad) ^ was not reckoned as in Guzgan, the western frontier of 
the latter, as attested by Ibn Khurdadhbih’s itinerary,^ passing between 

* ,V. Barthold, Ulugh~hek, Petrograd, Arabic original ^Utbi-Manlni, if, loi. 

1918, p. 113 and sq, (in Kussian), ^ Text of GardM, according to the 

* ZVO,x, tzS an 4 sq. Cambridge MS., King’s College, ssij, 

•* On the original and translation see f. 104b ; va fm amir Abul-Hrmm ibn 

my Jur/ieMan, n, zo md sq.; Engl, ed.f FarigMn khtmhi kurd td bad-iskdn 
GMS, p. 19 and sq. The text of the ; pusbt-i u qan'tgmht. 
chapter on the Farighfinids borrowed * •* e.g Baladhuri, p. 406 below, 

from the Persian translation of *Utb!, ^ V, Barthold, Historicu^gcogmphical 

Tehran ) inyz, p. 305 and sq., is given Sunep of Imn {in Russian), Ht. Pevurs- 
by Rashid al-din with some unessential burg, 1:903, p. 23, [Sec .Map viii.j 
alterations and abbreviations. The ’ BG/I, vi, 320. 
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Faryab and Shaburqan^ (or Shuburqan;^ in our author: Ushburqan 
or Ashburqan,'"* now Shibarghan), at an equal distance (9 farsakhs) 
from both. According to Ya'qubi, Faryab was “the old town”; the 
second most important town at that time, and the residence of the 
Arab governor {'amil) of Faryab, was the town of Yahudan (in 
Istakhri and others: Yahudiya; in our author: Jahudhan, on the 
site of Maymana). But, on the other hand, the mountainous province 
Gurzivan, on the upper course of the river Ab-i Maymana, was 
considered a part of Guzgan; there lived the local ruler {malik) of 
Guzgan, whereas the Arab governors of Guzgan resided in Anbar 
(according to our author : Anbir), on the site of the present town 
Sar-i-Pul. In Istakhri’s time (or that of his source, Balkhi) the situa- 
tion had changed. It is not mentioned whether at that time Faryab 
was part of Guzgan, but Yahudiya was reckoned as belonging to it 
and as being even its principal town, while Anbar was the seat of 
the government {sultan ) ; evidently at that time a distinction no longer 
existed between the Arab governor and the local ruler. As to our 
author, he names Jahudhan as the residence of the “king of Guzgan”, 
and Anbar as the capital of the province {gasaba, the same term is 
used by Biruni,'*- in whose work we also find the form Anbir). 

Our author assigns to the rulers of Guzgan the first place among the 
vassal princes {muluk-i atraf) of the Samanid kingdom, not only for 
their political importance, but also for their “love of science”. At 
that time the sway of the prince of Guzgan reached to the north as far 
as the Amu-darya and to the south was recognized by all the chiefs 
{mihtar) of the mountain provinces of Gharchistan and Ghur. A 
part of Gharchistan was called “Gharchistan of Guzgan” and was 
administered directly by the prince of Guzgan, whose frontier towns 
were those of Talaqan, on the site of QalVWali,^ and Rabat-i Karvan 
on the upper Harirud.'’ On the upper Murghab Guzgan had a com- 
mon frontier with that of the prince of Bust (on the Hilmand). It 
may be concluded therefrom that nearly the whole of the province 
of Ghur owed allegiance to the prince of Bust. But in his description 
of Ghur (f. 3ib) the author calls the ruler | of this province, the p 5 
Ghurshah, vassal of the amir of Guzgan. To the latter tribute was 

^ Such vocalization in I§takhri, ^ Thus in the work of A.-Z, Validov 
BG A, i, 2yo I in Mateo Folo, Sapurgan, [Validi], Al-Birum dthdH, now in the 
with several variants. ' press, p. i8; in the Berlin MS. (on it 

* Vocalization, BGA, vi, 3211; vii, see Ahlwardt, No. 5667), f. 123a, in- 
287x0; distorted vocalization in Yaqut, stead of qasaha stands qa§r. 
iii, 25410 and 3054, though Yaqut had ® On its situation see ZTOi Xiv, 031. 
visited the place. ^ Similarly in Istakhri, BGZl, i, 272; 

^ jBG.!4,ii,3aii7and3227; AshbQrqan. cf. V&id, 265 below, [V.i., p. 336.I 
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likewise paid by the nomad Arabs of the neighbouring steppes, who 
numbered 20,000, possessed herds of sheep and camels and were 
considered to be the richest of all the Arabs of Khorasan. 

The Farighunids called themselves descendants of the mythical 
FaridQn,* but apparently there exists no information as to whence 
this dynasty sprang, when and how it gained its power, and whether 
or not it was related to the pre-Islamic rulers of Guzgan, the 
Gfizgan-khiidats/^ The name of the dynasty had some relation to 
a localityin the extreme north of the province; Maqdisi-'’ mentions 
a Rabat Afrighun, one day’s march from Andkhoy and two from 
Karki, According to Narshakhi,'^ Ahmad ibn-Farlghfm was already 
amir of Guzgan in the last years of the ninth century, at the time when 
the relations between the Saftarid 'Amr ibn-Laith and the Samanid 
Ismahl ibn- Ahmad were broken off. Since Istakhri-'’ mentions an 
Abul Idarith ibn-FarIghun, apparently the same Abul Harith 
Muhammad ibn~Ahmad who was a contemporary of our author, this 
ruler must have lived unusually long.^ It is probable that the name 
of this prince was not yet recorded in Balkhi’s original w'ork, as it is 
mentioned not in the chapter on Khorasan, but in that on Firs, a 
chapter which, according to de Goeje,^ belongs without doubt to 
Istakhri and not to Balkhi, though Istakhri wrote it a long time before 
his work was brought out, not later than in 933, i.e. half a century 
before the appearance of the Hiidud al- 'dlani. Istakhri mentions also 
a secretary or minister (kdtih) of the amir of Guzgan, Ja%r ibn-Sahl 
ibn-Marzuban, of the family of Marzuban ibn~Zadiya, who was a 
nativeof Shiraz, This Ja%rwas still alive at the timervhen IbiiHaiiqal 
composed his chapter on Khorasan, i,e. at the end of the nine hundred 
and sixties;^ Ibn Haiiqal'^ was acquainted with him and speaks of 

* “I'here is no foundation for reading of the Hermitage (in Russian), SPb. 
Afrighun instead of Afridhun, as x8q 6, p. 178 and sq,, and Zambaur, 
Toumansky proposes, ZF'O, x, 130,. Manuel^ p. 205, the Farighunids never 

® J. Marquart (Markwart), firanSahr, possessed Balkli and did not stiake 
p. 80. ^ EGA, iii, 3478- coins. The names and dates given by 

Ed. Schefer, p. 85. Zambaur do not in the least correspond 

^ EGA, i, 14.8.J. to reality and represent a step backwards 

® The year of his death apparently is in comparison with Sachau’s article to 
not mentioned anywhere. He was still which Zambaur refers, 
alive in 999 at the time of the conquest ’ ZUJtfG, xxv, 50. 

of KhorasSn by Mahmud (TJtbi- ® As the Rilmanid amir contemporary 

Manini, i, 316); the account of the with hirn.sdf IhnHauqal names Mansur 
battle of Charkhiyan (4 January too8; : ibn-Niih (961-76), EGA, ii, 341,,. In 
cf. my Turkestan, ii, 387) names, as the 338 (968-9) this author was on the Clur- 

ruler of CJuxgan, his son and successor gin (iM/., p. 2821,1), in the sanie year “for 

Abu-Na§r ('Utbi-Manini, ii, 84), who the last time” in Mosul, ihict., p. 1463, 

died in 401 (xoio-it). Contrary to and apparently returned no more to 

Markov, Invent. Catal. of Muslim Coins the east, Ibid., p. 208. 
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the rare unanimity with which the qualities of the Guzgan minister 
were extolled by his contemporaries. About all other statesmen, 
alongside with favourable reports, unfavourable ones might be heard 
or read; but Ibn-Hauqal never encountered any one who had an 
unfavourable opinion of Ja'far ibn-Sahl. Every one who visited 
Khorasan during the previous fifty years was indebted to him for 
some kindness; those who could not visit him personally were not 
excepted, as they received letters and presents from him. On his 
lands he built rabats and assigned revenues of his estates for their 
maintenance ; in every rabat and village he kept cows, to the number 
of one hundred or more, in order to provide milk for the refreshment 
of passing travellers. In no respect had he his equal in Khorasan. 

It is very probable that Ja'far ibn-Sahl patronized Ibn-Hauqal’s work. 

Whether the author of the Hudiid al-dlam made any travels him- 
self does not appear from his work. He speaks only of borrowing 
information from books, though he names | none of his Muslim sources. P 
As Toumansky^ remarks, “nowhere does he name his sources, except 
for Ptolemy, and even him, probably, only as a rhetorical figure”. 
This remark does not entirely correspond to the facts, for besides 
Ptolemy, Aristotle is named (f. 2a), and his “Meteorologica” {al~ 
Athdr al-^ulmya) cited. The same passage (about the ocean encircling 
the earth) is quoted by al-Kharaqi, an author of the beginning of the 
twelfth century.^ Ptolemy, as a matter of fact, is cited twice (4a and 
5a), not in the chapters consecrated to separate provinces, but in 
the general part, ©far. in the chapter on islands. There are mentioned 
thirteen islands and two mountains projecting into the Indian 
Ocean, and it is added that these two mountains are found in 
Ptolemy’s books; but in Ptolemy’s Geographica there is nothing on 
which this information could be founded. According to our author 
Ptolemy enumerated twenty-five islands in “the Western Ocean” 
(Ptolemy’s SvnKos "QKeavos). These names are given and the 
majority are really borrowed from Ptolemy, beginning with the six 
“islands of the Blest” {at t&v MaKapcov v^aoi, Ptolemy, iv, 6, 34, 
in Arabic authors generally al-Khalidat, in our author al-Khaliya, and 
in Battani al-Khaliyat).^ From Ptolemy was derived the information 

I ZVO X, 132. India and Ceylon there were fifty-nine 

^ Textdn Nallino, AUBattani sive islands ; according to Ibn-Rusta, 

Albatenii opus astronomicum, pars i, vii, 8416, and Kharaqi, in agreement 
Mediolani, 1903, p. 175. the text of Ptolemy (vii, 4, 11-13), 

3 BattSni-Nallino, i, 17, note 2. This Ae islands were nineteen. In Nallino’s 
is not the only case of coincidence of opinion Battani read J,;, instead of J*/ 
Battanfs text with that of our author, which stood in his list; this mistake 
According to BattSui, ibid., p. 18, was evidently made by the source corn- 
note 5, and our author (f. 4b), near mon to Battani and our author. 
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about the “isles of Britannia”, of which, according to our author 
and to Arab geographers,^ there were twelve (this number is not in 
Ptolemy). Concerning Britannia, as well as the “Isles of the Blest” 
(Canary Islands), our author gives information which, apparently, 
does not exist in other sources : he says that in the “Isles of the Blest” 
there are “gold mines; once a year people from the Sudan and from 
towns of Siis al-'Aqsa make their way there and bring away gold from 
those mines; no one can live there on account of the intense heat”. 
Britannia is called (f. 37b) “the storehouse of goods from Byzantium 
(Rum) and Spain (Andalus)”. Yet among the names of the twenty- 
five islands there are some that do not occur in Ptolemy: by mistake 
the author places Rhodes and Arwad in the Western Ocean; as to 
the legendary “Isle of Men” and “Isle of Women”, their mention 
at this place is, no doubt, due to the fact that the legend of the 
Amazons was in Islamic times localized in the Baltic sea,^ perhaps 
owing to a linguistic misunderstanding. The references of the author, 
like those of many other Muslim geographers,-^ are, evidently, not to 
the original text of Ptolemy, but to the readaptation of his work by 
the Arabs ; but there is nothing “rhetorical” about these references. 

II 

The history of Arabian geographical science has been very in- 
sufficiently investigated.** In the Encyclopaedia of Islaniy which is 
P 7 not quite consistent | in the choice of the catch-words (cf. Adah, 
al- Dj abr, on the one hand, and on the other Astrology, Astronomy), 
where we might have expected to find an article on thi.s subject, 
nothing is to be found either under Djaghrafiya, or Geography, In 
Brockelmami’s Geschichte der Arabischen Literatur there are sections 
consecrated to geographical literature but, as has already been pointed 
out by its reviewer,-'’ the insufficiency of Brockelmann’s book*’ is 
apparent, particularly as regards this topic. The learned critic, 

’ vii, 8513, Ibn Rusta; Battani- knowledge was tnmsmitted by the 

Nallino, i, 18. Christian school to other Oriental 

* Kimik-Hosen, Isvestiya al-Bekri, C;.'hristjans — Syrians and Arabs'—aiul 
&c., i, 80; Peschel-Ruge, Geschichte der finally to tlic Muslims; that from the 
Erdkunde, p. go; Nallino, second half of the seventh century to 

ml, p. so. ^ Nallino, Lc., p. 52. the end of the eleventh century Arabic 

’’•In the broadly planned Introduc- was the principal language of science 
tion to the History of Sciences (G . Satton, and progre.ss, and that in the twelfth 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, century "the intellectual supremacy of 
Publication No. 376, 1927; cf. a review the Muslims had already come to an 
by E. J. Holmyard injtMAS, igzg, 209 end" (p. 18), which is hardly true, 
and aq.) much apace is allotted to geo- . ® [.Seybald, Edrisimm, Lj, Z/MfC?, 

graphical science "from Hecataeus to Ixiii, 596. 

Biriinf*. It is stated there that Greek ® [Bet nov/ its Suppimient. V.M.] 
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writing in 1908, was of opinion that the best survey of Arabian 
geographical literature was that of Reinaud, published in 1848.^ The 
work of Abii-Ja 'far Muhammad ibn-Musa al-Khuwarizmi, which in 
the first half of the ninth century laid the first foundations of Arabian 
geographical science, became accessible in a printed edition only 
in 1926.^ But as early as 1895 this work had been the subject 
of a classical study by C. A. Nallmo,^ who later took up again 
numerous questions concerning Khuwarizmi and Arabian geo- 
graphical science in general, in his extensive Latin work on the 
astronomer Battani (d. in a.d. 929).^ 

It is a well-established fact that Arabian geography, like Arabian 
astronomy, was founded on Ptolemy. In the Middle Ages Ptolemy 
was studied only in the East, at first in the Christian East, later in the 
Muslim East, whereas in Western Europe until the fifteenth century 
he remained quite forgotten. ^ From Ptolemy’s astronomical work 
was also boiTowed the historical canon, that is, the chronology of 
reigns from the eighth century b.c. to the second century a.d., which 
was adopted by the Christian world jointly with the chronology of 
Eusebius (fourth century a.d.), in which history begins with Abraham 
and the kings ^ contemporary with him and with his descendants. 
Some efforts, not always successful, were made in Muslim literature 
to localize ancient geographical traditions; thus Biruni in his Canon 
(eleventh century) tried to identify the classical Ilion with the Syrian 
Tripoli.’ There is no literal rendering of Ptolemy’s text in Arabic; 
from the outset Muslim scholars treated this text much more inde- 
pendently than at a later date did the West-European scholars. 


^ GSographie d’Aboulfeda, t. i, Intro- 
duction g^n&ale a la geographic des 
orientaux. 

Das Kitdb ^iirat al-ard des Abu 
Ga'far Muhammad ibn Miisd al~ 
Jffuwdrisfnz, herausg. von Hans v. 
Mzik, Bibliothek arabischer Historiker 
und Geographen, III. Band. 

^ C. A. 'NaWino, Al-ffuwdriznd eil 
suo nfacimento della geografia di Tolo~ 
meo, Reale Acad. d. Lincei, Serie V, 
Memorie della classe di scienze morali, 
&c., vol. ii, parte la. 

G. A. Nallino, Al-Battdm nve 
Albatenii opiis astronomicum, Public, del 
Reale Osservatorio di Brera in Milano, 
No. xl, parte i~iii. The third part 
(Arabic text) appeared in 1899, the first 
in 1903, the second in 1907. 

® K. V^vighx, The Geographical Lore 


of the Time of the Crusades, New York, 
1925, Amer. Geogr. Soc., Research 
Series, No. 15, pp. 10, 19. 

® See the text of Ptolemy’s Canon, 
e.g. C. Wachsmuth, Einleitung in das 
Studium der alten Geschichte, Leipzig, 
1895, p. 305 sq. On Eusebius, ibid., 
p. 163 sq. According both to Eusebius 
and Biruni, Chronologic, ed. Sachau, 
p. 85, the list of kings begins with Bel, 
father of Ninus. 

’ Berlin MS. Ahlw. 5667, f. 34a: 
(sic!) jtoj 

. II I ■ . . ..! I | > d) ^ jbl 

ci. Chro7iologie, p, 86. 
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Already in Muhammad Khiiwarizmi’s Surat al-ard we find a new 
version of Ptolemy, partly corrected and completed, partly distorted. 
According to Nallino ^ Khiiwarizmi’s rifacimento is a w^ork the like of 
which no European nation could have produced at the dawn of its 
scientific activity. Yet this early independence of Muslim scholars 
had its negative side as well. There was no firm and definite starting- 
point for scientific thought and no possibility of discriminating 
between facts borrowed from different sources; even, in the tenth 
century, geographers did not know what was authentic in Ptolemy 
and what had been added by Muslim authors.] 

P 8 The exact date of M. khuwArizmi’s work is unknown. The scanty 
biographical information about him has lately been summarized by 
E. Wiedemann.^ llie appellation al-Outrublmh indicates that he 
was associated not only with Khorlsan, but also with the locality on 
the Tigris whither, perhaps, already his ancestors had migrated ; 
the appellation al-Majusi shows that his ancestors were not Christians 
but Zoroastrians ; this may partly account for the fiict that he was 
more influenced by Indian and Persian traditions than by Greek 
ones. Besides astronomical and mathematical treatises (it is well 
known that “algorithm” is a distorted form of al-Khuwarizmt’s name), 
he compiled an historical work, references to which are found in so 
early an historian as Ahmad ibn-Abi-Tahir Tayfur;-’ in Tabari the 
earliest reference to Khiiwarizmi’s ivork deals with the death of the 
caliph Mahd! (a.d. 785),'^ while the last reference is made under 210 
(a,d. 825-6). Khuwarizmi took part in the scientific activity which 
flourished in the reign of the caliph Ma’mun (a.d. Si3 '“33); his 
geographical work is surely connected with the map drawn up Ibr 
Ma’mun, which was regarded as a joint production;** later, under the 
influence of the legend of the Septuaginta, &c., it was said that 
seventy scholars took part in this work.^ Consequently in N'allino’s*^ 
opinion Khiiwarizmfs work undoulitedly was composed under 
, Ma’mun (a.d, 813-33). Meanwhile, Nallino determines tentatively 
the terminus post quem and the terminus UMte quern. Among tlie towns 
. of the third climate the insignificant, village of QimaiC in Upper 
Egypt is named, which could have become known, in consequence 
, of a victory, of the Government troops over the rebels in 201 (a.d. 
816-17);^** if so, Khuwarizmi, wrote not earlier than 201 h.. Asthelatest 

^ Al-fftmarimtS, p. 53 , 

“ JSnc. of hUnn. 

^ Kitab Baghdadi td, KcHer, p. 349, 

^ Tiibarl, iii, ssiia* 

® p. 10H513. *’ vtii, 33u 

’ lleinaud, Introd., p. xlv, note 2 


.Nailino, Al-flutmrizmt, p, 13, , 

* Nallino, iUd,i p, 2a. , 

■ ^ In Miik’s .edition., No. iS3*' " 

A. .more 'exact date in Kiadi (GMS, 
six, ibdg):' JumSda I,' 301 ,''. (25 Nov.- 
84. Dec. 816). 
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date, 210 (a.d. 826-7) is proposed, but no explicit reason for its 
adoption is advanced. In reality the work of Khuwarizmi in its present 
form cannot be placed in the reign of Ma’mun, as it mentions the 
new capital Surra-man-ra’a (Samarra),^ the construction of which 
began in 21 1 (a.d. 836)2 under the caliph Mu'tasim (a.d. 833-42). 

The terminus post quem must therefore be advanced by twenty years ; 
as terminus afite quem could be taken the date of Khuwarizmi ’s death, 
if that date were known to us; the last time Khuwarizmi’s name 
seems to be mentioned is on the occasion of the caliph Wathiq’s 
death in a.d. 847.^ 

In Khuwarizmi’s treatise we meet along with geographical names 
of the Muslim period a great number of ancient names; later these 
names rapidly begin to disappear ; Yaqut in his dictionary says, with 
reference to geographical names occurring in pre-Muslim authors, 
that “owing to the length of time”^ they have mostly become unin- 
telligible. It is interesting to note the elforts of Khuwarizmi to connect 
the ancient names with those of his time. Germany is called land 
of the Slavs ; the two Sarmatias are respectively identified with the 
land of the Danube Bulgars and that of the Alans; both Scythias, 
respectively, with the land of the Turks in general and that of the 
Turks of the extreme east, the Toghuzghuz; Serika, with Sinistan, 
i.e. China.s The last example shows that for comparison with Greek 
terms Persian geographical names were utilized as well. | For the P 9 
exact title of Ptolemy’s book Pecoypa^i'K'q ‘Yjtrjyrjais, “Geography” 
or in the Arabic version Jaghrafiya was substituted; this word was 
generally translated as “image of the earth” {surat al-ard\^ and here 
probably lies the explanation of the title of Khuwarizrai’s book. The 
author of ^0 Fihrist'^ knew that Ptolemy’s work consisted of eight 
books or sections (in Greek ^i^Xlov, in Arabic maqdla). The first 
translation, an unsatisfactory one, was made for a younger contem- 
porary of Khuwarizmi, Abu-Yusuf Ya'qub al-KiNDi, tutor and . 
familiar of Ahmad, son of the caliph Mu 'tasim. The death of Kindi 
is given as 260 (a.d. 873-4).® probable® that Kindi utilized 

this translation for his own geographical work, “Description of the 
inhabited part of the earth” {Rasm al-ma'mur min mentioned 

* In IVKik’s edition, No. 301, translation is qap al-ard (the crossing of 

^ Tabari, Hi, ii8o; BGA^ viii, 3573. the earth). 

^ Tabari, Hi, 136410. ’ iJ’f/zmt, p. 268 ; Z£)MG, 1, 313. 

* IJ<-tatStmli-t-zamdn,Y&qut, i,78‘ ® Thus according to NalHno’s Arabic 

® Maik’s edition, p. 105 (Nos. 1593, work, 7 /««/-/ateA,p. us; Tj. de Boer, 

1596,1600,1601,1603). Ekc. o/ Js/aw, ii, p. 1095, says only that 

4 e.g. Yaqut, i, 73, also Khalifa, he was still alive in 256 (a.d. 870). 

H, 6oi. hi Mas'Qdi, BGA, viii, 33i3, the ® Thus Brockelmann, i, 225- 
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by Mas'udL^ A pupil of Kindi, Ahmad ibn-Muhammad ibn-al- 
Tayyib sarakhsi (d. in a.d. 899), ^ was also author of a geographical 
work; the title “Book of Routes and Kingdoms” {Kitiih al-numilik 
wal-mamalik),^ frequently occurring in Arabic geographical literature, 
is also often applied to this work. At the same time an improved 
translation of Ptolemy was made by Abul-Hasan TiiAfirr ibn qurra 
(a.d. 836-901), a native of pagan Harran and a great admirer of his 
native pagan culture. By a similar disposition Nallino*’ explains the 
tendency of battani, who also belonged to the pagan (Sabian) milieu 
of Harran, to revert in some cases from Khuwarizmi to Ptolemy, 
though it constituted a step backwards {im vera regresso). 

From the geographical works of such mathematicians and as- 
tronomers as Khuwarizmt, Kindi, Thabit ibn-Qiirra, and Battani the 
“Books of Routes and Kingdoms” greatly diflPered in that much 
more space was allotted in them to political and economical than to 
mathematical and physical geography. These works contained not 
only a list of provinces into which the world, and principally the 
Muslim world, as known to Arabic science, was divided, but also 
information on towns, commercial routes, articles of export from 
particular provinces and towns, &c. According to the Fihrisi= the 
author of the first work on “Routes and Kingdoms” was Abul- 
'Abbas Jahar ibn- Ahmad al-marw.a.zi ; his work remained unfinished ; 
after his death in Ahwaz his books were taken to Baghdad and there 
sold in 274 (a.d. 887-8). These data might lead to the belief that the 
composition of Marwazi’s work belongs approximately to the same 
time, and this renders doubtful Marwazfs priority. Another work 
of the same title was also written by a ninth- century geograplier, 
Abul-Qasim TJbayduIlah ibn- 'Abdillah rBN’-KriURDADiiBiiL 'riiis work 
is likewise mentioned in the Fihrist^ w-ith no historical details except 
that the author was a familiar of the caliph Midtamid (a.d. 870-92).*’ 
Ibn Khurdadhbih dedicated his work to some member of the 
Abbasid dynasty, whom he addressed in the second person without 
giving his name. The question of the dates of Ibn Khurdadhbih’s 
life and work is treated in detail in de Goeje’s Prchice to the edition 
of the text. According to de Goeje’ Ibn Khurdidlibih originally 
wrote his work in 232 (a.d. 846-7), ie. in the reign of the caliph 
Wathiq (a.d, 842-7), and rewrote it in 272 (a.d. SS5-6), under the 
caliph Mu'tamid. If the first date is exact, the “Book of Routes and 

* EGA, ym, z5n. \ - -A Al-ytmdrhmt,,p> 

. ® On the author Brockelmann, i, 210; ' ■ * FihmG x$o; GMS, vi, a, p, 4oo. 
Fiftrist, p.z 6 i. . ■' ^ FihHst, 149. ■ 

. * Khalifa, i, 509 {No, 1 1870), ■ ■ ' ' BGA, \%p.xx. 
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Kingdoms” by Ibn Khurdadhbih appeared in its first version long 
before the work of Marwazi, and the mistake of al-Nadim | must be P 10 
explained by the fact that only the second version was known to him, 
as is shown by his words relating to the caliph Mu'tamid. De Goeje’s 
opinion was opposed by Marquart, who ^ sought to prove that there 
was only one edition of Ibn Khurdadhbih’s work, terminated not 
earlier than 272. Marquart attributes a decisive importance to the 
fact that already in that version of Ibn Khurdadhbih’s work which de 
Goeje considers as the earlier one are mentioned the Toghuzghuz, as 
the Arabs usually called the Uyghurs, this information having been 
borrowed by Ibn KhurdMhbih from the traveller Tamim ibn Bahr 
al-Muttawwi'i, who visited the Toghuzghuz in a region which the 
Uyghurs, according to Chinese sources, conquered only in a.d. 866 . 

Yet in another passage^ Marquart himself quotes (though with a 
wrong interpretation) the text of Jahiz, who died in 255 (a.d. 868-9), 
in which the Toghuzghuz are mentioned not as new-comers, but 
as old inhabitants of the same locality, in the neighbourhood of the 
country of the Kharlukhs (Qarluq). Evidently the word Toghuzghuz, 
as is only to be expected from its etymological origin {toquz-oghuz 
“nine Oghuz”), did not always designate the Uyghurs ; the Arabs 
apparently transferred to the Uyghurs the name of the previous 
inhabitants of the locality conquered by them.-'* Therefore, in order 
to refute de Goeje’s opinion on the two versions, other proofs ought 
to be adduced. It is doubtful, for instance, whether Ibn Khurdadhbih 
could speak about the caliph Wathiq in his lifetime without using the 
traditional formulae accepted in such cases; but this argument would 
have significance only in case the full and not the abbreviated version 
of Ibn Khurdadhbih had reached us. 

Unlike the work of Marwazi, forgotten at an early date, that of Ibn 
Khurdadhbih obtained a wide circulation and was utilized by many 
scholars, among whom was undoubtedly, though perhaps not at first 
hand, our author. The problem of wW exactly was borrowed by 
later authors and from which of Ibn Khurdadhbih’s works it was 
borrowed, is somewhat obscured by the fact that the “Book of Routes 
and Kingdoms” has reached us, as de Goeje has proved,^ only in 
an abridged form. In quotations from Ibn Khurdadhbih by other 
authors a more complete text is sometimes found than in the two 

* J. Marquart, Osteuropdische und ^ Cf. for instaace, my Report on a 
ostasiatische Streifzuge, Leipzig, 1903, Scientific Mission to Central Asia, 
p. 290. a. 'SfiQB.thtTg in Jour n. Ministry 1893-1894, SPb. 1897 (in Russian), 
of Public Instruction (yMiVP), New p. 33 and sq. 

Series, xiii, 1908, p. 374 (in Russian), BGA,yi, p.xv and sq. 

^ Streifziige, p. gi. 
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known MSS. of Ibn Khnrdadhbih’s work ; many statements of such 
authors as Ibn al-Faqih/ Yak^ubl, Ibn Rusta,^ and others are founded 
on Ibn Khurdadhbih. Besides the ‘‘Book of Routes and Kingdoms” 
Ibn Khurdadhbih wrote several other treatises, of which the nearest 
to the “ Book of Routes and Kingdoms” as regards subject-matter was, 
judging by the title, the “Book of the Genealogies of the Persians 
and of their Colonies”, and it is possible that some of the references 
to Ibn Khurdadhbih belong to this latter work. Another question 
to be elucidated is whether some of the authors could have utilized 
directly the same sources as those from which Ibn Khurdadhbih’s 
data were derived. 

Ibn Khurdadhbih says in his Preface that he translated Ptolemy’s 
Geography from a foreign language (it is not said whether from 
Greek or Syriac) ; this translation is not mentioned in Arabic litera- 
ture. According to Nallino,^ the translation of Ptolemy’s Geography 
was made by Ibn Khurdadhbih for his own use and was not put into 
circulation. It is remarkable that even this author, who calls himself 
a translator of Ptolemy, attributes to Ptolemy the statement, which 
does not occur in the Greek original, namely, that in his times there 
were 4,200 towns altogether.^ In Ptolemy there is no such estimate 
of towns.] 

P 1 1 In spite of his study of Ptolemy, Ibn Khurdadhbih wrote his book 
on a totally different plan. The astronomical divisions are entirely 
put aside; the principal part is devoted to “itineraries”, f.e. the 
description of routes connecting provinces and towns, with an exact 
indication of distances. MasYidi,^’ with some contempt, calls geo- 
graphy, as understood by Ibn Khurdadhbih, a science for couriers 
and letter-carriers (to a Russian these words may recall the well-known 
words of Mme Prostakov in P'onvizin’s comedy Nedorod), Actually, 
hardly any one will deny that the “Books of Routes and Kingdoms” 
form precisely the moat precious part of Arabic geographical litera- 
ture. Thanks to them we know the topography of the Muslim Near 
East of the ninth to tenth centuries much better than that of the 
ancient world. It is a matter of regret that among documents of 
ancient literature such compositions as Isidore of Charax’ BraBfjim 
JlapBrnol, and to a certain extent the “peripli” of the Black Sea 
and the Indian Ocean, occupy such an isolated place, though Ptolemy 
would have probably classed them with “chorography”, which he 
. opposes to, scientific geography.; 

, yBGA,vd:. y ^ BGA.vn, : ■BGA, . 

vi,' 39 ., -Frames if art 
Al»dfvwSrmm^ vi, p, xii. 
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We have seen that a translation of Ptolemy had also been in the 
hands of a contemporary of Ibn Khurdadhbih, Kindi, who wrote 
a geographical treatise under a different title, indicating a closer 
relation to mathematical geography; but a pupil of Kindi, Ahmad 
Sarakhsi, wrote, like Ibn Khurdadhbih, a book of routes and king- 
doms. Sarakhsi, as his appellation denotes, was a native of Khorasan, 
but his life and work, as far as it is known, were connected only with 
Baghdad, where he perished in 899, seemingly a victim to court 
intrigue.^ Another disciple of Kindi, who came to 'Iraq from the 
eastern provinces, Abu Zayd Ahmad ibn Sahl al-Balkhi, returned to 
his birthplace, where he lived for many years (he died in 934) and 
where he wrote his geographical work, which had a great influence 
on later geographers, among whom was our author. 

Ill 

De Goeje devoted a detailed article^ to the question of the geo- 
graphical work of ABU ZAYD BALKHi and of its relation to those works 
of Istakhri and Ibn-Hauqal which have reached us. In it he quotes 
biographical data on Balkhi found in the biographical dictionary of 
Safadi, Al-Wdfi hil-wafdydt.^ It is clear now that Safadi borrowed 
this information from Yaqat,"*- who, in his turn, found it in the book 
on Abu Zayd, which was composed by Abu Sahl Ahmad ibn- 
'Ubaydillah ibn-Ahmad, “client of the Commander of the FaithfuF’. 

As to Abu Sahl, he utilized an earlier biography of Balkhi, the author 
of which was Abu Muhammad IJasan ibn-Muhammad al-Wazm 
who personally knew Abu Zayd Balkhi and had studied under him.® 

The most important addition to de Goeje ’s data is Yaqut’s testi- 
mony according to which Balkhi died (in Dhul-qa'da 322/October 
934) at the age of 87 or 88; he was therefore born about 235 (a.d, 
849-50).^ His geographical work, composed, as may be gathered 
from de Goeje, in 308 or 309 (a.d. 920 or a little later), was therefore 
written by him | in his late old age. His journey to 'Iraq, mentioned P 12 
by de Goeje (Yaqut^ says that he went there on foot with a caravan 
of pilgrims), belongs to his early youth, as is confirmed by the fact 

The version of the MAmf, p. 261, heretic who had tried to lead astray 
according to which the wazir Qasim the caliph himself, 
fraudulently added the name of Saralihsi ® ZZ>MG, xxv, 42-58. 
to the list, confirmed by the caliph, of ^ Brockelmann, ii, 32. 
persons condemned to death, is in con- GMS, vi, i, pp. 141-52. 

tradiction with that of a familiar of the ® Ibid,, pp. 143, 144, and 147 

caliph Mu'tafiid, Ibn I^amdun, re- * Ibid., p. 141. 

corded by Yaqut, GMS, vi, I, p. 159, ZDMG, xxv, ^9. 

according to which the caliph deliber- ® GMS, vi, i, p. 145. . 

ately sent Sarakhsi to his death as an 
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that he studied under Kindi, who died soon after 870 (see above). 
Balkhi spent eight years in 'Iraq and while there visited the neighbour- 
ing countries. He acquired broad and many-sided knowledge and 
when, by way of Herat, he returned to hi.s native Balkh, his learning 
won him great fame.^ The eight years spent in 'Iraq do not cover, in 
all probability, the whole of the time of his travels ; seeing that nothing 
is said about his life in Balkh before the accession to the throne of 
the SSmanid Nasr II (a.d. 914-43), one may conclude that he only 
returned to his birthplace in his old age. To the first years of the 
reign of Nasr II belong, in all probability, Balkhi’s comments, quoted 
ill the Fihrist,^ about his relations with the general Flusayn ibn-'Ali 
al-Marwazi (or Marwarrudhi) and also with the wazir Abri-'Abdillali 
Muhammad ibn-Ahmad Jayhani. Balkhi received from Husayn and 
his brother Muhammad Su'ltik^ regular material assistance, but for- 
feited this subsidy in consequence of having composed a religious 
treatise, which later was highly appreciated in orthodox circles. YaquT 
quotes an opinion according to which Balkhf s work was ranked with 
the most useful, from the Muslim point of view, that had ever been 
written. (Husayn was an Isma'ili heretic; Balkh!, too, in his youth 
held Shi'ite views, which he later abandoned.) The wazir Jayhani 
used to send to Balkhi presents of female slaves, but later deprived 
him of this attention because of Balkhi^s treatise on sacrifices (u/- 
Qarahln wal-DhabaHh)^ which he disliked. The wazir Jayhani was 
suspected of dualism, and some peculiarities of his personal life ivere 
connected, in the minds of the people, with his religious opinions: 
he would not touch a man otherwise than through cloth or paper, 
and could not suffer the presence of cats.*^ 

So far as is known, Balkhi was employed in the service of the 
State only during the short administration in Khorasan of the 

eminent dihqan of Marv, Ahmad ibn-Sahl (a.d. 918 19), who was 

held to be a descendant of the Persian kings.^’ Ahmad was at the head 
of the Saminid troops who quelled the revolt of Husayn Marwarrudhi, 
.and took the latter prisoner. Subsequently, white in Nishapur, 
Ahmad abandoned the cause -of the Samlnids and was obliged to 
retreat to M'arv where he was defeated and taken prisoner, and later 
died in the prison of Bukhara. Ahmad ibn-Sahl came from a family 

^ GMS, vi, I, p, 147. ■-. * GMS, ,vi, i, p. 14P below. 

' ^ B'ihrist^ 138,, cpoted in YiqCIt, {.e.^ ' -On this GMS, vi, 6, p. 293, accord- 
141 and sq. In the MMs* Abu-' All mg to SalKmi’s History of the Rulers 
stands, by mistake, instead of AbU- ■ of Khnrmdn, mwAost, On this ef. my 
'Abdilldh. TwrAesten, ii (Engl, ed., p. 10). 

^ On him de Go.eje, ZDMG^ xxv, S4j- :On him xny Turkesian (Russian ed.), 

note I. i,6andsq.,ii,25i8ndsc|.(EngLed.p.24o)., 
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of zealous Iranian patriots; his brothers fell victims to the national 
fanaticism (ta^assub) of the Arabs; there lived with Ahmad in Marv 
a certain Sarv, to whom Firdausi refers when recounting the lays of 
Rustamd At that time Abu Zayd tried to keep outside of the national 
disputes about the relative superiority of Arabs and Persians, as 
well as outside of the religious discussion of the relative merits of 
'All and the other companions of the Prophet.^ Whatever his own 
national origin, and whatever his native language, he, as a scholar, 
spoke the literary Arabic, and in the same language, though with no 
great success, did the amir Ahmad ibn-SahF try to communicate 
with him when he arrived in Balkh (there is no other information on 
Ahmad ibn-Sahl’s stay in Balkh). When Balkhi declined the office 
of wazir offered him by Ahmad ibn-Sahl, there was appointed to 
this position a friend and countryman of his, Abul-Qasim 'Abdullah 
ibn- Ahmad ibn-Mahmud Ka'bi, who also wrote treatises of a religious 
nature, though even farther removed from orthodoxy. In Sam'ani 
he I is called head of the Mu'tazilites.^ Balkhi took a post as secretary P 13 
under Ka'bi with an allowance of 500 dinars a month. Abul-Qasim 
was entitled to a sum of 1,000 dinars, but he himself gave orders to the 
cashier to pay him 900, and to increase Balkhi’s salary to 600, on the 
express understanding that Balkhi should receive his salary in good 
coin, while all questionable coins were to be put down to his own 
account. 5 At that happy time Balkhi, thanks to the generosity both 
of the amir and the wazir, acquired some property in his native village 
of Shamistiyan, on the Gharbangi canal (one of the twelve canals 
irrigating the environs of Balkh), and this property was inherited 
by his descendants. 

After the fall of Ahmad ibn-Sahl, Balkhi, apparently, lived as a 
private person on his own lands. Without indication of date‘s it is 
reported that a Samanid amir (probably Nasr) invited him to come 
to Bukhara, and that Balkhi declined the invitation, giving as his 
reason that he was frightened by the violence of the current and the 
width of the Amu-darya. Other persons of high rank, with whom 
Balkhi kept up a correspondence, were the amirs of Chaghaniyan 
(later viceroys of Khorasan), Abu-Bakr Muhammad and his son 
Abu- 'Ali Ahmad,^ but he seems not to have met them in person. 

* Z'FO, xxii, 280. Goeje, ZDMG, xxv, s5j refers to 

* GMS, vi, i,p.i48. ^ Jbid.,^.iso. Maqdisi and Safadi, but the reference 

* GMS, XX, p. 485. Ka'bi, who died of Yaqut, GMS, vi, i, p. 152, to Maq- 

in 319 (a-d. 931) also wrote historical disi shows that §afadi borrowed this 
works; cf, Turkestan, p. II, infornaation through Yaqht from the 

® GMS, vi, I, p. 147. same Maqdisi, 

^ Only ia Maqdisi, BGA, iii, 4. De ’ GMS, vi, 1, p. 143. 
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The number of Balkhl’s compositions, according to his grandson,* 
was sixty. The geographical treatise of BalkhI, which in all probability 
(reports are somewhat contradictory)^ bore the title Simar~al~ 
aqallm (“Images of Climes”), is not expressly mentioned among 
them. The contents of Istakhri’s work, founded, as is known, on 
that of Balkhi, make one suppose that the title referred not to the 
division of the habitable world into seven climes from south to 
north, but to climes as geographical divisions, representing inde- 
pendent entities. Of such climes Ispxkhri enumerates twenty, and 
the same number appeared in Balkhi.3 As a matter of fact in the list ‘d 
of Balkhi ’s works there are mentioned some titles referring to 
geographical contents. Such are, for instance, the “Book of the 
Heavens and the Universe” and a “Commentary on Images” {tafslr 
al'-mwar). It is possible that by the latter title is meant the geo- 
graphical work of Balkhi which, according to Maqdisi, was only a 
very short commentary on Balkhi’s maps.-'' 

Already in those times the question of the authorship of the work, 
which now forms the first volume of the Bibliotheca Geagraphorum 
Arabicorumi w‘ds not quite dear. Maqdisi^ saw only three copies of 
this work, one-— in Rayy/ another- — in Nlshapur, and the third— in 
Bukhara. In the first case, the authorship [of the maps ? ytimab ila 
Abi Zayd bil-ashkal. V.M.] was attributed to Balkhi ; in the second 
(in the MS. itself there was no author’s name), to Abu Bakr Muham- 
mad ibn-al-Marzuban al-Muhawwali al-Karkhi, who died in 309 
(a.d. 921-2); in the third, to Abu-Ishaq Ibrahim ibn-Muhammad al- 
Farisi AL-iSTAKiiRi, who was named in the MS. itself. Maqdisi con- 
siders the last to be the most probable, as he had seen several persons 
who had known Istakhrl and witnessed the composition of his work ; 
one of these witnesses w^as Abu-Nasr al-HarbI, muhtasib of the town 
of Bukhara.® The putative authorship of Karkhi is mentioned 

* IWiif., p. 150. ■ of the Heavens and the Universe”. He 

* ZDMG, XXV f 57. ... then proceeds; If this title refers to the 

According to Maqdisi, BGA, iii,4to> get>graphical work of Balkhi, this could 

* Given by Yiqut (GMS, vi, i, lead to the conclusion that to Balkhi 

p. 142 and sq.) more fully than in the belonged only the explanation of the 
printed edition of the Fihmt, p.. 138. . maps, but not the maps themselves. 

* [In an, additional note Professor ■ The astronomer Ahd-Ja'fiir al-Khizin 
Barthold gives expression to the view is often mentioned In Arabic literature, 
that, in the printed editioiis, Fihmtt .e,g. in Birunf, see Sachau’s Index to 

YfiqQt, GMS, vi, i, p, ■14217, a- ■ his edition of the C“/2ro«0/%w,J 
full stop may have wrongly cut .into two ■ * iii, ga. 

the unique title C 3 n. the library of the niiniater 

al-saiuu'' 7 val~dlam U Abl yd far' Ismft’il ibn-Abbid in that town see 
iSTMa-fw “Book of Interpretation of the iMI., p, 39 1. 

Maps of Abil Ja'far al-KhSxin’s Book ® JMd., p. 1361-1. 
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again ^ in the chapter on Sind; but in the references and quotations 
Maqdisi names only Balkhi and IstakhrL According] to deGoeje^all the p 14 
quotations in which Balkhi is named correspond entirely to Istakhri’s 
text. Nevertheless de Goeje thinks it possible that Maqdisi might 
have had in his hands, besides the text of Istakhri, that of Balkhi, ^ 
but that Yaqut, on the other hand, was in possession of a single book, 
and that quoting from this he referred principally to Istakhri, but 
sometimes to Balkhi as well, “as though following a definite system”. 

This last guess is hardly supported by the facts: Yaqut refers to 
Balkhi without mentioning Istakhri only once, with regard to the 
distance between Jedda and 'Aden;^ the corresponding words are 
of course to be found also in Istakhri.^ In all the other cases Istakhri 
alone is quoted, e.g. with regard to the distance between Hadramut 
and 'Aden .'7 Consistency, which de Goeje vainly seeks in Yaqut, 
can be discovered only in Maqdisi : with regard to three out of the 
twenty climes mentioned, viz. the last three : Khorasan, Sistan, and 
Ma-wara’ al-nahr, Balkhi is preferentially quoted; while in three 
others. Pars, Kirman, and Sind, preference is given to Istakhri. 

In de Goeje’s ® opinion the work of Istakhri represents a second 
and greatly enlarged edition of Balkhi’s work, compiled between 318 
and 331 (a.d. 930-3), i.e. in Balkhi’s lifetime. In Russian works ^ 
the date 340 (a.d. 951) is often attributed to Istakhri’s work, but 
according to de Goeje this was the date of the MS. which was the 
basis of most of the copies circulating in the East; at that date the 
work, composed twenty years earlier, was published. De Goeje 
places Istakhri’s meeting with Ibn Hauqal at the same date.^^ The 
meeting is confirmed by ibn hauqal himself, who, with Istakhri’s 
consent, undertook the revision of his work.^^ Unfortunately, Ibn 
Hauqal does not say a word as to when and where this meeting took 
place, and only mentions that by that time he had already compiled 
a map of Idharbayjan^'f- and Mesopotamia. 

Ibn Hauqal intended to give at the end of his work a full synopsis 

’ Ihid.y p. 47Sio; cf. the interpreta- Ibid., p. 48 and 51 (below): in the 

tion of the text, ibid., p, 5a, in fine, as one place: “vermutlich nicht spater 
againstZZ)MG,xxv, 48. Grammatically, als 340”; in the other: “schwerlich 
however, the previous interpretation friiher”, though the same date is meant, 
seems more natural. ” Whether Istakhri in his time had 

® ZDMG, XXV, 47. ^ Ibid., p. 52. received a similar consent from Balkhi, 

** Ibid., p. 46. ® Yaqut, ii, 4117. and whether he had met him at all, is 

® jSGyl, i, 27 above. not known. 

7 Yaqut, ii, 28519; Istakhri, 273. ” ii, 2369. 

® ZDMG, XXV, 50. ^ In the final edition of Ibn Hauqal’s 

® Cf. e.g, Toumansky’s article, ZFO, work, Adharbayjan, as in I^fakhri, is 
X, 127. represented on the same map as Ar- 

i^DMG, XXV, 51 and sq. raenia and Arran. [Cf. our § 35.] 
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of his travels,'^ but never carried out his intention; the only definite 
date given is that of his departure as a young man from Baghdad 
(Thursday, Ramadan 7, 331, i.e. in May, a.d. 943);“ otherwise it is 
merely said that he visited certain towns in certain years, 'riie year 
of the termination of his work is held to be 367 (a.d. 977-8). ^ During 
P 16 such a lapse of time Ibn Hauqal could evidently visit | the same towns 
several times; thus in 358 (a.d. 968-9) he was in Mosul for the last 
tinier^ He wrote liis work as a subject of the Fapinid caliph, and 
apparently spent in the West the years preceding the completion of 
his book, since in 361 (a.d. 971-2) he was in Sicity.'"' This may 
account for the fact that his work did not acquire, in the Eastern 
parts of the Muslim world, the same fame as that of his predecessor. 
Only the work of Istakhrl was translated into Persian; the manu- 
script which Sir W. Ouseley took for a copy of the translation of 
Ibn Hauqal and edited as such was found to be an abridged version 
of Istakhri’s book.^’ The acquisition by the libraiy of Shalirukh in 
the fifteenth century of a copy of the Arabic original of Istakhrl 
gave an impulse to the composition in Persian of the geographical 
work of Hafiz“i Abru.’' 

* EGA, ii, 2365.«. wnard only on Ramaclan 25. 

^ IbicL, Sig. It is apparently not ^ In de Goeje’s opinion, EGA, iv, 
quite exact, as the day of the week doe.s p. v, this date results frotn the mention, 
not corre.spond to the date. If instead EGA, ii, 20ir„ of the khutba, read “last 
of khalauna one reads haqlna, the date year”, by the Ziyatiid ruler of Yemen, 
would be I June, 943, but such a supposi- (Lants Poole, The Muhaminadan Dytms- 
tion would be untenable. Ihn Hauqal tiesy Russian transl., p. 72; Zamhaur, 
adds that on the same day the Idam- p. 115), in the name of the Fatimid 
diinid Na?ir al-daula left BaKhdatl, caliph. But de Gocyc fails to say at 
fleeing from the I'ui-ks. Nasir al-tlaula this phtce (anti apparently at any other) 
became chief amir of Baghdad (cimlr in what .source he found the change of 
on Sha'brm I, 330 (A.p.2t.iv. the khigba in Yemen in 366. In Ibn 
942); the same date in Ibn-Miskawuih, al-Athir there is no inhirmation on the 
Eclipse of the Ahbmid Caliphate, ii, 28, subject. Sir J.W.Redhouse in his Intro- 
and in Ibn al-Athir, viii, 286. His rule duction to Khazraji’s History of Yemen 
came to an end a,s a re.suit of the battle (GMS, iii, t, p. ii) say.s that when in 
mentioned by Ibn IJauqal; it had 377 (a.d. 987) “the Hiwaliyy ruler of 
lasted, according to Ibn-Miskawaih San'i’i” took Zabid, he suppre.ssed the 
{Eclipse, ii, 13 months and 3 days; khutba in the name of the Fitimsds. 
according to Ibn al-Athir, 13 months Reinaud {Giographie d'/llnmlfeda, In- 
and 5 day.s, which brings U.S in any case trod., p. Ixxxiii), without proofs, 
to the firet days of RamadSn 331 ; it is places the termination of Ihn IJauqul’s 
possible that Thursday, RamadSn 3, is work in 366 (a.d. 976) [evidently after 
meant (a.d. tt.v.943). In Zambaur Uylcnlmoek, p. 15?]. 

{Manuel, p. 9) the day of Rainadin 7, ' EG/i, ii, 1465) ; see above. 

331, is given as the date of the passing ® Ihid,, asM-ia. 

of the power. from, Ni§tr .:aI-DauIa. to . ^ Him, Pers. MSS., p, 416. 

the Turk TuzGn,;, but,, according to Ibn ■ AEMu^affariya (a .wolume ciedi- 

aI-Ath!r (viii, 298), TuxCin .. received . ■ .cated to, Baron .Victor .Rosen by his 

from the caliph the title of amir at- pupik), pp. 3, 13, and 
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It is beyond doubt that our author had before him a copy of the 
work of Balkhi or of Istakhrl. This is particularly evident in the 
chapters devoted to the western provinces; for instance, the words 
of our author (f. 34b) on Malatya correspond perfectly with Istakhri’s 
text, p. 62 : 

hX* ^ulaL^ 

4I dllLo 'ii jLJSb 

The text of Istakhri is sometimes not very exactly rendered; our 
author calls Marida “the greatest town of Andalus” (36b), while 
Istakhrl, p. 43, speaks of it as “(one) of the greatest towns of Andalus”. 

A quotation from Istakhri, p. 68 and sq., not exactly understood, 
accounts for what our author says of Athens. South and west of 
Constantinople Istakhri distinguishes, the Athenian and the Roman 
shores, but the words “Athens” and “Rome” {Rumiya) 

remain to him names of towns; of Athens, as a town, it is said 
that there was “the residence of the wisdom of the Greeks” {yundni- 
yun). According to our author (f. 37b), “the Athenian coast” included 
the entire sea-coast from the strait of Constantinople (Bosphorus) 
to Andalus (Spain); he knows “Athinas” only as the name of a 
locality where in ancient times there stood a town Yunaniyan, and, 
as he says, “all the wise men and philosophers rose from this region 
{ndhiyat) of Athnias”. 

Historical facts are likewise now and then borrowed from Istakhri 
(or Balkhi). In the chapter on mountains (f . 7b), as in Istakhri’s account 
of the Arabian peninsula, a mountain is mentioned, the summit of 
which occupied an area of 20 farsakhs in circumference, where there 
existed cultivated fields and running water, and, also as in Istakhri, 
it is said that the locality was conquered by the Qarmatian Muham- 
mad ibn-al-Fadl. According to our author this event took place “in 
ancient times”, which is not very accurate, in that it refers to an 
event of circa 300 H. but perhaps the words andar qadlm^ used 
also two lines above with regard to the ancient capital of the Yemen 
kings, were repeated by a clerical error. Some passages in our author 
more nearly resemble Ibn liauqal than Istakhri. In the chapter on 
Iraq (f. 31b) Qasr ibn-Hubayra is called the largest town between 
Baghdad and Kufa; these words j do not figure in BGA^ i, 85, but P 16 
they exist in EGA, ii, 166. Of course one cannot conclude from this 

' The Qarmatian Muljammad ibn'-- Muhammadan Dynasties, go, 

al-Fadh the brother of the shortly after 293/904, and according to 

Qarmatian 'Adi ibn-al-Fadh who sacked ■ Zambaur, Manuel, p, 115, in 303 H. 

Zabid according to Lane-Poole, The 
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that our author utilized Ibn Hauqal’s original; in this case, as in 
many others, Ndldeke^ is right in saying that Ibn Hauqal’s relation 
to Istakhrl cannot be determined by a simple comparison of the two 
texts of EGA, i and EGA, ii. The missing words of Istakhri’s text, 
as published by de Goeje, are to be found in the abridged version 
(Gotha MS.) and in the Persian translation edited by Ouseley; 
consequently they were undoubtedly in Istakhri. 

The terms of our author’s description (26a) of three Muslim 
colonies on the lower reaches of the Sir-darya- corresponds almost 
literally to Ibn Hauqal’s text, p. 393, In EGA, i, these colonies are 
not mentioned; but it is sufficient to compare Istakhri’s text in de 
Goeje’vS edition, p, 333, with Yaqut’s-^ quotation from Istakhri, to be 
convinced that the course of the Sir-darya was described in Istakhri 
with much more detail than in the de Goeje edition.*^ 

Did our author have before him Balkhi’s work in its primitive 
form, or in Istakhri’s version ? Some passages apparently show the 
influence of those chapters of EGA, i, which are principally attributed 
to Istakhri, e.g. the chapters on Sind and especially the description 
of Mansura (f. 26a), cf. Istakhri’s text, p. 173. But this passage 
may also have stood in Balkhi. The dependence on Balkhi-Istakhri 
is still more noticeable in the chapters of the Hiidud al- ^diarn dealing 
with Khorasan and Transoxiana which, in the original, belong un- 
doubtedly to Balkhi : vide the passages on the Herat mosque and the 
number of people w'ho spend their time there (f. 19b, cf. Lstakhri, 
p. 265) ; the description of Bilshang (//w/., cf. Istakhri, p. 270) ; the 
account of the river Murghab, which crosses the village Diza (f. 20a, 
cf. Lstakhri, p. 270); the account of the three Buttam (or Butman) 
mountain chains (f. 23b, cf. Istakhri, p. 333) ; the account of the 
outposts at Osh (f. 24a, cf. Lstakhri, p. 333); and the account of 
Khatlarn or Khaylam as being the birthplace of the amir Nasr 
(ibid., cf. Lstakhri, p. 334). In two instances, namely in the accounts 
of the market in Marsmanda (f. 23b, cf, Ibn Idauqal, p, 38%) and of 
sixty villages near Sokh (f. 24a, Ibn Hauqal, p, 3961), our author’s 
words can be compared only with the text of EGA, ii, because in 
BGAf i, the corresponding passages of the Balkhi -Istakliri text have 

* Ivi, 433, yamtaddu *ald al~atrdk ai-'Ghmmya 

® Barthold, Turkestan, n, 179, Engl, one must read fa yamtaddu ild al~ 
transL, p. 178; Barthold, History of qaryat aldj.adUha. 

Irrigatiim in Turkestan, SPb. 1914 (in, * De Goeje himself says that in 
Russian), p. 149.. : t, he give.s only the abridged text of 

.-f Yiqut, it, 404 and sq.. The text in the 'description . of Transoxiana, “wah- 
Yaqilt, as ,de Goeje points out in a ' rend der , .eigentliche Text des I.^takbri 

note, BG/f, ii, 3930 is clearly corrupt, - bei ,Ilm Ijlauqal und in den Anraer- 
especially 405^ where instead of fa kungen dazu zu fmdm ist*’. 
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not come down to us. Apparently, among the passages of the Balkhi- 
Istakhri text, that have distinctly influenced our author, there is none 
that from a chronological point of view could belong to Istakhri 
alone. liallaj, who was executed in 309 (a.d. 922), is mentioned by 
both our author (f. 28a) and Istakhri (p. 148 and sq.), but he would 
hardly have been named by Balkhi. Yet it is possible that our author 
had another source in this case, as Hallaj is mentioned by Istakhri 
elsewhere than in the description of Hallaj ’s native town al-Bayda. 

Moreover, the question whether or not Balkhi’s version has been 
preserved in Arabic MSS. along with that of Istakhri would now 
require a fresh consideration. De Goeje has proved very convincingly^ 
that the MSS. that were at his disposal, inclusive of the Berlin MS. 
(which Brockelmann^ in spite of de Goeje still ascribes to Balkhi), | P 17 
all contained Istakhri’s version. But since then certain new MSS. 
attributed to Balkhi have been discovered; viz. the MS. acquired in 
Egypt by Ahmad Zaki bey^ and the “Balhikodex mit schdnen 
Karten”, acquired in Baghdad for the Hamburg library:'^ the neces- 
sary evidence as to the extent to which their texts differ from that of 
BGA^ is still to be given. 

IV 

A geographical work, under the same current title of “Book of 
Routes and Kingdoms”, was written by the Samanid wazir Abu 
'Abdillah Muhammad ibn- Ahmad jayhanI, who is mentioned in 
Balkhi’s biography. References to this work are often met with, but 
the work itself seems to have completely disappeared. Among the 
geographers of the tenth century who utilized it are Ibn HauqaP and 
Maqdisi. It can be seen from the latter’s’ comments that Ibn 
Khurdadhbih’s work formed the basis of that of Jayhani. Occasion- 
ally the same MS., if it did not contain an indication of the author’s 
name, was attributed by some to Ibn Khurdadhbih, and by others 
to Jayhani. But it can be gathered from Maqdisi that Jayhani, 

' ZDMG, XXV, 42-58. The final present work had already gone to press 
conclusion, p. 57, is that both MSS., I had the opportunity of examining the 
taken a.s the basis of the edition, ws. the Hamburg MS. Like the Berlin MS., 
Bologna one (on which see V. Rosen, it proved to be the work of I§takhri, 
Remarques, &c., Rome, 1885, p. 94) and not of Balkhi. It also contains the 
the Berlin one (in printed editions famous story of the author’s stay in 
respectively A and B), transmit if not Samarqand (EGA, i, 318), which could 
entirely, at least in its greater part, the not belong to Balkhi, who, according to 
work of Istakhri, the direct evidence of Maqdisi (EGA, 

GAL, i, 229. iii, 414), never crossed the Oxus. 

L Ign.Kv&tchkovsky, Abii Hatiif a ad- * /iG.<d, ii, 2363, with an unfavourable 

Dimwan, Leiden, 1912, p. 24. mention both of Jayhani’s work and of 

* C. Seybold in ZDMG, Ixvii, 541, that of Ibn Khurdadhbih. 

s In the summer of 1929 when the ’ QL ray Turkestan, p. 12 and sq. 
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besides written sources, utilized oral information; he assembled 
foreigners and bade them speak of their native lands and of the roads 
leading thereto. Thus, according to Magdisi,"^ it was a 140 days* 
journey from Tunkat^ to the principal town of China, “as Jayhani 
was told by the ambassadors, and he mentioned this in his book and 
clearly expressed it in his statement”. 

Unfortunately this itinerary has not come down to us eitlier 
through Maqdisi or any other author; 1 have not met with quotations 
from it. But one might suppose a priori that the great number of 
geographical names belonging to Central Asia and found in our 
author shows the latter’s dependence on the itinerary given by 
JayhanL It is somewhat difficult to determine the extent of such 
a dependence, seeing that our author does not give any itineraries; 
but many of the geographical names of the Hudud al-'alam are also 
quoted by an author of the eleventh century, gardIzI,-"* who gives 
the distances between the towns and the itineraries, i.e. precisely 
the information missing in the Uiidud al-aXimi. Gardizi states that 
he borrowed these data from Ibn Khurdadhbih, Jayhani, and a third 
anonymous work under the title Tawadid al~dunyaP At one place 
Gardizi’s expressions literally coincide with the quotation from 
Jayhani found in Biruni,*’ though referring not to the route to China, 
but to that from Khotan to Tibet. According to Biruni, Jayhani 
said that “the Ciiincse in ancient times built a bridge from the summit 
of one mountain to the summit of another, on the way from Khotan 
into the province of the Tibetan’ Khaqan; whoever crosses this 
bridge enters the locality where the air impedc.s respiration and 
P 18 renders the tongue heavy ; many of j those who pass there die from this, 
but many recover as well. 'Fhe ’Fibetans call it Mountain of Hell.” 
The same passage (of course in Persian translation) is found almost 
verbatim in Gardizi, where the building of the liridge is attributed 
to the people of Khotan, winch perhaps can be explained by a mistake 
of the copyist instead of Evidently mountain sickness is 

‘ /iGVJ, iii, 3.J.6 (345h). by ‘'Insignificance”, “Frailty”, which 

Ff)uth of 'fashkent, on the river is rather a strange name for a geo- 
Al langarati (in Hnssian: Angren). But graphical treatise. It is more probable 
it is possible that instead of Tunkat that the book bore the name *Rab' al- 
one shtHild read Navikat, the town of dunya, “Habitable part of the World”, 
Navakat (»r Navikat being the starting- as 'indicated by a variant, see M. 
: point of several routes to China, V, Nazira’s «;d. of Zayn Berlin, 

Barthold, Report^ p. 114, note i. p. 4. V.M.J 

I ■' V. Barthold, Teperb See., pp.' 78-- , '*■',/&*{/., p. 88 (text) .and p. 113 

i ia6. (transl,). ■ 

Ibid., p. 103 (text) and, ,p. '126 ,■ d’ Chromlagm, ed. Sachau, .z,'7i. 
(trans!.). [Barthold translates Tateddu^ ^ Instead of dyt, read TWtf, 
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meant here, which even now hampers traffic along the high passes 
leading from Eastern Turkestan into India. ^ 

It is hard to say how far such a specific dependence of Gardizi on 
Jayhani confirms a similar dependence of the Hudud al-^dlam on 
Jayhani, for in the passage on Tibet^ there is less resemblance 
between the text of the Toumansky MS. and Gardizi than in such 
other passages as those on the Toghuzghuz and China. Gardizi 
mentions none of the Tibetan towns, while the Hudud aWdlam 
names a whole series of them and even attributes to Tibet several 
towns placed by Gardizi on the way from Kashghar to Khotan,^ 
though the town of Khotan itself (as in Gardizi) is described in the 
chapter on China (f. 14a) ; moreover, Khotan is placed on the frontier 
between China and Tibet, and the title “Chief of Turks and Tibetans”^ 
is attributed to the Khotan ruler. 

A passage at the beginning of the chapter on Tibet in the Touman- 
sky MS. (on the involuntary gaiety felt by every one entering Tibet) 
is clearly borrowed from Ibn Khurdadhbih.^ The data on the 
Tibetan towns are apparently derived from various sources; two 
names, Lhasa and Krsang,^ designating, it seems, the same town, 
are given as names of two different towns. As in all compilations, 
such examples are fairly frequent in the Hudud al- "dlam^ which not 
only refers to the Burtas and the Baradhas aS two distinct nations,"^ 
but also, in the chapter on Khuzistan (f. 28b), separately mentions 
Ramhur ( ?), i.e. Ramhurmuz (as in Balkhi-Istakhri,^ place of the 
assassination of Manl), and Ram-Urmuzd, a large and rich commercial 
town on the frontier between Ears and Khuzistan, though it is evident 
that the latter is only a more correct and fuller Persian form of the 
first name. In the chapter on Khuzistan the name of another large 
town is given in the Persian pronunciation, Vandushavur, instead of 
in the Arabic, Junday-Sabur; the spelling of the Toumansky MS. 
approximates very closely to the pronunciation Vandew-Shapur 
proposed by Noldeke.^ In the data borrowed from Balkhl-Istakhri 
the author sometimes substitutes a local Persian form for the literary 

* Kornilov, Kashgariya (in Russian), twelfth-century author, Turkestan, i, 2O3. 
Tashkent, 1903, p. 349. J5G.<4, vi, 170#. 

“ Cf . Doklady Akademii Nauk, Muljammad Ilaydar (sixteenth cen- 

Series B, 1934, p. 73 and sq. tury) gives Arsang, cf. Ta’rtkk-i Rashidt, 

^ V. Barthold, Report, p. 94 (text) transl. by E. Denison Ross, London, 
and p. 1 19 (transl.); Tadruf and Ras- 1895, pp. 136 and 411, 
tuya, mentioned there, figure in the [But see p. 44, note.] 

Toumansky MS. among the towns ® BG41, i, 93- [See my notes. V.M.] 
which Ibrmerly belonged to China, and ^ Noldeke, Geschichte der Perser und 
“now" belong to Tibet. Araber, -p. 4.2. 

^ Cf. the title 'Axim al-Khotan in a 
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Arabic one; thus in the pa£5sage on Herat (f. 19b), evidently borrowed 
from Balkhi-Istakhri (p. 265), he writes Hmi instead of Hardt. 

The similarities of the Hiidud aU^dlam and Gardizi, and the depen- 
dence of both on a common source, are perhaps most obvious in 
the chapters on China and the Toghuzghuz. Many names of towns, 
and among them the Persian names Baghshfir and Sangalakhp occur 
in both authors as names of localities between Tiirfan and Khami 
and between Sha-chou and Sii-chou. Gardizi gives itineraries which 
are not to be found in the Hiidud al-'dlam, but the sequence of 
names in both clearly shows that the itineraries were also known to 
the latter, who in accordance with the general plan of his composition 
P 19 enumerates the towns ] from east to west, while Gardizi does it in 
reversed order.^ There is no complete correspondence between the 
text of tlie anonym and that of Gardfzi; the former (f. 14a) mentions 
a ^‘stone tower” (burj-i sangtti)^ which seems to be the only trace of 
influence of Ptolemy’s geography in this locality (i, 12, 9, XtOwos 
TTvpyosy cf. Qudama,-'’ aldiijarn); in GardM no such name 
occurs. On the other hand, the Hudud al- ^dlam contains no mention 
of Qamul or Khami, which is found in Gardizi.^ From this we may 
conclude that at this place GardM reflects a later stage of geographical 
knowledge ; and it is possible that here our author depends on Ibn 
Khurdadhbih, and Gardizi on Jayhani. In any case our anonym’s 
information cannot be up to his own epoch, or even to that of Jayhani. 
Particularly characteristic is the description of the town of Kan-chou 
(Khamchuy f. 13b and sq.; same in Gardizi): “Half of it is owned 
by the Chinese, half by the Tibetans ; a perpetual war goes on between 
them; they are idol-worshippers; their governments is on behalf of 
the Tibetan khaqan.” Such could have been the situation in the times 
of Ibn Khurdadhbih, or in those of him whose work was his source, 
the traveller Tamim ibn-Bahr al-Muttawwi'i;® but during the whole 
of the tenth century Kan-chou was an Uyghur principality.^ 

In no greater degree does our anonym reflect the situation in India 
in the tenth century. The original source of ibn Khurdadhbih and 

^ Htidtld ai-’filmi, f. X3l> ami f. 14a; (ed. M 2 ik, Nt>. 865); hufj 

GardM in Barthoki, .Report, p. gz * Report, p. gz (text) and jn 117 

(text) and p. 117 (transL). ' (transL). IBut wee note q.] 

* Cf. e.g. the itinerary in GardM, * [Barthold translates: sultdti, but in 

te.xt p. gi, transl. p. iifs, and the order the tenth century this word meant more 

in which the towns are enumerated in probably “government”. V.M.| 
thei IJudiid i, ijti, ** Yaqut, i, S.j.0, above; Barthoki, 

_ RG/J, vi, 264,5, cf. J. Marquart, Report, p, 34. 

Rrdnsahr, p. 316. Text in BlrQnT, : ’ Cf. Bretsehnc-ider, Ah’dkvai l?e- 
India, ed, Hachau, p. 149,8; cf. j?rn«- 1, 241 and stp 

iV//tnp. 155. In Mubammadymvirizmi 
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other early Arabian geographers was in this case provided by the 
work of the traveller Abu '^Abdillah Muhammad ibn-Ishaq, who lived 
two years in Khmer (Qimar), i.e. Cambodia he it was who originated 
the passage (f. 14b) on the strict forbiddance of adultery in that 
country,^ as well as the story of the woman who ruled Orissa. The 
name Orissa occurs in two forms: Ursfin^ and Urshfm (in the story 
of the queen). The work of Balkhi-Istakhrl was utilized for instance 
in the passage dealing with the Arab rulers of Multan and with the 
town Babi (in Istakhrl, Bdniya). According to Istakhris the khutba 
in Multan was read in the name of the caliph; according to Ibn 
HauqaF in the name of the 'Abbasids whom Ibn Hauqal, writing in 
the kingdom of the Fatimids, did not recognize as caliphs ; according 
to Maqdisi, in the name of a Fatimid.^ Our anonym (f. 15a) says that 
the khutba was read in the name of Mu'izzi {bar Muiszl) \ but it is 
not clear whether we have to do here with a clerical error, the possi- 
bilities being Mu'izz (the Fatimid caliph who ruled from 953 till 
975), and “Mu'izzi” which might designate the son and successor 
of Mu'izz, the caliph 'Aziz. The acceptance of either of these hypo- 
theses [but see my translation and note, V.M.] would bring us to the 
conclusion that the anonym, perhaps from oral sources, knew of the 
Shi'ite coup detat in Multan which evidently took place after Ibn 
Hauqal and before Maqdisi. It is known that Multan remained in 
the hands of the heretics till its conquest by Mahmud the Ghaznavid 
in 1006;® the epitomizer of Ibn Hauqal, who wrote in the twelfth 
century, gratuitously supposed, in order to explain Mahmud’s 
expedition, that Multan, after Ibn Hauqal, had again passed for a 
certain time into the hands of the Hindus. 

In the chapters on Central Asia and China there are no indications 
of events that could have taken place a short time before the work 
was composed. It is possible that here, too, as in many other in- 
stances, the use of different sources made the author mention the 
same localities under different names. The town Panchul {Bjijul), 
Wen-su of the Chinese sources, was situated probably on the site of the 
present-day | Uch-Turfan,^ as confirmed by the Chinese source in P 
which it was stated that this town bore the name of Yu-chou. Gardizi 

* BGA, vii, 132. ® On this 'Utbi-Manini, ii, 72; 

* Ihid., and vi, 66 and sq. Elliot, History of India, ii, 441. 

Together with Sntndr, as in Jbn ® E. Ghavannes, Documents sur les 

Khurdadhbih, p. 642, who gives Urn- T'ou-Kiue (Turcs) occidentaux, SPb. 
shm. [But see my note, p. 243. V.M.] i903> P- 9. placed Wen-su on the site 

As in Ibn Rusta, p. 13413. of Aqsu, but later (in M, A, Stein’s 

s EGzl, i, 175. p. 544) adopted the 

f’ Ihid. ii, 230 opinion that Wen-su was Uch-Turfan. 

7 hi, 4853. [See my notes, pp, 294-7> V.M. ] 
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uses the name Bnchul,^ but not Uj\ Mahmud Kashghari (eleventh 
century)^ gives Vj but not Bnchul, whereas our author (i8a) names 
Bnchul and Uj separately, with the additional remark, absent in 
other sources, that Bnchul “now” belongs to the Khirkhiz. This 
detail can hardly pertain to the times of the author, since it can only 
reflect the situation at the time of the Qirghiz empire, at the end of 
the ninth and the beginning of the tenth centuries, ^ but could have been 
incorporated in the works both of Ibn Khurdadhbih and Jayhani. 

In the chapter on lakes are mentioned side by side (f. 3b) the lake 
of Tuz-kul, from which seven tribes of the Qarluq procured salt, 
10 farsakhs long and 8 farsakhs wide, in the country of the Khallukh 
(Qarluq), and the lake of Issik-kul, lying between the possessions 
of the Chigil and the Toghuzghuz, which was 30 farsakhs long and 
20 farsakhs wide, and on the shore of which was situated the town of 
Barskhan. In spite of the different estimate of the size of the lakes, 
it is very probable that the first name Tuz-kul also designates Issik- 
kuL® Nallino,^ on the strength of a quotation in Kharaqi, an author 
of the twelfth century, has shown that Issik-kul was mentioned by 
Jayhani ; the same quotation from Jayhani, unnoticed by Nallino, 
exists in Yaqut, II, 224, where some copyist substituted for the 
name of Issik-kul that of the port Abaskun on the Caspian. 

In the few cases where the author mentions events of his own times 
these events pertain to the history of the Muslim world. In the year 
372, in which the author completed his work, there died the Buyid 
shahanshah Fanakhusrau (in our author Panakhiisrau) who bore the 
title 'Adud al-daula (d. 8 Shawwal 372 = 26 March 983) C his 
massacre of the Baluches, an event mentioned by our author (f. 26b) 
and by MaqdisI after him,® probably belongs to the end of his reign.” 

* V. Barthold, Report, p. gi (text) ” xyaand 175. [ButBattanl, 

and p. 116 (transL). p. i6g, quotes al-Jayhani, tea 

* Mahmud al-Kashghari, Constanti- min al- tdania, V.M.] 

nople ed., i, 38; he several times (i, 335, ’ Ibn. al-Athir, ix, 13; Zambaur, 

381 ; ii, lai) cites words from the dialect Manuel, 202. 
of its inhafcitants. ® iii, 489®. 

^ V.B&rthold, A Sketch of the History ^ Ibn flauqal (BGtd, ii, 22112) speaks 
of the Semirechye, p, XQ', Barthold, The only of the victory which 'Adud al- 
Frun2e[=sPi.shpek], ig27,p. ig. daula, with the help of the Baluches, 
d' Gardizi attributes to Issik-kul a won. over the Kufich ; one must suppo.se 

still greater size, ©is. of 7 days’ journey, that the rupture with the Baluche,s 

see Barthold, Beport, p. 89 (text), p. 1 14 occurred later. [It is doubtful that 

(transL). 'Adud al-dauIa assumed the title of 

® Cf. Report on C apt. Iv, Unkovskfs shahdnshdh. As to the crushing defeat 
Embassy (iyz2-4), td. Veselovsky, of the Baluches by 'Adud al-daula, it 
pp. 187 and 193, and the map appended took place in 361 /January 972, see Ibn 

to it on which Issik-kul is called TiwifAel Misakawaih, The Eclipse, ii, 299--301. 

(<;2Ke'-;%o'/.) [But see my note. V.M.] V.M.3 
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In the description of the town of Qum (f. 29a) it is said that the secre- 
tary {dablr) Bul-Fadl, the son of 'Amid, was a native of that place. 
The person here meant is the famous Buyid minister Abul-Fadl ibn 
al-'AmidA who died in Hamadan on the night of Thursday,^ 6 Safar 
360 (8 December 970). Quite singular is the mention by our author 
(33a), in the chapter on Adharbayjan, Armenia, and Arran, of the 
large village of Mubaraki which was situated at the gates of Barda'a 
where “the camp of the Russians {Rus) stood, at the time when they 
seized Barda'a’V^nd where they were afterwards besieged, an event 
which, as is known, happened in 332 (a.d. 943-4), ^ forty years 
before the composition of the Hudud ah'^alam. 

The mention of the Russian raid is perhaps corroborative of a fact 
which I have pointed out elsewhere,"^ that the Caspian provinces 
are described by our anonym with particular detail. Here he gives 
us a whole series of details | which one would vainly look for elsewhere. P 
The same remark applies in part to his description of the south- 
eastern shore of the Caspian ; especially worthy of attention is the 
fact, apparently not mentioned in other sources, that two languages 
were spoken in Astarabad (f. 29b). However, it is evident that our 
author knows the eastern Caspian shore less than the western one, 
for in the description of the former several notable inaccuracies occur. 

In two places (f. iia and f. 29b) the river Hirand is mentioned as 
rising in the mountains of Tus, traversing the confines of Ustuva 
and Jarmukan,^ flowing between the two parts of the town of Gurgan,^ 
then directing itself towards the town of Abaskun, and finally 
emptying itself into the Khazar (Caspian) Sea. One sees that the 
upper course of the Atrak has been confounded with the lower course 
of the Gurgan, to form one river. (It is remarkable that the river 
Atrak, in spite of the fact that its waters irrigated the town of Dihistan 
and its environs,'^ is not mentioned by the tenth-century geographers.) 
If, therefore, the anonym’s data upon the Caspian provinces were 
borrowed from one source, it is probable that this source was com- 
posed not in the eastern, but in the western part of the Caspian region. 

With less geographical detail are described the provinces of modern 

' Cf. his biography by Araedroz *a/am quoted, p. 91. 

(from Ibn-Miskawaih) in Ber Islam, ^ Izd. Kavkaz. Instituta, vi, 63 
in, 323 and sq. and sq. 

® Hf/I., p, 346; in the translation, ^ J,rni,kdn, f. iia and f. igh, BGA, 

P* 339> by mistake Wednesday. The Hi, 300 below and 320 J.rmGkan^ on its 
correct translation (night of Thursday) site, ihid., p. 352, where J,rm.qan is 
in The Eclipse of the "Abbadd Khali- placed at three stages from Nasa. 
phate,v, zt)3. f Cf. ii, >73; Hi, 358 and sq. 

® Cf. Yalmbovsky in VizantiisMy Y . Barthold, The History of Iniga- 

Vremmnik, xxiv, 63-92; the j^udud al- tion in Turkestan, p. 32. 
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Afghanistan, more closely related to the author, but the fact is inter- 
esting that the Afghans (Afghanan, f. i6a) are mentioned as a people ; 
until now 'Utbi^ was considered the oldest author mentioning this 
ethnographical term {al~Afghaniya). Particularly little information is 
given on that part of Afghanistan where, at that time (since a.d. 977) 
ruled Sabuktagin, founder of the Ghaznavid dynasty, later so power- 
ful.^ Apparently, the text here has been somewhat corrupted by the 
copyists. The name of the town of Ghazna occurs several times in 
its usual form “Ghaznin”, but it is not impossible that to this same 
town may pertain the words about the rich commercial town Ghazaq, 
which at first belonged to India but later passed under the sway of 
Islam and formed the frontier between the possessions of the Muslims 
and those of the Infidels (f, 22a). 

V 

From the Preface translated by Toumansky^^ Russian readers 
could form an idea of the author’s conception of his task. Not quite 
clear is the title chosen, Kitah hudud al-dlam min al-mashriq ild 
aUmaghrih, which in Toumansky’s translation is rendered “The 
Book of the Frontiers (or Limits) of the World from East to West”.*^ 
The second variant of the translation (“the limits”) is apparently 
the more correct, though in Toumansky’s mind it was perhaps con- 
nected with the peculiarity of the work in which “for each province 
the frontiers are given first of all”. The word hudUd in Arabic 
geographical literature means not so much “frontiers”, in the sense 
of frontier-line, as “limits”, in the sense of the total extent of a 
territory. In Ibn Khurdadhbih’s words, ^ Ptolemy abdna al~hiidud^ 
which de Goeje translates “a donne une bonne description”.^* How- 
ever, in the description of two provinces Khorisan and Transoxiana, 
our author uses the 'SNOvd hudud in some special and not very clear 
sense. Separately from the description of the provinces themselves are 
described their hudud, and of the Samanids, the rulers of the whole 
country, it is said (f. 19a): “In the whole of Khorasan are their 
lieutenants, while on the frontiers (andar hadd-ha) of Khorasan there 
P 22 are kings, who are called margraves {mtiluk 4 a$raf)d '^ If the author | 
meant by this that in the chapter on Khorasan would be described 
the provinces under the immediate rule of the Samanids, and that 

^ Enc. of Islam, under Afghanistan ^ Ibid,, p. 125, “frontiers”; p. 128, 
(M. L. Damea). Cf. also in 'Utbi the “limits”. [I tran.slate “regions”. V.M.j 
chapter on the Afghins, 'Utbi-Manini, vi, 39. Ibid., p. t. 

11, 300. [But cf. p. 349, n. 2.1 ’ [Barthold translates flWffor 

^ Barthold, Turkestan, ii, 274, Engl. “within the limits”, but this expression 
ed., p. 261. ^ ZVO, x, jzq. means : “on the frontiers” ; on the other 
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in that on the “limits [read : ‘marches’, V,M.] of Khorasan” would be 
described the vassal principalities, then he did not adhere consistently 
to this distinction. Enough to say that the possessions of the amir of 
Guzgan, the most important of the vassal rulers, are included in 
Khorasan proper (f. 20b), and not in “the limits [read: “marches’, 
V.M.] of Khorasan”. 

In spite of the relatively insignificant size of the Hudud al-dlam, 
as compared with the works of the Arabic geographers of the tenth 
century, it was meant to contain all data “that became known until 
then” on the countries and kingdoms of the world, Le. all that could 
be learnt from books or from the words of learned men.^ Such a 
claim, expressed in the Preface, is repeated in the text in the passage 
where the author passes from the physico-geographical description 
of the inhabited world to that of separate kingdoms and towns, with 
the reservation that “all the particulars of the world may be known 
to none, save God” (f. 13b). In various other passages the same 
assurance is expressed as to the fullness of the information given. 
At the end of the chapter on freshwater lakes (f. 4a) it is said : “These 
are the lakes that are known and on which books give information; 
besides these, there are numerous small lakes, of which one is in 
the mountains of Guzgan in Manishan, near Bistarab;^ its length is 
one farsakh, its width half a farsakh. There are similar lakes in the 
mountains of Tus and in the mountains of Tabaristan; but these 
lakes are not known and are not ancient; or it happens [read: vayd 
vaqt buvadh, V.M.] that they dry up so that there remains no water in 
them ; therefore we have not mentioned them.” The same reservation 
is further made where swamps {batika-hd) are described. The chapter 
on islands ends with the words (f. 5b): “There is no other reputed 
and inhabited island in the whole world, besides those that we have 
mentioned; we have represented (on the Map)^ all these seas, gulfs, 
and islands, as they are and at their respective places.” At the end 
of the chapter on deserts and sands (f. 13a) it is said: “In the limits 
of the Muslim world the large and known deserts and sands are 
those which we have mentioned ; in the lands of the Infidels, except 
(those) of the Turks, they are also such as we have mentioned, and 

hand he renders muluk-i atrdfhy udel- sages”, V.M.] correspond on f. 13b the 
prnniteK (“vassal rulers”) whereas words: bd-akhbdr-hd shanidan. 

I prefer the term margraves as better * On the district Manishan see also 
expressing the conception of “princes of the description of Guzgan, f. 20b, 
the periphery (afrdf)” of the original, the town B.st.rab is not mentioned 
V.M,3 there. 

^ To the not very clear words of the ^ Toumansky, ZVO, x, 128, had 
Preface: andar gird 4 haktmdn \1 te&d: already noticed that the text mentions 
yadkird-i b^kimdn, “memories of the the Map which is absent in our copy. 
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God knows best of all and from Him is assistance.” In other words, 
the author admits the possibility of not having enumerated all the 
deserts and sands of the country of the Turks (where they are most 
numerous) ; but for the rest his list seems to him absolutely complete. 

With the tendency towards completeness is connected a tendency 
towards numerical exactitude; the author tries to give the precise 
number of seas, salt and freshwater lakes, islands, countries into 
which the inhabited part of the world is divided, &c. As far as it is 
possible to judge by the Arabic geographical works that have come 
down to us, the author is largely independent in his geographical 
generalizations and terminology. The conception of the seven seas, 
as developed by our author (Eastern Ocean, Western Ocean, Indian 
Ocean, Mediterranean, Caspian, Black Sea, Aral Sea, f. 2b and sq.) 
does not apparently exist an5?where else. The author applies the 
term Green Sea {darya-yi akhdar or daryd~yi sabss, in Arabic al-hahr 
al-akhdar) to the Eastern Ocean, and the term Great Sea (al-bahr 
al-azam) to the Indian Ocean, while in Muhammad ibn-Miisa 
al-Khuwarizmi’^ both terms are applied to the Indian Ocean (the 
Great Sea — al-hahr al-kahir), and the Caspian Sea^ is called 
P 23 Khuwarizmian.^ I The Black Sea is called “Sea of the Georgians” 
{darya-yi Gurziyan), a term which does not seem to occur any- 
where else. But even in our MS. the Georgians are iiot'^ men- 
tioned among the people living around the Black Sea ; in another 
passage, that dealing with the description of Byzantium, the Black 
Sea bears the name of darya-yi Gurz (f. 37b) and the same form 
Gurz is given in certain Muslim sources as the name of the town of 
Kerch in Crimea; this has induced Westbergs to suppose that our 
author gives the name “Sea of Kerch” to the Azov Sea ; but in reality 
the Black Sea is meant here as it is mentioned in the neighbourhood 
of Thrace. Nor does the variant darya-yi Gurziyan support this 
supposition, though Westberg at another place endeavours to 
explain the name of Kerch by that of a people called Garsh® 

* Ed. M 2 ik, p. 74. ^ Ibtd.f p. 80. in general failed to find such a passage 

^ Cf. Enc. of Islam, i, under Balir in the [so-called] Geography of Moses 

al~Khasar. As stated there, this early of Khoren. [As a matter of fact Pat- 
terminology of the Arab geographers kanov translated first the abridged 
may account for the Russian designa- version of the Armenian geography, 
tion of the Caspian: Kkoalinskoye, or ascribed by him to Anania Shirakats'i. 
Khvalimskoye more. The complete text, edited by A. Soukry, 

'*■ [But see § 42, 15. V.M.] Venice, r88i, p. 35, transl, p. 35, mm- 

® Izvestiya Akad. Nauk, i 8 gg, p. 314. | tions the Garsh, whom , Marquart, 

* “Die Garschen*’, p. 309, but Striifziige, p. 171, identifies with the 
the reference to the Russian translation Kashak, or Circiissians. Moreover, see 
by Patkanov, p. 39, is wrong, and I have p. 40ij note i, and p. 446, note 3. V.M.J 
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who lived, according to the [so-called, V.M.] “Geography of 
Moses of Khoren”, between the country of the Bulgars and the 
Black Sea. 

Quite as original seems to be the author’s conception of the division 
of the inhabited world into “parts of the world” and separate 
“countries”. Like all Arab geographers, he accepts the division of 
the world into three parts, Asia, Europe, and Libya. Of course, the 
first place by extent belonged to Asia, and the term Asiyat al-kuhrd 
(f. 13a) entirely corresponds to Ptolemy’s expression rj ixeyaXrf 
Aala (beginning of books v and vii, also viii, 3). In the author’s 
opinion Asia occupies two-thirds of the inhabited world, Europe 
one-quarter, and Libya one-twelfth. The belief that the area of 
Asia is twice as great as that of the other parts of the world put 
together occurs in other Arabic authors, notably in Biruni,^ but 
in any other author we should vainly look for the opinion that 
Europe is three times as large as Africa, To the division of the world 
into parts, borrowed from the Greeks, the author lends as little 
importance as do the other Muslim geographers, and in the survey 
of separate provinces he does not approach the question whether 
they are situated in Asia or in another part of the world. Our author 
counts fifty-one countries in all, of which five are situated 

south of the Equator, one (the Sudan) is astride it and forty-five lie 
north of it. The number of the provinces is very near to that given 
by Khuwarizmi, viz. fifty-six, but the names of the provinces in 
Khuwarizmi^ are entirely different, and many of them are borrowed 
from Ptolemy, which is not the case with our author. The provinces 
situated to the south of the Equator are enumerated in the usual 
order from east to west; the first to be named is Zaba (but f. zb and 
f, 39a, as well as in Arab geographers, Zdbaj); further on come 
Zangistan (country of the Zanj or Negroes, actual Zanzibar), Habasha 
(Abyssinia), the country of Buja (or Baja, a people of Hamitic descent, 
still existing, and divided into several branches), ^ and Nubia. In the 
description of countries situated to the south of the Equator (f. 39a) 
the order is somewhat different: Zangistan, Zabaj, IJabasha, Buja, 
and Nubia. The author places the country of Zabaj, as he does also 
in the case of Zangistan, to the south of the Equator (f. 39a). The 
geographical term “Zabaj” is not very distinctly used by Arab 
geographers, who sometimes confuse the names Jaba (Java) and 

* Cf. quotation in Yaqut, i, 63 , It is Scythia, 
remarkable that on the other hand Ibn ^ Ed. M 2 ik, pp. loi-s, Nos. 1548- 
Khurdadhfaih, p. 155, entirely ignores 1603. 

Asia and divides the world into four ® C£. articles '"Ababde”, “Bedja”, 
parts : Europe, Libya, Ethiopia, and and “Bisharin” in Enc. 0/ 

D ' 
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Zabaj;^ but in any case the term Zabaj always refers to the Malay 
coast or archipelago.^ The data of the HudUd al-almn on the islands 
of the Indian Ocean are borrowed from Ibn Khurdadhbih. Besides 
the island of Jaba there is also mentioned “the continental Jaba” 
24 (Jaba-yi khushk, f. 6b), corresponding probably to “the kingdom of | 
Jaba the Indian” of Ibn Khurdadhbih. ^ A certain influence of Balkhi 
is also felt in that our author, similarly to Istakhri, p, ii, places the 
country of the Zanj opposite Pars and Kirman, evidently on the 
assumption that the African coast extended much farther to the east 
than it does in reality.^ But in this part of his work the author seems 
to have utilized sources unknown to us. Thus in Abyssinia are 
mentioned the following towns: Rasun, on the seashore, residence 
of the king ; Savar, where the army is stationed ; and Rin, the residence 
of the commander-in-chief. In other works we find entirely different 
names.® The folio containing the description of the countries of 
Buja and Nubia has been considerably damaged. 

The order of enumeration of the forty-five lands situated to the 
north of the Equator is somewhat different in the general enumera- 
tion (f. 13a) to the order followed in the description itself (see the 
table of contents, f. ib).*’ In the disposition of the chapters in the 
text the principle of movement from east to west is observed more 
scrupulously than in the general introduction (f. 13a), but without 
complete consistency. Thus India is described before Tibet, though 
in the text it is said that to the east of India are situated China and 
Tibet, and to the east of Tibet only China. After Tibet are described 
the countries of the Turkish peoples; after the Toghuzghuz (the 
western neighbours of the Tibetans) follow their western neighbours, 
the people Yaghml;’ after them the author passes to the north and 
speaks of the Khirkhiz, who, in his opinion, lived in the east towards 
China and the Eastern Ocean then again he passes to the south 

^ BGA, vi, 46, note also Em. of ® [See my note, p. 474. V.M.] 

Islam, ii, under “Java”. [See my note, ® [I omit here the enumeration, 
p. 473. V.M.] which will be found at its place in my 

^ According to BirQm, India, ed. translation. V.M.] 

Sachau, p. 103 above, the islands ZSbaj ’ F. 17a, YghmiyS, but 13a, 17b, and 
are nearer to China than to India. 1 8a correctly YghmS. The chapter on 

^ BGA, ‘vi,66f,:mamlakatysbated-Hindi this people mentions Kashghar, though 
[referring to the maritime Jiba, V.M.] at the same time it is said that the 

* Our author places Zanj as wdl town is situated on the frontier be- 
opposite Sind, and so does Istakhri; at tween the possessions of the YaghmS, 
another place Istakhri, p, 36, places the Tibetans, the Khirlchia, and the 
Zanj opposite some parts of Hind. Chinese, 

[This seems to be a misunderstanding, ® Istakhri, p. 9 below, also speaks of 
as I§takhri, p. 36, refers to the Indian the Ocean (al-babr al^mubU) as the 
Ocean and not to the nrti V.M.] frontier of the Khirkhiz. 
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and describes the Khallukh (Qarluq) whose province on the east 
adjoined Tibet and the limits of the Yaghma and the Toghuzghuz; 
then the Chigil, who had separated themselves § i6] from the 
Khallukh, whose country on the east [?] and south adjoined the limits 
of the Khallukh and whose western neighbours were the Tukhsi.^ 
Again passing to the north the author speaks of the Kimak, living to 
the west of the Khirkhiz and to the north of the Irtish, and of the 
Ghuz. In the chapter on the Ghuz it is said that to the east and south 
of their province is situated the Ghuz desert ^ and the towns of 
Transoxiana; the Kimak are not mentioned in this connexion, but in 
their special chapter their peaceful relations as well as their wars | with P 25 
the Ghuz are mentioned.'*- After this come the Turkish Pecheneg, 
living to the west of the Ghuz, and the Khifjakh (Qipchaq), of whom 
it is said that they adjoin the Pecheneg on the south, and the northern 
desert on all the other sides. Elsewhere it is said that the Khifjakh 
separated from the Kimak, from which one might deduce that these 
latter had once been the eastern neighbours of the Khifjakh. After 
the Khifjakh is mentioned only one “Turkish” (according to the 
ideas of the Arab geographers !) people, the Magyars {Majgharl). 
Nothing is said of the frontier between them and the Khifjakh, 
although it is mentioned that to their east were mountains, to their 
south lived a Christian people called Vanandar, and to their west and 
north lay the country of the Rus. The text presents some resemblances 
to that of Ibn Rusta,^ and likewise to that of Gardizi^ (e.g., the number 
of horsemen and the mention of the great extent of the Magyar 
country ; Gardizi estimates both its length and width as loo farsakhs, 
while according to the Hudild al-^dlam it was 150 farsakhs in length 
and 100 in breadth). All three texts are probably derived from the 
same source (perhaps the work of Ibn Khurdadhbih) which has been 
most fully utilized by Gardizi, 

After having spoken of the Magyars and their struggle with their 
neighbours, the author feels confident that he has finished with all 

^ [See p. 256, note 2. V.M.] cd-Ghuzziya, in Balkhi— I§takhri (BGA, 

^ In the translation of the text of i, 217 and sq.). 

Gardizi {Report, p. 125) and in the A According to I^fakhri, p. 222, the 
Sketch of the History of the Semirechye, frontier between the countries of the 
p. IS, I wrote “Takhsi” ; but in the MS. Kinaak and the Ghuzz was formed by 
of Mahmud of Kashghar, judging by the river Itil by which is probably 

the printed edition (i, 28, 85, 342; ii, meant the lower course of the Kama 
243), everywhere stands Tukhsi. [In (cf. my article “Ghuz” in the Enc\ of 
the JSttdiid al-dlami Tukhs, probably Islam). 

formed from Tukhsiydn, on a false ® e.g. the mention of 20,000 Magyar 
analogy with GhQziyan < Ghuz. V.M.] horsemen, vii, 142. 

^ The expression hiydbdn-i Ghuz ^ Barthold, text, p. 98, transl. 

corresponds to the expression mafdzat p. 121 and sq. 
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the Turks: “now I shall enumerate all the lands of Islam, and 
then the rest of the lands of the Infidels which are situated in the 
west.” However, we shall see that in spite of this intention, the 
author, after the description of the Muslim provinces, comes back 
to such peoples as lived even farther to the east than the Magyars. 

VI 

The description of the Muslim world forms, naturally, the greater 
part of the description of countries (17I out of 26 folios), yet even 
this proportion shows that the Hudud al-’^dlmn allots to the non- 
'' Muslim world a greater space than do the Arab geographers. In 
the description of the Muslim countries the general order, from east 
to west, is again often disturbed by transitions from south to north. 
From Khorasan and its frontier provinces [“marches”, V.M.], among 
which figure Sistan and the provinces along the Hilmand, the author 
passes to the north, to Transoxiana and its frontier provinces. No 
special chapter is devoted to the desert Karaskuh [read : Kargm-kfih, 
V.M.], Le. the “Khorasan desert” of Balkhi-Istakhri,’' Then follows 
the description of the southern provinces: Sind, Kirman, Fars, 
Khuzistan. From Khuzistan again a transition is made to the north, 
to the Jibal and Daylaman (plural of Daylam). The latter comprises 
all the provinces along the southern and south-eastern shore of the 
Caspian, including the province Kumish {Oumis of the Arab geo- 
graphers), with Bistam, Damghan, and Simnan. Rayy, with Khwar 
and Qazvin, is included in the Jibal, and not, as in Balkhi-Istakhri,^ 
in Daylam, Rayy is called “the residence of the king of the Jibal” 
(f. 29a). Not until after this digression does a description of 'Iraq, 
lying to the west of Khuzistan, follow; then again comes the descrip- 
tion of northern provinces : Jazira, Adharbayjan, Armenia, and Arran. 
As in Balkhi-Istakhri, the description of the last three provinces is 
united in a single chapter, in the following order: Armenia, Arran, 
Adharbayjan,^ though one would have expected to see Arran before 
Armenia. The other provinces of the Muslim world are : Arabia, 
Syria, Egypt, Maghrib, and Spain (Andalus). 

Khorasan, Transoxiana, and their frontier provinces are described 
with more detail than the other parts of the Muslim world, because 
P 26 the author’s materials on | them were the most detailed. But he shows 
no such partiality to the eastern provinces as would be detrimental 
to the western ones, and there are no eastern provinces or towns 
among those to which, in some respects, an exceptional place is 
ascribed in the whole of the Muslim world. Khorasan is placed near 

r BGAf j, 227. ^ p, 207. ® Ibid., p, i8o [But v.L, p. 142], 
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the centre of the inhabited world (f. 19a) but 'Iraq near the centre 
of the world in general. 'Iraq was the most prosperous province of 
the Muslim world, Baghdad the most prosperous town, and Wasit 
the most pleasant town in 'Iraq (f. 31a), The most pleasant countries 
in Islam were Adharbayjan, Armenia, and Arran (f. 32b), a statement 
which was probably borrowed from the same source as that from 
which the data on the Caspian provinces in general were derived. 
The noblest town of the world is Mekka, the birth-place of the 
Prophet and the House of God. Mekka was built by Adam ; its con- 
struction was completed by Abraham; from Adam’s time God has 
loved this house (the Ka'ba, f. 33b). The first town built after the 
Flood was San 'a in Yemen (f. 34a). The chief town of the province 
of 'Oman,^ Sohar (the name of this town has been for some reason 
replaced by the name of the province), is the storehouse for goods 
from all over the world; there is no other town where merchants 
are richer; all the merchandise from east, west, south, and north is 
brought to this town and from here re-exported. In Khuzistan 
prosperity 3 is greater than in any of the neighbouring provinces 
(f. 28b). Egypt is the richest country of the Muslim world ; Fustat 
(Cairo) the richest town of the world (f. 35a-b). The Egyptian 
pyramids were built by Hermes even before the Flood. The length, 
width, and height of each of the two large pyramids equalled 400 
arash (a comparison of this passage with the text of Ibn Khurdadhbih^ 
shows that the Persian arash corresponds to the Arabic dhird). 
Sometimes the author mentions an edifice as having an exceptional 
significance for the whole world, whereas in his source (Balkhi- 
Istakhri) this remark is made only with regard to the Muslim world. 
In the passages on the Christian church in Edessa (Ruha, f. 32a), 
and on the large bridge over the Euphrates (f. 34b), the words 

^ The Persian term dbddhdn does not not as synonyms. That nVmat and 

easily lend itself to translation ; it points hhwdsta are not one and the same thing, 

to a state of inhabitedness and pros- may be seen from the fact that in a 

perity, as contrasting with the state of country there may be little nVmat and 

desolation, though without reference to much khwdsta (f. i6b) and contrariwise 

a large number of inhabitants; cf. (f. 37a). Apparently the word nVmat 

f. 34b, on two towns of the Mesopo- refers to the general level of pros- 

tamian frontier zone: dbddhdn va kam- perity and wealth, and khwdsta, to the 

mardum. [I translate dbddhdn by the separate sources of prosperity or income, 

neutral term “prosperous”. See on all as for instance cattle: cf. f. i6b above, 

these terms Index E. V.M.] onthe inhabitants of aTibetan pro- 

® In the MS. everywhere wrongly vince; “their khwdsta are sheep.” [See 
'Omman instead of 'Oman. Index E. V.M.] 

^ In the text bisydr-nV mat-tar. In vi, 1593. Therefrom, too, are 

the JHudiid al-dlam the terms td^mat borrowed the words about the inscrip- 

and khwdsta are often juxtaposed but tion [but not the wording of it. V.M.j. 
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andar hama jihmi correspond to Istakhri’s^ fil-Isldm or fi bildd 
al-Isldm. 

Everywhere careful attention is paid to what goods are exported 
from a given place and what localities have a particular importance 
in trade. Such details will undoubtedly complete in many respects 
what we already know from Arabic geographical literature on the 
various branches of industry in the Muslim world. These data 
might form the subject of a special treatise but unfortunately the 
interesting terms will not always be found in dictionaries.^ 

Often occurs the expression “place of merchants” {jdyd bazar- 
gdnan [present-day pronunciation bdzurgdn, V.M.] or jayagah-i bdzar- 
gandn) 'd thm are called whole provinces, e.g, Transoxiana (f. 22b), 
and separate towns; only in the chapters on Mesopotamia, Syria, 
Egypt, and Spain merchants are not mentioned, though with regard 
to Syria it is said that to it are brought all the goods imported from 
Maghrib, Egypt, Byzantium, and Spain (f. 34b). Single localities 
P 27 and towns are mentioned as | gates {dar) into, or as store-places 
{bargah and hdrkadha) of, some particular country. The situation 
of a town or of a locality on a given route is also mentioned, but only 
in the chapters on the eastern provinces; of the pilgrim routes to 
Mekka, the only one that merits the author’s attention is that of the 
Khorasan pilgrims (f. 29a).'^ 

Samarqand was a resort of merchants from all over the world 
(f. 23a), as were also Isfijab (f. 24b where for the word jay is substituted 
the word ma^dan), and the port of Abaskun (f. 29b) on the Caspian 
Sea at the mouth of the Gurgan. The name of “Gates of Turkistan” 
is given to the whole of Transoxiana (f. 22b), to Khorasan (f. 19a), 
and separately to Farghana (f. 23b) and to the town of Gurganj 
(f, 25b) in Khuwarizm. The capital of Khuwarizm, Kath (spelt: 
Kdzh) was “the gate to the Ghuz Turks (read: Turkdn instead of 
Turkistdn) and the store-place of the Turks, Turkistan, Transoxania, 
and the Khazars”. About the province of Isfijab it is said that 
“whatever is produced in any place of Turkistan is brought here” 
(f. 24b) ; the town of Sabran, or Sauran, was “the place of the Ghuz 
merchants” (jbid). The situation of Karmina, Dabusiya, and Rabinjan 
on the way (from Bukhara) to Samarqand is specially mentioned 
(ff. 22b-23a). The small town Basand® in Chaghaniyin was “the 

* p. 62 (the bridge) and p, 76 (the * The Khorasin pilgrims went via 
church). Baghdad; this may account for the 

® [See Index D.] mention of Qtdisiya “on the way of the 

^ Or sometimes Marorgowaw bisydr, pilgrims” (f. 31b). 
meaning that at a given place there are ® On it see my Turkestm, p. 76; 
numerous merchants. English ed., p, 74, 
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place of paupers, though with abundant riches”; paupers were also 
the inhabitants of the town of Chaghaniyan {ibid.). Other “places 
of paupers” were the small town of Sakalkand or Iskalkand^ in 
the mountains of Hindukush (f. 21b) and, as now, the Zarafshan 
mountains (f. 23b). The expressions “highway” {shdhrah) and 
“highway of caravans” are used only with reference to the road 
from Marwarrud to Balkh, through Faryab and Shapurqan (or 
Ushpurqan, f. 21a), ^ The store-house of Balkh was, however, the 
principal town of Guzgan, Anbir (or Anbar, ibid.), situated away 
from the above-mentioned road. The store-houses of India were 
Balkh (ibid.) and Lamghan, i.e. Laghman (f. i6a); the gates to India 
were Bust on the Hilmand (f. 22a) and Parvan near the Hindukush 
(f. 22b). To Andarab near the Hindukush was brought the silver 
from the mines of Panjhir and Jariyaba and here dirhams were coined 
from it (f. 2ib). On the frontier of Vakhan there was a village that 
was called “the gate of Tibet” where was a Muslim customs and 
guard-post (f. 25b). Several towns of Vakhan are enumerated, and 
as the last place in the limits of Transoxiana is named the large village 
Samarqandaq (“Little Samarqand”), where live Hindus, Tibetans, 
Vakhanians {Vakhi), and Muslims {ibid.)', here, too, is described 
Bolor (Kafiristan), a locality not mentioned by the Arab geographers. 

Sind was not a rich province, but there were many merchants in 
it and several of its towns carried on sea-trade (f. 26a). 

From Khorasan is mentioned the road to Rayy through Bahman- 
abad and Mazinan and the road to Gurgan through Jajarm; Jajarm 
was the store-house of Gurgan (f. 19b). Several industrial and com- 
mercial towns are mentioned in the Caspian provinces ; an interesting 
description is given of Pirim (or Firim), principal town of the moun- 
tain province Qarin.^ In the detailed and precise description of the 
Caspian provinces is to be found a striking absurdity : the words of 
the Qor’an (xviii, 78), concerning the ruler who seized every ship by 
force, are applied to the continental town of Ahar in Adharbaijan 
ff. 32b-33a). The legend, as in Istakhri,^ refers to the dynasty of 
the Julandids, but Istakhri has in mind not the principal branch of 
the dynasty, which ruled in 'Oman,^ | but the “family of 'Umara”, ^ 28 

^ The pronunciation in Yaqut, i, 254, * BGA, i, ijp. 

and iii, io8; cf. BGA, i, 275d. ® See SalU ibn Razik, History of the 

* Narshakhi, ed. Schefer, p. 1115, Imcms and Seyyids of Orrian, tvoml. hj 
uses the expression sM/zra/j with regard G. P. Badger, 1 . 1871, quoted by Bar- 
to the Bukhara-Samarqand road. tholdintheRussian translationofLane- 

^ a. my Histonco-geographical sketch 'Poole; s Muhammadan Dynasties, p. Z841 
of Iran, SPb. 1901, p. 155. [See the E. de Zambaur, Manuel, p. 125. [See 
translation of f. 3oa-b. V.M.] my explanation in the Notes. V.M .3 
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which possessed the district on the coast of Pars, on the Kirman 
frontier. This district is also mentioned by our author (f. 27b) who 
calls it “a place of fishermen and a haunt of merchants”. It is in- 
comprehensible why the words on the Julandids and the Qor’anic 
legend should have been transferred from one place to the other, 
to which they evidently can have no reference. Another evident 
and incomprehensible mistake occurs at the end of the chapter on 
Traq (f. 13b), where it is said that the construction of the small 
towns of Karkh and Dur (in the text by mistake Dwn), near Samarra 
was begun by Mu'tasim (833-42), and completed by Ma’mun 
(a.d. 813-33). 

Store-places were: in Kirman, Hurmuz (f. 26b); in Firs, Siraf, 
and Mahiruban (or Mahruban, f. zyb);^ in Khuzistan, Sus (f. 28b, 
here and in other passages — Shush). Consequently in Kirman and 
Firs such significance was attributed to sea-side towns, and in Khuzi- 
stln to a continental one. Yemen (f. 24a) is described in much 
greater detail than by Istakhri: enough to say that the town of 
Zabid, which according to our author occupied the second place 
after San 'a, is not mentioned at all^ in Istakhri. 

The westernmost town [“land”, V.M.] of the inhabited world 
was “Sus-the-Distant” {Sus al-aqsa, f. 36b). Innumerable quantities 
of gold were found there; the people by their customs hardly 
resembled men; foreigners seldom penetrated there. The chief 
object of export from the Berber country were panthers (or leopards, 
palang) ; the Berbers hunted them and brought their pelts for sale 
into Muslim towns. 

¥II 

From Spain the author again passes to the non-Muslim provinces, 
first of all to Byzantium, information on which is mostly borrowed 
from Ibn Khurdidhbih. The following remark is curious (f. 37a) ; 
“In Rum (Byzantium) there are ancient towns; formerly there were 
many towns, now there are few,” A series of misunderstandings is 
explained partly by the careless rendering of the Arabic text, and 
partly by the fact that the author, as usual, did not discriminate 
between information borrowed from various sources. Ibn-Khur- 
dldhbih^ says that Thrace {Traqiyd) h situated “beyond Constanti- 
nople, on the side of the country of the Burjans” (Danube Bulgars); 
in our author the name B^rqiya, i.e. Traqiya^ is given to the town^ of 

^ On this town see BGAf i, a9Cj its sfee was inferior to §an'i, which was 
Yaqut, iv, 699. in a state of decadence, BGA', in, B4. 

* According to Maqdisi, Zabid was and 86. * BGA, vi, 109, above, 

“the Baghdad of Yemen” and only by A [“Land” ? V.M.]. 
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the Burjans. To the north-west of Rum the author places the Bulgars 
(Bulghari), not noticing that they are identical with the Burjans 
whom he has just named. As distinct from the Bulgars are named, 
but not described, “the Slavs who have accepted Christianity”, 
who paid tribute to the emperor of Byzantium.^ The country of 
Rum extended to the Western Ocean, where on the south it bordered 
upon Spain. The Franks and the peoples living between the Franks 
and Spain, are described with less detail than by Istakhri.^ Rome is 
included in the Frank country, As already explained, the informa- 
tion on Britain as a store-house of Rum and Spain stands isolated. 

The deformation of Balkhi-Istakhri’s report ^ on the Greeks and 
Athens has been noted above, p. 21. 

The subsequent chapters, those concerning the Slavs and the Rus 
(ff. 37b-38b), the text of which has been edited by Toumansky, 
give little that is new."^ [ The chapter on the Rus forms a characteristic P 29 
example of the indiscriminate amalgamation of data pertaining to 
different periods; one finds the report probably derived from Ibn 
Khurdadhbih about a single Russian khaqan, side by side with that 
about three independent Russian towns, taken probably from Ibn 
Fadlan, The fact that our author places the said three towns on 
the same river Rus seems to result from an arbitrary combination 
by him of his sources. By the river Rus in the present case is probably 
meant not the Volga in its upper course, above its junction with the 
Kama, as supposed by Toumansky, ^ but the Don.^ The next people 
after the Rus are “the Inner Bulgars”, in whom Marquart’ sees the 
Danube Bulgars, and Westberg^ the Black Bulgars who, according to 
the Russian Chronicle and to Constantine Porphyrogennetos, occupied 
the Don and the Azov Sea. It would be hardly expedient to attempt 
to analyse these hypotheses, founded as they are on the evidently 
insufficient and fragmentary information which has come down to 
us, especially in view of the fact that the author has blended together 
data belonging to different periods and in spite of the scarcity of his 

* This passage has been edited by their (Rus) tribes there are Mirvats”, 
Toumansky, ZVO, x, 132; translation ZVO, x, 136, note 3. The word mrvvt 
and notes, 134. Under the influence of of the text (®a andar guruhi az tshdn 
the record on an aqueduct coming, muruvvat-ast) is probably the transla- 
BGA, vii, 13618) “from the town called tionof the Arabic mVa(jBG^,vii, I46u)- 
Bolghar” (the aqueduct near the ^ ZVO, x, 137, note, 

village Belgrad) the Arabs imagined ^ BGA, ii, ayh, 

a river flowing from Bulgaria through ’ J- Marquart, Osteuropdiscke und 
Thrace and falling into the Bosphorus. osiasiatische Streifziige, Leipzig, 1903, 

^ BGA, 1,4.3, ^ Ibid., p. 70. p. 517. 

Solely to an unhappy conjecture of ® Journal of the Ministry of Public 
Toumansky is due a detail, not to be Instruction (JMNP), Vi.S., xiii, p. 38? 
found in the text, viz. “that in one of and sq. (in Russian). 
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information, has tried, with illusory exactitude, to fix the geographical 
situation of the countries and towns which he enumerates. I'here 
are seemingly no contradictions in his system, but this system can 
hardly have ever corresponded to the actual facts. 

The country of the Sarir {i.e. that of the Avars), which on the west 
was bounded by Byzantium, was in the south conterminous with the 
Muslim possessions in the Caucasus, i.e. with Darband and southern 
Daghestan,^ and not with Armenia, as our author takes it. To the 
north and west of the Sarir lived the Alans whose land adjoined 
Byzantium and not the Muslim possessions; to the north the Alan 
land extended to the Black (or Azov) xSea and to the possessions of 
the Khazarian Pechenegs. The latter, who were the northern neigh- 
bours of the Alans, are the first people mentioned to the east, and 
not to the south, of the Black Sea; their eastern frontier was the 
“Khazar mountains”, i.e. the mountains which, in the author’s 
opinion, constituted the western frontier of the Khazar country; in 
his conception (f. 8a) the mountains stretched west of the Caspian 
Sea, between the possessions of the Sarir and the Khazars, as far as 
the beginning of Alan territory, whence they followed a northern 
direction to the end of the Khazar country, then passed between the 
lands of the Khazarian Pechenegs, those of the Inner Bulgars and 
those of the Rus (the text here is not quite correct), to the limits of 
the Slavs, then followed a northern direction passing through the 
middle of the Slav possessions and skirting the fSlav town of Khur- 
dab^ until they reached the end of the Slav country. To the west of 
the (probably the same) mountains, to the north of the Black Sea 
and to the north-west of the Khazarian Pechenegs lived the Mirvat 
(the Khazarian Pechenegs were for them partly eastern, partly 
southern neighbours) ; on the west, too, the Mirvat adjoined the Black 
Sea. To the north-west of the Mirvat and also to the north of the 
Black Sea, lived the Inner Bulgars whose land on the north reached 
the ‘ ' Russian mountains’ ’ . The westernmost country on the northern 
shore of the Black Sea was that of the Slavs, conterminous to the south 
with Byzantium, The eastern neighbours of the Slavs, besides the 
Inner Bulgars, were the Rus; on the north and west, the Slav country 
marched with the ‘Uninhabited Deserts of the north’. With the same 
deserts was conterminous on the north the RQs countiy, which to the 
south extended down to the Danube, on which stood the capital of 
the Slavs, Khurdlb,^ 

* Cf. Enc. of Islam, Barthold, Do- founded hypotheses of Marciuart.iS^my™ 

Mhestan. «%e,p.47i,and We8tberg,yMiVA/.tf., 

* On this town, cf. the equally un- p, iz, » [Cf, 1 6, 45. V.M.] 
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On the other hand, on its north-east the country of the Sarir 
marched with that of the Khazars ; the latter on their east had “a wall 
between the mountains and the sea, the sea and a part of the river Itil” 

(f. 38b). Among the Khazar lands are counted Tulas and Lughar, 
but their | situation is not indicated ; according to Ibn Rusta^ thus were P 
called the peoples living on one of the outskirts of the Khazar country, 
near the high mountains which stretch to Tiflis. Marquart^ en- 
deavours to prove that Ibn Rusta’s Tulas correspond to the Nandars 
(or Vanandars) of both the Toumansky MS. and Gardizi, and like- 
wise that the Lughar correspond to the Mirvat, the name Lughar 
itself being a distortion of AughaZy or (with the article) al-Aughaz, 
by which are meant the Abkhaz.^ Meanwhile he (Marquart) thinlcs 
that in the source common to the Hudud aWalam and Gardizi 
the information about these peoples had been confused, and that 
the Nandar, who according to their description correspond to the 
Alans, received the name of Abkhaz, jjcj is formed from 

(through an intermediate form yO) and ^\jj» from All 

this is, of course, more than questionable, and since the Tulas and 
Lughar are mentioned in the Toumansky MS. separately from the 
Mirvat and the Nandar, these theories become still less likely. 

North of the Khazars, and west of the Volga, lived the Baradhas, 
and west of the latter the Vanandar. East of the Volga lived the 
Burtas,^ and north of the Burtas and the Baradhas lived the Tiurkish 
Pechenegs, while north of the Vanandar were the Magyars. Gardizi 
adds 5 that the Nandar (Vanandar) were separated from the Magyars 
by the Danube and that from their (northern ?) bank the Magyars 
could see the Nandar. On the bank of the river stood a mountain 
and from its slope a water descended; beyond the mountain lived 
the Mirdat (Mirvat) ; between their province and that of the Nandar 
there was a distance of ten days’ journey. The neighbours of the 
Burtas*^ on the south-east were the Central- Asian[?] Ghuz. Of the 
Bulgars it is only said that they lived on the Itil, with no explanation 
about their neighbours. 

* The author speaks only of the (Dwna) apparently refer the words of 
north; to the west of the Khazar our author about the river, the name 
country were “mountains”. of which in our MS. can be read Ruta 

^ EGA, vii, 1399. or Riithd, ZVO, x, 135, note ii. On 

3 Streifssuge, pp. 31, 176, and 496. the different names of the Danube in 
Westberg, /.c,, p, 388, was also Arabic literature, cf. EGA, viii, 67, 
inclined to consider the Mirvat as note 0. 

Abkhaz. * [Instead of BMr|as (§ si) read; 

s V. Barthold, Report, p. 98 (text) Eulghdr, as suggested by Barthold in 
and p. 122 (transl.). To the Danube an additional note. F.?., p. 450.] 
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Of the Pechenegs and other peoples considered as Turks, 
inclusive of the Magyars, information is given elsewhere, as we have 
seen. The northern outskirts of the Inhabited World begin in the 
east with the land of the Qirghiz {Khirkhlz), whose neighbours on 
the west were the Kimak, who in their turn had as neighbours the 
Qipchaq (Khifjakh, f. i8b). But meanwhile it is mentioned (f. 19a) 
that the Qipchaq country on all sides, with the exception of the 
south, where it adjoined the Pechenegs country, marched with the 
northern desert. Of the Pechenegs it is said that their neighbours 
to the east were the Ghuz ; to the south, the Burtas^ and the Baradhas ; 
to the “West, the Magyars and the Rus ; to the north the Danube 
formed their frontier, provided that this river is identical with the 
river Ruta, or Rutha (f. 19a). ^ From this summary it may be seen 
that, in addition to the erroneous location of the Pechenegs too far 
to the north (on the middle course of the Volga where they have 
never been), all the information on their old and new territories is 
jumbled together, notwithstanding the fact that their migration is 
mentioned in the text (f. 38a, chapter 47). The southern neighbours 
of the Magyars were the Vanandar, their western and northern 
neighbours, the Rus ; of the eastern side it is only said that a mountain 
was found there.^ 

In spite of the uncertainty of these data, it does not seem super- 
fluous, in view of the attention which this part of the Toumansky MS. 
has already attracted, to give a full translation of the corresponding 
chapters, from the place where Toumansky stopped (f. 38a), to the 
end of the section on the northern part of the inhabited world 
(f. 38b below), save for the information of the frontiers that has been 
separately treated above. 

[We omit the translation of ff. 38a-38b which will be found at 
the proper place in the text. V. Y. Barthold concludes his Preface 
as follows;] I 

P 32 The translation of this short fragment shows that the pronunciation 
of several names could not be established. A great number of geo- 
graphical names of which the reading remains unknown is the princi- 
pal reason that has made me renounce the attempt to give a full 
translation of the MS., and limit myself to the present Preface in 
which I do not touch upon the outward aspect of the MS., as these 
details have already been given by Toumansky [see my Preface, V .M.]. 

[Read: Bulghar. Y.M.,} ® [Very doubtful, V.M.] 

^ l^or a detailed survey and explanation of the data quoted by Barthold on 
pp. 42-4, see my notes to §§ 46, 53, &c. ^ ^ ^ 
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IN THE NAME OF GOD, THE MERCIFUL AND lb 
BOUNTIFUL 

List of the chapters of the book 


^ 1 . {gushdyish-i kitaV) F. ib^ 

§ 2. The disposition {nihadh) of the Earth; the amount of (its) 
cultivation and lack of cultivation {miqddr-i dbddhdm va 
virani) and its countries {ndhiyat-hd) 

§ 3. The Seas F. 2a 

§ 4. The Islands F, 2b 

§ 5. The Mountains F. 4a 

§ 6. The Rivers F. 5b 

5 7. The Deserts F. 12a 

8. The countries {mhiyat~hd) of the World F, 13a 

§ 9. The country (ndhiyat) of Chlnistan F. 13b 

. §10. The country of Hindustan F. i4a 

. , § 1 1. The country of Tibet F. i6a 

§12. The country of the Toghuzghuz and Tatar F. i6b 

§ 13. The country of the Yaghma F. 17a 

§ 14. The country of the Khirkhiz F, 17b 

§ 15. The country of the Khallukh F. 17b 

§ 16. The country of the Chigil F. i8a 

§17. The country of the Tukhs F. i8a 

§18. The country of the Kimak F. i8b 

§19. The country of the Ghuz F. i8b 

§ 20. The country of the Pechenegs F. i8b 

§ 21. The country of the Khifjakh F. 19a 

§ 22. The country of the Majgharl F. 19a 

§23. The country of Khurasan F. 19a 

§ 24. The country of the Marches {kudiid) of Khurasan F. 21b 

§25. The country of Transoxiana F. 22b 

§26. The country of the Marches of Transoxiana F. 25a 

, §27. The country of Sind F. 26a 

/ § 28. The country of Kirman F, 26a 

§29. The country of Fars F. 27a 

§ 30. The country of Khuzistan F. 28a 

§31. The country of Jibal F. 28b 

§ 32. The country of Daylaman F. 29b 

§ 33, The country of 'Iraq F. 31a 

§ 34. The country of Jazira F. 3ib 

§ 35. The country of Adharbadhagan F. 3aa 

^ On the contents of f. la see Appendix A. 
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§36. The country of Armlniya and Arran 

F. 33a 

§37. The country of the Arabs 

F, 33b 

§38. 

The country of Syria (Sham) 

F. 34b 

§39- 

The country of Egypt 

F* 3Sa 

§40. 

The country of Maghrib 

F. 3Sb 

§41. 

The country of Spain (Andalus) 

F. 36b 

§ 42. 

The country of Byzantium (Rum) 

F. 36b 

§43- 

The country of the Slavs (Saqldb) 

F. 37a 

§44- 

The country of the Rtls 

F. 37b 

§45- 

The country of the Inner Bulghar 

F. 38a 

§46. 

The country of the Mirvat 

F. 3Sa 

§47- 

The country of the Khazarian Pechenegs 

F. 38a 
F. 38a 

§48. 

The country of the Alan 

§49- 

The country of the Sarir 

F. 38a 

§ 50. 

The country of the Khazar 

F. 38b 

§51. 

The country of the Burtas (read: Bulghar] 

F. 38b 

§ 52. 

The country of the Baradhas 

F. 38b 

§53- 

The country of the V.n.nd.r 

F. 38b 

§54* 

Southern Inhabited Lands 

F. 39a 

§ 55* 

The country of Zangistan 

F. 39a 

§56. 

The country of Zabaj 

F. 39a 

§57* 

The country of Abyssinia 

F. 39a 

§58. 

The country of Buja 

F. 39a 

§59- 

The country of Nubia 

F. 39a 

§60. 

The country of the Sudan 

F. 39b 

§ 61. 

Epilogue of the book 

F. 39b 


[§ I. Prefatory] 

W ITH bliss and happiness {hil-yumn wal-saMa) ! Thanks {sipas) 
be to God, the Almighty (fwz;5«fl),Eternal(y«wi^), Creator of the 
World, Opener of 6i&cxL\ties{gushayanda-yi /lar-ka), guiding his slaves 
and manifesting himself (kkmsk-numa) through different sciences; 
and ample praises (durUdh) upon Muhammad and prophets all ! 

Owing to the glory, victory, and auspiciousness {nik-akhtari) of the 
Prince Lord Malik the Just Abul-Harith Muhammad ibn Ahmad, 
client of the Commander of the Faithful, may God prolong his exist- 
ence, and owing to the felicity of his days, we have begun this book 
about the properties of the Earth (andar sifat-i zamln) in the year 372 
from the Prophet’s emigration, on him be God’s blessings. In it we 
have brought to light {paydha kardlm) the properties of the Earth and 
its disposition [nihadh), and the amount of its cultivation and its lack 
of cultivation, Wehave also brought to light all the countries and king- 
doms (spelt : padshay-hd) of the Earth, so far (dnch) ns they have 
become known until now, and the state of each different people found 
in those lands, and the customs of their kings, as they exist in our 
times, I and everything that comes forth from those lands. 

We have brought to light every land (shahr) of the world of 
which we have found information in the books of (our) predecessors 
(plshmagdn) nnd in the memories f*yadhkird}y of the sages, with 
particulars of that land as regards its greatness or smallness, its 
deficiency or abundance of amenities {mmat), wealth {khwdsta), and 
populations, and its cultivation or lack of the same; also, the disposi- 
tion (nihadh) of every land with regard to mountains, rivers, seas, 
and deserts, and all the products coming forth from it. 

We have brought to light the disposition of the seas all 

through the world, their broad and narrow (khurd va buzurg) places 
and the lagoons (murddb), which are called gulfs (khalij), with each 
thing coming forth from that sea. 

We have brought to light all the great islands with their cultivated 
and desolate places (dbddhdn va virdn-i vay) and the state of their 
people and all their products. 

We have also brought to light all the principal (a0j mountains of 
the world and their manifold mines and the animals existing there. 
We have also brought to light all the great rivers of the world, ^ 
from where they rise till where they fall into the sea or are used for 

* V.i., p. 14S, 1 . 29. ® Construction : all the rivers that are great in. the world. 

E 
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agriculture {kisht[~u- 1 harz), more especially those rivers which ships 
can navigate (gudhashtan) ; (and we have mentioned only the great 
rivers) because {az dn-k) of the small rivers the number is not known 
(padhidh). 

We have also brought to light all the deserts and sands which are 
notorious in the world, with their extension and breadth. 

§ 2. Discourse on the disposition {nihadh) of the Earth with 
regard {az) to its cultivation or lack of cultivation 

1. The Earth is round {gird) as a sphere {giCi) and the firmament 
enfolds it turning on two poles (falak miihlt-ast bar vay gardan bar dii 
qutb), of which the one is the North Pole and the other the South Pole. 

2. If on any sphere {hargu’i ki bdshadh) you trace two large circles 
(ddyira) intersecting one another at right angles {zdwiya-yi qd'ima), 
those two circles will cut that sphere into four parts. The Earth is 
likewise divided into four parts by two circles, of which the one is 
called Horizon {da' it at al-dfdq) and the other Equator {khatt al- 
istiwd). As regards the Plorizon, it starts from the eastern parts 
{ndJnyat), passes by the limit of the inhabited lands {ahadham) of 
the Earth, which (is) at the South Pole; then it passes by the western 
parts until it reaches again the East {bdz mashriq rasadh). And this 
circle is the one which separates this visible {zdhir) inhabited 
{abadhan) half of the Earth from the other hidden {pUshtdha) half 
which is beneath us. The Equator is a circle which starts from the 
eastern limit {hadd) and follows the middle of the Earth by the line 
farthest distant [equidistant] from both poles until it reaches the 
West, and it goes on in the same way until it comes back to the East. 

3 . Within the northern quarter, the inhabited lands {dbddhdni) lie 
in that half (of it) which adjoins the Equator. And there are also some 
inhabited lands in the southern quarter, in the half (of it) adjoining 
the Eiquator. The amount of the inhabited lands of the North is: 
63 degrees of breadth by 180 degrees of length {daraznd), because {az 
dn-k) the largest {mihtarln) circle traceable round the Earth {gird-i 
zamin bar gardadh) is of 360 degrees. The measure of the inhabited 
lands lying in the southern pmitBindMyat) is somewhat over 17 degrees 
by 180 degrees. The measure of the area (?«a5'5^^?) of these two 
{har du) forms one-ninth of the whole of the Earth {nuh bahr-i hama-yi 
zamln). All the cities of the world, the different kingdoms (spelt: 
■pad^/say-M), the seas, the mpuntains, and the rivers and (in general) 
all the places possessing animals (/ra^rz/ar) and fishes are within this 
ninth part {nuh yak) of the Earth which we have mentioned . 
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4. In the eastern region (nahiyat) the farthest lying city is the 
capital (qasaba) of China (Chlnistan) called Khumdan on the shore 
of the Green Sea [daryd-yi sahz). The Greeks (Rumiydn) call this 
sea the Eastern Ocean {uqiydnus-i mashriqi) and the Arabs {taziyari) 
the Green Sea {bahr al~akhdar). And so Aristotle says in the book 
Athdr~i (“Meteorologica”) that this sea surrounds the Earth like 
the Horizon and ships cannot work in this sea [ and nobody has 2 b 
crossed it [hurldha) and it is unknown where it ends. And on the whole 
stretch of the inhabited zone {har chand ki dhadhanl-st) the people 
see that sea but cannot cross it in a ship, except for a very short 
distance from the inhabited places. 

On the other hand, the farthest of the lands (shahr-hd) of the 
western parts [ndhiyat) is called Sus-the-Distant (and is situated) on 
the shore of a sea called the Western Ocean. The latter’s water 
resembles that of the Eastern Ocean as regards the colour, taste, and 
smell. Likewise on the whole stretch of the inhabited zone in the 
West, both in the northern and southern direction [ndhiyat)^ the said 
sea adjoins them, and the inhabitants can cross in ships only the 
part of it lying close to the inhabited lands. 

Consequently the people judging by analogy {qiyds) said that the 
two seas were one (ocean) which surrounds the Earth on the East and 
West and passes by the two poles. And on account of this ocean 
{daryd) no one knows anything about what there is in that other 
(invisible) half {nlma). 

5. As regards the Equator, it passes through the said half (in its) 
largest extension (?)^ {in nlma-yi Mshtarln) across the Great Sea. 
North of the Equator the inhabited lands stretch for 63 degrees ; 
farther on the animals cannot live in view of the intensity of the 
cold that prevails there up to the North Pole. 

As regards the region lying south of the Equator some parts of it 
are (occupied by) the sea, and, moreover, great heat prevails there 
(va dlgar sakht garmd-st) and the people of those regions are more 
removed from the character of humanity {tab'-i mardt). They are 
Zangis, Abyssinians, and the like. And Wther on, down to the 
South Pole, no one can live on account of the excess of heat. Assis- 
tance (i^xw/fg') is from God ! 

§ 3. Discourse on the disposition of the Seas and Gulfs^ 

I . The first is the green sea, which we have named the eastern 
OCEAN. Its extension {hadd), so far as it is known, is from the extreme 
F.S., p. so. II. 28~9 ? ® means both “gulf” and “strait”. 
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Mxmt {akhir) of cultivation {Hmarat) in the south down to the Equator, 
the island Waqwaq, the lands of Waqwaq, the country (ndhiyat) of 
Chinistan, and the confines of the lands (karana-yi shahr-hd) of the 
Toghuzghuz and Khirkhiz. This sea has no known gulfs (straits?). 

2. The other sea is the western ocean. Its extension, so far 
(dn-k) as it is known, is from the extreme limit of the countries of 
the Sudan, the Maghrib, and Sus-the-Distant, up to the Rfimi Strait 
(khalij), up to the extreme limit of the countries of Rum and 
Saqlab and up to the Tuli (Le. Thule) Island. This sea has a strait 
through which it joins the RumI Sea. 

3. Another large sea is the one called the great sea (Bahr al- 
A'mm), Its eastern limit adjoins the sea (called) the Eastern Ocean, 
and about one-third {?niqddr-i si-yaki) of the Equator stretches across 
this sea. Its northern limit starts from China {Chin), skirts the 
countries of Hindustan and Sind, and the boundaries {hudud) of Kir- 
man. Ears, Khuzistan and Saymara [sic]. The southern limit of this 
sea begins at the Jabal al-Ta'in, skirts the country {ndhiyat) of 
Zabaj and reaches that of Zangistan and Abyssinia. The western 
limit of this sea is a gulf which surrounds all the Arab country 
{gird-i hama-yi ndhiyat-i Arab andar gardadh). 

This sea has five gulfs : {a) One of them begins {bar daradh) from 
the limits of Abyssinia and stretches westward; oflF {bardhar) the 
Sudan it is called the barbarI gulf, {b) Another gulf (which) adjoins 
it, takes a northern direction ( \bd\ ndhiyat-i shamdl furudh dyadh) up 
to the confines {hudud) of Egypt, growing narrow till {td dnjd-kl) its 
breadth becomes one mile {mil) ; it is called the Arabian gulf {khalij-i 
Arabi), or the gulf of ayla (spelt: I la), ^ or qulzum, (c) The third 
gulf starts {bar giradh) from the frontiers of Ears and stretches in a 
north-western direction until the distance between it and the Gulf 
of Ayla amounts to 16 stages { 7 nanzil) on swift camels {bar jammdza) ; 
it is called the gulf of hRAQ. All the Arab lands lie between these two 
gulfs, i.e, the Gulf of Ayla and that of 'Iraq, (d) The fourth gulf is that 
of PARS which starts from the limit {hadd) of Pars, where it has a 
small breadth, and extends to the frontiers of Sind, { e ) The fifth j 
3 a gulf starts from the country of Hindustan and becomes a gulf while 
taking a northern direction ; it is called Indian gulf {khalij-i hinduH), 

Each portion of the Great Sea is called after the towns and countries 
which adjoin it, the sea of Pars, the sea of Basra, 

the sea of 'Oman (spelt : 'Ommdn),th.Q sea of Zangistan, the Indian Sea, 
and the like. And this sea is the mine of all precious things {gauImrY 
coming forth from the sea. Its length is 8,000 miles, and its breadth 
^ Cf.§7, 10. . , ■ : . “ Cf.p.,86, L 25. , : „ 
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varies in each place. In this sea, from the limit of Qulzum down to 
the limit of Chmistan, ebb and flow take place twice during the period 
of day and night. The flow (madd) is (when) the water swells and 
rises higher (bartar), and the ebb (jazr) is (when) the water decreases 
{hikahadh) and falls lower. In no other sea do the ebb and flow exist, 
except by the increase and decrease of water in the rivers. 

4. Another (sea) is the rum sea {daryd-yi Rumiydn) in the western 

parts. The form of that sea is comcoi [sinauhar). Its western limit 
adjoins the Western Ocean; on its northern coast lie the countries of 
Spain {Andalus), the Franks {Ifranja), and the Byzantines (Rumiydn); 
on its eastern coast He the towns of Armenia and some parts of Rum ; 
on its southern limit are the towns of Syria, Egypt, Africa, and 
Tangier. This sea has two straits, of which the one serves to connect 
it with the Ocean, and the other, similar to a river, traverses the 
middle of Rum, skirts (kandra) Constantinople and reaches the sea 
of the Georgians (Gurziydn). And there is no sea round which 
lie lands more (dbddhdntar). The length of this sea is 

4,000 miles and its breadth is various. The greatest breadth of the 
strait (khallj) of Constantinople is 4 miles, and the narrowest (bank- 
tarln) part of the western strait (khallj) is 10 farsakhs and from the 
one shore the other is visible. 

5. Another sea is the sea gf the khazars. Its eastern^ side 
(ndhiyat) is a desert adjoining the Ghuz and Khwarazm. Its northern 
side (adjoins) the Ghuz and some of the Khazars. Its western side 
adjoins the towns of the Khazars and of Adharbadhagan. Its southern 
side adjoins the towns of Gilan, Daylaman, Tabaristan, and Gurgan. 
This sea has no straits (khallj). Its length is 400 farsangs with a 
breadth of 400 farsangs. It produces nothing but fish. 

6. Another sea is that of the Georgians (Gurziydn) and it is called 
BONTOS (Black Sea). Its eastern limit is formed by the confines of 
the Alans (al-Lan) ; its northern limit is formed by the places 
(occupied by) the IPechenegs (Bajanak), the Khazars,’^ the Mirvats, 
the Inner Bulghars, and the Saqlabs ; its western limit is the country 
(ndhiyat) of the Burjans; on its southern limit lies the country of 
Rum. Its length is 1,300 miles with a breadth of 350 miles. 

7. Another sea is that of khwarazm which is situated at a distance 
of 40 farsangs in the north-western direction from (the town of) 
Khwarazm. All round it are the places of the Ghuz. The circuit 

of the sea is 300 farsangs. 

These are the seven seas. And outside (SfriZw az) these there are 
numerous lakes (darydyak), sweet (fresh) and bitter (salt ?). 

* The word writtea twice. 
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The lakes which are salt {shur) are eleven: the first is 8. maeotis 
{Mdwts, “the Azov’^ sea”) at the extreme limit of the Saqlabs towards 
the North. Its length is 100 farsangs with a breadth of 30 farsangs. 
From the Sea of the Georgians a strait (Ma/y) joins it. And from this 
same sea a strait joins the Western Ocean.^ Round it {i.e., Maeotis) 
lie desolate places {tdrmii). 9. The second is the lake kabCdhan in 
3 b Armenia. Its length | is 50 farsangs with a breadth of 30 farsangs. 
In the middle of this lake is the village Kabudhan and this lake is 
called after it. The lands round it are inhabited. In the lake on account 
of the saltness (shuri) of its water there are no animals except worms. 
10. The third is the dead sea {daryd-yi murda) in Syria in which there 
is absolutely (albatta) no animal (life), on account of the bitterness 
of its water. Its length is three days’ journey and its breadth two 
days’ journey. 1 1 . The fourth is the lake nawyta {*Fdrita ?) in Rum. 
Its length is three days’ journey and its breadth two days’ journey. 
Round it lie inhabited lands {dbadhani) and it has plenty of fish, 12. 
The fifth is the lake mymaty (Smdty}), also in Rum. Its length is 
three days’ journey and its breadth one day’s journey. Round it 
are inhabited lands. It has plenty of fish and it is said that it has also 
water-horses. 13. The sixth is the lake yun in Pars near Kazrun, 
10 farsangs long and 8 farsangs broad. Round it lie inhabited lands 
and it has many useful products {mandfi^). 14. The seventh is the 
lake BASFAHRl {*Bdsafilya) in Pars near Shiraz, 8 farsangs long and 
7 farsangs broad. Round it lie inhabited lands (but) it has little 
utility {kam-manfa^at). 15. The eighth is the lake j.nkan in Pars, 
12 farsangs long and 10 farsangs broad. It has some useful products 
and round it are inhabited lands. 16. The ninth is the lake *BIJAGAN 
[now : Bahhtagdn] in Pars, 20 farsangs long, 1 5 farsangs broad. In 
it salt is formed {namak bandadh) and round it are the places inhabited 
by wild beasts ; from it rises [bigiishayadh) a spring towards the limits 
{hudUd) of Daragird and it continues {haml-ravadk) until it reaches 
the sea. 17. The tenth is *tu2-kul (spelt: Taus-kUk)in (the land) of 
the Khallukh. It is 10 farsangs long and 8 farsangs broad. In it salt 
is formed (and) from it comes salt for seven Khallukhian tribes 
{qahllat). 18, The eleventh is *issi-kul (spelt: Ayskuk) between the 
Chigil and the Toghuzghuz. It is 30 farsangs long and 20 farsangs 
broad. The town Barskhan is on its shore. 

The number of the lakes with fresh water is not known. Some 
(bahn) are called lakes {daryd) and some swamps (butiha). Among 
those called lakes seven are well-known. 19. The lake in Egypt called 
BUHAYRA TiNNis is joined to the sea of Rum and the river Nile flows 
y Confused with the Baltic? F.*., p. 1 81. *Cf. §4, 35, 
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into it. This lake in summer is fresh, but in winter when (the water) 
of the Nile is low {rudh-i Nil andaki hwoadh) it grows salt. In the 
middle of this lake are two towns, the one Tinnis (spelt: Tinais) and 
the other Dimyat. All the costly textiles (jama) exported from Egypt 
come from these two towns. This lake is 15 farsangs long and ii 
farsangs broad. 20. The lake of tiberias (Tabariya) is in Syria. It is 
13 farsangs long and 7 farsangs broad. 21 . The lake of *nicaea (spelt : 

T Mtiya, ^^Niqiyd) in Rum. Round it are inhabited lands. It is 8 far- 
sangs long and 5 farsangs broad. 22. The lake riyas [sic] in Rum. 
Round it are inhabited lands. It is 5 farsangs long and 5 farsangs 
broad. 23. The lake arzan {^Arzhari) in Pars, near Shiraz. The fish 
of Shiraz are from this lake. It is 10 farsangs long and 8 farsangs 
broad. 24. The lake zarah in Sistan. Round it are inhabited lands 
and villages, except on the side which adjoins the desert {ha hiyahdn 
hdz daradh). It is 30 farsangs long and 7 farsangs broad. It happens 
sometimes {gdh hwvadh) that the water of this lake Zarah (grows) so 
much [chandan) that the rivers rising from it overflow into the pro- 
vince of Kirman [ha Kirmdn bigudharadh) and form an enormous lake.] 

25. The DARYAZHA lying within the limits {andar hadd) of Surushana 4 a 
(spelt : Subrushna) is formed by four rivers rising from Buttaman 
{ki az Buttaman gushayadh) . It is situated amidst mountains . From it 
comes {higushdyadh) the river watering Samarqand, Bukhara, and 
Sughd. The lake is 4 farsangs by 4 farsangs. 

So much (f«) about those lakes {darydyak-hd) which are known and 
which are mentioned in the information (akhbdr) contained in the 
books [or: in the akhbdr and books ?],^ 

And outside these [hlrun az in), small lakes are numerous, such as 
the lakes,^ 26. one of which lies in the mountains of Guzgan in Man- 
shan close to Bastarab and is i farsang long and half a farsang broad, 
and 27. such as there are in the mountains of Tus and Tabaristan. 
But they are neither (well)-known nor ancient, and sometimes they 
dry up so that no water remains in them. Therefore {az hahr’-i dn) 
we have not mentioned them. 

As regards the waters called swamps they are numerous but the 
well-known ones {dnch ma^ruf ast) are nine : 28-30. three among them 
(lie in) the desolate lands of the south {si andar vay virdm-yi junub- 
ast) beyond Nubia {Nuba) close to Jabal al-Qamar, from which^ rise 
ten rivers. From each five of them one marsh is formed {hatlha 
bandadh); then {dngah) from each of the (two) marshes rise three 
rivers, which (all) join in one place {ba yak jd gird ayadh) 2LnA ixom 
all the six of them one swam'p {yakl baiiha) is iormed. Then from 

* mar il-rd andar kitdb~hd [*vd\ akhbdr yadh karda-ast? ® Cf. § 6, 62. 
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this swamp rises the river Nile which passes between Nubia and the 
lands of Egypt until it empties itself {uftadh) into the lake Tinnis. 
31.-32. The two other swamps are those of Basra, round which there 
are many inhabited lands, villages, and boroughs. 33. The (sixth) 
one is the marsh of kufa round which there are many inhabited 
lands, with many amenities {ha ni^mat-i bisyar). 34. The seventh is 
the swamp of Bukhara which is called avaza-yi paykand and is 
situated in the desert, 35. The eighth is at the upper eijd (a'ali) of 
Chinistan, in the region {hudud) of the town Khumdan, 36. The 
ninth is in the North of Chinistan. 

All of these lakes and swamps have fresh water with much fish 
in it. Fishermen are active on them, whereas it (often) happens 
that the swamps other than these {juz in) dry up ; therefore we have 
not mentioned them. 

§4. Discourse on the Islands 

Any land situated in the midst of a sea above the surface of the water, 
or any mountain standing in the midst of a sea,^ is called island. 

A. In the Eastern Ocean there is a (well)-known island called 
I. SILVER-ISLAND {jazlrat al-fidda) on which there are many teak- 
trees (saj) and ebony-trees {dhanus)^ as well as silver mines. It 
possesses seven big rivers which come out of seven different places 
in the same island azinjasira) and empty themselves into that 
sea. On the island there is a great and well-known city, which is 
considered as belonging to Chinistan {az shumdr~i Chinistan) and 
called the City of the Silver-island. It is prosperous (dbddhdn) and 
has a numerous population {hisy dr-mar dum), 

B. In the Great Sea there are thirteen known islands and 2. tw^o 
inhabited mountains, of which the one stretches in a southern direc- 
tion {az ndhdyat-ijunUhi dyadh) mxd protrudes into this sea; the other 
stretches {biravadh) in a northern direction and enters into this sea 
opposite the first one {bardbar-i vay). These two mountains are 
mentioned in Ptolemy’s books {^^n du kUh rd , . . madhkUr-ast [sic]). 
A part of each of these (two) mountains is on the land, and a part in 
the sea. 3. The first of the islands of this Great Sea is called gold- 
island {dhahabiya) ; its periphery is of 300 farsangs and it possesses 
gold-mines and many cultivated lmd& {dbddhdni), and its inhabitants 
are called Waqwaqian Zangi {Zangiydn-i Wdqwdqi). All are naked 

■t and (all are) man-eaters {trwrdum-khwdr). Chinese merchants go 



^ Peniiisulas are also considered islands, vd. B a. 
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to the inhabitants for gold, using signs and without saying a word 
to each other. | 4. Another island in this sea is called TABARNA 4 b 
(*Taprobane). Its periphery is 1,000 farsangs. Round it are fifty- 
nine large islands both cultivated and desolate. On it are found 
numerous towns and villages as well as many rivers and mountains. 

It possesses mines of corundum (ydqut) of all colours. This island 
lies off the frontier (sarhadd) separating Chinistan from Hindustan, 
and in it there is a large city called muvas; it is situated on the 
extremity (kardn) which lies towards Hindustan {ba Hindustan bdz 
daradh). Whatever this island produces is carried to that city and 
therefrom to the cities of the world. 5. The third island rami (al- 
Rdmi) lies in the region {hudud) of Sarandib, southward of it. There 
live black people, wild and naked. They are divers and this is the 
place of pearls {murmrld). The island produces ambergris {'‘ambar), 
Brazil wood (dar-i parniydn), and the animal (called) rhinoceros 
{karg-i jdna'var),^ They sell amber for {bardhar) iron. The root of 
the trees of Brazil wood (blkh-i ddr-i parniydn) which comes from 
this island is an antidote to all poisons {tirydk-ast az hama zahr-ha). 

6. The fourth island is s.rih (*Zdbaj}), west[?] of Sarandib. In it 
grow camphor trees, the people there are wild and snakes numerous. 

7. The fifth is called jaba and salahit (Sumatra). From it comes 
much ambergris, cubeb {kabdba), sandal-wood, spikenard (sunbul), 
and cloves (qaranful). 8. The sixth lies west of the said Jaba and 
is called balus; between them there is a distance of 2 farsangs. 
The people '"there are black and man-eaters. From it come 
good camphor, coco-nuts (jauz-i hindi), bananas (mauz), and 
sugar-cane (nay-shakar). 9. The seventh, south of Balus, is called 
KALA, and it is the kingdom of the Indian Jaba,^ Between Balus 
and Kala the distance is a two days’ journey. In it (Kala) grow 
numerous bamboos {khayzurdn), and it possesses tin (arziz) mines. 

10. The eighth island, called bankalus {*Lankabdlus)\ is situated west 
of Kala. Between them there is a distance of six days. Its people are 
naked; they mingle {andar amlzand) with the merchants. Their 
commodity is iron. Their food is bananas, fish, and coco-nuts. This 
island is at a distance of 20 days from the town of *Malay. ii. The 
ninth island, situated near Sindan, is called haranj and produces 
much camphor. 12. The tenth island is laft which possesses a 
flourishing {khurram) town, (also) called Laft. On it there are fields 

* To distinguish it from the bird an Indian” but our text is an exact ren- 

karg. dering of I. Kh., 66: *>\sr j 

^ dMMjXA -tW- could be alter- 

natively translated : “The king of Jaba is 
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{kisht-u-harz) and many amenities {nimat)^ and pleasant waters, 
and from all the world (people) go there for trade. This island is 
situated off Pars. 13. The eleventh is nara, lying on the Equator 
line, in the middle {bar miyand) of the inhabited world. Its longitude 
{tiil) from East to West is 90 degrees. The astronomical tables and 
observations {zlj va rasad), as well as the positions of planets 
{kawdkib-i sayydra) and fixed stars (thabitdt), were calculated in the 
ancient tables (zij) with regard to this island {badhm jaztra fast 
kardand). This island is called “equinoctial” {istiwd al~layl wa 
’l-nahdr). 14. The twelfth island, called wal {*Uwal), lies ofi: Pars and 
possesses many pleasant villages. It is a port of call (jdy-i manzil) 
for ships. 15. The thirteenth, called kharak, lies south of Basra at 
a distance of 50 farsangs. It possesses a large and prosperous town 
called Kharak. Near it excellent [fniirtaji) and costly pearls {murmrid) 
are found. 16. The other two islands are small and lie close to each 
other. They are called socotra {u rd Saqitra [sic] khwanand) and are 
situated near the country 'Oman. It is a place of little amenity {kmn 
nimat) but has many inhabitants. 

In that sea there are (other) numerous islands but they are desolate, 
unknown, and small. Therefore we have not mentioned them. 

17. And in that sea’^ ofi: the Syrian desert {hadiya) lie the rocks 
a ikuli) called faran and jubaylat. The sea j there is always billowy 
and agitated {ha mauj va dshujta). 

C. In the Western Ocean there are twenty-five known islands of 
which the names are found in Ptolemy’s book. Of them [az vay) six 
lying off the Land of the Sudan are called 18, al-jaza’ir al-khaliya 
and possess gold-mines. Once a year people from the region {ridhiyat) 
of the Sudan and the towns of Sus-the-Distant go to fetch gold from 
the mines but nobody can settle down there {kas muqlm natavanad 
shudan) on account of the intensity of heat. 19. The seventh island 
is GHADIRA (spelt: Adlra) which lies at the point where the sea of 
Rum joins this Ocean; from it rises {higushayadh) a large spring of 
water. The mouth of the strait opens into the Rum Sea {dahm~yi 
khallj daryd-yi RUnt gardadh). The eighth and the ninth are two 
islands situated close to one another: the one is called 20, Rhodes 
(spelt : Rudhds) and the other 21 . arwadh ; they lie off the lands of Riim . 
(The position of) the stars was observed by the Greeks {ra^ad-hd-yi 
YUndniydn) from {andar) these two islands. The tenth and the 
eleventh are two islands situated half a farsang from one another, off 
the last limits {dkhir-i hadd) of Rum in the northern direction. They 
are called 22. ISLAND OF men and 23. island of women. On the 

^ Le. in one of the gulfs belonging to it, § 3, 3 (b). 
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former the inhabitants are all men, and on the latter women. Each 
year for four nights they come together for the purpose of procreation 
{az hahr-i tmalud rd), and when the boys reach the age of three years 
they send them to the Island of Men. On the Island of Men there 
are thirty-six big rivers which rise there and fall into the sea, while 
on the Island of Women there are three such rivers. Beyond these 
islands in the northern direction of the same sea (ndhiyat-i shamdl-i 
in darya) there are twelve islands called 34. britaniya, of which some 
are cultivated and some desolate. On them are found numerous 
mountains, rivers, villages, and different mines. The twenty-fourth 
is the island called 25. tuwas (or Tils) and situated north of the 
islands of Britaniya. It is 100 farsangs long and from it comes a 
large water buzurg) which overflows the dry land (bear khushk 
rlzadh) and flows straight to the sea of Maeotis (spelt; Marts) 
situated north of the Saqlab, as we have mentioned.^ The twenty- 
fifth is the island 26. thul! (Thule). For some of the northern cities 
the longitude was fixed {girifta-and) from those islands [sic] . This is 
the island where the circle parallel {muwdzl spelt: mawdzi) to the 
Equator and passing through this island touches {gudharadh) the 
(extreme) limit of the inhabited lands of the world, in 

the northern direction. 

The known islands of the Western Ocean are those which we have 
enumerated. 

D. In the sea of Rum there are six inhabited islands and two 
mountains. Of the latter the one is called 27. jABAL-fARiQ (Gibraltar). 

One of its extremities (w) is in the land of Spain [Andalus) and the 
other, in the strait joining the sea of Rum to the Ocean. In it there is a 
silver mine, and from it come the drugs {daru) usual in that land, 

5.^., gentian (jiniiydnd) and the like. The other mountain is 28. 
JABAL AL-QILAL near the Roman land {shahr 4 Rumiya ?) f west of it 
(andar maghrib az vay) there is a mountain^ of which it is said that 
no one has been able to climb on to its summit on account of its 
height, and from it come game, timber, and fuel. 

As regards the six islands, the one is called 29. CYPRUS (spelt; 
Quhras), of which the periphery is 350 miles (Mi). It has mines of 
silver, copper, and plasma {dahanj). It lies off Qaysariya, Akka and • 
Tyre (Sur), The second island, lying north of Cyprus, is 30. qurnus 
(spelt; ^ry^), of which the periphery is 350 miles. ■ The third is 
called 3 1 . YABis (spelt ; Bdlus) ; its periphery is 300 miles. The fourth 
is 32. SICILY (spelt: Saqliya), near the Roman country {Rumiya) ; a 
high mountain encircles it. I In the days of old, Roman treasure used 5 b 

4 Cf. §3, 8. ® Less probable; “town o£ Rome”, «.i. 32. ^ The Alps? 
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to be (kept) in that island on account of its strength (ustumri). Its 
length is 7 post stages (manzil) and its breadth 5 stages. The fifth 
island is called 33. Sardinia Surdaniya). It lies south of the 

Roman country {Rumiya); its periphery is 300 miles. The sixth is 
34. CRETE (spelt: Iqntas), situated off Atrabulus, (and) north of it. 
Its periphery is 300 miles. 

These six islands are cultivated (abadhdn) and have many amenities 
(nimat). They have many towns and districts (rusta), a numerous 
population, many merchants, troops, and much wealth (khzvdsta). 
These islands of the Rum Sea are more cultivated than any islands 
of the world. 

E. In the Armenian Sea lies one island with a village called 35. 
KABUDHAN. It is a rich locality ( jay ) with many inhabitants. 

F. In the Caspian Sea (daryd-yi Khazardn) there are two islands. 
The one lies off the Khazarian Darband and is called 36. jazIrat 
AL~BAB. It produces ruyan (madder, runm) exported to all the world 
and used by the dyers. The other island is 37- siyah-kuh ; a horde 
(guruh) of Ghuz Turks who have settled there loot (duzdi) on land 
and sea. There is another island on the sea, but one of its corners is 
joined to the land off Dihistan; it is called 38. dihistanan-sur, and 
on it are found a few people (anddki mardum) : hunters of falcons and 
pelicans [sayyadan-i haz va hawdsil), and fishermen. 

In the whole world there is no other extensive, reputed, and 
inhabited island, except those which we have mentioned here. We 
have represented on the Map { 0 rat kardmi) the seas, the gulfs, and 
the islands as they are, and at their proper places. The might is in 
God! 


§ 5. Discourse on the Mountains and Mines which 
exist in them 

The nature (nihadh) of the mountains is twofold. Some are real 
(adi) mountains, stretching from one region (ndhiyat) into another, 
growing now thin and now thick (sitabr)^ going, now straight and 
now curved, till the place where they finish (bi’-huradh); these are 
called ridges of mountains {jamUd-i kuh). The other (kind) are the 
ramifications (shdkh) of the mountains which branch off (bar gtradh) 
from the ridge of the mountain and also go on till the place where 
they end ; they are called branches (s’i^aM), just as a tree has numerous 
branches. And it may happen that those branches also have branches. 
Such is the likeness (mfiM^) of the mountains. The mountains of 
which the ridge passes through miyan) countries and districts 
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(rustd) have (usually) many branches, while those that stretch in the 
deserts and along the border of a sea, or of a river, have few branches. 
The ridges of the mountains are mostly joined to one another. 

1. The first mountain in the eastern direction is the one which 
we have called al-ta'in fil-bahr (“Thrusting into the sea”). Half of 
it is on land and the other half in the sea. 

2. The other mountain is sarandib, of which the length is lOO 
farsangs and it is so high that in some places no one can climb (up it). 
From (the top of the) Sarandib to (its) foot (daman) is a distance of 
two days. The mountain possesses mines of corundum (yaqut) of 
different colours. And in its river-beds irudh-kadhd) diamonds are 
found. In the whole world there is no other place of diamonds. Its 
soil is of emery (sunbadha). In (Sarandib) there are costly pearls 
(which are extracted from) the sea that is nearer to it. It produces 
plenty of spikenard (sunhul), cloves, cardamum (qdqula)^ nutmeg 
(jauz-i bavd) and all kinds of spices (afvdh). It has numerous coco-nut 
trees, Brazil wood (dar-i pamiydn), and bamboos. There are found 

in it musk-deer, civet-cats (hayvdn-i zabad) | and rhinoceroses 6 a 
(karg). On it the trace of a human foot is found impressed upon a 
stone {nishdn-i pdy-i mardum ba-sang furu shuda). It is said to be the 
trace of Adam’s foot, on him be peace! The people (marduman) of 
Sarandib are naked. This mountain lies in the first clime. 

3. From the corner (gusha) of this mountain starts (bar ddradh) 
(another) mountain adjoining it (which passes) between (miydn) the 
end (dkhir) of Hindustan and the beginning of Chinistan. It is called 
MANISA. It follows (furiidh dyad) a northern direction until it reaches 
the place where Hindustan ends and Tibet begins. It follows again a 
northern direction between Tibet and China (Chin) up to the farthest 
limit of Rang-rong ( ?) belonging to Tibet, Then (dn-gaK) it turns 
fatf) westwards and goes between China and the country (ndhiyat) 
Nazvan belonging to Tibet in a north-western direction up to the 
farthest limit of Tibet; then hctwecn (miydn) Tus,mt and the 
confines (pa miydn-z hudud) of China} to the farthest limit (dkhir) 
of the desert situated at the extreme end (dkhir) of Chinistan; (then 
stretches) between (miydn) the towns of Transoxiana and the towns 
of Turkistan up to the con&ncs (hudud) of Taraz and Shilji, and 
there the ridge of the mountain disappears (dnjd in ^amUdbihurradh). 

4. And at the end of Hindustan, and the beginning of Tibet a 
branch (of the Manisa range) shoots off (iar ^Irad^A) eastwards into 
Chinistan (ba Chinistan andar) for a distance of 50 farsangs. And 
likewise from^ the place which is the end of Tibet numerous branches 

Perhaps See Notes. ® Small erasure, but the text is complete. 
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shoot off east and westwards and spread out {pa andar paraganadh). 
And at the confines of Transoxiana numerous branches shoot off, 
and from each of them too numerous branches spread out in every 
direction {hama nahiyat) of Transoxiana. And in those branches 
mines of silver and gold are found, as well as much lead (stirh) and 
iron and many drugs (darU). 

5. In the provinces {nawahl) of Chinistan there are eighteen 
mountains, small and big, separate (btirldha) from each other. And in 
each locality there are some mountains scattered (paraganda) in every 
direction. In fourteen of these mountains gold-mines are found, 

6. Then another mountain is at the farthest limit of the Toghuz- 
ghuz Turks where they adjoin China {Chin). Its length is 4 farsangs 
and it is called tafqan. 

7. And also in the neighbourhood of Tafqan, in the Toghuzghuz 
country {nahiyat), a mountain shoots off {har glradh) in a western 
direction between {andar miyan) tho. Toghuzghuz, the Yaghma, 
and various encampments {khargah: “felt-huts”) until it joins the 
mountain Manisa. In the neighbourhood of the river Khuland- 
ghun this mountain is called ighraj-art, and each part of this 
mountain {har yaki az In ktih) has many names, because {zlrak) 
every part of these mountains is called by the name of the region 
{nahiyat), or by that of the town {yaan~idnshahr) which is nearest to it. 

8. Another mountain shoots off {har glradh) from the beginning 
of the Toghuzghuz frontier {hadd) in the neighbourhood of the lake 
Issi-kiil (spelt: Iskiik). It continues till the end of the Tukhs {Tukh- 
siydn) and the beginning of the Khallukh frontier, then it bends 
{^atf), and a branch separates^ from it {baz gardadh) into the land 
{nahiyat) of a Khirkhiz tribe. This mountain is called tOlas and in 
it are found many sable-martens (5«wwr), grey squirrels (sanjab), and 
musk-deer {dhu-yi mushk), while in that branch which stretches 
off {baz kashadhY) towards the Khirkhiz country musk-deer {haymn-i 
mushk), MM^S-[hDrns], grey squirrels, and sable-martens are found. 

9. Another mountain stretches from the district of Kuli in Kan- 
baya (spelt: Kanhdta) belonging to Hindustan, It follows an eastern 
direction till Samur^, then takes {furUdh dyadh) a northern direction, 
passing between Dahum’s coxmtrj {mamlakat-i DJi.m) and that of 
the raja of the Hindus {ray az Hindman) up to the limits {hudUd) of 
Hital (sic). Then this mountain splits into two branches ( 5 a du 
shdkh gardadh). 

4 Twns back? C£. under 17. [See p. 286, n. 1]. 

A Indistinctlywritten : 
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9 A. One branch going northwards enters {furudh dyadh) the 
confines {hudud) oi Tithal(?) and Nital (^Nepal?), and passes 
between {miydna) the farthest limit of India and Tibet, going north 
of the confines (hudud) of Bolor, Samarqandaq, Shaknan [sic], and 
Vakhan (spelt: Khan), and south of the desert; then, on the confines 
{hudud) of Zhasht (*Rasht?), it takes {furudh dyadh) a north-western 
direction and passes j through the confines of Buttaman belonging 6 b 
to Transoxiana, until it reaches {bar dyadh) the confines of Surushna 
(spelt: Sarushana). This mountain has numberless {hisydr va bl- 
'adad) ramifications in the districts {az hudud) Shaknan, Vakhan, and 
Zhasht. 

9 A«. From the interior {miydn) of Vakhan and Zhasht start 
many mountains (which) spread out {pardganadh) inside the limits 
{andar hudud) of Khuttalan, and mines of gold and silver are found 
there. Of the branches of Khuttalan, one branch separates {bar 
daradh) and becomes one with another (coming) from the district 
{hudud) of Buttaman. From them separate numerous branches 
directing themselves {uftadh) into the district of Chaghaniyan, where 
they scatter. And where the said original ridge of the mountain 
{'amud-i ash) comes near Buttaman, (the chain) splits into two, but 
when (these two branches) come to the confines {hudud) of Surushana 
(spelt: Shurushna) they unite again. From the confines {hudud) of 
Buttaman a branch shoots off {bar glradh) which passes between the 
Buttaman-of-Daryazha and Chaghaniyan {andar miydn-i Buttamdn-i 
Darydzha va miydn-i Ch.) and skirts the confines {bar hudUd) of 
Samarqand and Sughd down to the confines of Bukhara. And like- 
wise, each of these branches has a few or many offshoots. 

9 B. As regards the other branch, from the frontier {hadd) of 
Hibtal [sic] it traverses {az miydn) Hindustan, follows the confines 
hudud) of Qinnauj (Kanauj) and passes between the country of the 
continental ( }) Jaba (mamldkat-i Jdba-yi khushky and the kingdom 
of I^irz^ where it is called the mountain of Q.s.K ( ?), and so it runs 
north {andar shamdl) of the confines of Qashmir, Vayhind (spelt: 
Vbhnd), Dunpur, and Lamghan, and south of Bolor, Shaknan, Vakhan, 
and Badhakhshan, passing south {bar junub) of the districts {rustd-hd) 
of Khuttalan. Then it enters {uftadK) the limits {hudiid) of T ukharistan, 
stretches between {miydn) Taraqan, Sakalkand, Khulm (and) Simin- 
gan, and south of Balkh, and enters the confines of San and Charyak 
belonging to Guzgan. 

^ Ba. Then it turns westwards (and) in a north-western direction 
penetrates into the country of Ghur (passing) south of Aspuzar (I^^ar), 
Khushk, “dry land”, cf. § 4, 25. * Small erasure, but the text is complete. 
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Herat {Hare), Bushang, and Nishapur. Then between Nishapur and 
Sabzavar (spelt: Sqrvar<*Saf savor), it takes the direction of the 
road (following the latter) on its northern side {ha rahfurudh ayadh 
as suy-i shamal) and again turning westwards passes north of Sininan 
and Rayy and enters {uftadh) the region {ndhiyat) of Daylaman, 
(stretching on) up to the end of the limits {hudud) of Giian. 

9 b6 . And when this mountain after having turned aside from the 
province of Balkh {as hudud-i Balkh 'atfkunad) (reaches) the frontier 
{andarhadd) of Madr belonging to Tukharistan, so many small and large 
branches spread out of it {bar ddradh) in those districts {navdhl) that 
only God knows their number. And from each of its branches many 
(other) spurs shoot off which spread {pardganadh) in the region 
{andar hudud) of Tukharistan, Andarab, Panjhir, Jariyana (spelt: 
Khdriydna),'^ Bamiyan, Bust, Rukhadh, Zamindavar, and Ghaznin, 
and (further) stretch {bikashadh) down to the limits {hudud) of Sind. 
In those branches mines of gold and silver (are found). And when 
the (principal) ridge of this mountain reaches the districts of Ghur, 
a branch shoots off from it and forms a circle {gird andar ayadh) like 
a finger-ring; then the branches unite (again) into one chain, and 
inside the ring a tribe . . . [2-3 words missing]. And from this ring 
of mountains a large branch shoots off, which together with those 
other branches takes an eastern [?] direction and spreads out in the 
limits {hudud) of Bust and Ghaznin. Likewise in the locality of 
Aspuzar this mountain possesses small offshoots which spread out 
{andar paraganadh) in the districts {rusta) of Aspuzar {Ishsdr), 
(Likewise in the region {ndhiyat) of Kuhistan and Kumish, and the 
limits {hudud) of Daylaman this mountain has many ramifications.}^ 

9 Bc. On reaching the locality of San and Chaharyak belonging 
7 a to Guzgan, this ridge of mountains splits into two : j the one branch 
is that which we have described {padhidh) f the other one goes north 
of it taking a western direction between Kundarm and Anbir, It 
passes between Gurzivan and Jahtidhan, between Bashin and Diza, 
between '**Marrudh and Baghshur and south of Sarakhs. Then 
it takes a northern direction and goes to the limits {hudttd) of Tus, 
Bavard, and Nasa until it reaches the limits {hudud) of Gurgan. 
Then comes a valley, three days long but narrow, which is called 
dinAr-zAr!. And the mountain, which (stretches?) on the other 
side of the valley, takes a direction through the limits of Sibarayin 
{^Sipardyin > Isfardyin) until it reaches the limits of Gurgan 
{as hudud-i S, furildh dyadh ta ba ihudUd 4 G, rasadh), Thm it turns 
south-westwards going on {haml ravadh) south of ^mol and the towns 
* jSrbSya ? ® This sentence ought to come under 9 Ba. ^ See above, 9 Ba. 
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of Tabaristan down to the limits {hudfid) of the town Rayy, Then it 
joins the other chain {^amud) which we have described (sifat). The two 
chains united go up to the end of the province of Gilan, as we 
have explained. From the limits of Hindustan where this mountain 
begins till the limits of Gilan where it ends this mountain is called 
“Belt of the Earth” {kamar-i zamln)^ or in Arabic “Mintaqat al-Ard”. 

10. Other mountains are in the province of Kirman. They are 
separate {hundha) from each other, (but jointly) are called the 
mountains of Kirman. One of them called the kufij mountain is 
in the midst of the desert. It stretches from the sea to the limits 
(hudild) of Jiruft and consists of seven mountains joined to one 
another. Each of them has a chief (har kuhl rd . . . mihtari daradh) 
and the representatives of the government {^dmil-i sultan) do not go 
{nashavadh) to those mountains, and those chiefs [an mihtardn) 
every year collect and send in the amount of tribute-money {muqdtala 
gird kunand). These seven mountains do not obey each other, and 
the people of these mountains are called Kufijiyan. They have a 
special language. It is a place of great amenity [nVmat) and great 
strength {ustuvdr) and cannot be conquered by armies and war. 
Between Jiruft and this mountain there are hills [shdkhak-ha-yi kuh) 
and the locality is called bu ghanim’s kuhistan. Another mountain 
is BARijAN. It runs along (darazd) from the frontier of Jiruft to the 
frontier of Bam, possesses mines of lead (surb), copper, and lodestone 
(sang-i maghndtis), and has two villages: Kaftar and Dihak. Another 
mountain of Jiruft has a length of two days’ journey and possesses 
numerous mines. Another mountain called kuh-i sim (“Silver 
Mountain”) consists of two small mountains joined together. It lies 
between Khatr (*Khabr ?) and Jiruft and possesses silver-mines. 

11. Another mountain in the province Pars begins {bar glradh) 
between Pasa and Daragird and stretches eastwards till the frontier 
(sarhadd) of Kirman. Then it takes a northern direction till (it 
reaches) the frontier of T&s {Unas}) and Raudhan {*Rodhdn). Then 
it turns westwards and runs on to the frontier between Pars and 
Khuzistan. Then it takes a northern direction, posses {furudh dyadh) 
between Bu~Dulafs Kara {i.e., Karaj) and Sipahan, and enters the 
lands of the Jibal {ba shahr-hd-yi J. furudh dyadh) until it reaches 
the confines {hudud) of Hamadan. Then it passes south of Hamadan, 
following a north-western direction until it reaches the confines of 
Maragha, belonging to Adharbadhagan, and then stops {biburradh). 
This mountain in the districts {kuzoar) of the Jibal | sends out so 7 b 
many offshoots that there remains no town but possesses near it 

a spur of this mountain. 

F ' ■ 
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Likewise in the province of Pars this mountain has many rami- 
fications and (other) mountains lie there, both joined (to one another) 
and separate {burldha), so that in the neighbourhood of each city 
of Pars there is a mountain. This mountain has also ramifications 
near Sipahan, which spread out {pamganadh) in Khuzistan. Near 
Sipahan this mountain is called kuh-jilu. 

12. Another mountain lies in the northern parts {nahiyat), between 
the frontier of the Kimak and the beginning of the Khirkhiz. It 
starts from the frontier of Kimak and stretches eastwards to the 
frontier of the Khirkhiz. Then it follows a northern direction till 
where the inhabited part (abddhani) of the world finishes in the 
north. In the northern region this mountain is called by the Kimak, 
K.NDAV.R-BAGHi (*Kunddvar, Ka?iddur-taghi). 

13. Another small [?] mountain situated in the province (nahiyat) 
of Adharbadhagan near Ardabil, is called sabalan (spelt: Sabildn ?). 

14. Another mountain lies in the districts of Armenia. It starts 
from Takrit in 'Iraq, where it is called kuh-i*barimma, and so it 
goes between the frontiers (bar 7 niyan-i hadd) of Armenia and Adhar- 
badhagan until it reaches the limits of Barda'. 

15. In the same region (nahiyat) are two other mountains separate 
from each other. The higher one is called harith (Ararat). It is 
impossible to climb up to its top on account of the dijfficulty of the 
road ; it is constantly covered with snow, and cold (reigns) there. 
Numerous towns of Armenia (procure for themselves) game and 
fuel from that mountain. The other mountain, called iiuwayrith, 
is similar to Ijlarith but smaller than it. 

16. In the province of Jazira there are two separate mountains. 
The one, called JUDI, is the mountain on which Noah’s ark (kashtl) 
came aground (biistadh). The other, called the mountain of mardin, 
is situated near Nisibin (spelt: Nasibin). 

17. In the Arab country there are many small mountains; thirteen 

of them are called tihAma. Qne mountain is near Alekka and is 
called GHAZWAN. Another called shibam (spelt: Shiyam) Is near 
San'a; on it sown and cultivated lands are found. This place is 
strong, and in the days of old the residence of the king (added: of the 
kings) of Yemen was on this mountain. Another mountain (there), 
having a periphery (ckahdr sU andar gird) of 20 farsangs, lies at the 
end ojF the mountains of Tihama. Its summit is flat (hamUn) and lias 
villages (a^dd/iSwf), agriculture (Ms^l), and running waters. In the 
days of old, Muhammad ibn Fadlal-Qarmati conquered it. Another 
hill (Asfejfe) called RADWA stands near Madina; the Mekkan whet- 
stones come from there. The other two hills (kiduik) 
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are near Fayd on the right hand of the road at a distance of two days ; 
they are called the two mountains of tayy {Jabalay Tayy ) . 

18. In the province of Syria a mountain starts from the Syro- 
Egyptian frontier from the place which is called the tIh of the sons 
OF ISRAEL. Near, and joined to it, stands a high mountain called 
TUR siNA. And so this mountain runs on straight through {andar) 
Syria in a north-eastern direction to the limits {hudud) of Zughar 
(spelt: ZaW), and farther [hamchinln) to the limits of Damascus, 
Ba'albakk, Hims, passing north of these towns and north of Baghras 
and crossing the river Jayhun between Armenia and Rum, Then it 
takes a straight northern direction (and continues) between Armenia 
and Rum to the beginning of the frontier of the Sarir belonging to 
{az) Rum. Then it turns eastwards passing between the Sarir (spelt : 
Surir) | and Armenia and (between) Arran and Qabq till (it reaches) 8 
the neighbourhood of the Khazar sea. Then it changes its direction 
and turns back {hargardadh) westwards, passing between the Sarir and 
the Khazars and reaches the beginning of the frontier of the Alans 
(al-Ldn). Then it goes straight northwards as far as the end of the 
Khazars. Then it traverses the country of the Khazarian Pechenegs 
{miydn-i ndhiyat-i Bachandk-i Khazari biburradh) and separates the 
Inner Bulghars from the Rus {miydn-i Bulghdr-i ddkhil [*^0] Urus 
[sic] biburradh) as far as the limits of the Saqlab. Then it takes a 
northern direction, traverses {andar miyan) the Saqlab (country) and 
skirts that town of the Saqlab which is called Khurdab, after which 
it reaches the end of the Saqlab and there stops {biburradh). 

From the Tur Sina to Zughar (spelt : Za^ur) they call this mountain 
MOUNTAIN OF THE KHARijiTES {shurdt, Spelt: sh.rdh) and on it are 
many villages {dbddhdni) and near it all the people are Kharijites 
{khdrijiydn). From *Zughar to the limits of Damascus they call it 
BALQA. From Damascus to Hims, lubnan ; from Hims to the limits 
of Baghras, [the Mountain of the] bahra (spelt : Dahrd) and tanukh ; 
from the limits {hudud) of Baghras to the beginning of the Sarir 
frontier, lukkam; from there, until having curved in the above- 
mentioned way {td an 'atf-hd bikunadh) it reaches the beginning of 
the Alans, it is called qabq ; after this, until finally {td dkhir ki) it 
disappears {munqati^), each place is called after the town and the 
district which adjoins it, as is the case with the other mountains. 

18 a. When it reaches the end of Syria and the beginning of Armenia 
a large branch separates from it and enters the t&gion. {ndhiyat) of 
Rum. It (also) has ramifications, and numerous gold-mines exist in it. 

18 B. And from the beginning of the frontier of the Sarir a branch 
starts which finally joins the Sea of the Georgians (G^wm^an). 
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i8 c. And when it reaches the middle of the Sarir a huge {'azlm) 
branch shoots off from it and thus it runs on eastwards {az suy-i mashriq) 
between those two mountains until it reaches a fortress. The latter 
is a town on the summit of this mountain, of which the wall {bar a) 
is every day guarded in turn (ha-naubat) by (a detachment of) i,ooo 
men.’' Mines of gold and lead are found there, 

i8d. And when this mountain reaches the limits of the Alans 
a very great {mkht 'azmi) branch separates (from it) which goes in 
a western direction as far as the Alan Gate and there, on the summit 
of this mountain, stands a town, which is the most flourishing of the 
Alan towns. There this branch ends. 

19. Another small mountain stretches between the end of the 
Rtis frontier {hadd) and the beginning of the Kimak frontier ; it runs 
on for a distance of five days. 

20. In the country {andar hadd) of Rum there is a mountain in 
the province called Rusta-yi Awas (Ephesus ?) and therein is a large 
and frightful cavern (shikaft . . . ba haul) which is said to have 
been the place of the “Companions of the Cavern” {i.e,, the Seven 
Sleepers). 

21 . Another mountain in Rum, situated near the town (or land ?) of 
Afrakhun, stretches in length for a distance of six days. 

22. Another mountain stands near the Georgian mountain 
(Kuh-i Gurs) and in it are mines of silver and copper. 

23. In the province of Egypt there are two mountains: the one is 
situated on the eastern side of the river Nile (bar siiy-i mashriq a^s 
rudh-i Nil). From the frontier of Uswan and the beginning of the 
frontier of Nubia (Nuba) it runs straight north and enters Upper 
Egypt (Sa'ld al-add). It skirts the limits (hudud) of Busir (spelt: 
Tawstr) and Fustat, which is the capital (qasaba) of Egypt, until it 
reaches Hauf [al-SharqI:“ eastern bank”] (spelt : Kkauf) and the place 
where the Jifar (spelt : Jifdra) sands are situated, and there it ends. 
In that mountain mines of silver and gold are found and it is (called) 
muqattam (spelt: 

24. The other mountain is on the western side of the river Nile, 
It also starts (bar glradh) just (rdst) from the beginning of the Nubian 
frontier and takes a northern direction until in the region (hudUd) of 
Fayyum it reaches Ibriq (*Abwatf })d Then a small branch shoots off 

8 b (bdz kashadh) westwards and disappears. | In this mountain there are 
mines of garnets (bijadha), emeralds (zumurrud), and chrysolites 
(zabarjad). And on this mountain wild asses (khard wahshi) are 
found striped (mulammd) mth black and yellow, but if you take 
y This detail ought to come under 18 d., cf.§ 48, 3. * See note, p. 204-5. 
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them out of this climate Qiawa) they die.’^ This moimtain is called 
MOUNTAIN OF THE OASES {kuh-i ol-wdhdf). 

25. And in Rtim there is a small mountain beyond the gulf 
near Seleucia. 

26. Another mountain is within the limits {andar hudud) of Spain; 
it starts from [az hadd) Malaga (spelt: Mdliqa) and in an eastern 
direction runs down to [td hi hadd) Shantariya ; then it turns north- 
wards and enters {furudh dyadh) the province of Lerida (Larida); 
then it bends westwards to the province of Toledo {Tulaytila), and 
(the city of) Toledo is situated at the foot of this mountain ; and there 
it ends. 

27. Another mountain stands in the country of Spain on the 
frontier of Coria {hi hadd-i Quriyd) and Truxillo {Tirjdla). And 
from it come many drugs {daru). 

28. Another mountain stands in {cindar hudud) Western Rum and 
is called bulgharI. It is an inhabited mountain with many amenities 
{71V mat). 

All these mountains which we have enumerated are those situated 
in the northern quarter of the inhabited lands of the world. As regards 
Southern Inhabited Lands— so far as people can penetrate — they 
possess nine mountains. 

29. The one, called jabal al-qamar, possesses mines of silver 
and gold, and the river Nile comes out of it. Its length is 500 far- 
sangs. 

30. The other eight mountains vary in longitude, latitude, and 
extension {tul va 'ard va masdfat); their places and dimensions are 
such as we have shown (paydhd) on the Map [surat). And assistance 
is from God ! 


§ 6. Discourse on the Rivers 

Rivers are of two classes {darh). The first are natural and the others 
artificial {sindH). The latter are those of which {rudhkadha) 

have been dug out and the water brought (therein) for the benefit 
(dbadhanl) of a town or for the agriculture (kisht-u-barz) of a district. 
Most of the artificial canals are small and ships cannot navigate 
them. There are towns with ten canals, or more or less, the water of 
which is used for drinking, for the fields {kisht-u-barz) y and for the 
meadows {giya-khwar); the number of these canals cannot be fixed 
{na-mahdud) because at every moment it is subject to an increase 
or decrease. 

^ Cf. § 39, 10. 
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The natural rivers are those great waters which (are formed) by 
the melting of snow, or by the springs coming from the mountains 
or from the surface of the earth ; (and) they make their way, while 
their beds become now broad (/^raM) and now narrow, and continually 
flow {hami ravadh) until they reach a sea, or a marsh. Some of these 
natural rivers are not very large and are used {ha kar shavadh) for 
the benefit {abadhanl) of a town, or a district, such as the rivers of 
Balkh and of Marv, and it may happen that from a natural river 
numerous canals are derived {bai‘ daradh) and utilized while the 
original stream {an ^amud-i riidh) goes down to a sea, or marsh, as is 
the case of the Euphrates. 

1. The first river in the eastern parts is the khumdan river coming 
from the Sarandib mountain. After having flowed for a distance of 
twelve days it forms a swamp {angah batlha handadh)^ of whicli the 
length and width alike are 5 farsangs. Then from that marsh too 
comes out such a large {chandan) river as to flow for a distance of 
seven days down to Khumdan. Some of it is used for cultivation, 
and the rest flows out into the Eastern Ocean. 

2. Another river called kIsau [sic] rises from the east of the 
mountain Manisa and reaches the place situated in the centre of 

9a Tibet {badh~an jay kl ba-miyana-yi hudud-i Tubaf) .| And it flows on, 
following that mountain {hadh-in kuh), among mountains and 
cultivated lands, until it comes opposite the Tibeto-Indian frontier 
{ta barabar-i hadd-i miydn-i Tubbat va Hindustan rasadh). Then it 
cuts through many mountains and traverses them down to the limits 
of Kujan and Bughshur [sic]; then it passes between the Chinese 
provinces {nahiyat) of Ir.sh and Khur.sh and flows out into the 
Eastern Ocean. This river, after it has entered the limits of Bughshur 
(B.ghsuz?), is called *ghiyAn (spelt: ^Indn). 

3 . Another river, called *wa]AKH (^UJ ^jiajdkhl), rises on tlie 

eastern side of the said mountain Manisa at the extreme limit 
{akhir~i hadd) of the desert. It skirts {karan) the towns (districts?) 
of Thajakh [sic], Bariha, and Kuskan, flows on through the province 
of Khotan, and while passing through the region of *Sha-chou {cimn 
az ndhiyat-i SdjU andar gudharadh) forms a swamp. Thence it flows 
down to the limits of Kucha, then passes through {andar miyan) the 
province {nahiyat) of Kur.sh(?) and the province of F.raj.kli and 
empties itself into the Eastern Ocean. On the western bank of this 
river are the houses (nests?) of the birds 'akka (magpies ?)v and in 
springtime {ha vaqt4 bahdrdn) all the banks of the river are (strewn) 
with the little ones of these The breadth of this river is 

^ “A swamp is formed”( ?). 
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half a farsang and this breadth can never be crossed^ (va hargiz 
pahnd-yi In db naburrandl). When the river reaches the limits of 
Kuchcha [sic] it is called the river of kuchcha and as such is known 
in the books. And from the same neighbourhood (ham az an nazdikl), 
(but) nearer to Transoxiana, come out three rivers, of which the 
one is called s.may.nd-ghun, the second kh.ray.nd (Khway.nd?)- 
GHUN, and the third khul.nd (Khuk.nd?)-GHUN. Between Gh.za 
and K.lbank all the three rivers flow into the river of Thajakh [sic]. 

4. From the Kisau river a big river separates which comes near 
this [?] fortress of Tubbat-khaqan and to *Osang {ba nazdlk~i In 
qaVa-yi Tubbat-khdqdn va ba-Karsdng [sic] dyadh) and there it is 
used for the fields and meadows ihishUu-giyd-khwdr). 

5. Another river is called Ila. It comes from the mountain 
Irghaj-art [sic], takes a northern direction, and falls into the lake 
Issi-kiil (spelt : Abslkuk) [?]. 

6 . Another river is jayhun which rises from the region of Vakhan 
and follows the frontier {bar hadd) between the limits of Bol5r and 
those of Shaknan, (which is) of Vakhan, ^ down to the limits of 
Khuttalan, Tukharistan, Balkh, Chaghaniyan, Khorasan, and 
Transoxiana, (then) down to the limits of Khwarazm, (finally) to 
fall into the sea of Khwarazm. 

7. Another river is called kharnab; it rises to the west of the 
mountain Qasak and flows into the Jayhun between Badhakhshan and 
Parghar. This Kharnab is larger {mihtar) than the Jayhun, but 
everybody gives the name of Jayhun (to the latter) because (this) 
Jayhun follows a longer course {az rahl durtar ravadh). 

8 . Another river flows behind {az an suy) Buttaman for a distance 
of 60 farsangs; it flows from the mountains which stretch from 
north to south {az ndhiyat-i shamdl bajunub daradh), till it reaches 
Munk and Hulbuk ; and having reached Parghar it flows into the 
Jayhun. 

9. Another river called vakhshab rises from the Vakhsh moun- 
tains and near Vakhsh flows into the Jayhun. 

10. Another river rises from the limits of the kumijIs {Kiimtjiydn), 
flows through their mountains, passes through {bar miydn) Nu-diz, 
and flows into the Jayhun near Qavadiyan. 

1 1 . Another river is chaghan-rOdh, which rises from Chaghaniyan 
and falls into the Jayhun near Tarmid [sic]. 

These four rivers (8 .-I I .) flow from north to south. 

12. Two other rivers, of which the larger is called rudh-i dargham 

* So in view of § 2,4. Less probably: * Or : Shaknan [sy«] Vakhan, “Shak- 

“ cannot be dammed in”. nan and Vakhan”. Gf, § 10. 
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(spelt: D,z'am), come from the limits of Tiikharistan, unite into one 
i) river, and having passed between Valvalij and Khulm, | fall into the 
Jayhun. 

13. Another river rises from the mountains on the confines of 
Lamghan and Danpur [sic] and passes south [north ?] of ^Ninhar {har 
kadd-ijX^j bigudharadazsuy-ijunuh). It is called the river of lamghan. 
It flows past the region (bar hudud) of Multan (spelt : Muliydn) and 
the towns *Rur (spelt Divm), Sadusan, Bulri, Mansura, and Manjabri, 
and near Kfili empties itself into the Great Sea. 

14. Another river called sind-rudh rises on the west of the moun- 
tain Qasak, which is also called the Mountain of Ice (Kuh-i yakh). 
The river flows southwards (az suy-i junub), enters the confines 
(huditd) of Multan, and joins the river of Lamqan [sic] from the 
eastern side, 

15. Another river (called) hivan, comes from the mountain 
Hivan, passes between Jalavvat, Balavvat, and Biruza (spelt cojy), 
enters the province of Multan, and falls into the river of Lamghan 
from the western [read: eastern^ side. 

After the junction of these three rivers the river is called mihran. 

It is said that from the summit of the Mountain of Ice, which is 
Qasak, a water springs up like a fountain (bar daniadh chim fawwdra) 
and also [that it?] separates into two in such wise (hamchindn) that one 
half flows northwards, and it is the river Kharnab, and the other 
flows southwards, and it is the river Sind-rudh, which afterwards 
becomes the Mihran. 

16. Another river is the lesser mihran which rises in the Indian 
mountain (Kuh-i Hindiwm) and, separating the frontiers (miymi-i 
hadd) of (the dominions of) Dahum and (those of) the Ray, passes 
between (miydn) Hamanan and B.lhariand between (miydn) Nu’iiun 
and Nuhiln; it skirts (bar hudud) Qandahar, reaches the limits of 
Kuli, and flows into the Great Sea, 

17. Another river is uzgand which rises from behind the mountain 
of the Khallukh and skirts Ozgand, the town of Bab, AkhsTkat, 
Khujand, and Banakat, down to the limits of Chach (spelt: Chcij). 
Then it skirts S.tkand, Parab, and numerous borouglis down to the 
limit (td bi-^add) of Jand and Javara (Khavara?), and flows into 
(i^sic) the sea of Khwarazm, 

.18, Another river is khursAb (spelt: KMrsdh) which rises from the 
extreme limit (akkir-i hadd) of Buttaman on the northern side of the 
mountain, and near the town of Khursab joins the river Ozgand. 

19, Another river is Osh, which rises in the same mountain, passes 
between (bar miydn) Osh and Orasht (Orast) and joins the Ozgand, 
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20. Another river is quba which rises in the same mountain and 
joins the Uzgand near Quba. 

21. Another river is khatlam [sic] which rises in the mountain 
Manisa and at the point which is the frontier between the Khallukh 
and the Yaghma skirts (bar) the town of Khatlam. Then it flows to 
the neighbourhood of Bab and joins the Uzgand river. 

22. Another river is parak which rises from behind the Khallukh 
mountain and takes a southern direction, flowing through the limits 

Chach. Between Banakat and the wall of Qalas it joins the 
Uzkand. 

When all these rivers have united, their joint course is called the 
CHACPi RIVER and the Arabs (Taziydn) call it Sayhtin. 

23. Another river is that of BUKHARA. Four rivers rise in the moun- 
tain of Middle Buttaman. They flow for a distance of 6 farsangs ; 
then all four form a swam-p (batiha) called Daryazha ; out of the latter 
flows a river which skirts the confines (bar hudUd) of Surushana, 
Samarqand, and Sughd, and cuts through (andar miydn) Bukhara; 
some of it is utilized for cultivation (kisht-u-barz) in Bukhara, while 
some falls into the Avdza of Paykand, | 

24. Another river is that of balkh which rises in the region (hudud) 
of Bamiyan, skirts (bar hudud . . . bigudharadh) the confines of 
Madr and Ribat-i Kirvan [sic], and reaches Balkh. All of its waters 
are used up for cultivation in Balkh. 

25. Another river is hIohmand which rises at the frontier (hadd) 
of Guzganan. In the neighbourhood of Ghur it flows past (bar) 
Durghush [sic]. Til, and Bust and makes a sweep round the region of 
Sistan (az gird-i Slstdn andar dyadh). Some of it is utilized for agri- 
culture, and some flows into the lake Zarah. 

26. Another river is that of marv which rises at the limit of Ghar- 
chistan, on the frontier separating Guzganan from Ghur (az hadd~i 
miydn-i Guzganan va Ghur). It flows past (bar) Bashin, cuts through 
the middle of the valley (miydn~i dara biburradh), and flowing past 
Marudh, Diz-i Hinaf [sic], Logar, B.r.kd.r (*Barakdiz?) and Girang, 
reaches Marv where it is used up in the fields. 

27. Another river is that of Herat (Harl a Hare) yvhich. rises at 
the limits (hudud) of Ghur and is used in the fields of Herat. 
Herat possesses also other considerable (buzurg) riv&rs formed by 
torrents (sayl), but at times there remains no water in them. There- 
fore we have not mentioned them, 

28. In the province of kirmAn there are no considerable 

rivers and no lakes, except the Great Sea and a small river capable of 
turning ten mills, coming from the limits of Jiruft and flowing fast; 
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most of it is used in the hot lands of Kirman ; the rest (of the rivers) 
flow into the Great Sea near Hormuz. 

29. Another river is sakan in Pars which rises in the mountains 
and the district {rusta) of Rtiyagan ; changing its direction it flows 
round the town Kavar {az girdi Kavar andar gardadh) and between 
Najiram and Siraf joins the Great Sea. 

30. Another river is khuyadhan rising from the district {ndhiyat) 
of Khuyadhan in Pars. It passes east of Tavaj and joins the Great 
Sea between Ganafa and Najiram. 

3 1 . Another river is shadhagan which rises in the region [ndhiyat) 
of Bazranj in Pars and flowing past the western corner of Tavaj 
joins the Great Sea. 

32. Another river is smfN (Shirin?) which comes from the 
mountain Dlianbadh (Dinar?) in the district of Bazranj. It passes 
between Vayagan and Larandan ; on the confines [har hudud) of 
Arragan it passes through the town \ba-shahr read: '*ba Rishahr 
“through Rishahr”] and joins the Great Sea between Siniz and Ganafa. 

These four rivers flow in a north to south direction. 

33. Another river is kurr which rises from the limits of Azd 
[*Urd}) in the district [rusta) of Karvan belonging to [az) Pars. It 
flows in an easterly direction until it has passed south of Istakhr 
[hami td ha-lstakhr bigudharadh) and joined the lake *Bijagan [now: 
Bakhtagdn\. 

34. Another river is farvab which flows from the district Farvab, 
also in Pars, in an easterly direction; having reached Istakhr, it 
changes its direction and east of Istakhr flows into the river Kurr, 
which is the healthiest [durusttarin) and best water in Pars. 

35. Another river is tab, which rises in the Kuh-Jilu, situated on 
the confines [ba hudud) of Sipahan, follows the frontier between 
Khuzistan and Fars [ba hadd-i miy 'dn~i Khuzistdn va Pars) and falls 
into the Great Sea. The town MahirCiban stands in the sea between 
(two branches of) this river [andar miydn-i In dbast bayn-i daryd)d 

36. The river sardan rises also in the Kuh-JilQ. and falls into the 
river Tab [ba rUdh-i Tab andar uftadh). The town Sardan (spelt: 
Nwrd'uw) is between these two rivers. 

37. Another river is that of shOshtar in the province of Khuzistan. 
Its beginning is from the confines of the province of Jibal [shakr-i 

10 b Jibal), It flows^ | through Shushtar, Suq al-Arba'a, Ahwaz, Jubbay, 
and Basiyan until it reaches Dahana-yi Shir (“The Lion’s Mouth”) 
and Plisn Mahdi. Then it fails into the Great Sea. 

* On the position of this town, cf. * On the margin: al-juz' al-thdm, 
§2:9, IS- “second section” ( ?). 
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38. Another river in Khuzistan is masruqan. It separates {har 
daradh) from the Shushtar river and flows down to Ahwaz watering 
all the fields ; the rest falls again into the river of Shushtar (baz 
rudh-i Sh. uftadh) near Ahwaz. The town ‘Askar-i Mukram (spelt: 
Askar va Makrum) is situated between these two rivers. 

39. Another river also separates from the river of Shushtar off 
[az hadd) Basiyan and irrigates the fields^ of Basiyan, Khan Mur- 
duna [sic], and Dauraq up to the limits of Ram Urmizd. 

40. Another river is that of shush which rises in the neighbour- 
hood of Karkha {az hadd-i Karkha bar-ddradh) from one of the spurs 
of the Jibal mountains and it flows to irrigate the countryside 
[sawad) of Shushtar [ ?] and Shush. It passes between Shush and 
B.dhushavur [?], but before reaching the limit of Basunnay all of 
it is used up in the fields {td , . . rasadh hama andar kisht-hd ha-kdr 
shudhabashadh). 

41. Another river is the ras ( ?), flowing up in the North {andar 
hadd-i shamdl), in the country of the Ghuz. It is a large river of 
which (the waters) are black and bad-smelling {siydh va gandd) ; it 
rises from the mountain which is on the frontier between the Kimak 
and the Khirkhiz, traverses {andar miydn) the Ghuz country and 
falls into the Khazar sea. 

42. Another river is the artush (Irtish ?) which rises in the same 
mountain. It is a large water, black yet drinkable and {shlrin). 
It flows between the Ghuz and the Kimak until it reaches the village 
Jubin (^Chubin) in the Kimak country; then it empties itself into 
the river Atil. 

43 . Another river is the ATIL [sic] which rises in the same mountain 
north of the Artush ; it is a mighty and wide river flowing through the 
Kimak country {andar miydna-yiKlmdkiydn) down to the village Jubin 
(*Chubm) ; then it flows westwards along the frontier between the 
Ghuz and the Kimak until it has passed Bulghar {td bar Bulghdr 
bigudharadh) ; then it turns southwards, flowing between the Turkish 
Pechenegs and the Burtas,^ traverses the town of Atil belonging to 
the Khazar {az hadd-i Khazardn), and flows into the Khazar sea. 

44. Another river is that of the RUS which rises from the interior 

of the Saqlab country and flows on in an eastern direction until it 
arrives at the Rus limits. Then it skirts the confines {bar hudud) of 
Urtab, S.lab, and Kuyafa, which are the towns of the Rus, and the 
confines of Khifjakh. Then it changes its direction and flows south- 
wards to the limits of the Pechenegs Bachandk) and empties 

itself into the river Atil. 

^ Read: kisht, instead of kashtiM, ^ F. j., p. 463. 
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45. Another river is the ruta(?) which rises from a mountain 
situated on the frontier [sarhadd) between the Pechenegs, the Majghari, 
and the Rus. Then it enters the Riis limits {andar miyana-yi hadd-i 
'RUs) and flows to the Saqlab. Then it reaches the town Khurdab 
belonging to the Saqlab and is used in their fields and meadows. 

46. Another river is the Tigris which rises in the mountains of 
Diyarbakr {Amid\ spelt: Imidh), flows past {bar) Balad, Maiisil, 
Takrit, and Samarra, cuts into two both Baghdad and Wasit {miyma-yi 
B. biburr adh), and finally reaches Madhar, Bula (*Ubulla), and the 
limits of Basra; then it empties itself into the Great Sea. Near 
Path a river separates from the Tigris, which is called canal of Ma'qil 
and flows to Basra. Another river too separates from the Tigris off 
Bula (ba bar-i Bula) and is called Bula-canal {nahr Bula). It flows 
straight westwards until in the limits {hudud) of Basra it joins the 
Ma'qil canal. Then it passes tlirough {az) Basra, where it is called 
Dubays-canal. Finally it once more {has) joins the Tigris near 
‘Abbadan. Between Wasit and Madhar a canal separates from the 

11 a Tigris, and forms two swamps j called Basra Swamps. 

47. In the Armenian mountains rise two rivers called the two 
ZABS {Zdbayn^ spelt: Zabir)^ the Lesser and Greater Zab. Both flow 
in a south-western direction and empty themselves into the Tigris 
between the towns Haditha and Sinn. 

48. Of the other two rivers, the one called sAs (Sabiis }) rises in the 
Armenian mountains and is utilized in the fields ; when it reaches the 
town ‘Ukbara {s^olv, 'Akbura) nothing remains of it. The other 
river, rising in the same mountain and called nahrawan, is utilized 
in the fields, and when it reaches Nahrawan none of it remains. 

49. Another river is the Euphrates, which rises in the mountain 
'Ulayq ('Aliq?) and flows through the Rum country, cutting the 
mountain Lukkam {as miyan ... biburr adh). It arrives at the limits 
{hudud) of ^Malatya (spelt ; Maldtiya) and thus {hamckimn), turning 
southwards, skirts Shumayshat, Sanja, and Balas (*Balus Then it 
takes a north-easterly [read: south-westerly direction until it has 
skirted Raqqa, Qarqisiya, Rahba, 'Ana, Hit, and Anbar. Then again 
it changes its direction and flows towards the south- [east] {miymiA 
junUb {*va mashriq])^ till it reaches the Kufa swamp. After Anbar 
a canal called Nahr-Tsa separates from it, goes down to Baghdad 
{ta B.), and empties itself into the Tigris, and the people navigate 
{ba-kmhti ramndh) this canal from the Euphrates to the Tigris. 
Lower down sir-i JVahrAlsa), another cuml larger than the 
Nahr- 'Isa separates from the Euphrates (ham as 'in rUdh); it is called 
Nahr-Sarsar and is utilized in the fields of the town Sarsar. Still 
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lower down, a canal larger than the Nahr-Sarsar, which is called 
Nahr al-Malik, separates (from it), and is utilized in the fields of 
the town of the Nahr al-Malik. Still lower down a canal starts in 
the region (hudud) of Karbala. It is called Nahr-Sura and flows 
until it too [f.e., like the Euphrates] empties itself into the Wasit 
swamp. The town Jami‘ayn is between these two rivers, i.e., the chief 
stream {'amud) of the Euphrates and the Sura canal. 

50. Another river in the province (liudud) of Khorasan is called 
HIRAND. It rises from the mountain of Tus and skirts the region of 
Ustuva (spelt ; Asatavu) and Jarmagan. It cuts into two (the town of) 
Gurgan (miyana-yi G. biburradh), flows to the town of Abaskun, 
and empties itself into the Khazar sea. 

51. Another river in the province Tabaristan is called tIzhin- 
RUDH. It rises in the Qarin mountain in the neighbourhood of Pirrim, 
skirts Sari, and (empties itself into the Khazar) sea. 

52. Another river, called bavul, rises in the Qarin mountain, 
skirts Mamatir, and empties itself into the Khazar sea. 

53. Another river, called harhaz, rises in the mountains of Rayy 
and Larijan on the frontier {az hadd) of Tabaristan and flows down 
to the neighbourhood of Amol, (-where) most of its water is utilized 
in the fields while the rest empties itself into the Khazar sea. 

54. Another river, called sapid-rudh, rises in the mountain 
Huwayrith in Armenia, flows westwards [read: eastzvards], traverses 
(miyan) Gilan, and empties itself into the IChazar sea. 

55. Another river, called aras (spelt: Arus), rises on the eastern 
side of the Armenian mountains, from a place adjoining the Rum. 
Taking an eastern direction it flows on until, having skirted Vartan 
and followed the frontier between Adharbadhagan, Armenia, and 
Arran, it joins the Khazar sea. 

56. Another river called kurr rises in the province Arran in the 
mountain lying between Arran and the Sarir. Taking an easterly^ 
direction it flows down to the limits of Shaki and Qabala (spelt ; 
Qibla) and skirts Bardij {*Bardej). | Then it unites with the river 11 
Aras (spelt: Arts) and their waters flow between Muqan and Baku 

to join the Khazar sea. 

57. Another river in the ‘Arab country^ is bay^an (spelt: Mljdn) 

It rises from the farthest end {akhir-i hudud) of the Tihama 
mountains, z>., from the easternmost part of it {dnk ha mashriq 
nazdiktar^-ast), skirts the town of the Wadi Bayhan (spelt: Mljdn), 
Shabwa (spelt: Nayzwa), and the towns of Hadramut, (then) 
traverses the Ahqaf sands, and flows into the Great Sea. 

* So instead of: wfiiierh;. ® So instead of : ArrdK. 
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In the Syrian lands {bilad-i Sham) there are no large rivers. 

58 . Another river, called Nahr al-Karum {^Kurum}), rises in 
the province {'amal) of Buqallar (Buccellariote theme) in Central 
Rum {az miyana-yi Rum), and flows into the Sea of the Georgians. 

59 . Another river rises in the theme of Paphlagonia {Iflakhuniya) 
in Rum, skirts the town of Tanabri (* Kangri}), and falls into the 
Sea of the Georgians. 

60. Another river rises from the Opsikian theme (Ubsig) of 
Rum, skirts the town of B.ndaq.lus (?) and Didun (B.dmdun, 
N.dydim}), to flow into the *Niqiya (spelt: Tanqiya) lake in Rum. 

61. Another river also rises here (idhar) and follows the frontier 
(bar miyan-i hadd) between the theme of Anatolicon {^Natliq spelt : 
Batltq) and the Biiccelariote theme (Buqallar). Then it turns south- 
wards, flowing between Khak (dU-) and ^Nlqiya, and empties itself 
into the *Niqiya lake. 

62. Another river is the NILE in Egypt. South [read: northT[ of 
the Jabal al-Qamar rise ten great rivers.^ From each five (of them) 
a swamp is formed (batlha handadh) ; then from each of the swamps 
come out three rivers. From all these six rivers a swamp is formed 
(yaki batiha handadh) outside the limits of Nubia towards the south 
(hmm as hudud-i Nuba andar junUb) . Then the river Nile comes out 
of these marshes and enters Nubia (ba miyan-i N.), flowing northwards 
until it has traversed (hiburradh) all of the province of Nubia. Then 
it turns westwards down to the town of Sukar (spelt: Sakra), then it 
turns back (bdz gardadh) eastwards until it has skirted (bar taraf) 
the Mountain of the Oases (Ktih-i al-Wdhat) and flowed past (bar) 
Uswan (Assuan). Then it flows straight northwards and crosses all 
the province of Egypt. It skirts Akhmim, Fayyum, and Fustat, and 
empties itself into the lake Tinnis. 

63. And from the sands which lie between the districts (ndwahi) 
of Egypt and the Qulzuni Sea rises a great river which flows westwards 
and crosses Nubia in its breadth (miydn-i Nfdia biburradh ha pahnd). 
At the place where the town of Kabil is situated, which belongs to 
the Nubians and is their capital, it falls into the Nile. This river is 
called the RIVER OF THE RAML al-ma'dan.^ 

64. From the Nile a large canal separates near Fustat and is con- 
stantly utilized (6a Mr haml shavadh) in the fields until it reaches 
Alexandria; the remainder of the water flows again ( 65 ij)^ into the 
lake Tinnis. , 

65. In the lands (andar shahrka) of Ifriqiya, in Tanja, and down 

* Cf.§3,28. " Cf. §S9, 63. 

Perhaps: ba . . . Ms '^towards”, cf. p. 50, I. 20. 
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to the region (nahiyat) of Stis-the-Distant there are no great and 
important {hull) rivers, except such as {magar chunank) serve for 
drinking (kkurd) and (the irrigation of) the fields. 

Likewise we have not found any information in the books and 
reports {andar kitdb-hd va akhhdr-hd) about any rivers in Sudan. 

66. Another river rises in the west of the country Rum, from the 
mountain Bulghari, and follows (hami ravadh) an easterly direction 
until it reaches the place {jay) of the Saqlabians living in the Rum 
country. After having traversed the country of the Burchan (ba 
ndhiyat-i Burchan [sic] bigudharadh) it skirts the theme {bar 'amal) 
of Thrace {s^ch: Burdqiya), and in this (reach ?) traverses the town 
Qustantiniya {andar in [miydn}) miydn-i Q , bigudharadh) y while the 
remainder (of the water) flows out into the strait. This river is 
called Bulghari, 

67. The river TAGUS ('i:^l’ *Taju) rising in the mountains of Spain 
near Toledo, flows round the town of Toledo {azgird-ishahr-i Tulaytula 
andar ayadh), following a westerly direction, then turns eastwards, 
(then) again westwards. And it flows on till the limits of ^Merida 
(spelt: Harda) and Santarem (Shantarln). At the latter place it 
empties itself into the Western Ocean.] 

And in all this world there are no rivers on which ships can go 
except those which we have mentioned. As regards the southern 
parts {nahiyat) we have found absolutely {al-batta) no mention of 
any big river there, except of the 68. buja [sic] river of which it is said 
that it rises in a mountain situated in the south, traverses {miydn) the 
Buja, and falls into the sea near Abyssinia {Habasha), God is om- 
niscient and there is no might but in God ! 

§ 7. Discourse on the Deserts and Sands 
Every land {zamln) where there are sands {rig), or salt marshes 
{shura), but no mountains, no running water, and no fields is called 
desert. Deserts are of various description : some extensive, and some 
small. And so are the numerous sands in those deserts; some exten- 
sive and some small. In the present chapter we shall mention, if 
God will it, each extensive desert, or sand, in the inhabited part 
{dhddhdni) of the world. 

I. In the southern part of the country Chinistan, between the 
mountain Tafin fil-bahr and Khumdan there is a desert,^ of which 
a part protrudes into the sea like an island. East of this desert’^ is the 
*Eastei-n^ Ocean, and south of it, the Great Sea; west of it, the 

^ Plain? ^ So instead of which stands in the original. 
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mountain al-Ta'in fil-bahr; and north of it, the Khumdan river. In 
the soil of this desert there is much gold. 

2. Another desert is situated north of China {*Chln of-?)- East 
of it lies the Eastern Ocean; south of it, the provinces {nmvahi) of 
China {^) ; west of it, the river of Kuchcha ; and north of it, the 
Toghuzghuz and Khirkhiz. 

3 . In the country of Chmistan there are sands, three days’ journey 
(manzil) wide, situated between two Chinese j\) towns Khathum 
and Vasarnik. They stretch in length from the limit of the swamp 
of the Kucha [sic] river up to the limit of that (in) desert which 
we have mentioned in the north of *Chma 

4. Another desert is (that) east of which lie the limits of Tibet; 
south of it, the country of Hind (bilad-i Hind)f west of it, the limits 
of Transoxiana; and north of it, the Khallukh country. It is a hard 
(sdb) desert, without water and grass. 

5. Another desert [plain ?] is in the country of Hind, on the shore 
of the Great Sea, stretching in length from the limit (hadd) of Sarandib 
up to the beginning of Dahum’s kingdom (mamlakat)\ yet this 
desert is intersected (hiirldha) and disposed in patches (para para). 

In the provinces of Sind and Hind small deserts are numerous. 

6. Another small and limited desert is the one east of which are 
situated the towns of Sind; south of it, the Great Sea; west of it, 
the Kufij mountains ; and north of it, some parts of Sind and Kirman. 

7. Another desert (is the one) east of which lie the northern parts 
of the province of Sind down to the region (hiidud, basin }) of the 
river Mihran, and of which the southern (part) skirts (bar hudfid . . , 
hiramdh) Sind, Kirman, and Pars; west of it are the limits of Rayy, 
Qum, and Qashan, and its north skirts (bar . . . bigitdharadh) 
Khorasan with its Marches (hudfid) and Sistan. It is called the desert 
of KARGAS-KUH, because west of it stands a small mountain called 
Kargas-kuh, after which the desert is called. In this desert hills are 
scattered everywhere. (The parts) of this desert are called after the 
provinces which happen to lie near them. In this desert lie the sands 

12 b which surround Sistan (az gird bar ayadh) | and are called the Sistan 
sands. 

8. Another desert is the one of which the east skirts the confines 
of Marv {bar hudUd Marv bigudharadh) down .to the Jayhun. Its 
south marches with the regions of Bavard, Nasa, Farav, Dihistan, 
and with the Khazar sea up to the region of Atil. West of it is the 
river Atil ; north of it, the river Jayhun, the Sea of Khwarazm, and 

^ On the doubtful readings in 2. and 3. see notes to § 3, 5i^. 

* Here in the sense of the upper part of the Indus basin. 
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the Ghuz country, up to the Bulghar'frontier. It is called the desert 
OF KHWARAZM AND THE GHUZ. In this desert there are sands which 
begin from the limits of Balkh, and stretch south of the Jayhun and 
down to the sea of Khwarazm, Their breadth varies from i to 7 
stages (manzils). 

9. Another sand lies between the Kimak and the limits of Jand 
and Javara. Its length is immense and its breadth is exiguous. 

10. Another desert is the steppe {hadiya) of which the eastern side 
stretches from the limits of Hajar to those of Bahrayn and Basra; 
(then) it marches with the region of Qadisiya and Kufa (spelt: 
Kuh), up to the limits of the river Euphrates ; south of it lies the whole 
of the Arab sea [daryd-yi ^Arab hama), the limits of the Ayla [read: 
*Barbari] Gulf, the Great Sea, the districts [nawdM) of Hadramut 
and Yemen; its west marches with the regions of Jidda, Jar, Madyan, 
and *Ayla; its north, with the regions of Mu'an (spelt: Maghdn), 
Salamiya, Tadmur and Khunasira down to the river Euphrates. It 
is called the bedouin steppe {hadiya). Whatever part of this desert 
is adjacent to a town, or to an Arab tribe (hayy), it is called after 
those places. In this desert there are sands beginning from the sea- 
shore in the region of Bahrayn and varying in breadth from 2 to 4 
stages (manzil), while its length is 20 stages. It is called the habIr 
SAND, and its sand is red and used by the goldsmiths . All the pilgrims 
travelling by the 'Iraq route must cross this sand-plain {rig). 

11. Other sands lie on the sea-shore south of this \i.e. 10.] desert 
and surround {az gird bar dyadh) the towns of Hadramut. They are 
called the a^qAf-sands. 

12. Other sands are those east of which are the Gulfs of Barbar 
and *'Ayla; south of them, the desert of Buja; west of them, the 
countries of Nubia and Egypt ; north of them, the Qulzum Gulf. 
These sands are called sands of the mines {md dan) because in them 
there is much gold, and much gold is (actually) found there. 

13. Another desert is that east of which lies the country of Abys- 
sinia {Habasha) ; south of it, the country of Buja; west of it, Nubia; 
north of it, the sands just described. 

14. Other sands lie in the country of Egypt. Their eastern side 
stretches from 'Asqalan to the Dead Sea {Buhayrat al~mayita)\ both 
south and west of them {junub va maghrib-i vay har du) lies the 
province of Fustat; their northern side stretches from the Tinnis 
lake to 'Asqalan. They are called the sands of jifar. • 

15. In the country of Maghrib (waAijyaif-fAf.), from Egypt, the Moun- 
tain of al-Wahat, Barqa and Tarabulus down to the province of Sus- 
the-Distant, (the land) is mostly Aesett {hlshtar-i hama hiydbdn-ast). 

■ ■ G ■ ■ 
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16. In the country of Maghrib there are extensive sands in the pro- 
vince Sijiimasa, called raml al-ma^dan. Much gold is found there. 

17. The region lying south of the Equator is mostly desert 
{hlshtar~i hama biydhan-ast). Their inhabited places (dbddhdnf) are 
situated amidst {andar) the deserts, except a few which are up in 
the mountains. 

18. Likewise there are mostly deserts in the northern region of 
those inhabited lands of the world which belong to the northern 
quarter and stretch from the frontier of China down to the country | 

13 a of the Khazars. The dwellings (jay) of the Turks are mostly situated 
in {andar) deserts, except a few which lie among the mountains, 
running waters, trees, and fields. 

The extensive and known deserts and sands existing in the Islamic 
lands are those which we have enumerated, and in the lands of 
Unbelief {ndhiyat-i kdfiri), except those of the Turks (juz az Turk), 
they are also as mentioned by us. God is omniscient and assistance 
is from God ! 

§ 8. Discourse on the Countries (of the World) 

I , One country [nahiyat) differs {judhd) from another in four respects 
(ruy). First, by the difference of water, air, soil, and temperature 
(garmd-va-sarmd). Secondly, by the difference of religion, law 
(shariat), and beliefs (ktsh). Thirdly, by the difference of words 
(lughdt) and languages. Fourthly, by the difference of kingdoms 
(padhshdH-kd). The frontiers of a country are separated from those 
of another country by three things: first, by mountains,’' great or 
small, stretching between them; secondly, by rivers, great of small, 
flowing between them; thirdly, by deserts, great or small, stretching 
between th.em (niiydnd dii nahiyat andar), 

2. The Greeks (Rumiya) hzvQ said that all the cultivated lands 
(dbddhdni) of the world form three parts. The one is that whicli, 
on the east, has the Eastern Ocean and the (farthest) limits of 
the Toghuzghuz and Khirkhiz; on the south, the Great Sea up to the 
Qulzum; on the west, the countries of Syria and Rum, up to the 
Straits of Constantinople; [and on the north], the Saqllb country 
and the farthest limits (dkhir~i hudud) of the cultivated lands of the 
world. This part (of the world) is called great asia (Asiya al-kuhrd). 
This part (of the world) constitutes two-thirds (du si-yak) of the 
cultivated lands (lying) in the northern parts. 

3. The second part has on its east the beginning of the country 
of Egypt, from the Equator to the sea of Rum; on its south, a desert 

Singular in the text. 
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lying between the lands (bilad) of Maghrib and those of the Sudan ; 
on its west, the Western Ocean; on its north, the Rum Sea. This part 
of the world is called Libya [Luhiyd), and constitutes one-twelfth 
of all the cultivated lands of the world lying in the north. 

4. The third part has on its east the Straits of Constantinople; 
on its south, the sea of Rum ; on its west, the Western Ocean ; and 
on its north, the limit of the cultivated lands of the north. This 
part is called Europe {Urufi, spelt; Azwfi)^ and forms one-quarter 
of all the cultivated lands of the world. 

5. As regards the cultivated lands lying to the south, the Greeks 
{Rum) call them the “Inhabited Lands of the South’’.^ 

6. The Inhabited Lands of the world (“oecumene”) consist of 
fifty-one countries, of which five lie south of the Equator, viz., Zaba 
[sic], Zangistan, Habasha, Buja, and Nuba, One western country, 
the Sudan, partly belongs to the north and partly to the south, as the 
Equator traverses it. Forty-five countries lie in the northern side 
{suy) of the Inhabited Quarter {chahdr yak-i dhddhdn), viz., China, 
Tibet, Hindustan, Sind, Khorasan with its Marches [hudud), Trans- 
oxiana with its Marches, Kirman, Pars, the desert of Kargas-kuh 
(spelt : Karas-kuh), Daylaman, Khuzistan, the province of Jibal, 'Iraq, 
the lands of the Arabs {diydr-i ^ Arab), Jazira, Adharbadhagan, Syria, 
Egypt, Maghrib, Spain, Rum, the Sarir, the Alan, the Khazar, the 
Saqlab, the Khazarian Pechenegs, the M.rvat, the Inner Bulghar, 
the Rus, the Majghari, the N.nd.r (*V.n.nd.r), the Turkish Pechenegs, 
the B.radas [sic], the Burtas, the Khifjaq, the Ghuz, the Kimak, the 
Chigil, the Tukhs, the Khallukh, the Yaghma, the Toghuzghuz, 
and the Khirkhiz. Each of these countries | is divided into provinces 13 b 
{dmal), and in each of the latter there are numerous towns. In 
another section {fast) we shall explain [padhldh kunim) the size 
{miqddr) of each country and town, its nature and climate, the wonders 
and marvels coming from each town ; all the kingdoms {padhshahl-hd) 
and towns of each country; their customs and manners and the 
religion of their inhabitants, so far as {badhdn miqddr ki) we could 
find (these details) in the books of (our) predecessors {pishmagdn) or 
hear reports about them {ha-ahhhdr-hd. shanidlm), for (zirdk-ki) 
nobody can know all the particulars {ahwdl) about the world, except 
God, the Exalted. There is no power but in God ! 

§ 9. Discourse on the properties of the country of Ghinistan 
East of the country of Ghinistan is the Eastern Ocean ; south of it, 
the confines of Waq-Waq, the Sarandib mountain, and the Great Sea ; 

* Persian aiaif/zawLcorresponds here to Greek olKovy-ivi] and Arabic al-ma^mura. 
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west of it, Hindustan and Tibet; north of it, Tibet and the countries 
of the Toghuzghuz and Khirkhiz. This is a country with many 
amenities {nimat) and running waters. In it are found numerous 
gold-mines, mountains, deserts, lakes, and sands. Its king is called 
Faghfur-i Chin and is said to be a descendant of Faridhun. It is 
reported that the king {inalik) of China has 360 districts {iiahiyat) 
and each day of the year the taxes of a district are brought to the 
Treasury. The inhabitants of this country {iiahiyat) are good crafts- 
men and make wonderful things. Embarking [andar nishasta) on 
the river ^Ghiyan (spelt: dnan) they visit Tibet for trade. Most of 
them are Manichaeans (din-i Mdni), but their king is a Buddhist^ 
(shamani?). From this country comes much gold, silk {hanr va 
parand), Chinese khavkhlr ( ?), brocades {dlbd), china {ghadara), 
cinnamon (ddr-slni), khutu-homs, from which knife-handles (dasta- 
hd-yi kdr [read: hard] kunand) are fabricated, and all sorts of wonder- 
ful objects [kdr -hd-yi badt). There are elephants and rhinoceroses 
{karg) in China. 

1. WAQ-WAQ, a province of China. In its soil gold-mines are 
found. (Even) their dogs have gold collars. Their chiefs wear 
extremely precious necklaces of rhinoceros horn {siiru-i karg). The 
people are black and naked. (Waq-Waq) belongs to the hot zone and 
has no amenity {ntmat). Its capital is M.qys, which is a small town 
(where) merchants of various classes (gundgun) stay. 

2. Besides Waq-Waq, China has nine large provinces (^ndhiyat) 
on the coast of the Eastern Ocean : {d) Ir.sh ; {h) khur.sh ; (c) f.raj.kl! ; 
{d) thay; (e) KH.SANI; (/) t.nkuy; {g) bunughnI; {h) QfjRl; (f) anf.s. 

All nine have various subdivisions {ndhiyat) which all differ 
(mukhdlif) in religion (spelt: badhln!), appearance, and habits, and in 
them {vay) there are numerous towns, but the government (sidtan) 
of all these provinces is on behalf (az dast “from the hand”) of the 
Faghfur-i Chin. 

3. KHUMDAN (Ch’ang-an-fu) is the capital of Chinistan. It is a 
great town and serves as residence to Faghfur. It possesses numerous 
trees, habitations {dbddhd?ii), and amenities {nVjnat)^ and is situated 
on the sea-coast.^ Khumdan produces pearls. The inhabitants are 
round-faced and broad-nosed. They dress in brocade (^/jZifi) and silk 
and make their sleeves wide and skirts long. 

4. bughshGr [sic], a large town belonging to China. In it reside 
numerous merchants from different cities and it is a very pleasant 

plzct {va jdt bisydr-mA(it^^ 

* “Shamanist” woul 4 be impossible here. 

Cf, § a, 4. but a swamp is mentioned near Khumdan under § 3, 34. 
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5. KUCHAN, a small town in which reside Tibetan and Chinese 
merchants. 

6. KHALB.K, a large town, prosperous (abddhdn) with numerous 
amenities (bd nimat-i hisydr) and governed from China. 

7. khAmchu (Kan-chou), half of which {nlma-yi u) is owned by the 
Chinese and the other half {nlma'l az u) by the Tibetans. A perpetual 
war goes on between them. They are idolaters (Buddhists ? 
parast), and their government is on behalf | of the Khaqan of Tibet. 14 a 

8. SAUKju (Su-chou) is the frontier of Tibet. Its government is 
from China. In its mountains musk-deer and yaks (ghizhghdv) are 
found. 

9. SAKHCHU is like Saiikju,^ but larger (mih). Its government’s 
seat is Saukju. 

10. KUCHA [sic] is situated on the frontier and belongs to China, 
but constantly {har vaqti) the Toghuzghiiz raid (tazand) the inhabi- 
tants and loot them. The town possesses many amenities, 

11. KUGHM.R possesses many idol-temples. It is a pleasant place 
situated close to the mountains. In it there is a certain dead body 
{yakl mxirdd) venerated by the inhabitants. 

13 . BURJ-I SANGiN (“Stone-tower”), a large village in China, pros- 
perous and very pleasant. 

13. KHAju (Kua-chou), a large town and a residence of merchants. 

Its government is from China. The inhabitants profess the faith 
of Mani. 

14. SANGLAKH (“Stony place”), a large village in the district 
i^amal) of Saju. The inhabitants are idolaters (Buddhists ?). 

15. SAJU (Sha-chou) belongs to China and is situated (half-way) 
between the mountains and the desert. It is a prosperous place 
{dbddhdnl-st) and possesses many amenities and running waters. 

(The inhabitants) are harmless and profess the faith of Mani. 

16. K.SAN, a town far from the road. It has few amenities {kam- 

and its governor (^^r^ar) comes from Tibet. 

17. KADHAKH Hes in China, but the governor (kardar) is on behalf 
of Tibet. 

18. KHOTAN is situated between two rivers. In its limits Qmdud) 
live wild people who are man-eaters {marduman-and vahshl mardum- 
khwdm). The commodities {khwdsta) of the inhabitants are mostly 
raw silk {qaz). The king of Khotan lives in great state {hay’’ at) and 
calls himself “Lord of the Turks and Tibetans” {'azlm al-Turk wal- 
Tuhbat). He lives on the boundary of China and Tibet. This king 
of Khotan has eunuchs {khisiydn) in charge of all his districts. This 

* So vocalized. 
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land (shahr) turns out 70,000 warriors. The jade stone {sang- 
i yashm) comes from the rivers of Khotan, 

19. KH.ZA, village of Khotan, round which there are some sands. 

20. HUTM (Khutm, Jutm?) is desolate; only a flourishing idol- 
temple is found there (andar •vay yak but-khana dbddhdn has). 

21 . SAVNiK, a village, round {az gh-d) which there are sands. 

22. BURKHiMU and navijkath(?), two towns of China on the sea- 
coast {bar kardn-i daryd),^ prosperous, large, very pleasant, and 
having a warlike population (jang kunanda). 

23 . SARANDlB lies in the south of China, on the boundary between 
Hindustan and Chinistan, on the sea-coast (bar kardn-i darya). It 
possesses numerous districts and running waters. In its rivers 
diamonds (almas) are found. From Sarandib come different kinds 
of corundum (ydqflt). Its king is independent (ba sar-i khwuli), 

24. 'azr (Gh.zr?), a small town near Sarandib which serves as 
residence to the king of Sarandib. 

§ 10. Discourse on the country of Hindistan [sic] and 

its Towns 

East of it are the countries of China and Tibet ; south of it, the Great 
Sea; west of it, the river Mihran; north of it, the country of Shaknan 
belonging to Vakhan^ and some parts of Tibet. This country 
possesses many amenities, a numerous population, and many kings 
(padshdy). Numerous towns lie in it. It has mountains, deserts, seas, 
and sands. Many perfumes (tib-hd) come from it, musk, aloes-wood 
('ud), ambergris, camphor, various precious things (gauhar), pearls 
(murvdrid), corundum (ydqiit), diamonds, corals, and pearls (durr) 
as well as multifarious drugs (ddrii), and wonderful textiles (jama) 
of different kinds. In its plains and deserts various animals are 
found, such as elephants, rhinoceroses (karg), peacocks, k.rk.rl- 
[birds ?], parrots (futak), Indian cuckoos (shdrak)^ and the like. This 
14 b is the largest country | in the northern oecumene. All through 
HindOstan wine (nabidh) is held to be unlawful and adultery (zina) 
to be licit. All the inhabitants are idolaters. 

1. qAmarCn (Kamarupa, Assam), a kingdom in the eastern part 
of Flindustan, Rhinoceroses and gold-mines are numerous there. 
From it come emery (smbddha) and good fresh aloes ('Ud-i tar). 

2. sanf (Champa ?), large land(s^«/2r) of the Qamarun kingdom. 
The Sanfi-aloes come from there, 

P' Perhaps darya means here •only “the river”. 

® Probably “*Sh. V.”,: See note to § 2. 
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3. MANDAL, small land {shahr) of the Qamarun kingdom. From 
it come the Mandali-aloes. 

Both these lands {shahr) are on the coast. 

4. FANSUR, a large town and a merchants’ resort. From it comes 
much camphor. It is a maritime emporium {bargah-i darya). The 
king of Fansur is called S.tuha. He has a separate kingdom 
{mamlakatl judha). In the kingdom of Fansur there are ten kings, 
all on behalf of {az dast) S.tuha. 

5. H.DD.NjiRA ( ?), a town with a market i farsang long. Its king 
is Satuhad It is a flourishing and pleasant town. 

6. QIMAR (Khmer), a large country {shahr) its kings are the 
most just among the kings of Hindustan. And in all Hindustan 
adultery is licit, except in Qimar, where it is forbidden. The presents 
{silat) given by the kings of Qimar consist of elephant-tusks {danddn-i 
pll) and the Qimari-aloes. 

7. N.MYAS, HARKAND, URSHiN, S.M.ND.R, ANDRAS — these five large 
towns (lands ?) are situated on the sea-coast, and the royal power 
{pddshaM) in them belongs to Dahum. Dahum does not consider 
any one {hlch-kas) superior to himself and is said to have an army of 
300,000 men. In no place of Hindustan are fresh aloes {^ud~i tar) 
found but in the (possessions) of the king of Qamarun and of Dahum 
{magar padhshayi [sic] Q. m D.).^ These countries produce in large 
quantities good cotton which (grows) on trees yielding their produce 
{bar dihadh) during many years. The product {mdl) of this country 
is the white conch {sapid muhra) which is blown like a trumpet {buq) 
and is called ^ shank (spelt: sanhak). In this country there are 
numerous elephants (p!/). 

8. TUSUL, a large country adjacent to China, from which it is 
separated by a mountain. The inhabitants are dark {asmar). Their 
garments are of cotton. 

9. MUSA, a country adjacent to China and Tusul. The people have 
strong fortresses and constructions. Much musk comes from there. 

10. MANAK, a country adjacent to China and Musa. 

These three (last-named) countries are at war with the Chinese 
{Chlniydn) hvit the \&tt&T comt ovA stxong&v {hihtar dy and). 

11. NUBlN (?) forms the frontier of Dahum’s country {mamlakat). 
The provisions and corn {ghalla) of Sarandib come from this town. 

12. UR.SHFIN, a town with a district {ndhiyat) protruding into the 
sea like an island. Its air is bad. That sea is called there the Sea of 
Gulfs {hahr al-aghbdb). The royal power belongs to a woman who 
is called ‘ ' r&yina.” ^ {padshdhl az dn-i zani hiwadh rdyina khwdnand), 

* So vocalized. ~ lS,\iA.&nt\y ^pddshd'l-yi Q. va D. ^ *rdniya? 
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Extremely large (azmi hmurg) elephants are found there, such as in 
no other place of India, From it come large quantities of pepper 
{hilbil < *pilpd) and rotang (naysa). 

13. MALAY, four towns (lands?) along the coast, all of which are 
called Malay. It is the kingdom {padshahi) of Ballah-ray. From it 
comes much rotang {dar-i nay^d) and pepper. 

14. SAMUR SINDAN, SlIBARA (spelt: Suydro), KANBAYA, 

four towns on the coast, in which live Muslims and Hindus 
{Hinduvan), In that locality (andar-u ?) is a Friday-mosque (mazgit- 
i adhina) and an idol-temple. The people of these towns have 
long hair [muy-i fiiru-hishta) and at all seasons wear only an izar 

ISsiiydk-izar hashand ha har vaqtl). j The climate (of these parts) is 
hot. The government {padshahi) there belongs to Ballah-ray. Near 
these (towns) there is a mountain on which grows much bamboo 
(khaizuran)^ rotang {nayza, spelt: nfra), pepper, and coco-nut. In 
Kanbaya shoes {ndlain : “sandals” ?) are produced which are exported 
to all the countries of the world. 

15. QAMH.L {^Qamiihul)^ a pleasant town which is a part of Ballah- 
ray ’s kingdom. 

16. BABi, a pleasant town of which the king is a Muslim. 'Omar 
ibn 'Abd al-'Aziz, who mutinied (khuruj) and seized Mansura, was 
from this town. 

17. QANDAHAR, a large town in which there are numerous idols of 
gold and silver. It is a place of hermits and Brahmans {zahidan va 
hrahmanan). It is a pleasant towm to which appertains a special 
province {nahiyat-i khassa). 

18. H.siNAKRA {jMndgra}), a pleasant locality with numerous 
districts. 

19. B.jUNA, a populous village on the edge of the desert. 

20. KUNS.R, a small town with idol temples. 

21. nunOn, a tow'ii which is said to possess more than 300,000 

idols, and there are numerous brothels in it. 

22. b.ksAn, a populous village of which the inhabitants shave 
(hisuturand) their hair and beards. In it there are numerous idols of 
gold and copper (nl^w), 

23. h.manAn, a place of Indian hermits, (The inhabitants) are 
Brahmans who say that they are of the prophet Abraham’s tribe, 
God’s blessings be on him. 

24. B,iAiARl(Ba&Aarl?),alargeandpopuIoiistownandare8idence 
of merchants , from India, Khorasan, and 'Iraq. It produces much 

" 'musk, 

* Cf.§s,9. 
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25. R.BIND (?), a populous town where stuff for Indian turbans 
{jama-yi shard) h 

And in all these (places) the king is Ballah-ray. Behind this king’s 
(country) lies (that of) the king of Qinnauj. 

26. F.MA [N.ma}), a small town where great quantities of precious 
things {gauhar) are brought (uftadh). 

27. KHALHiN a small but populous town j^roducing 

great quantities of velvets and stuff for turbans (jdma~yi makhnial va 
shard), as well as of drugs. 

28. B.RHARA, a large and pleasant town. 

29. QiNNAUjb a large town and the seat of the raja {ray) of Qinnauj 
who is a great king; most of the Indian kings obey him and this raja 
does not consider any one his superior. He is said to have 150,000 
horse and 800 elephants (destined) to take the field on the day of 
battle {ki ba-rUss-i harb bar-nishlnand)y 

30. BULRl, QALRi, NARl ( ?), RUR (spelt: Zur), four towns belonging 
to Sind but lying on this (eastern!) side of the Mihran river. This is 
a very pleasant locality. There stands a preacher’s pulpit (minbar) 
and the Hindustan merchandise {jihdz) is brought {uftadh) to these 
little towns. Rur possesses two strong walls {bar-u du bdra muhkam). 
This place is full of dampness and humidity {tar-u-namnad). 

31. B.SM.D ( ?), a small but very pleasant town in Hind (Panjab ?). 

32. MULTAN, large town in Hind. In it there is a very large idol, 
and from all Hindustan people come on pilgrimage [ba-hajj) to visit 
this idol whose name is Multan [sic]. It is a strong place with a 
citadel {qundiz). Its goYQxnor {sultan) is a Quraishite from the 
descendants of Sam. He lives at a camp {lashkargdh) half a farsang 
(from Multan) and reads the khutba in the name of the ‘'Western 
One” {bar maghribi)? 

33. JANDRUZ {*Chandror), a small town near Multan [sic]. 

34. jAB.RS.Rl ( ?), a populous and very pleasant village. In it great 
quantities of tamarind {khurmd-yi hindl) and cassia fistularis {khiydr-i 
shanhar) are found. 

35. BAHRAYij was a large town but at present is desolate, and little 
{andak jail) oi it is leit. 

36. LAHOR, a town with numerous districts. Its government 
{sultan) is on behalf of the chief {mlr) of Multan. In it there are 
markets and idol-temples. In it great numbers of jalghuza-tteQQd 

^ Such is the Arabic vocalization, ^ The Fatimid caliph is meant here 

once clearly indicated in our text too. ^ According to Raver ty ; Pinus Ger 

® After this paragraph ought to ardiana, 
come 38. 
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almond-trees, and coco-nuts are found. All the inhabitants are 
15 b idolaters | and there are no Muslims there. 

37. RAMIYAN {Rdmayan'^), a town on a huge mound {tall). In it 
there are some Muslims called Salhari. The rest are all idolaters. 
Many Hindu slaves (harda) and numerous Indian commodities 
{fihdz-i Hmdustan) are brought there (uftadh). The local government 
is on behalf of the amir of Multan. At the town gate stands an idol- 
temple with a copper idol inlaid with gold [ba-zar kanda). They 
hold it in great reverence, and daily thirty women go round about 
this idol {si zan-and ki gird-i but ay and) with drums, tambourines 
{daf),, and dances {pay kiiftan). 

38. JALH.A.NDAR,^ a town situated on the summit of a mountain in 
the cold zone {sardslr) and producing great quantities of velvets and 
stuffs {jama), plain and figured {sddha va munaqqash). Between 
Ramiyan and Jalliandar there is a distance of five days, and all this 
road is planted with trees (producing) myrobalan {lialtla), terminalia 
belerica {baltla), embilica officinalis {dmula), and (other) drugs {ddru), 
exported to all the world. This town belongs to the dominions 
{hudud) of the raja {ray) of Qinnauj. 

39. s.LABUR {SMpiir ?), a large town with markets, merchants, and 
commodities {khwdsta). The government (pMv/^a/zz) belongs to the 
raja of Qinnauj. The coins with which their trade is carried on are of 
various kinds, e.g., barada, ndkhwdr, shabdnl, kahulira, klmavan, and 
kura, each of them having a different weight. S.labur has numerous 
idol-temples. Their sages {danishmand) are Brahmans, Sugar, 
candy-sugar {panldh), honey, coco-nuts, cows, sheep, and camels 
abound there. 

40. BRlHtiN (?), a town like a fortified cump {ribdt). Four days in 
the year a lively {tlz) market is held there. The place lies near 
Qinnauj, within the dominions of the latter’s raja {mi hudud-i rdy~ast). 
It possesses 300 idol- temples and a water, of which it is said that 
whoever washes himself in it is free from any ill-luck (dfat). And 
whenever one of their chiefs {mihtar) dies, all the inferiors {kihtar) 
living under his shadow kill themselves. The king of their town sits 
on a throne and wherever he travels {liar jd kt ravadli) many men 
(basl mard) carry the throne on their sfioulders to where (the king) 
wants. From this town tb Tibet is a five days’ journey over difficult 
passes. 

41. HAYTAL, a country near Qinnauj, from which it is shut off by 
a huge mountain. The country is small but the people are warlike 
and good fighters {mubdriz). The government at Haytal {padslmhl) 

V This paragraph ought to follow on 29. 
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belongs to (one of the) margraves {muluk~i atrdf) who is on hostile 
terms with the raja of Qinnauj. 

42. TYTHAL (?), a country adjacent to Haytal. Between them 

stands a mountain of difficult access (sab) over which the inhabitants 
transport {higuddrand<*higudhamnand) loads tied to their backs - 
It is a place with few amenities , 

43. BAYTAL (Nepal ?), a country adjacent to Taythal. It is a place 
(visited by) the merchants from all over the world and much musk 
comes from there. 

44. TAFi {*Tdqt), a country with populous towns and ample 

{nimat-i far dkh). Its people are dark and white. 

45. *SALUQiYiN (spelt: a large country with many 

commodities. The people call their king najdya. They ( ?) take wives 
from the tribe of Ballah-ra {ishdn zan az qahlla-yi B. kunand). 
Much red sandal-wood comes from this country. 

46. AL-jURZ (spelt: Lhrz),^ a country called after the name of its 
king. And this country is a place with justice and equity. It is 
reported that 100,000 men take the field (bar-nishmad) together 
with (the king). And of all the three kings (mentioned)^ this one is 

the most valiant. From this ] country come much aloes and sandal- 16 a 
wood. 

47. GARDiz, a frontier town between Ghaznin and Hindustan, 
situated on the summit of a mound (te//) and possessing a strong 
fortress (^ Aar) with three walls. The inhabitants are Kharijites. 

48. SAUL, a pleasant village on a mountain. In it live Afghans. 

And as you go thence to Ilusaynan the road passes between two 
mountains, and on the road one must cross seventy-two torrents 
(db). The road is full of dangers and terrors. 

49 . HUSAYNAN, a town in the hot zone lying by a steppe {bar sahrd) . 

50. *ninhar ,3 a place of which the king makes show of Islam 
{musalmdni numayadh), and has many wives, (namely) over thirty 
Muslim, Afghan, and Hindu (wives). The rest {va digar mardum) of 
the people are idolaters. In (Ninhar) there are three large idols. 

51. HiVAN, a town on a mountain. From this town flows downhill 
a water which is used in the fields. 

52. JALUT and balut ,4 two towns (respectively) situated to the 
right and left of the road, on the tops of two mountains separated 
by a stream. In them {vay) there are idol-temples and they produce 
sugar-cane, cows, and sheep. 

53. BiRUZA is a town within the limits (arad'ar Aw^;?iZi^) of Multan 

* Cf. § 5, 9 B. ^ Spelt: BaMMr, cf. § 6, 13. 

^ Those of TaqI, Saluqi, and Jurz ? Under § 6, 15 : Jalavvat and Balavvat. 
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in Hindustan. All the merchandise of Hindustan {hama jihaz-ha-i 
H.) comes (uftadh) there and in it are idol-temples. 

54. LAMGHAN, a towii situated on the middle course [ ? cf. p. 58, 1 . 4] 
of the river, on (its) bank (bar miyana bar karan-i rudh). It is the 
emporium (bargah) of Hindustan and a residence of merchants and 
it possesses idol-temples. 

55. DYNWR (supra: Diinpur), a town situated opposite (bardbar) 
Lamghan on the bank of a river. It is the residence of merchants 
from all Khorasan. It has idol-temples. In both these towns reside 
Muslim merchants, and both are prosperous and pleasant. 

56. VAYHIND, a large town. Its king Jaypal is under the orders 
(of the raja) of Qinnauj. In it live a few Muslims, and the Hindustan 
merchandise, such as musk, precious things (gaahar), and precious 
stuffs, mostly come to this country (jihdz-hd-yi H, bishtar badhm 
ndhiyat uftadh as tmishk va gauhar va jdma~hd-yi bd-qimat). 

57. QASHMiR, a large and pleasant land (shahr) with numerous 
merchants. Its king depends on the raja of Qinnauj (pddhshdh~i vay 
rdy~i Qinnauj-rd-st), It possesses many idol-temples to which the 
Hindus come on pilgrimage. 

§ II. Discourse on the Country of Tibet and its Towns. 

East of it are some parts of Chmistan ; south of it, Hindustan ; west 
of it, some of the Marches (hudud) of Transoxiana and some of the 
Khallukh country (hudud) ; north of it, some parts of the Khallukh 
and Toghuzghuz, This country is cultivated and populous, but has 
io\N CQmm.oditio& (dbddhdn vabisy dr-mar dim va kam--khwdsta). All 
the people are idolaters. Some of the country belongs to the hot zone 
and some to the cold one (sardaslr). Everything Indian is imported 
(uftadh) into Tibet and from Tibet re-exported to Muslim countries. 
There are gold-mines in Tibet, and from it come much musk, black 
foxes, grey squirrels (sanjdb), sable-martens (samur), ermine (qdqum), 
and MmIm- [ horns]. It is a place of few amenities (kam-ndmat). Its king 
is called Tubbat-khaqan and he has great numbers of troops and arms. 
One of the marvels of Tibet is that whoever visits it, without any 
reason, becomes (of) smiling (countenance) and merry heart until he 
leaves that country. 

I. RANG-RONG, a province (»«/z3Ey<2#) of Tibet adjacent to Hindustan 
16 b and Chinistan. In Tibet] there is no province poorer (darvUhtar) than 
this. The people live in tents and their wealth is sheep. 

The Tubbat-khaqan levies from them poll-taxes (sar-gasif^ instead of 
land-taxes (khardj). This country is a month’s journey long and as 
much across. It is reported that on (^ar) its mountains there are gold- 
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mines, and in them {andar vay) nuggets {pdra'i) of gold are found in 
the form {manand) of several sheep’s heads joined together (ha yak 
pdra). Whoever, having collected this gold, brings it home, death 
strikes that house until the gold is replaced in its (former) place. 

3 . THE BOLORIAN (B.lurl) TIBET, a province of Tibet adjoining the 
confines {hudild) of Bolor."^ The people are chiefly merchants and 
live in tents (khayma) and felt-huts (khargdh). The country is 15 days’ 
journey long and 1 5 days’ journey wide. 

3. N.ZVAN (?), a wealthy (tuvangar) country of Tibet with many 
commodities. In this country (shakr) there is a tribe (qablla) called 
Mayul [sic] from which the kings of Tibet come. In (this province) 
two small villages are found of which the one is called N.zvan and the 
other Muyul [sic]. It is a place of few amenities {kam~nV mat) but has 
numerous commodities {khwdsta)^ such, as gold, furs (muy), sheep, and 
(many other) commodities and implements (khwdsta va aldt). 

4. B.RKEIMAN, a town with numerous merchants. 

5. lhAsa, a small town (shahrak) with numerous idol temples 
(Buddhist temples?) and one Muslim mosque (mazgit). In it live a 
few Muslims. 

6. zava, a small village, within the limits (hudud) of Twsmt.^ 

7. *ajayul (? d_U\), a place with pastures, meadows (marghazdr), 
and felt-huts of some Tibetans. When the Tubbat-khaqan dies and 
from the said tribe (f.e.,the M.yul tribe?) no one remains, the people 
elect a chief (mihtar) from among these *Ajayui. 

8. GREAT AND LITTLE ]. {Charmangdn}), two towns on 
the edge of the desert. It is a place of few amenities and few 
commodities (andak khwdsta). The people (mardum) Me hunters^ 
[sayy&dl kunand). 

9. TWSMT (Tusmat?), a hud (shahr) formerly held by the 
Chinese and now by the Tibetans. In it there are troops {lashkar) 
belonging to the Tubbat-khaqan («s: flK-z T.-M.). 

10. BALS, II. K.RYAN ( ?), 12 . V.J.KHYAN ( ?), I3. B.RlKHA, 14. J.N.KH- 
ICATH, 15. EUNKRA, 16. RAYKUTIYA, I7. B.RNIYA, 18. N.DRUF, 
19. D.STUYA, 20. M.TH, small towns (lands ?) which formerly 
belonged to China, but now are held by the Tibetans. In them the 
Toghuzghuz (mardumdn-i Toghuzghuzl) are numerous. They are 
places possessing commodities (khwdsta), 2imemties [ni mat), zxid. 
cultivation {dbadhanl). Between 15. Kunkra and 16. Raykutiya 
huge fortress is situated to the right (of the road) on a high moun- 
tain, and the treasure (khazlna-hd) of the Tubbat-khaqan is placed 
there. ■' 

^Cf. §26,19. ^ V. infra g. 3 Or: fishermen, cf. § 28, 9. 
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31. GH.ZA, the very beginning {nukhiistin hadd) of Tibet from the 
Toghuzghuz side, near the river Kucha. 

32 . BiNA and *K.L.BANK ( .?), two Small towns belonging to Tibet 
with numerous troops, warriors, and arms {ba Ioshkar mi mardii- 
manl [sic] jangl ’ua ha silaJi). 

23. K.RSANG (*Us5ng) belongs to Tibet. In it large idol-temples 
are found. The (locality ?) is called Great Farkhar, 


§ 12. Discourse on the Toghuzghuz Country and its Towns 

East of it is the country of China ; south of it, some parts of Tibet 
and the Khallukh ; west of it, some parts of the Khirkhiz; north of it, 
also the Khirkhiz (who ?) extend along all the Toghuzghuz country 
{andar harna hudud-i u biravadli). This country is the largest of the 
Turkish countries and originally [dar asl) the Toghuzghuz were the 
most numerous tribe {qaum). The kings of the whole of Turkistan 
in the days of old were from the Toghuzghuz. They are warlike 
people {mardiimdfii jangi) possessing great numbers of arms. In 
summer and winter {dimistdn\) they wander from place to place 
along the grazing grounds {giya-khwar) in the climates which (happen 
17 a to be) the best {khushtar hwvadh). From their country j comes much 
musk, as well as black, red, and striped foxes, furs {mu) of the grey 
squirrel, sable-marten, ermine {qdqum), weasel (fanak}), sabija{}), 
khutu-horns, and yaks {ghizhghdv). The country has few amenities, 
and their commodities are the things {dldt) which we have enumer- 
ated, as well as sheep, cows, and horses. The country possesses 
innumerable streams. The wealthiest (of the Toghuzghuz ?) are the 
Turks {Turkdn), The Tatar too are a race {finsi) of the Toghuzghuz, 

1. jiNANjKATH {*Chmanjkath, “Chinese town”), capital (qamha) 
of the Toghuzghuz. It is a middle-sized {iniyand) town. It is the 
seat of the government and adjoins the limits {hudud) of China. In 
summer great heat reigns in it but the winter there is very pleasant. 

2. Near it is the mountain T.fqan, behind {az pas) which are five- 
villages: KOzAR.K, J.M.LKATH, ^PANjlKATH, BARLUGH, JAmGHAR. The 
king of the Toghuzghuz in summer lives in this village of Panjikath. 
North of the Toghuzghuz is a steppe Qahrd) stretching between 
them and the Khirkhiz up to {to) the country of the Klmak. 

3. k.msighiya, a village between two mountains. 

4. s.TKATM, a small district with three villages. 

5. ARK (?), a small town near the river Khuland (Khukand .f*}- 
ghun, possessing plenty of fruit, except grapes. To it belong seven 

. villages, and Ark and its districts are said to turn out 20,000 men. 
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6. K.RARKHUN {K.vdrkhufi}), a village amid sands, possessing few 
amenities (andak nimat) but many people. 

7. The villages of bek-tegin consist of five villages belonging 
to the Soghdians. In them live Christians (tarsdydn), Zoroastrians 
(gabrakdn), and heathens (? sahiydn)d The locality is in the cold zone 
and is surrounded by mountains. 

8. KUM.s {Kiimis ?)-art, a village on a mountain {bar sar-i kuhi). 
Its people are hunters. 

9. KH.MUD (Khumul, Qumul ?), a locality with meadows {margha- 
zdr) and grazing grounds {giyd-khwdr) , with tents and felt-huts of 
the Toghuzghuz. The people own sheep {khudavanddn-i guspand). 

10. j.MLiKATH, a large village of which the chief is called Yabghu 
(spelt: Baighu). They [now ?] settle {nishdnand) there the subjects of 
Yabghu {Baighu’tydn), (as) the Kimak (Kmdkiydn), Khallukh, and 
Yaghma used constantly to plunder {ghdrat kardandl) this village. 

11. T.NZAGH-ART, an earthen mountain {kuhl-st az khdUf and 
a stage {manzil) for the merchants. 

12. MAB.Nj j.RABAS (?), a Stage at which a big river {db) and plenty 
of grass {giyd) are found. 

13. B.LKH.MKAN ( ?), a Stage where formerly lived the Toghuzghuz 
and which is now desolate. 

14. s.D.NK ( ?), a stage at which it snows and rains constantly. 

15. ART, a stage. 

16. irguzgOkath ( ?), a stage with pasture lands {chard-gdh) zxid 
springs. 

17. *iGHRAj-ART, a Stage which is never free from snow. Wild 
beasts {dhadhagan) and harts {gavazndn) are found there in profusion 
(bar-and), and from this mountain harts’ antlers (suru’i gavazn) are 
brought in great numbers. 

§13. Discourse on the Country of the *Yaghma :3 and its 

Towns 

East of it is the Toghuzghuz country {ndhiy at); south[?] of it, the 
river Khuland-ghun which flows into the Kucha river ; west of it 
are the Khallukh borders {hudud). In this country there is but little 
{nist magar andak) agriculture, (yet) it produces many furs and in it 
much game is found. 

Their wealth is in horses and sheep. The people are hardy (sakht), 
strong, and warlike {jang-kun), a.nd have plenty of arms. Their king 

* H&re ^dbiydn a.re probably the ^ *Topragh-art which in Turkish 
Buddhists, differently from § 34» 17 - , exactly means "earthen pass”. 

^ Sp&\X'. Yaghmiyd. 
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is from the family of the Toghuzghuz kings. These Yaghma (Yagh~ 
ma^iyan) have numerous tribes ; some say that among them i ,700 
known tribes are counted. Both the low and the nobles among 
them venerate [namaz bar and) their kings. The b.laq [B.laqiyan) are 
also a clan [qamn) of the Yaghma mixed with the Toghuzghuz, and 
in their region there are a few villages [dih-hd-st andaki). 

17 b I. KASHGHAR | belongs to Chinistan but is situated on the frontier 
between the Yaghma, Tibet, the Khirkhiz, and China. The chiefs 
of Kashghar in the days of old were from the Khallukh, or from 
the Yaghma. 

The mountain Ighraj-art traverses [andar miydn) the Yaghma 
country [iidhiyat-i Yaghmiyd [sic]). 

2. *ARTUJ (spelt : B.rtuj) was a populous village of the Yaghma, but 
snakes grew (so) numerous [ghalaba girift) (that) the people abandoned 
the village. 

3. KHiRM.Ki [Khirakli}), a large village. (The people) are *Artu- 
jians (spelt: Bartujl). In the village are three kinds of Turks: 
Yaghma, Khallukh, and Toghuzghuz. 

§ 14. Discourse on the Khirkhiz Country 

East of it is the country of China and the Eastern Ocean; south of 
it, the Toghuzghuz borders and some parts of the Khallukh; west of 
it, (parts) of the Kimak country; [north of it, parts] of the Unin- 
habited Lands of the North [virdnl-yi shanidl). In the [outlying] part 
of their country [andar ndhiyat az vay) there is no population [Mch 
dbddhdnl nist), and that (region) is the Uninhabited Lands of the 
North where people cannot live on account of the intensity of cold. 
From this country are brought in great quantities musk, furs, 
khadang-wood, khalanj-v^ood, and knife-handles made of khutu 
[dastayi-kdr-i khutu, read: kard~i khutU), Their king is called 
Khirkhiz-khaqan. These people have the nature of wild beasts Qab^d 
dadhakan) and have rough faces [durusht-sUrat) and scanty hair. 
They are lawless [bldadhkdr) and merciless, (but) good fighters 
[mubdriz) and warlike. They are at war and on hostile terms with 
all the people living round them. Their wealth [khwdsta) consists of 
Khirkhiz merchandise (yi/jaar-Afl-yf sheep, cows, and horses. 

They wander [ml-gardand) along rivers, grass, (good) climates, and 
meadows [marghmdr). They venerate [buzurg ddrand) the Fire and 
burn the dead. They are owners [kkudavandan) of tents and felt- 
huts, and are hunters and game-killers [nakhcMr-^zan). 

^ perhaps, in the yaghma coimtry in general. 
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I . fur! {Quri ?), name of a tribe which also belongs to the Khirkhiz 
but lives east of them and does not mix with the other groups of the 
Khirkhiz. They are man-eaters [mardum-khwdr) and merciless. The 
other Khirkhiz do not know their language {zafdn-i Ishdn dlgar Kh. 
nadanand) and they are like savages {va chun wahshlyand). 

z. This side of the Furi {ass zlr-i vay) there is a town k.m.jkath 
where the Khirkhiz-khaqan lives. 

3. K.SAYM, name of a clan {qaum) of the Khirkhiz who with 
their felt-huts have established themselves on the slopes of the 
mountains {babardkuh). They hunt for furs (mu), musk, khutu- 
[horns], and the like. They are a different tribe from the Khirkhiz. 
Their language {sukhan) is nearer to that of the Khallukh and they 
dress like the Kimak. 

Except at the residence {nishast) of the khaqan, no class of the 
Khirkhiz has any villages or towns at all (al-batta). 


§ 15. Discourse on the Khallukh Country and its Towns 

East of it are some parts of Tibet and the borders of the Yaghma 
and the Toghuzghuz ; south of it, some parts of the Yaghma and the 
country (ndhiyat) of Transoxiana; west of it, the borders of the Ghuz ; 
north of it, the borders of the Tukhs, Chigil, and Toghuzghuz. This 
is a prosperous {dbddhdn) country, the most pleasant of the Turkish 
lands. It possesses running waters and a moderate climate. From it 
come different furs {muy-hd). The Khallukh are near to (civilized) 
people {mardumanl-and ha-mardum nazdlk), pleasant tempered 
{khush-khu) and sociable {amlzanda). In the days of old, the kings 
of the Khallukh were called Jabghuy, and also Yabghu. The country 
possesses towns and villages. Some of the Khallukh are hunters, 
some agriculturists [kishduarz [sic] kunand)^ and some herdsmen. 
Their wealth is in sheep, horses, and various furs. They are a warlike 
people, prone to forays {tdkktan baranda). 

1. KULAN, a small district adjacent to the Muslim world {ba 
musalmdnl payvasta). In it agriculture {kisht-u-barz) is practised. 

2. mirk!, a village inhabited by the Khallukh and also visited by 
merchants. Between these two villages [sciL, Kulan and Mirki] there 
are three Khallukh tribes | called : Bistan, Khaym, and B.rish. 

3 . NUN-KAT (fNavl-kat ?) was a town near the mountain Urun-'Arj 
{Ghdrch}), but now it is desolate and is a thieves’ haunt. It is a stage 
(on the road) and a few felt-huts of the Khallukh are found there. 

4. GH.NKSiR, a large village with numerous Khallukh tribes. It 
is a prosperous place. 

H 
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5. TUZUN-BULAGH, a Village with fields {kisht-u-barz), running 
waters, and amenities. It lies on the frontier between the Khallukh 
and the Yaghma, 

6. By Tiizun-'Ar.j {Gharch ?) is the lake tuz-kOl (spelt : Tuzkuk), 
wherefrom seven tribes of the Khallukh procure for themselves salt. 

7. KUKYAL (*Kok-yan), atlaligh {Otlaligh}), LtL.GH {tJlgh}) 
are three prosperous and pleasant villages, situated on the slope of 
a mountain (babarakuh); their princes (dihqan) were Yabghu’s 
brothers. 

8. CrzKATH and m.ljkath ( ? <±S^), two villages situated on the 
slope of a mountain (barakuh)^ prosperous and pleasant, which 
belong to Jabghu’s kingdom {vapddshay [*padshdi~yi] Jabghuy). 

9. kirminicath, in which live a few Khallukh, called l.ban. It is 
a large village where merchants from everywhere reside. 

10. TUN.L {*Tong}) and talkh.za, two villages amidst the moun- 
tains, on the frontier between the Chigil and Khallukh, near the lake 
Issi-kiil (spelt: Iskut). The inhabitants are warlike, courageous, and 
valiant. 

11. BARSKHAN, a town on the bank of the lake (daryd),^ prosperous 
and pleasant. Its prince {dihqan) is a Khallukh, but the (inhabitants) 
are devoted to the Toghuzghuz {hava-yi T. khwahand). 

12. JAMGH.R, a small borough in the Khallukh country, on the 
edge of the desert. In the days of old it belonged to the Khallukh, 
but now its government (padshahi) is on behalf of the king of the 
Toghuzghuz. In it live some 200 tribes of men [dimst qabtla mardum)., 
and to it belongs a separate district. 

13. *B.NJUL (Jpci *Banjuk}) lies in the country of the Khallukh, 
but formerly its king was (ruler) on behalf of the Toghuzghuz, and 
now it is occupied by the Khirkhiz. 

14. aq.rAq.R ( a town (with) a numerous population, situated 
between a mountain and a river. 

15. uj lies on a mountain {bar sar~i kUh). There are some 
200 men (j^fzrcf) in it. 

These two (last-named places) are held by the Khallukh. 

§ 16. Discourse on the Chigil Country 

It is a country which [?] originally belongs to the Khallukh, but it^ 
is [still ?] a country (with) a numerous population (nahiyati-st bisySr- 
mardum), Enst and south of it are the limits of the Tukhs ; north of 

* Evidently referring to the Issi-klil just mentioned under 10. 

^ Ndbiyat-ast m a^-i u [?] az Khallukh~ast va Idkin &c. [See Annex B J 
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it, the Khirkhiz country. And whatever conies (uftad) from the 
Khallukh and Khirkhiz countries is also produced (khlzad) in (that 
of the) Chigil. The latter possess great riches. They own tents 
and felt"huts (but) possess few (andak) pleasant towns and villages. 
Their wealth is in cows, sheep, and horses. Some of them worship 
the Sun and the stars. They are good-natured people, sociable and 
kind, and their king is one of themselves. 

I. siKUL, a large town on the frontier between the Khallukh and 
the Chigil, close to the Muslim world {nazdik ha musalmdnl). It is 
a prosperous and pleasant place where merchants reside. 

§ 17. Discourse on the Tukhs Country and its Towns 

East of it are the Chigil limits; south of it, the Khallukh and their 
mountainous haunts (kuhistdn-hd); west of it, a group of Khirkhiz; 
north of it , the Chigil . This country is much more pleasant {nahiyatl-st 
bisyar-ni mattar) than (that of the) Chigil. From it come musk and 
various furs (muy). Their wealth is in horses, sheep, furs, tents, and 
felt-huts. In winter {dimistdn\) and summer they wander along 
pasture-lands, grazing-grounds, and meadows {chardgdh-va-giyd- 
khwdr-va-mar-ghazdr). 

1. LAZINA ( ?) and F.RAKHIYA (?), two clans {qaum) of Tukhs, each 

of which 1 possesses a small country, and there are two villages 18 b 
called after these two tribes. 

2. SUYAB, a large village from which 20,000 men come forth. 

3. BiGLiLiGH (“home of the Beg’s men”), a large village, called 
in Soghdian S.m.kna. Its prince {dihkan [sic]) is called Y.nalb.rr.kin 
(*Yinal-beg-tegin). 3,000 men take the field with him {bd «... bar 
nishlnand). 

4. URKATH, situated between two villages of the Tukhs. Few 
people live in it but (the place) is pleasant and the inhabitants rich 
(tuvangar). 

§ 18. Discourse on the Kimak Country and its Towns 

East of this country lives a race (jinst) of Khirkhiz; south of it are 
the rivers Artush [sic] and Atil; west of it, some of the Khifchakh and 
some of the Northern Uninhabited Lands {vimnl-yi shamdl) ; its north 
lies in those northern parts where men cannot live. In this country 
there is only one town but many tribes (qablla). Its people live in 
felt-huts and both in summer and winter wander along the grazing- 
grounds (giyd-khwdr), waters, and meadows (marghazdr). Their 
commodities are sable-martens (samUr) and sheep. Their food in 
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summer is milk, and in winter preserved meat (gusht 4 qadid). When- 
ever there is peace between them and the Ghuz, they go in winter 
towards {ha-bar) the Ghuz. The king of the Kimak is called khaqan. 
He has eleven lieutenants i^dmil) within the Kimak country, and the 
fiefs {dmdl) are given by heritage to the children of the lieutenants. 

1. ANDAR AZ KHiFCHAQ (“Cis-Khifchaqia” ?),’^ a country {ndhiyat) 
of the Kimak of which the inhabitants resemble the Ghuz in some 
(of their) customs. 

2. Q.RQ.RKHAN, another district of the Kimak, of which the in- 
habitants have the customs of the Khirkhiz. 

3. Y.GHSUN YASti, another district of the Kimak, between the rivers 
Atil and Irtish [sic], which has more pleasant people and more 
settled conditions {mardumani Mshtar bd-nimat va kari sdkhtatar 
daradh). 

4. NAMAKIYA, a town in Kimak which is the Khaqan ’s residence 
during summer. Between this town and Taraz (spelt: T.rdr) there 
is a distance of eighty days for a horseman travelling at speed {ba~ 
shitdh). 

5. DiH-icHUB,aviiiage onthebankof ariver. In summer numerous 
people (gather) in it. 


§ 19. Discourse on the Ghuz Country 

East of this country is the Ghuz desert and the towns of Trans- 
oxiana; south of it, some parts of the same desert as well as the 
Khazar sea; west and north of it, the river Atil. The Ghuz have 
arrogant faces (shukh-ruy) and are quarrelsome (sitiza-kdr), malicious 
{hadh-rag), and malevolent {hasud). Both in summer and winter they 
wander along the pasture-lands and grazing-grounds 
giyd-kJmar). Their wealth is in horses, cows, sheep, arms, and game 
in small quantities. Among them merchants are very numerous. 
And whatever the Ghuz, or the merchants, possess of good or 
wonderful is the object of veneration by the Ghuz {m ham az Ghuz 
va ham <2? ishdn har cMzt-rd hi rtlkU huvad va ^ajah buvad namaz 
barand). (The Ghuz) greatly esteem the physicians (tablbdn) and, 
whenever they see them, venerate them {namaz harand\ and these 
doctors {pijishkan) have command over their lives (Mw») and pro- 
perty {khwdsta). The Ghuz have no towns, but the people owning 
felt-huts are very numerous. They possess arms and implements (« 7 a^ 
m dldt) and are courageous and daring {shUkh) in war. They con- 
tinually make inroads (^g^izazo) into the lands of Islam {nawdht-yi 
^ In Arabic the equivalent would be madUnKh. [Perhaps “Inner Khifchakh"?], 
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Islam), whatever place be on the way {ba har jd'i uftadh), and (then) 
strike (bar-kuband), plunder, and retreat as quickly as possible. Each 
of their tribes has a (separate) chief on account of their discords (nd- 
sdzandagi) with each other. 

§ 20. Discourse on the Turkish Pechenegs^ 

East of this country are the limits (hudud) of the Ghuz; j south of it, 19 a 
those of the Burtas and Baradhas; west of it, those of the Majghari 
and the Rus ; north of it, (the river) Rutha. This country in all 
respects resembles (that of) the Kimak and is at war with all its 
neighbours. The (Pechenegs) have no towns ; their chief (mihtar) is 
one of themselves. 

§ 21. Discourse on the Khifchakh Country 

The southern frontier of the Khifchakh marches with the Pechenegs 
(Khifjdkh rd hadd-i junubash ha-Bajandk daradh), and all the rest 
marches with the Northern Uninhabited Lands where there is no 
living being . The Khifchakh are a clan {qaum) which , having separated 
from the Kimak, has settled down in these parts, but the Khifchakh 
are more wicked (badh-khutar) than the Kimak. Their king (malik) is 
(appointed) on behalf of the Kimak. 

§ 22. Discourse on the Majghari Country 

East of it is a mountain; south of it,^ a tribe of Christians (tarsdydn) 
called V.n.nd.r; west and north of (the Majghari) are the districts 
(nawdhi) of the Rus. This country has some 20,000 men who take 
the field with their king {bd malikashdn bar-nishlnand). The king 
of this country is called '**'Jula (e.U read: ^). This country is 
150 farsangs in length by loo farsangs in breadth. In winter they 
stay on the bank of a river which separates them from the Rus. 
Their food is fish and they live on it [badhdn zindagdni gudhardnadh). 

They are very rich people but base^ {mardumdnl bisydr-khwdsta- 
and va-sufla ?). This country possesses many trees and running 
waters. The (people) are good-looking and awe-inspiring (6a- 
haybat). The Majghari are at war with all the infidels living around 
them and are (usually) victorious (6/fear ayawfi). 

And all these whom we have mentioned are the different categories 
of Turks (existing in the) world. Now we shall mention all the lands 
of Islam, and then the rest of the lands of the infidels (K^raw), 
lying in the western parts. 

* Bajanak. * i.e., south of their country. ^ sufla is rather unexpected. 
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§ 23. Discourse on the Country of Khorasan and its Towns 

It is a country east of which is Hindistan [sic] ; south of it, some of 
its (own) Marches {hudud) and some parts of the desert of Kargas- 
kuh; west of it, the districts of Gurgan and the limits of the Ghuz; 
north of it, the river Jayhun. This is a vast country with much wealth 
and abundant amenities {ha . . . 7ii matt far akh). It is situated near 
the centre of the Inhabited Lands of the world. In it gold-mines and 
silver-mines are found as well as precious things {gauhar) such as 
are (extracted) from mountains. This country produces horses and 
its people are warlike. It is the gate of Turkistan. It produces 
numerous textiles {jdma)^ gold, silver, turquoises, and drugs (daru). 
It is a country with a salubrious {durust) climate and with men 
strongly built and healthy. The king^ of Khorasan {padshay-i Kh.) 
in the days of old was distinct from the king of Transoxiana but now 
they are one. The mir of Khorasan resides at Bukhara {B. nishlnadh) ; 
he is from the Saman family {aid Sdmdn) and from Bahram Chubin’s 
descendants. These (princes) are called Maliks of the East and have 
lieutenants fumtndl) in all Khorasan, while on the frontiers {Jiadd-ha) 
of Khorasan there are kings {padhshahan) called “margraves” 
{muluk-i atrdf). 

1 . NISHAPUR is the largest and richest town in Khorasan {buzurg- 
tarin shahn-st . . . va hisydr-khwdstatar). It occupies an area of i 
farsang across and has many inhabitants. It is a resort of merchants 
and the seat of the army commanders (5/pd^-sa/draw). It has a citadel 
(quhandiz), a suburb {rabad), snd a city {shahristdn). Most of its 
water is from the springs and has been conducted {hi-avarda-and) 
under the earth. It produces various textiles {jama), silk, and cotton. 

19 b To it belongs a special province with thirteen j districts {mstd) and 
four territories {khan: “house”). 

2. sabzavAr, a small borough {shahrakl-st khurd) on the road to 
Rayy and the chief place of a district {qamha-yi rustdHya^). 

3. KHUSRAU-GIRD, small borough near Sabzavar. 

4. BAHMAN-ABADH and MAZINAN, two Small boroughs on the road 
to Ra3ry with numerous fields. 

5. AzadhvAr, a pleasant borough in the desert on the road to 
Gurgan. 

6. jAjarm, a frontier borough on the road to Gurgan. It is the 
emporium of Gurgan, as well as that of Kumis and Nishapur {hdr- 
Mdha-y Gufgdn~mtva%nd {md\K. vaN.). 

y. siparAyin {zptlt: Sabarayiri), a prosperous and pleasant town. 

* Or: “kingdom”, ^pddhshd'i. 
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8. JARMAGAN, SIBlNAKAN, KHUJAN, RAVINl, prosperous borougllS 
with many fields, situated amidst hills and plains. 

All these are within the limits of Nishapur, 

9. NASA, a very pleasant town situated at the foot of the mountains, 
between the mountain and the desert. Its climate is bad (but) it has 
running waters. 

10. BAVARD is situated (midway) between the mountains and the 
desert. It is a place with much cultivation and has a salubrious climate 
and a warlike population. 

1 1. Tus, a district in which are situated the boroughs, such as 
TAVARAN, NAUQAN, BUZDIGHUR (spelt: Brughufl), RAYAGAN, B.NVADHA, 
(which lie) amidst hills. In its mountains mines are found of turquoise, 
copper, lead, antimony {surma), and the like. (The district) pro- 
duces stone kettles {dik-i sanglri), whet-stones {sang-i fasan), trouser- 
cords {shalvdr-band), and stockings. In Nauqan is found the 
blessed tomb {marqad) of 'Aliribn-Musa al-Rida and people go there 
on pilgrimage. There too is found the grave {gur) of Harun al- 
Rashid. (Nauqan) produces stone kettles. 

12. MAYHANA, a borough in the district [hudud) of Bavard, situated 
in the desert. 

13. TURSHiz, KUNDUR, B.NABiD, KURi, boroughs belonging {az 
hudud) to Kuhistan and Nishapur,^ with numerous fields. 

14. qa’in, chief town {qasaba) of Kuhistan, is surrounded by a 
moat {khandaq) and possesses a citadel (quhandiz) and a cathedral 
mosque {mazgit-i jdmV). The government palace {sardy-i sultan) is 
in the citadel. This place belongs to the cold zone. 

15. TABASAYN, a town lying in the hot zone, and in it palm-trees 
grow. The water is from underground canals (kdriz). The town lies 
on the desert. 

16. KURl lies on the desert and produces cotton stuffs {karbds). 

17. TABAS-i MASiNAN lies between the mountains and the desert 
and is a pleasant place. 

18. KHUR (spelt: Khuvar, *Khur ?) and khusb,^ two towns on 
the edge of the desert. Their water is from underground canals. 
The wealth of the inhabitants is chiefly in cattle {chdr-pdy). 

19. buzhagAn, khAymand, sangAn, salumidh, zuzan, are boroughs 
on the confines of Nishapur {az hudud-i Ni) . These places have much 
cultivated land and produce cotton stuffs (^ar^a^). 

20. HERAT (if«n<*’JT«re), a large town with a very strong 

a citadel, and a suburb. It has running waters. Its cathedral mosque 

^ Nishapur added above the line, 

^ Perhaps with a popular etymology: khur “eat” and khusp “sleep”. 
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is the most frequented in all Khorasan {abadhdntar-i massgit-ha-st 
ha-mar durn az hama-yi Khi), The town lies at the foot of a mountain 
and is a very pleasant place. Many Arabs {Taziyan) live there. It 
has a large river which comes from the frontier region between Ghiir 
and Guzganan and is utilized in the districts of Herat. It produces 
cotton stuffs, manna (shirkhisht), and grape-syrup (dushdh).^ 

21. BUSHANG is about half (the size of) Herat {chand tilma'l az 
H.) and is surrounded by a moat and has a strong fortress (hisdr). In 
it 'arar-trees (juniperus polycarpus ?) are found and a plant (giyahl) 

20 a of which the juice (shir) j is an antidote (tiryak) against the venom 
of snakes and scorpions. 

22. NUZHAGAN, a prosperous and very pleasant borough amidst the 
mountains. 

23. FARGIRD, a small borough; the inhabitants own cattle (khuda- 
•vanddn-i chahdr-pdy-and). 

24. bAdhghIs, a prosperous and very pleasant place with some 
300 villages. 

25. ICATUN (*Kalvun), a borough of which the water is from wells 
and rain ; good horses come from there. 

26. KHUjiSTAN, a mountainous district with many fields and 
warlike inhabitants. 

27. KtJH-i siM, a borough on the slope of a mountain (babardkuh) 
with a silver-mine; the latter has been abandoned on account of the 
lack of fuel (bl-hizmm). 

28. MALIN belongs to Herat; from it come good Tahfi raisins 
(mavlz). 

29. ASBUZAR (*Aspuzar) has four towns: kavazhan (?), araskan, 
KUZHD (?), jAidiSHAN, all four within the distance of 6 farsangs; the 
locality is pleasant and the inhabitants are Kharijites, and warlike. 
In this district there are numerous and difficult mountains. 

30. sarakhs, a town lying on the road amid a steppe (andar 
miydn-i hiydbdn), A dry river-bed (khiishkrudh) passes through the 
market ; the water flows in it only at the time of floods (dh-khiz). It 
is a place with much cultivation, and its people are strongly built 
(qawi-tarklb) and warlike. Camels are their wealth. 

31. BAUN (Bavan ?), a borough and the chief place of the rusta of 
GANj. It is a very pleasant place with running waters. It produces 
grape-symp(dush 3 b). 

32. KlF, also a small borough like Baun. 

33. BAGHSHiJR lies on the steppe and has water from 

'■■■■ wells.: ' 

y On the margin of 19 b“20 a a note is found on Marv. See Appendix A. 
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34. KARUKH, a borough, with a prosperous district situated in the 
mountains. It produces fine raisins {kishmish). 

35. SHURMIN, a borough of Herat. 

36. GHARCHiSTAN, a district of which the chief place is bashIn. 

The chief of this district is called shar. The place produces much 
grain, possesses numerous fields, and is prosperous. It is all moun- 
tains. The inhabitants are peaceful {salmi) and rather good {iie hadh 
“not bad”). They are herdsmen and agriculturists. 

37. DiZA, a borough at the foot of a mountain. The Marv river 
passes through it. It is a pleasant place and abounds in fruit. 

38. MARUD (Marv-rud), a pleasant and prosperous town situated 
at the foot of a mountain. It abounds in fruit, and the river of Marv 
skirts it {bar karan). 

39. Diz-i AHNAF (spelt: Dar-i Hinf), a borough in the desert with 
many fields and running waters. 

40. p.R.KDAR (*Barakdiz) is situated on the bank of the Marv 
river and has a strong citadel. Zoroastrians [gahrakdn) called [Bih]- 
Afridhi live there. 

41. GiRANG, a small town. 

42. MARV, a large town. In the days of old the residence of the mlr 
of Khorasan was there but now he lives in Bukhara. It is a pleasant 
and flourishing place with a citadel built by Tahmtirath ; in it there 
are numerous castles {kiishk). It was the abode of the (Sasanian) 
kings {khusravdn). In all Khorasan there is no town [better] situated.^ 

Its market is good. Their land taxes are levied on the extent of 
irrigation {bar abast). Marv produces good cotton, root of asafoetida 
{ushturghaz),filata-swe&ts, vinegar, condiments {abkama), textiles of 
raw silk {qazzln) and of mulham silk. 

43. SHiNG-i 'abbadI, a town with numerous districts, prosperous 
and pleasant, 

44. dandanaqan [ , a borough within a wall {hisdr) which is some 20 b 
500 paces long. It lies on the steppe. Outside it is a caravan station 
{mamil gah). 

45. KUSHMiHAN {* Kushmehan), musfari, mashan, sijsanaqan, 
SHABiRiNjI (?), ZARQ — ^these boroughs, small and big, belong to the 
province i^amal) of Marv, and the agriculture of all these districts 
depends on irrigation from the Marv river. 

46. GUZGANAN, a very prosperous and pleasant province. Justice, 
equity, and security reign there. On the east, this province marches 
with the limits of Balkh and Tukharistan down to the lirpits of 
Bamiyan; on the south, with the end of the confines of Ghur and the 

^ Something fallen out: 03 [-i wj’ &z^]- 
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boundary of Bust; on the west, with the limits of Garchistan 

and (its) chief place Bashln, down to the limits of Marv; on the 
north, with the limits of the river Jayhiin. The sovereign (padhshay) 
of this province is one of the margraves {mulUk-i atrdf). In Khorasan 
he is called ‘hnalik of Guzganan”. He is a descendant of Afridhun. 
All the chiefs within the limits of Gharchisfan and Ghur are under 
his orders {andar farman). He is the greatest of all the margraves in 
authority, greatness (V-S'S'), rank, policy (siyasat), liberality and love 
[dustdan] of knowledge. This country produces numerous horses, 
felts, saddle-bags {haqlba),^ saddle-girths {tang-i asp), ztlu, zndpalds. 
In it is found the khinj^ tree, the wood of which never becomes dry, 
and is so tender {narm) that one can make knots [girih afgandan) in 
it. In this kingdom {andar In pddshay [sic]) there are numerous 
districts. 

47. R.BUSHARAN (Rivsharan ?),3 a large and very pleasant district. 
(The inhabitants) are warlike. The district belongs to the Ghar- 
chistan of Guzganan. Some of the waters of Marv rise from this 
district. There are gold-mines in it. The chiefs {mihtardn) of this 
district are among the chiefs of the Marches of Guzganan {az mih- 
taran-i atrdf -i G.) and they pay their annual tribute-money {muqatd a) 
to the malik of Guzganan. 

48. D.RM.SHAN [Dar-i M,shdfi ?) consists of two regions ; the one is 
of Bust, and the other of Guzganan.'’- The latter (in) is adjacent 
(payvasta) to R.busharan. The waters rising in this district join 
those of R.busharan (spelt: Bushdrdn), and the river of Marv is 
formed by these waters. The chief of this district is called Darmashi- 
shah (Dard Mashi-shdh ?). 

49. tamran, tamazan, two districts situated in the mountains 
near the limits of Ribat-i Karvan. Their chiefs are called (respec- 
tively) Tamran-*waranda (cj^J *paranda) and Taraazan-^waranda. 

50. sarvAn, a mountainous district. The inhabitants look arrogant 
(sMkh'-ruy) md are warlike. They are professional thieves (duzd- 
pisha) and quarrelsome (sttiza-kdr), faithless (M-w«/a), and blood- 
thirsty (khun-khwdra) ; and clan animosity (asabiyat) constantly 
reigns among them. 

51. manshAn, a district adjacent to Dar-i Andara and lying in 
the mountains of Tamran. Its chiefs were in olden times called 
B.raz-banda. Actually a deputy governor (/MrdSr) goes there from 
the capital (/wdr^i) of the malik of GQzganan. 

y Pemce:JeMrif«( ?). '■‘“white”. jliyi 

^ Spelt in the text ; >• T , 

dhiiyj y 
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All these districts are very agricultural and abound in amenities. 
Their chiefs are (appointed) on behalf of the malik of Guzganan and 
pay him annual tribute-money [muqdta a). The inhabitants are mostly 
simple-hearted {sadha-dil) and own great numbers of cattle, (namely) 
of cows and sheep. In this kingdom [padshahi) small districts are 
very numerous. In it {i.e., Guzganan) grows a tree of which whips 
{tdziyana) are made.^ In its mountains are found mines of gold, 
silver, iron, lead, copper, antimony-stone {sang~i surma) , 2ind different 
kinds of vitriol [zdg-hd-yi gundgun). 

52. TALAQAN lies ou the frontier of Guzganan and belongs to its 
king. It is a very pleasant town | which produces much wmefnabldh) 2 1 
and felt. 

53. JAHUDHAN, a prosperous and pleasant town at the foot of a 
mountain. It is the residence of the malik of Guzganan who lives in 
the military camp ilashkargdli) at a distance of one farsang and a half 
from the town. This military camp is called dar-i andara and is a . 
strong place at the foot of a mountain, (having) a more pleasant and 
salubrious {durust) climate than Jahudhan and Paryab [sic]. 

.54. PARYAB (spelt: Bdrydh), a very pleasant town on the caravan 
high road. 

55. NARYAN, a borough between Jahudhan and Paryab ; its territory 
stretches for 2 farsangs (hadd-i u du farsang-ast ?). 

56. GURZIVAN, a town situated on a mountain, very pleasant and 
with an agreeable climate. In the days of old the residence of the 
kings of Guzganan was there. 

57. K.ND.RM, a pleasant borough producing good wine [nabldh) in 
great quantity, 

58. ANBiR (^Anber), capital (qasaba) of Guzganan and a good and 
prosperous town, the residence of merchants and the emporium of 
Balkh. It is very pleasant and is situated at the foot of a mountain. 

It produces the Guzgan leather {pust-i guzgdni) exported all over the 
world. 

59. K.LAR, a flourishing and prosperous borough with many trees 
and running waters. It abounds in amenities. 

60. USHBURQAN, a town situated on a steppe (sahrd) on the high 
road. It abounds in amenities and has running waters. 

61. ANTKHUDH,^ a borough in the steppe {biydbdn). It is a place 
with much cultivation, but possesses few amenities {kam ni mat). 

62. SAN, a town with a prosperous district producing many sheep. 

63. RiBAT~i KARVlN, a town on the frontier of Guzganan. In its 
mountains gold-mines are found. 

^ V. supra under 46. ® Note on the xaax&n\ Indkhu [sic]. 
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64. s.NG-B.N appertains to R.busharan. Its minbar has been 
recently built [ba-nau nihadha-and). 

65. Aziv, a town at the end of the province (amal) of Guzganan. 

All the towns which we have enumerated belong to the kingdom of 

the Guzganan malik (az an-i pddhshay-i malik-i G.). In the steppes 
(biydbdn) of this land (shahr) there are some 20,000 Arabs, They 
possess numerous sheep and camels, and their amir is nominated from 
the capital {hadrat) of the malik of Guzganan, and to the latter they 
pay their tribute {sadaqdt). And these Arabs are richer {tuvangtar<, 
Huvangartar) than all the (other) Arabs who are scattered throughout 
Khorasan. 

66. HAUSH, a large village, flourishing and prosperous, situated in 
the desert. It belongs to this sovereign (i?i padhshah, i.e., of Guzgan) 
and the Arabs just mentioned mostly stay here in summer. 

This province {ndhiyat) has many districts and large sub-divisions 
{rustd-hd va ndhiyat-hd-yi buzurg) ^hnt the towns with pulpits {tninbar) 
are those which we have enumerated. 

67. BALKH, a large and flourishing town which was formerly the 
residence of the Sasanian kings (spelt: Khtsravdn^ [sic]). In it are 
found buildings of the Sasanian kings with paintings (nagsha) and 
wonderful works (kdrkird), (which) have fallen into ruins. (That 
place) is called Nau-bihar. (Balkh) is a resort of merchants and is very 
pleasant and prosperous. It is the emporium {bar-kadha) of Hin- 
dustan. There is a large river in Balkh that comes from Bamiyan 
and in the neighbourhood of Balkh is divided into twelve branches ; 
it traverses the town and is altogether used for the agriculture of its 
districts. Balkh produces citrons and sour oranges {turunj-u-ndrcmj)^ 
sugar-cane {nay-shakar), and water-lilies {nilufar “lotus”). Balkh has 
a shahristdn surrounded by a mighty wall. In its suburb there are 
numerous marshes. 

68. KHULM lies between Balkh and Tukharistan in a steppe 
(sakrd) at the foot of a mountain. There is a river there and the land- 
taxes {khardj) are levied on the extent of irrigation (bar-db). It is 
a place with much cultivation. 

21 b 69. 'TUKhAristan, [ a pleasant province consisting mostly of 

mountains. In its steppes (sahrd) live the Khallukh^ Turks. It pro- 
duces horses, sheep, much grain, and various fruits. 

70. siMiNGAN, a town lying in the mountains. There are in it 
mountains of white stone similar to marble (rukhdm) in which 
dwellings have been cut (i^a«6?a-ast), as well as halls (m«/&), pavilions 

* Khallukh (§ 15) must be right here (not Khalaj, cf. § 24, 22). 
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(kilshk),^ idol-temples, and horse-stables, with all the implements 
(alat) appertaining to pavilions. On it^ various figures are painted 
in the fashion of Indians (az kirdar-i Hi)? Simingan produces good 
wine {nabldh) and a great quantity of fruit. 

71. SAKALKAND, a borough with much cultivation, lying in the 
mountains. It is a place of poor people (darvlshan). 

72. BAGHLAN is like Sakalkand. 

73 . VALVALij, a flourishing town and the capital (qasaba) of Tukhari- 
stan. It possesses numerous amenities and running waters. Its 
people are sociable {amlzanda). 

74. SIKIMISHT, a district (ndhiyat) with much cultivation and 
much grain. 

75. Behind this Sikimisht there is a small kingdom {pddhshaM), 
altogether hills {shikastagl-hd) and mountains, called yun. Its prince 
(dihqdn), called Pakh, draws his strength from the amir of Khuttalan. 
Yun produces salt. 

76. TAYAQAN, a town on the frontier between Tukharistan and 
Khuttalan. It is a place with much cultivation, lying at the foot of a 
mountain. 

77. AND ARAB, a borough amid mountains. It is a place with much 
cultivation, (producing) much grain. It possesses two rivers. Here 
dirhams are struck from the silver extracted from the mines of Panjhir 
and Jariyana. Its king is called Shahr-salir (fsalerY). 

78. BAMIYAN, a land on the frontier between Guzganan and the 
Marches [hudud) of Khorasan. It has much cultivation. Its king is 
called Shir (*sher ?). A large river skirts it. In it there are two stone 
idols (but) of which the one is called Red Idol (surkh-but) and the 
other White Idol {khing~but). 

79. PANJHIR and JARIYANA (?), two towns where a silver mine is 
situated. A river passing between these two towns (lower down) 
enters the limits of Hindustan. 

80. MADR, MUY, two small towns within the limits of Andarab 
{andarmiyanazhudud-iA). 

§ 24. Discourse on the Region of Khorasanian Marches'^ 

East of this region {ndhiyat) lies Hindustan; south of it, the deserts 
of Sind and Kirman ; west of it, the borders of Herat; north of it, the 
borders of Gharchistan, Guzganan, and Tukharistan. Some parts of 
this region belong to the hot zone and some to the cold. From its 
mountains the Ghur-slaves {barda-yi ghurl) are brought {uftadh) to 

* usually "castle”, ^ Qr: "bearing likeness to Indians”. 

- i.e., on the rock. ^ ndhiyat-i hudiid-i Khurasan. 
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Khorasan. It is a place with much cultivation. Indian articles {alat) 
are brought to this region. 

1. GHUR (Ghor), a province amid mountains and rugged country 
{shikastagi-hd). It has a king called Ghur-shah. He draws his strength 
from the mir of Guzganan. In the days of old this province of Ghur 
was pagan [kafir) ; actually most of the people are Muslims. To them 
belong numerous boroughs and villages. From this province come 
slaves, armour (zirih), coats of mail [jatishan), and good arms. The 
people are bad-tempered, unruly [na-sazanda), and ignorant. They 
are white and swarthy [asmar). 

2 . SISTAN, a province of which the chief place is called zarang. 
The town has a fortress [hisdr)^ with a moat round [plrdmun) it, of 
which the water comes from (the fortress) itself [abash ham az vay 
bar-ay adh). There are (several) canals inside the town and in its 

22 a houses there is running water. | The town has five gates, (while) the 
suburb is surrounded by a wall and has thirteen gates. The province 
belongs to the hot zone and it never snows there. (The inhabitants) 
possess wind-mills [dsiyd bar badh sdkhta). The province produces 
stuffs used as carpets [jdma-hd-yi farsh}y similar to those of 
Tabaristan [tabarf)^ zilu-xugs similar to those of Jahrum [jahnmi), 
dried dates and asafoetida [anguzad). 

3 . TAQ, a borough with a strong fortress and a numerous population. 

4. GASH [sic], a town with a prosperous and pleasant district. It 
has running waters and an agreeable climate, and is situated on the 
bank of the Hidhmand. 

5. NiH, a prosperous borough with much cultivation. There are 
no flies [pasha) in it. 

6. ' FARAH, a town in the hot zone ; in it dates and fruit are abundant. 

7. QARNi, a small town. The sons of Layth^ who appropriated the 
royal power were from Qarni. 

8. KHUVASH (Khwash), a town with running waters and under- 
ground canals. It is a pleasant place. 

g. BUST, a large town with a solid wall, situated on the bank of the 
river Hidhmand and possessing many districts {ha ndhiyaU bisydr). 
It is the Gate of Hindustan and a resort of merchants. Its inhabitants 
are warlike and courageous. It produces fruit, which is dried and 
exported to other places, cotton stuffs [karbas), and soap. 

10. *chAlkan, a borough with running water ; the majority of the 
inhabitants are weavers. 

1 1 . sarvAn, a borough with a small district called alIn(?) . It belongs 
to the hot zone. In it grow dates. It is a strong place. 

* Or; “covers for carpets”. ^ z.c., the §affiirids. 
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12. ZAMlN-DAVAR, a prosperous district on the frontier between 
Ghtir and Bust. To it belong two towns til and durghush which 
both are frontier forts {thaghr) against {bar ruy) Ghiir. In Durghush 
grows much saffron. It^ is adjacent to the district Darmashan 
ifVarmashan ?) of Bust. 

13. BAGHNi, a town near Ghur in which live Muslims. 

14. BISHLANG (Bashling?) belongs to Ghur and has much cultiva- 
tion. 

15. KHUVANiN (Khwanin) belongs to Ghur and has a population 
of some 3,000 people. 

16. RUKHUDH (Rukhkhudh), a very prosperous and pleasant dis- 
trict (nahiyat), to which belongs a special district {u ra nahiyatl-st 
judha which forms a separate unit ?). The chief place of Rukhudh 
is PANJVAY (spelt: 

17. KUHAK and RUDHAN are two pleasant boroughs with cultivation; 
salt (also) comes from them (vay). 

18. BALis, a district in the desert. It is a place with much cultiva- 
tion but few amenities {kam~nt^mat). In it towns are found, such as 
s.f.nja’I, kushk, sIvi, of which Kushk is the residence of the amir. 

19. ^‘GHAZNiN (spelt: Ghazaq), 2i town situated on the slope of a 
mountain {babardkuh), extremely pleasant. It lies in Hindustan and 
formerly belonged to it, but now is among the Muslim lands {andar 
Isldm-ast) . It lies on the frontier between the Muslims and the infidels. 

It is a resort of merchants, and possesses great wealth {khwdsta). 

20. KABUL, a borough possessing a solid fortress known for its 
strength. Its inhabitants are Muslims and Indians, and there are 
idol-temples in it. The royal power (mulk) of the raja of Qinnauj [?] is 
not complete (tamdm nagardadh) until he has made a pilgrimage 
to those idol-temples, and here too his royal standard is fastened 
{livd-yi mulkash bandand). 

21. ISTAKH and *SUKAVAND, two small boroughs at the foot of the 
mountains. Sukavand possesses a strong fortress and much culti- 
vation. 

22. In Ghaznin and in the limits {hudud) of the boroughs which we 
have enumerated, live the %halaj 2 Turks who | possess many sheep. 22 b 
They wander along climates {gardanda bar havd),^ grazing grounds 

and pasture-lands (wfzra'z). These *Khalaj Turks are also numerous in 
the provinces (hudud) of Balkh, Tukharistan,® Bust, and Guzganan.^ 

* It is more probable that Zamin- '*■ Along places with favourable cli- 
davar and not Durghush is meant here, mate? 

=* Here belongs { } in § 26, 20. / ® Cf. § 23, 69; 

^ Read: Khalaj of Khallukh, ® On the margin a note by Abul- 

vd., p. 347. Fadl Gulpayagani. See Appendix A. 
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Ghaznin and the districts adjacent to it are all called zabulistan. 

23. PARVAN (spelt: Baman), a pleasant town and a resort of 
merchants. It is the Gate of Hindustan. 

24. BADHAKHSHAN, a very pleasant country (shahr) and a resort of 
merchants. It has mines of silver, gold, garnets (btjadha)^ and lapis 
lazuli. Musk is imported there from Tibet. 

25. DAR-i TAZIYAN (“The Gate of the Arabs”), a place lying in 
a defile (darband) between two mountains. There stands a gate 
through which the caravans go out. The caliph Ma’mun made that 
barrier {band). 

26. DiH-i s.NK.s (^Sangas?), a large and pleasant village in which 
live Muslims. Near it is a pass called 'aqaba-yi s.nk.s. 

27. S.QLIYA (4^.. ?), a large village. 

§ 25. Discourse on the country Transoxiana and its Towns 

East of this country are the borders of Tibet; south of it, 
Khorasan and its Marches ; west of it, the Ghuz and the borders of the 
Khallukh ; north of it, also the borders of the Khallukh. This is a vast, 
prosperous, and very pleasant country. It is the Gate of Turkistan 
and a resort of merchants. 

The inhabitants are warlike; they are active fighters for the faith 
(ghd^l pisha), and (good) archers. Their creed is pure. This is the 
country where justice and equity reign. In its mountains there are 
very numerous mines of gold and silver, as well as all sorts of fusible 
substances {jaukar-hd-yi gudazandd)^ such as are found in the moun- 
tains, and all sorts of drugs (fi?arM),such as are found in the mountains, 
e.^., vitriol, arsenic, sulphur, and ammoniac {naushadhur). 

1. BUKHARA, a large town, the most prosperous of the towns in 
Transoxiana. Here is the residence of the King of the East {malik-i 
mashri^. The place is damp, produces plenty of fruit, and has 
running waters. Its people are archers and active fighters for the 
faith. It produces good woollen carpets as well as saltpetre {shUra), 
which are exported to (different) places. The territory {hudUd) of 
Bukhara is 12 farsangs by 13 farsangs, and a wall has been built 
round the whole of it, without any interruption {dwdri . , . ba-yak 
para) , md all the ribats and villages are within this wall {az andarun-i 
tndivdr). 

2. m.ghkAn, khujAdak, zandana (spelt: Dmiduna), BtmKKm ( ?), 
MADYAMijKATH, kharghAnkath (spelt: J.zghmkath), boroughs with 
pulpits (m/«&«r) within the area of Bukhara; they are very prosperous 
places with much cultivation. 
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3 . FiRAB (Firabr), a borough on the bank of the Jayhun. The Lord 
of the River (mir-i rudh^ “overseer of irrigation”) lives there. The 
place is situated in the desert. 

4. PAYKAND, a borough with a thousand ribats. Its soil is good 
(durust). In it stands the tumular dome^ {gunbadh-i gurkhdna-hd-st) 

(over the dead ?) whom they carry there from Bukhara (ki az Bukhara 
dnja bar and). 

5. SUGHD, a region. There is no place among the eastern regions 
more flourishing than this. It has running waters, many trees, 
and a good climate. The people are hospitable and sociable. It 
abounds in amenities, is prosperous, and mild, pious people {narm-i 
dlnddr) are numerous there. 

6. TAVAVis, a borough of Bukhara on the frontier of Sughd. In 
it annually for one day a market {bazar) is held at which many people 
assemble. 

7. KARMlNA, DABUSI, | RABINJAN, boroughs in Sughd. They are 23 a 
prosperous and pleasant, and have running waters and trees. 

8. KUSHANi, the most prosperous town of Sughd. 

9. ARMAN (read: ZarmdnT) belongs to Kushani. 

10. ISHTIKHAN, a flourishing, prosperous, and very pleasant place. 

11. K.NJKATH {Ganjkath}), f.r.nkath, two towns lying between 
the river and Ishtikhan. 

12. D.RAN (read : Vadhart), a small, flourishing town belonging to 
Samarqand. 

13. SAMARQAND, a large, prosperous, and very pleasant town. It 
is the resort of merchants from all over the world. It has a city 
(shahristdn), a citadel, and a suburb. On the roof of their market 
a stream of water flows in a leaden (conduit) {yakl juy-i db ravdn ast 
az arzlz). In Samarqand stands the monastery of the Manichaeans 
{khdnagdh-'i Mdnamydn) who are called nighushdk (“auditores”). 
Samarqand produces paper which is exported all over the world, 
and hemp cords (rishta-yi qinnab). The Bukhara river flows near the 
gate of Samarqand. 

14. VARAGHSAR, B.NJIKATH, two boroughs of Samarqand, lying on 
the Bukhara river. In this Varaghsar stands (the weir) distributing 
the waters {qismatgdh-i ab). 

15. KISH, a borough belonging to the hot zone. Much rain falls 
in it. It possesses a city, a citadel, and a suburb. Two rivers flowing 
past (^>ar) the town gate are used in the fields. In its mountains 
mines of drugs are found. It produces good mules, manna (taran- 

and red salt, which are exported everywhere. 

Or: ? [Impossible to refer to the later !] 
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16. NAUQAT-i QURAYSH (Nuqad Quraysh), a very agricultural 
borough. 

17. NAKHSHAB, a Very pleasant, prosperous town with cultivation. 
A river traverses the town. 

18. stJBAKH, a town belonging to Nakhshab. 

19. SAiciFAGHN, a town with cultivation. 

20. BAZDA, a borough sparsely populated {kam-mardum), but with 
much cultivation. It has a dry river-bed in which during some parts 
of the year water runs, but most of their water is from wells and 
water-wheels {duldh, “noria”). 

21 . KASBA, a place with much cultivation. 

22. TiRMiDH, a flourishing town situated on the bank of the 
Jayhun. Its citadel is on the bank of the river. This town is the 
emporium (bdrgah) of Khuttalan and Chaghaniyan. It produces good 
soap (sdbun), green mattings, and fans ibddh-bizan). 

23. HASHUMKIRT [sic], a borough with numerous sheep and cattle 
(chahdr-pdy). 

24. CHARMANGAN, borough with cultivation and running waters. 

25. CHAGHANIYAN, a desolate region. It is a large tract with 
extensive cultivation {bisyar kisht-u-barz), but it has lazy peasants 
{barmgarani kdhil) and is a place of poor people {darvishan); (yet) it 
possesses many amenities. The people are warlike and courageous. 
The district has an agreeable climate, good {dunist) soil, and waters 
good for digestion {gavdranda). It produces a small number of horses, 
woollen cloths, palds-mgs, and much saffron. The king of this 
district is one of the margraves {miduk-i atrdf) and is called amir of 
Chaghaniyan. 

26. DARZANGI (spelt: DarManli)y a borough surrounded by a moat 
and belonging to Chaghaniyan. It produces puttees {pdy-tdha), dif- 
ferent sorts of tapestry-woven carpets (gilimma), and woollen carpets. 

27. CHAGHANIYAN, a large town situated on the slope of a mountain. 
It is the capital of this region and possesses running waters, an 
agreeable climate, and a poor population (mardiimdm darvish), 

28. BASAND, a borough with numerous population, situated on the 
23 b road of Bukhara and Samarqand. ( It is a strong place; the inhabi- 
tants are warlike. 

29. ziNVAR, a borough with much cultivation, but sparsely populated . 

30. nauzhAn {BUrdh ?), a borough with a very strong fortress. 

31. (?), a borough near the river Niham, possessing a nice 
climate and plenty of [amenities ?], 

32. hamvIrAn, a borough near the river Kasavan, with sparse 
population. 
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33. SHUMAN, a Strong town on the slope of a mountain; round 
it a wall is built, and its citadel is situated on the summit of a moun- 
tain, with a large spring inside. This place produces much saffron. 

34. AFRiDHAN, a town with sparse population, situated amid 
mountains. 

35. VAYSHAGIRT (*Veshagirt), a strong town situated between 
the mountains and the steppe, on the frontier between Chaghaniyan 
and Khuttalan. Wind blows there constantly, and there lies the tomb 
{turhat) of Shaqiq Balkhi, God’s mercy upon him. This place 
produces much saffron. 

36. SURUSHANA, a large prosperous region with a town and 
numerous districts (rusta). Much wine (nabidh) comes from it, and 
from its mountains comes iron. 

37. ZAMiN, a town of Surushana lying on the road of Khujand and 
Farghana. It has a strong fortress and much cultivation. 

38. CUARQM^ {Kharqana}), a prosperous borough also belonging 
to Surushna. 

39. DiZAK, a borough with a stream. Near it is the place mar- 
SAMANDA where annually for one day a market is held, and it is said 
that at that market business [bazurgant) is transacted for upwards of 
100,000 dinars. 

40. BUNjiKATH (spelt : Navlnjkath)y is the chief place of Surushna 
and the residence of its amir. It has a numerous population and is 
very prosperous and pleasant. It has running waters. 

41. FAGHKATH, GHAZAQ, SABAT, KURKATH, boroUghs of Surushana, 
with much cultivation and very populous. 

42. buttamAn, a region lying amidst mountains and broken 
country {kuh-ha va shikastagi-hd), and belonging to Surushna. It 
has three tracts (zones, hadd ) : Inner, Middle, and Outer Buttaman. 
This is a region with much cultivation but with a poor population 
{darvlshdn). It has many villages and districts {rusta) and in its 
mountains numerous mines of ammoniac [naushadhur) are found. 

43. BARGHAR,’^ a district of Middle Buttaman. In it lies the 
Daryazha (lake) which collects the waters of the Middle Buttaman, 
and whence rises the Bukhara river. 

44. KHUJAND, a town, and the chief place of that region. It possesses 
much cultivation, and chivalrous people {bd-murwvvat) live in it. It 
produces pomegranates. 

45. FARGHANA, a prosperous, large, and very pleasant region. It 
has many mountains, plains, running waters, and towns. It is the Gate 
of Turkistan. Great numbers of Turkish slaves are hrought {uftadh) 

^ On the margin: FrghL 
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here. In its mountains there are numerous mines of gold, silver, 
copper, lead {surb), ammoniac, quicksilver [simah), combustible schists 
(chiraghsang?), bezoar stone [sang-i pay~zahr), lodestone [sang-i 
maghnatls), and numerous drugs. It produces tabarkhun (red 
colour?), and plants useful in the preparation of wonderful i^ajab) 
medicines. The kings of Farghana belonged formerly to (the class 
of) margraves and were called dikqan. 

46. CHADHGHAL,^ a district of Farghana lying amidst mountains 
and broken country and possessing many boroughs and villages. It 

24 a produces horses | and a great number of sheep, and has mines as well. 

47. AKHsiKATH, the Capital of Farghana and the residence of the 
amir and (his) lieutenants i^ummal). It is a large town situated on 
the bank of the river Khashart (Jaxartes), at the foot of a mountain. 
In its mountains there are numerous mines of gold and silver. Its 
inhabitants are wine-drinkers {nabidh-khwam). 

48. VATHKATH forms the frontier between Khujand and Farghana 
and is a borough with much cultivation. 

49. (??)> a borough producing quicksilver. 

50. TAMAKHUS, NAMKAKHUS [sic], two boroughs situated on the 
slope of a mountain. 

51. SOKH lies in the mountains on the frontier between Buttaman 
and Farghana and has sixty villages. 

52. AVAL lies on the slope of a mountain [babardkuMst) and possesses 
villages. 

53. BAGHASKAN ( ?) belongs to Aval, 

54. KHUVAKAND, RISHTAN, ZANDARAMISH, densely populated 
(anbuh) boroughs with much cultivation. 

55. qubA, a large town, the most flourishing in the district of 
Farghana. 

56. 5 sh, a prosperous and very pleasant place with a warlike 

population. It is situated on the slope of a mountain, on which 
watchers {pdshdn) and scouts (didahdn) are posted, to observe the 
infidel Turks (^aj^r-f d'arand). 

57. fiRASHT, KHURSAB, two boroughs with running waters, 
spaciousness {gushadhagi}, many amenities, and a good climate. 

58. tiZGAND, a town on the frontier between Farghana and the 
Turks, Two rivers pass its outskirts (karma), of which the one 
called T.BAGH .R(*yflMg^S) comes from Tibet and the other, barskh an, 
comes from the Khallukh country, 

59. khatlAm, a borough which is the birth-place (maulild) oi 
Nasr ibn Ahmad, the [Samanid] amfr of Khorisan. 

* F^/e 2«/ra under 63. “Jadgfeal”, now Chatqal. 
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60. KASHUKATH, PAB, two prosperous boroughs, with much culti- 
vation. 

All these are the towns of Farghana. 

61. BUSHT, K.L.SKAN, YUKAND, KUKATH, KHUSHICAB ( ?), borOUghs 
situated near to each other, with much cultivation but with poor people. 

62. SH.LAT, a frontier post situated towards the Turks. 

63. ILAQ, a large province stretching between {andar miydn) the 
mountains and the steppe. It has a numerous population, and is 
cultivated and prosperous, (but) the people have little wealth (khwasta). 

Its towns and districts (rusta) are numerous. The people profess 
mostly the creed of those “in white raiment” {sapid jamagdn). The 
people are warlike and arrogant-looking {shukh-ru). In its moun- 
tains are mines of gold and silver. Its frontiers march with Farghana, 
Jadghal [sic], Chach, and the river Khashart. The chiefs of this 
province are called Dihqan-i Ilaq. Formerly the dihqans in this 
province were counted among the margraves {dihqdn in ndhiyat rd 
az muluk-i atrdf budandi). 

64. NUKATH [sic], the chief place of Ilaq, has a city, a citadel, and 
a suburb. Its river is called Ilaq, and Nukath is situated on its bank. 

65 . KUHSAYM {fKuh-islm) is a borough on the slope of the mountain, 
in which there is a silver-mine. 

66. DHAKHKATH, a borough which produces daru-yi mush (“mouse- 
poison” = arsenic ?). 

67. YAHUDHLIQ, ABARLIQ ( ?), ITLUKH ( ?), ALKH.JAS (Alkh.njaS ?), 
boroughs on the frontier of Farghana and Ilaq. 

68. SAMi s.BRAK, a flourishing and populous borough. 

69. (?), KHAS,^ boroughs with much cultivation but 

sparsely populated. 

70. GH.zjAND, a flourishing and prosperous borough. 

71. TUKATH, a borough with great wealth. 

72. K.L.SHJ.K, KH.MB.RK, ARDALANKATH, S.T.BGH.VA, | are 24 b 

boroughs situated near one another, populous, with much culti- 
vation and running waters. Ardalankath is the chief place of these 
boroughs. 

73. K.RAL, GH.ZK, KHIVAL, VARDHUL, K.BRIYA, B.GHURANK ( ?), 
small boroughs, very agricultural, producing horses, and lying close 
to one another. 

74. Afij-h BAGHUYKATH, F.RNKATH, Small botoughs, prosperous, 
pleasant, and lying close to one another. 

75 . JABGHUKATH, a small borough which formerly was the military 
camp of Chach. 

^ Barthold’s Index: Khdbs. 
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76. SH.KAKAB, two flourishing and prosperous towns of 

Ilaq. 

77. TUNKAT~i B.KHARNAN, a chief place with several districts 
situated between Ilaq, Jadghal, and Chach. It has running waters and 
is a resort of merchants. 

78. YALAPAN, a borough from which the bank of the river Parak is i 
farsang distant. There stands a dirham-mint {saray~i diram zadan). 

79. CHACH (spelt: Chaj), a large and prosperous district. The 
inhabitants are active fighters for the faith, warlike {jang~kun), and 
wealthy {tu’Vangar). (The locality) is very pleasant. It produces great 
quantities of khalanj-vfood^ and of bows and arrows made of khadang- 
wood. Its kings formerly belonged to the class of margraves (miduk-i 
vay . . . az muluk-i atrdf hudandi). 

80. BiNKATH (spelt: Bikath), capital of Chach (spelt: Jdj). This 
large town, prosperous and flourishing, is the seat of the government. 

81. NUJAKATH, a borough from which come the boatmen {kashtl- 
bdndn) working on the rivers Parak and Khashart. 

82. K.RJAKATH ( ?), TARKUS,^ KHATUNKATH, ^ tWO [sic] 

small but prosperous boroughs which are the store-places (bdrgdh) 
of Sughd and Samarqand, as well as of Farghana and Ilaq {va dn-i F. 
va 1 . ast). 

83. BANAKATH, a flourishing and prosperous borough on the bank 

of the river Khashart. sh.turkath, s.bkath (Bis- 

kath?), eTU ( ?), K.K.RAL, boroughs of Chach producing the 
chachi-hows. The locality isflourishmg,very pleasant, and prosperous. 

84. ISBIJAB, a region on the frontier between the Muslims and 
the Infidels. It is an extensive and pleasant locality on the frontier 
of Turkistan, and whatever is produced in any place of Turkistan is 
brought here. It possesses many towns, provinces, and districts, 
and produces felt and sheep. The chief place is called Isbijab. It 
is a large and very pleasant town and is the seat of the government. It 
possesses great wealth and merchants from all over the world abound 
in it {mddand bazurgdndn). 

85. SANiKATH, a flourishing, pleasant, and wealthy (tumngar) town. 

86. , a flourishing and very pleasant town. 

87. SUTKAND, a pleasant locality on the bank of a river. The people 
are warlike. It is the abode of trucial Turks (jdyd Turkdn-i ashti). 
From their tribes many have turned Muslims. 

88. parAb, a pleasant district of which the chief place is called 
Kadir. The people are warlike and courageous. It is a resort of 
merchants. 

^ Barthold’s Index: 
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89. Between Isbijab and the bank of the river is the gra2ing- 
ground {giyd-khwar) of all Isbijab and of some parts of Chacli, 
Parab, and Kunjdih. On it a thousand felt-tents are seen of the 
trucial Turks who have turned Muslims. 

90. SABRAN (spelt: Sahrdn), a very pleasant town and the resort 
of Ghuz merchants. 

91. DHARNUKH ( ?), a borough on the bank of a river, prosperous 
but sparsely populated. 

92. SUNAKH, a very pleasant borough | of Parab (spelt: Bdrdh), 25 
producing bows which are exported to different places. 

93. SHiLjI, TARAZ (spelt: T.rdr), {Takdhkath}), farunkath, 
MiRKi, NAVIKA.TH, boroughs where both Muslims and Turks live. 
(This locality) is a residence of merchants, and the Gate of the 
Khallukh {dar-i Khallukh). In Afrunkat [sic], Mirki, and Navikath 
the Turks are numerous. 

4 

§ 26. Discourse on the Region of Transoxianan Marches 
and its Towns ^ 

The Marches {hudud) of Transoxiana are scattered districts, some 
lying to the east of Transoxiana, and some to the west of it. 

East of the Eastern Marches of Transoxiana are the borders of Tibet 
and Hindustan; south of them, the (Marches) of Khorasan; west of 
them, the borders of Chaghaniyan ; and north of them, the borders 
of Surushana which belong to Transoxiana. 

1. KHUTTALAN (spelt: Khatuldfi), a region lying amidst high 
mountains, extensive, prosperous, cultivated, populous, and abound- 
ing in amenities. Its king is one of the margraves. The inhabitants 
are warlike. In its limits towards Tibet some wild people live in the 
deserts. Mines of silver and gold are found in its mountains. Great 
numbers of good horses come from Khuttalan {az in) , 

2. HULMUK (Hulbuk) is the chief place of Khuttalan and the seat 
of the king. It is situated on the slope of the mountain and has many 
men and many districts [rustd). 

3. NUCHARA, a strong town situated between two rivers: Kharnab^ 
and Jayhun. Its district extends to the confines of Badhakhshan and 
is called Rusta Bik. (Nuchara) is a town on one side of which is the 
Jayhun and on the other a mountain. It is a very pleasant locality, 
and the emporium of Khuttalan. 

4. PARGHAR (spelt: Bdrghar)y d. prosperous town, with much 
cultivation, and very populous. 

^ ndhiyat-i hudud-i Md ward’ al-nahr, ® ^Vakhshdb l See Notes. 
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5. BARSARAGH, MUNK, T.MLIYAT (olJ*,), small borouglis, very 
pleasant and prosperous, with a warlike population, 

6. VAKHSH, a prosperous region lying on the bank {karma) of 
Vakhshab. 

7. HALAVARD, the chief place of Yakhsh. It is an agricultural town 
with many districts {rusta). The inhabitants are warlike archers. 

8. LiVKAND (^Levkand) belongs to Vaklish, and from it come the 
‘vakhshi-sheQp. 

9. ZHASHT (Rasht ?), a district lying amid mountains and broken 
country {andar kuh-hd va shikastagl-hd)^ between Buttaman and 
Khuttalan, with many divisions (rustd) and fields. The chiefs of 
this district are called Dihqan-i Zasht [sic], 

10. Within the limits of Khuttalan and Chaghaniyan there is a 
tribe {guruh) called kumIjiyan. They are courageous and warlike 
and professional thieves. Their wealth is in sheep and slaves. They 
possess numerous villages and districts but have no towns. Those 
of them who are within the limits of Chaghaniyan are found in the 
district SAYLAICAN (^Selakan) situated between Shuman and Bishgird 
{^Veshgird}). And those of them who live within the limits of 
Khuttalan are found between *Tamliyat (spelt : Namliydt) and Munk. 
They live among mountains and dales {dasht) which have running 
waters and are pleasant places. Each tribe lives under the orders of 
the amir of its di^tiict{andar firmdnd amir~i nahiyat-ikhwlsh-and)^ and 
the amirs of Khuttalan and Chaghaniyan, when they have need, 
solicit their help {va amlrdn-i Khuttalan va Chaghdniydn-rd chun 
bay ad az Ishdn ydrl khwahand)} 

1 1 . THE K.NjiNA TURKS, a tribe of few men living in the mountains 
between Khuttalan and Chaghaniyan and established in a valley 
{darra). This place is very strong. The people are professional 

25 h thieves and looters of coxmBim {karvdn-shikan) | and look arrogant 
{shUkh~ruy). In their predatory expeditions they behave gallantly 
{andar an duzdl javanmard-puha). They go for looting to a distance 
of 40 and 50 farsangsfrom the periphery {I gar dm) of their district. 
They show attachment {payvmtagi numdy and) to the amir of Khut- 
talan and that of Chaghaniyan. 

12. DAR-i TUBBAT, a village where a gate stands on a mountain. There 
live Muslims who levy the toll ipaz) and keep watch on the road. And 
when you come out of this gate (you) are in the limits of Vakhin. 

13. r,kht.j.b(?), a village of Vakhan where the vakhl infidels 

Zoroastrians ?) live. 

P B'oi- the sense of “friendly help, contribution” cf. Gardizi (ed. M. Nazim), 
p. 36. For Myad iy.j., p. 136, n. a. 
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14. SIKASHIM (Ishkashim), a town and the chief place of the 
region of Vakhan [qasaba-yi nahiyat-i m ( ?) Vakhan-ast). Its inhabit- 
ants are infidels {gabrakdn, Zoroastrians ?) and Muslims, and the 
malik of Valdian (spelt: Rakhdn) lives there. From it come covers 
for saddle-cloths [ruy-i namad-sln), and the ‘uakhi arrows. 

15. KHAMDADH, a place where the idol-temples of the Vakhls are 
[andar [w] but-khdna~hd-yiVakhiydn-ast). A few Tibetans are found 
in it. On its left side is a fortress occupied by the Tibetans. 

16. s.NGLNj {Sangltch ?), lies at the foot of a mountain. The mine 
of the Badhakhshi garnets (bijadha) and of rubies (Idl) lies in that 
mountain. Near the mine is a hot spring in a pool (ab-i garm va 
Istddha), such that on account of its heat it is impossible to put the 
hand into it. From that mine to Tibet there is a distance of one day 
and a half. 

17. Beyond (S.nglnj) is a region called rusta (M.lj.m ?) 

{va az dnjd bigudhari nahiyatl dyadh u-rd rusta ?] khwanand). 

18. SAMARQANDAQ, a large village in which live Indians, Tibetans, 
and Vakhis, as well as Muslims. It is the frontier and the farthest 
point {dkhir-i hudud) of Transoxiana. 

19. BOLOR {Bulury is a vast country {ndhiyati-st ' azlm) with a king 
who declares that he is the Son of the Sun {md farzand-i dftdh-mi). 
And he does not rise from his sleep until the Sun has risen, saying 
that a son must not rise before his father. He is called Bulurin-shah. 
In this country there is no salt but that imported from Kashmir [sic]. 

20. ANDRAS ( ?), a town in which live Tibetans and Indians. From 
it to Kashmir is a journey of two days ( ? dwza rah < *du ruza rdh ?). 

(The houses which are (seen) on the Map (surat) between Rukhudh 
and Multan are all villages and stations of caravans. (They lie) in 
the desert, and are places devoid of amenity and poor in grass {tang 
^alaf)iy 

21 . KHWARAZM. West of Transoxiana are the limits of Khwarazm. 

22. KATH (spelt: Kdzh), the capital of Khwarazm and the Gate of 
the Ghtiz Turkistan (T.-f Gte). It is the emporium of the Turks, 
Turkistan, Transoxiana, and the Khazar. It is a resort of merchants. 
Its king, who is one of the margraves {az muluk-i atrdf)^ is C2Xi<e6. 
Khwarazmshah. The people are active fighters for the faith and are 
warlike. The town abounds in wealth (MeaS^iu). It produces covers 
for cushions {ruy-i mukhaddd), quilted garments {qazhagand), cotton 
stu&s {karbds), Mt, snow {bafff znd rukhbln? 

23. KHUSHMITHAN, a borough with merchants aud much wealth. 

^ Cf. §11,2. ^ The paragraph befweea { } evidently belongs to § 24, 16. 

® Sort of cheese ? 
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24. NUZHABAN, a towii with a wall, iron gates (spelt: daryaha-yi 
dhanln ?), running waters, and many inhabitants. 

25 . GURGANJ, a borough which formerly belonged to the Khwarazm- 
shah, but now its government [padhshahlyasK) is separate and its 
king {pddhshay) is called mir of Gurganj. The town abounds in 
wealth, and is the Gate of Turkistan and resort of merchants. The 
town consists of two towns: the inner one and the outer one. Its 
people are known for their fighting qualities and archery. 

26. K.RDNAZKHAS {Kufdardnkhas ?), b.dhmIniya, dih-i qaratigIn, 
three boroughs sparsely populated (but) having cultivation. 

26 a 27, KURDAR, a borough with cultivation, very populous. | Great 
numbers of lambskins {piist-i band) come from there. 

28. KHIVA (spelt : Khw), a small borough with a wall, belonging to 
Gurganj. 

29. JAND, KH.VARA, DIH-I NAU (“The New Settlement”), three 
towns lying on the bank of the Chach (spelt: Joj) river, at a distance 
of 10 post-stages (matizil) from Khwarazm, and of 20 post-stages from 
Parab. The king of the Ghuz stays in winter in the said village 
of Dih-i Nau. 

§ 27. Discoiirse on the Country of Sind and its Towns 

East of this country is the river Mihran; south of it, the Great Sea; 
west of it, the province of Kirman; north of it is a desert adjacent 
to the Marches (hudud) of Khorasan. This country belongs to the 
hot zone and has many deserts (biyabdn)^ and few mountains. The 
I people are swarthy with slim bodies, (good) runners (davafida). 
i They are all Muslims. The region has few amenities (kam-ni mat), 
but numerous merchants (are found in it). The country produces 
skins (past), leather (charm), red abank (?)d shoes (ndlain), dates 
(Mwma), and sugar-candy (p 5 m£?A). 

1. MANSURA, a great (^azim) town, situated like an island in the 
middle of the river Mihran. It is very pleasant and prosperous and 
is a resort of merchants. The inhabitants are Muslims and their 
king is a Quraishite. 

2. manjAbrI, SADtisAN, two prosperous towns of the country of 
Sind, situated on the bank of the river Mihran. 

3. *BlRtjN^ (spelt: 3 j3^),masvahi, two towns in the limits of Sind. 
(The inhabitants) are the people carrying on the sea-trade (^zardk- 
mani-and hi hdzurgdni-yi dary a kunand). These places have few 
'amenities. 

^ the word dl'U unknown. ^ Or: *Ninin? 
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4. DAYBUL, a town of Sind on the coast of the Great Sea. It is = 

the abode of the merchants. Products of Hindustan | ^ 

and the sea are brought there in large quantities. 

5. F.NiKi {^Q.nh.li})^ *armabil, two towns of Mukran {az 
hudud~i M) which possess many riches and are situated close to the 
sea on the edge of the desert. 

6. Tiz is the first town of Sind {az hudud-i S.), situated on the 
coast of the Great Sea. It is not an interesting place {kam sayr ?).^ 

7. Klz, KUSHK-I QAND, BIH (^), BIND (jl.), DIZAK (spelt: Drk), 

ASKF — all these towns belong to Mukran. Most of the sugar-candy 
exported everywhere {andar jihan) comes from these boroughs. 

The king of Mukran lives in Kij. 

8. RASK, the chief place of the district of Juruj. It is prosperous and 
very populous, and is a place possessing many merchants. 

9. MUSHKi (spelt: Hushkt)^ a borough in the steppe {hiyahdn). 

10. PANJBUR (spelt: Banjpur), the largest of the towns of Sind 
on this side of the river Mihran. 

11. PUHLPARA (spelt: Buhlbara), a town belonging to the district 
of Juruj. It has few amenities (kam-ni^mat). 

12. M.HALI (?), QUSDAR (spelf. Qusdhm), KljKANAN, SHURA, tOWns 
of the region of turan. It is a pleasant locality with much cattle. In 
it live many Muslims and heathens {gabrakan, Zoroastrians ?). The 
seat of the king of Turan is in Kijkanan. 

13. abl(.?), a town of the bud-ha region, prosperous and 
extremely pleasant; its inhabitants are Muslims. 

14. QANDABiL, a large town, prosperous, pleasant, and situated 
on the plain. It produces great quantities of dates. 

§ 28. Discourse on the Province of Kirman and its Towns 

East of the province of Kirman are the limits of Sind ; south of it, the 
Great Sea; west of it, the province of Pars; north of it, the desert of 
Sistan. Whatever parts of this province lie towards the sea, ^ they 
are in the hot zone, their people are swarthy ; there reside merchants | 
and there are deserts ; the local products are cumin (zira), dates, indigo, 26 b 
sugar-cane, and sugar-candy ; the food of the inhabitants is millet- 
bread. And whatever places are remote from the sea (and) near to the 
desert of Sistan, they belong to the cold zone, are prosperous and 
very pleasant, and the bodies (of the inhabitants) are healthy {tan-hd 

* To the reading: ^ onewould prefer: “hot zone’ h 

' 
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durust); here (too) lie numerous mountains with mines of gold, 
silver, copper, lead, and lodestone (maghnatis). 

1. siRGAN, the capital of Kirman and the seat of the king {padh~ 
shah). It is a large town and a resort of merchants. Their water 
comes from underground canals, and in the small districts (rustd) the 
water is from wells. The trees are few and the constructions are 
vaulted (va bind-hd~shan isaja). 

2. BAFT and KHiR ( ?), two prosperous and pleasant boroughs. 

3. JIRUFT, a town occupying an area of half a farsang by half a 
farsang. It is a very prosperous and pleasant place. They have a 
rapid {tlz) river which flows with a roar {bang kunan) ; its water is so 
abundant that it turns sixty mills, and in its canals auriferous sand 
{khdk-i zar) is found. 

4. MiZHAN, a borough situated on the slope of a mountain. The 
fruit, fuel, and snow of Jiruft come from this town. 

5. MUGHUN (?), VULASHGIRD, KUMlN, BAHRUGAN, MANUGAN, large 

and small boroughs. From them come indigo, cumin (zirira, read : 
zlra), and sugar-cane, and here sugar-candy is produced. The 
inhabitants’ food is sorghum {gavars, 147) and they have plenty 

of dates. They have a custom that the owners never pick up the 
dates that have fallen from the tree, and those dates belong to the 
poor (darvfshdn). 

6. BALUj, a people established in the steppe (sahrd) between these 
towns and the Kufij mountains. They are professional way-layers, 
herdsmen, intrepid {nd-bdk) and bloodthirsty. They were [formerly] 
very numerous but [the Buyid] ^Pana-Khusrau has destroyed them 
by various stratagems {hilat). 

7. KUFIJ, mountaineers {kuhiydn) living on the Kuh-i Kufij. They 
are divided into seven tribes of which each has a chief. The Kufij 
too are professional looters, herdsmen and agriculturists. East of the 
Kuh-i Kufij down to Mukran is a desert. Between Jiruft and Manugan 
is a mountainous country, very prosperous and pleasant, called 
KUHiSTiN-i ABtJ GHiNiM. West of this mountainous tract is a district 
{rustd) RtJDB^R, altogether woods, trees, and mQzAomBXmarghzdr). 

8. HURMUZ, within half a farsang of the Great Sea. This very 
hot place is the emporium of Kirman. 

9. SHAHRUVl, a borough on the sea-coast where fishermen {say- 
yOddn) live. 

10. SCrIqAN, MAZRtJQiN, KASBAN, RAViN, KHABRtJQAN are tOWns 
with many wells, the water of which is used for drinking and agri- 
culture. The towns abound in amenities and have a moderate 
climate. 
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11. ICAHUN, KHUSHNABADH, two Small towns Oil the road to Pars. 

12. EAFTAR, DIHAK, two boroughs OH the mountain Barijan, and 
whatever comes {uftadh) from the mountain Barijan is brought 
{uftadh) to these towns. 

13. DiH-i GOZ (spelt: Kur), darchIn (spelt: Darjin),^ two 
boroughs between Bam and Jiruft, prosperous and very pleasant. 
From it (Darchin?) comes cinnamon {ddrchlnt). 

14. KHWASH and rIqan, two boroughs situated in the desert 
between Sind and Kirman. 

15. SHAMAT, I ...GHAR {Bahdr}), uU- (Khanndb}), ghubaira, 27 
ICUGHUN, RAYiN ( ?), SARVISTAN, DARCHIN^ towns between Sirgan and 
Bam. They belong to the cold zone, have a good climate, and are 
prosperous and very pleasant. They have running waters and a 
numerous population. 

16. BAM, a town with a healthy climate {havd-yi tan-durust). In 
its shahristdn stands a strong fortress. It is larger than Jiruft and 
possesses three cathedral mosques {mazgit~i jdmi) : one belongs to 
the Kharijites, another to the Muslims, and the third is in the 
fortress. From it come cotton stuffs {karbds)^ turbans {^amdma^ 
spelt: ^dma), Bam-turbans (or kerchiefs, dastdr-i bami), and dates. 

17. narmAshIr, a flourishing town, prosperous and pleasant, 
where the merchants reside. 

18. BAHRA (*Pahrd), situated at the end of the country (shahr) of 
Kirman and on the edge of the desert. Through it (the travellers), go 
to Sistan. 

19. SIBIH, a town in the desert, between Nahla (fPahra) and Sistan. 

It belongs to Kirman (az ^amal-i K.). 

20. F.RDiR ( ?), MAHAN, KHABis, very pleasant towns with a 
salubrious (dhrM^i) climate. Some of them are situated in the moun- 
tains and some in the steppe (6z3;a^aw). 

21. BARDASlR, JANZARUDH,^ two boroughs on the road to Herat and 
Kuhistan, very favoured by nature (hd nimat-i bisydr), but with a 
sparse population. 

22. KUTMiDHAN, K.RDAGAN, ANAR are (dyand, read: -and) very 
pleasant boroughs on the road from Pars to Rudhan. 

23. Between Sirgan and Bardasir lies a mountainous tract (kuhi- 
stdn), very prosperous and pleasant ; there lie 260 villages, prosperous, 
pleasant, and populous. 

In the whole province of Kirman no large river is found, such as 
could be navigable {chinunk kashti bitavanad ra/tore). In its moun- 
tains there are long-lhing (daraz-zindagant) and healthy people. 

^ At both places probably the same town. ^ Spelt: Ghatrudh. 
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§ 29. Discourse on the Province of Pars and its Towns 

East of this province is the province of Kirman ; south of it, the Great 
Sea; west of it, the river Tab which separates Pars from Khilzistan, 
and some borders (htidiid) of Sipahan (Isfahan) ; north of it, the desert 
of Pars, (which is a part) of (that of) Kargas-kuh. (Pars) possesses 
many cities and a numerous population. It is a prosperous and 
wealthy (tuvangar) province with manifold resources {mmat-hd~yi 
gundgun). It is a resort of merchants and has mountains and rivers. 
It was the seat of the Sasanian kings {khusravdn). The inhabitants 
are eloquent (sukhan-dan) and clever. In its mountains there are 
gold-mines. It produces manifold textiles {jama) of linen {katdn), 
wool , and cotton, and also rose-water, violet- water, palm-blossom water 
(db-i taV), carpets, rugs {bisdt vafarsh), zilu-rugs, mid gilim (tapestry 
woven carpets), of precious quality. Whatever parts of Pars lie 
nearer to the sea they belong to the hot zone ; and whatever parts are 
nearer to the desert they belong to the cold zone. In Pars there are 
mountains and gold-mines. In it the fire-temples of the *Zoroastrians 
{g.rdn, read; *gabrdn}) are situated [and the latter] respect [the 
vestiges] of the people of yore’^ and visit them on pilgrimage. Most 
of the towns of Pars have mountains in their neighbourhood. 

1 . SHIRAZ, the capital of Pars, is a large and flourishing town with 
many riches and many inhabitants. It is the seat of the government 
{ddr al-mulk). This town was built in the Islamic epoch {in shahr-rd 
ba ruzgdr-i Islam karda-and). There stands in it an ancient and very 
strong citadel, called Shah-mobadh’s Fortress. In it (f. e., Shiraz ?) 
two venerated fire-temples are found. In it a kind of sweet basil 
{isbargham) is found called susan (spelt : siis) -i nargis, of which the 
leaves (petals ?) are like those of a lily {susan), and the middle {miydna) 
like the narcissus. 

2. ISTAKHR, a large and ancient town, which had been the seat 
27 b of the Sasanian kings. | In it ancient buildings, images {naqsh), 

and figures (^wraif) are found. Istakhr has many districts {nawdhi), 
and (some) wonderful buildings called Solomon’s Mosque {mazgit-i 
Sulayman). In it grows an apple, of which one half is sour, and the 
other sweet. In its mountain iron mines are found, and in its region, 
silver mines. 

3. wz~i piSAR-i 'umAra, “The castle of 'Umara’s son”, a borough 
with a fortress, situated on the coast of the Great Sea, It is a place 
of fishermen, and a travelling stage (jwflwarf/) of merchants. 

Something fallen out: jy'b d j_jj -i] "UJT 
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4. siRAF, a large town in the hot zone. It has a salubrious (durust) 
climate, and is the merchants’ haunt and the emporium of Pars. 

5. JAM, kurAn, khurmuk (dU/- ?), boroughs within the limits 
{hudud) of Siraf, very prosperous and populous. 

6. GUR, a flourishing town which was built by Ardashir Babakan 
and served him as a residence. Round it is a solid wall. From it 
comes the jurl rose-water exported everywhere. It produces palm- 
blossom water {ab-i taV) and santoline {qaisum)-^ 3 .tex which are 
exported everywhere and are not to be found anywhere else. Gur 
possesses a powerful {sakht) spring of water. 

7. BAjiRBAGAN, *jlRA {t>jf ?), BANU, MiHRA, boroughs of Gur, very 
pleasant and prosperous, with running waters. 

8. NAjiRAM, a town on the sea-shore which is a resort of mer- 
chants. 

9. sa'ada, bahlavan(?), two flourishing boroughs, prosperous 
and situated close to the sea. 

10. GANAWA ( [sic]), a large and flourishing town which is a 
resort of merchants and possesses much wealth. From it come mani- 
fold textiles {jama). In the sea of Ganafa [sic]) there is a pearl 
bank {mddan-i murmrldh). Bu Sa'id Daqqaq, who carried on 
propaganda {da^vat hard) and took Bahrayn, was from this place. 
Sulayman ibn al-Hasan al-Qarmati was the son of Ibn Bii Sa'id. 

11. TAVAZ, a town situated between two rivers. Its inhabitants 
are numerous and rich {tuvangar). All the tavazi textiles come 
from it. 

12. KAZRUN lies near the lake Yun. It is a large and prosperous 
town with much wealth. In it there are two venerated fire-temples. 

13. slNlz, a town on the sea-shore, very pleasant and with a 
salubrious {durust) climate. All the 5mm-textiles come from there. 

14. *RlSHAHR (spelt: .^), a flourishing borough between Siniz 
and Arragan. 

15. MAHl-RUBAN, a town Standing like an island amidst waters. 
It is a flourishing place and the emporium of the whole of Pars. 

16. ARAGHAN (Arragan, Arrajan), a large and flourishing town 
with much wealth, abounding in amenities and enjoying a good 
climate. In its district {rusta) there is a well of water of which no 
one in the world knows the depth {ki zarfl-yi an ba-hama jihan 
natavdnand danist) ; from it comes a water to turn one mill {miqddr-i 
yak asiyab) and spreads over the soil. This town produces good 
grape-syrup ((/m^MS). 

17. B.ZR.K, BISUK, VAYAGAN, LARANDAN, boroughs of Arragan, 
abounding in amenities and enjoying a pleasant climate. 
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18. NAUBANDAGAN, a flourishing town, very pleasant and having 
much wealth (khwasta). 

19. [bishavur]’', a wealthy {twvangar) town with a wall round 
it, built by Shapur Khusrau. There are two fire-temples in it to 
which people go on pilgrimage. Near it stands a mountain on which 
the figures of every king, mobadh, and marzban previous to Shapur 
{pish az vay) are represented {nigashtd) and at the same place their 
adventures written down {nivishta-ast). In its neighbourhood {hudud) 
there is a mountain from which smoke comes up continually and 
every bird that happens to fly over this smoke {bdld-yi an dudh 
biparadh) is burned and falls down. 

20. VAYAGAN, KiMARij, two boroughs of Bishavur, flourishing and 
prosperous. 

21. JUYUM, a flourishing and pleasant borough of Shiraz. | 

a 22. [guyum?], a borough where the weir distributing the water 
of Shiraz stands {bakhsh-gdh-i db-i Shiraz az dnjd-st). 

23. BARSARiCAN ( ?), KUVARiSTAN {*Kaurista 7 i}), two prosperous 
and pleasant boroughs of {az) Shiraz. 

24. [bayda], a prosperous borough. Hallaj who laid claim to 
divinity {ddvd~yi khudhWi hard) was from here, 

25. HAZAR, zarqan, khIr, boroughs . . . [flourishing] prosperous, 
and pleasant. 

26. PASA, a large and flourishing town with a citadel and a suburb. 
It is a resort of merchants and has much wealth {khiodsta). 

27. tamistAn, bustugan, azbara, darakan, mazIrakan (Muray- 
zigan ?), sanAn, prosperous boroughs between Pasa and [Darajgird. 

28. dArAgird, a flourishing and prosperous town, with much 
wealth {khwasta) but with a bad climate. It produces mumiyd'l 
(bitumen) which is not found anywhere else in the world. In its 
region {nawdhi) are mountains of salt of white, black, red, yellow, 
and every other colour, of which good tables {khwdn~hd) are made 
[. .. which are exported ?]. 

29. RAM, rOstArustAm ( ?), FURJ (spelt: F.rkh), tArum, boroughs 
between Daragird and the limits of Kirman. These are places with 
much cultivation, abounding in amenities. 

30. kArzIn belongs to Pasa and has a strong citadel. 

31. kAriyAn, a borough of Daragird within ( . . .ndr}y an inac- 
cessible {sdh) and strong fortress {hisdr)\ 'A venerated fire-temple 
is found in it. 

32. samirAn, Iraj, rufta, mAdhavAn (spelt : Madharan), guyum, 
boroughs of Daragird, prosperous and pleasant. 

^ Supplied from 20. ^ Fol. 28 slightly damaged. Cf. §36, 15. 
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33. JAHRUM, a flourishing town producing s'f/iZ-rugs and good 
prayer-carpets. 

34. KiZH, a town with a strong fortress (hisar) in it. 

35. KHlR, KURDIYAN, two prosperous boroughs having much 
cultivation and belonging to Pasa. 

36. Ij, ISTAHBANAT, KHIYAR, MASHKANAT, borOUgllS situated On 
the slope of a mountain, sparsely populated, but having much cultiva- 
tion, and much favoured by nature. 

37. ABADHA, BARDANGAN, JAHUK, boroughs between Istakhr and 
Kirman. They are caravan-stages, much favoured by nature. 

38. KAMlN, SARVAB, M.ZIRAKAN ( ?),^ SHAHR-I BABAK (spelt : Fanak), 
KHURRA, Ids, all these boroughs lie in the mountains of the cold 
zone. The locality has a salubrious climate and is very pleasant. In 
Khurra there is a fire-temple, held in great veneration and attracting 
pilgrims. It was founded by Dara. 

39. BAjjA (spelt: -bt.), KiLiDH (spelt: Killnd), shamagan, surma, 
ARjiNAN, boroughs lying amidst the mountains of the cold zone. 

The locality is prosperous, cultivated, very pleasant, and populous. 

40. BARQUH (Abarquh), an extremely pleasant town; in its neigh- 
bourhood there are large mounds of ashes. 

41. [nayIn],^ a prosperous and pleasant town. In its mountains 
there are silver-mines. 

42. SARDAN, a town situated between two rivers. It is a . . . 
prosperous and flourishing place, and in its mountains a mine of 

{md dan--i riidh) is iontid. 

43. ABRAj, K.SBA, MAYIN, prosperous boroughs between Pars and 
Ispahan. 

44. RUDHAN, DARKAN, two towns on the frontier between Pars 
and Kirman. They are caravan-stages and belong to the cold zone. 

45. ANAR, BAHRA, KATHA, MAYBUDH, NAYlN, boroughs of the cold 
zone, much favoured by nature and lying on the frontier between 
Pars and the desert. 

§ 30. Discourse on the Province of Khuzistan and its Towns 

East of this province lies Pars and the borders of Sipahan; south of 
it, the sea and some of the 'Iraq frontier (hadd ) ; west of it, some of the 
borders (hudild) of 'Iraq, and of the countryside (sazvdd) of Baghdad 
and Wasit; north of it, | the lands {shahr-hd) of the province of 28 b 
Jibal. This province is more prosperous than any province adjoining 
it. Great rivers and running waters are found in it. (Its) countryside 

* a. supra 27. ~ Cf. infra, 45. 


K 
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{sawad-ha) is flourishing and (its) mountains full of utility. From it 
come: sugar, manifold textiles, curtains {parda-hd), suzangird- 
(textiles), trouser-cords (shalvarband), fragrant citrons (turanj-i 
shammama), and dates. The people of this province are gain-loving^ 
and avaricious. 

1. Diz-i MAHDi (spelt: Dar-t M.), a flourishing and prosperous 
town situated on the river between 'Iraq and Khuzistan. 

2. BASIYAN (spelt: Bdsabdn}), khan marduna, dauraq, boroughs 
situated on the bank of the river, prosperous, flourishing, wealthy 
(tumngar), and very pleasant. 

3. DAYRA, a borough near the mountains, very pleasant. 

4. ASAK [sic], a large village situated on the slope of a mountain, 
on the summit of which a fire is constantly shining, day and night. 
In the days of yore the battle with the Azraqi [Kharijites] (spelt: 
Raqiydn) took place there. 

5. JUBBAY Jubhd, Jtibbe}), a borough on the bank of the 
Shushtar river, flourishing and very pleasant. The well-known Abu 
'Ali Jubba’i was from this town. 

6. SUQ al-arba'a, a town situated on the bank of the river, very 
pleasant and prosperous. 

7. AHWAZ, an extremely flourishing town. There is no town in 
Khuzistan more flourishing than this. It abounds in amenities and 
has a good situation. The people are yellow-faced. It is said that 
whoever establishes himself in Ahwaz becomes wanting in brains, 
and every aroma that is carried there [hama tibl [spelt : d)yy\ ki dnjd 
ban) loses its scent on account of the climate. In its mountains there 
are vipers (mdr-i shikanj, spelt: shtknj). 

8. UZAM ( ?), a small borough, very pleasant. 

9. RAMHUR ([sic], Rdmhiz ?), a borough lying on the bank of a river. 
Mani was killed there {az dnjd ) . 

10. 'askar-i mukram, a town with extensive countryside {sawdd)^ 
flourishing, prosperous, and very pleasant. All the red and white 
sugar {shakar) and refined sugar {qand) of the world comes from there. 

11. MASRUQAN, a flourishing and pleasant borough. In it extremely 
good fresh dates are found. 

12. RAM URDMIZD, a large town, flourishing, prosperous, and very 
pleasant. It is a resort of merchants and is situated between Pars 
and Khuzistan. 

13. BAZAR-i SAMBiL, a pleasant borough. 

14. IDHA [read : Tustar] , a town with a very flourishing countryside 

^ The sense is clear but the word is incomplete . . . j j After r two dots are 

seen under the line. 
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(sawad), prosperous, very pleasant, and possessing much wealth. It 
lies on the bank of a river. It produces great quantities of brocades 
(dtbd). There also the brocade of the cover for the Mecca (sanctuary) 
(parda-yi Makka) is made. 

15. v.NDUSHAVUR, a prosperous and very pleasant town. The tomb 
of Ya'qub (ibn) Layth is situated there. 

16. SHUSH, a wealthy town, which is a resort of merchants and the 
emporium of Khuzistan. It produces textiles and turbans of precious 
silk stuff [jama va ^amama-yi khaz), and fragrant citrons [turunj-i 
dastanbuy). The coffin [tdbut) of the prophet Daniel was discovered 
here. 

17. MANUB (Manuf, read: Mattuth), birdun, two agricultural 
boroughs . . ., prosperous and very pleasant. 

18. BASUNNAY [Ba-Sunnd, Ba-Sunne), a flourishing wealthy town. 

It produces good curtains [parda)^ exported ever3where. 

19. TIB, a flourishing and prosperous town producing very good 
trouser-cords, just like the Armenian. 

30 . SHAHR-i QURQUB, a Small and prosperous town. It produces 
suzangird textiles. 

§ 31. Discourse on the Jibal Province and its Towns 

East of this province are some borders of Pars, of the desert of 
Kargas-kuh, and of Khorasan; south of it, the borders of Khuzistan; 
west of it, some parts of 'Iraq and of Adharbadhagan ; north of it, the 
mountains of Daylaman. This [ province has much cultivation and is 29 
prosperous. It is the place of clerks and litterati [dablran va adlban). 

It is very pleasant and produces cotton stuffs (karbds), textiles of 
(silk and saffron. 

1. siPAHAN, a great town consisting of two parts : the one is called 
Jahudhan and the other Shahristan. In both there are minbars. 
Between them there is a distance of *half a farsang [read nlm “ half ” 
instead of nuh “nine”]. It is a flourishing town, much favoured by 
nature. ... in Jibal. It has a river called Zarin-rudh which is 
utilized in its fields. It produces . . . silk textiles of different kinds, 
such as hulla (“cloaks” ?), “tabby” {'attdbl, coarse watered silk), and 
“siglaton” 

2. KHAN LANJAN, a flourishing and very pleasant borough ... 

3. jtiYGAN, a flourishing but sparsely inhabited borough. 

4. BARV {read: Burj}), it was a flourishing borough with much 
cultivation, but now lies in ruins. 

^ The end of the lines on f. 29 a and the beginning of the lines on f. 29 b 
are torn Cl ~2 words per line wanting). 
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5. [karaj ?] is large but most of it lies in ruins. There stood the 
army camp of Abu Dulaf of Karaj (spelt: Karkhl). 

6. BURUGIRD, a flourishing and pleasant borough . . producing 
saffron and good fruit. 

7. RAMIN, a sparsely populated borough with much cultivation, 
situated on the slope of a mountain, 

8. [karaj-i rudhravar ?], a large town, prosperous, pleasant, and 
very populous. It is a resort of merchants. It produces much saffron 
and cheese (?) . . ., exported everywhere. 

9., rudhravar, a borough, thickly populated (anhuh), and lying on 
the slope of a mountain. 

10, NiHAVAND, a town . . . with two cathedral mosques in it 
(andarvay). It is a very pleasant place. It produces saffron and fruit 
which owing to (their) excellency . . . 

1 1 . LiSHTAR, a borough with a good climate and many fields. From 
it hazel-nuts (6?^«ilM9) are exported. 

13 . SHABURKHAST (spelt: Sdrjlst), a place . . . 

13. ASABAD (Asadabadh}), kirmanshahan, marj, boroughs on the 
I'oad of the pilgrims {hujjdj), densely populated {anbiih), prosperous, 
. . . and pleasant. 

14. saymara, sIrvan, two prosperous and flourishing boroughs, 
producing dates. 

15. DiNAVAR, shahra-zhur, [suhravaJrd, densely populated 
towns, much favoured by nature, and having a sociable {amlzandd) 
population. 

16. ZANGAN, a town much favoured by nature. The people .... 

17. AUHAR, a borough situated on the slope of a mountain {ba-bar~i 
kuh, [sic]), and possessing numerous waters (?) and fields. The 
inhabitants are slow (aA<2^^<3:). 

18. QAZViN . . ., round it there is a wall. It possesses a rill 
(jiiy-i db) which flows through the cathedral mosque and which is 
only sufficient for drinking purposes (chanddn-ast ki hikJmrand), and 
the people . . . Good fruit is found there. 

19. talaqan, a borough of Rayy, lying close to Daylam. 

30 . khuvar (Khwdr), a borough of Rayy, prosperous ... 

31 . rayy, a great town, prosperous, having many riches, inhabi- 
tants, and merchants. It is the seat of the king of Jibal {padhshah-ij). 
. . . . The water is from underground canals. It produces cotton 
stuffs (karbds), clooks (burd)^ cotton, china, (gkaddr a), oil {rmghan), 
and wine (nabtdh). From its districts come good woollen 
(scarfs worn on the head). Muhammad Zakariyya the Doctor 
{Ujishk) is (buried) there. The tombs (turbat) of Muhammad ibn 
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al-Hasan the Lawyer {al-faqlh)^ Kisa’i the Reader {al-muqrl), and 
Fazari the Astronomer are also there. 

22. SAVA, AVA, BUSANANA (Busana}), RUDHA, boroughs densely 
populated, prosperous, very pleasant, flourishing, and enjoying an 
equable climate. (They are) on the road of the pilgrims of Khorasan. 

23. QUM, a large town, (now) lying in ruins, with many fields. The 
inhabitants are Shi'ites, and Bul-Fadl j ibn 'Amid the Minister 29 b 
(dabir) was from there. From it comes saffron. 

24. KASHAN, a very pleasant town, [Among its inhabitants ?] are 
numerous Arabs. From it come many clerks and litterati. In it 
scorpions {kazdum) abound. 

§ 32. Discourse on Daylatnan and its Towns 
This is an extensive region possessing many different dialects and 
types ( ?), which is called the Daylamite country [nahiyati bisydr-ast 
bd zabdn-hd va surat-hd-yi mukhtalif ki ba-ndhiyat-i Daydlim bdz 
khwdnand). 

East of this province is Khorasan ; south of it, the Jibal lands ; west 
of it, the limits of Adharbadhagan ; north of it, the Khazar sea. 

This province has running waters and numerous rivers, is pros- 
perous, [. . . and is a resort] of merchants. The inhabitants are warlike 
and fight with shields and javelins {zupin). They are pleasant 
.... This province produces silk textiles {jdma-yi abrishum), of 
one colour or of (several) colours {yak-rang va bd rang) e.g., mubram, 
harir, and the like, as well as great quantities of linen cloths and of 
wooden [utensils]. 

1 . GURGAN, a town with a large province and flourishing country- 
side {sawdd), very well cultivated and abounding in amenities. It 
forms the frontier between Daylaman and Khorasan. The people have 
regular features (durust-surat), are warlike, cleanly clad, chivalrous 
{bd muruvvat), and hospitable. The town consists of two halves: 
Shahristan and Bakrabad. The river Hirand coming from Tus passes 
between these two quarters. Gurganis the seat of the king of Tabari- 
stan [read: King of Gurgdn\} It produces black silk textiles, viqdya 
(long veils), brocade {dlbd), and raw silk textiles {qazln). 

2. DIHISTAN, a district possessing a ribdt with 2. minbar. It is 
very well cultivated place with extensive countryside [sawddl bisydr). 

This is a frontier post {thaghr) against {bar ruy) the Ghuz. The 
tomb of 'All b. Sukkari (Sagzi ?) lies there. 

3. FARAV, a situated on the frontier between Khorasan and 
Dihistan, on the edge of the desert. It is a frontier post against the 

^ Cf. under 13. Amol. 
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Ghuz. Within the ribat there is a spring of water sufficient for 
drinking purposes {chandank khurd ra ba-kar shavadh). The in- 
habitants have no fields, and bring grain from Nasa and Dihistan. 

4. ASTARABADH, a town at the foot of a mountain, pleasant and 
flourishing. It has running waters, and an equable climate. The 
people speak two languages: the one is the Iwtra (?) of Astarabadh, 
and the other is the Persian of Gurgan. From it come many silk 
textiles, such as mubram and zdfurl of different kinds. 

5. ABASKUN, a prosperous town on the sea-coast and a haunt of 
merchants from the whole world trading on the Khazar sea. From 
it come shagreen, woollen cloth {kimukhta \vd\ pashmln ?), and 
various fish. 

6. TABARISTAN is a large (division) of this country of Daylaman. 
Its frontier [hadd) is from Chalus to Tamisha. It is a prosperous 
(district . . .), with great wealth and numerous merchants. Their food 
is mostly rice-bread and fish. The roofs of their houses are of red 
tiles {sufdl) on account of the frequency of rain both in summer and 
in winter. 

7. TAMISHA, a small borough round which there is a wall. It is 
a very pleasant place, lying (nihada-ast) between the mountains and 
the sea. It possesses a strong fortress. In (all parts of) the town 
mosquitoes are plentiful, except in the cathedral mosque where they 
do not enter. 

8. LiMRASK, a flourishing borough at the foot of the mountains. 

30 a Within a distance of i farsang from it | there is a salt-mine {namaki- 

stan) which supplies salt to Gurgan and Tabaristan. 

9. SARl, a prosperous and pleasant town with many inhabitants 
and merchants. It produces silk tissues (jama-yi harir va parniym)^ 
khavkhir ( ?), as well as saffron-water (;«« [sic] zdfaran), sandal- wood 
WQXQT {ma sandal), and perfumed water {md khaluq), which are ex- 
ported everywhere. 

10. mAmatir, a borough with running waters. It produces thick 
mats {hasiri sitabr) of very good quality, which they use {ba-kdr 
darand) in summer. 

11. TURji, a prosperous borough, the most ancient in Tabaristan. 

12 . MILA, a small borough producing much sugar-cane. 

13. AMOL, a great town and the capital of Tabaristan. The city 
{shahristdn) has a moat but no walls. Round the city lies the suburb. 
(Amol) is the seat of the kings of Tabaristan {muluk-i T.), and a haunt 
of merchants. It possesses great wealth, and in it live numerous 
scholars in every science. It has very numerous running waters. It 
produces linen-cloth, kerchiefs of linen-and-cotton {dastdr-i khish), 
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tahan-txigs (farsh), tabarl-matSy and box- wood {chub~i shimshad) 
which is found nowhere else. It also produces citrons (turunj) and 
sour oranges {ndranj)y white Kumish-^^7^m’^ with gold thread {zar- 
bdft), various kerchiefs shot with gold thread {dastarcha-yi zarbdft), 
shagreen {kimukhta), and wooden implements [dlat-hd-yi chuhi), like 
ladies (kafcha), combs, handles for the plough {shdna-yi niydm})^ 
scales [tardzu-khana), bowls, platters (tabag), deep plates (tayfuri), 
and the like. 

14. ALHUM, a borough on the sea-coast which is a haunt of seamen 
and merchants. 

15. NATIL, CHALUS [sic], .RUDHAN, KALAR, boroughs lying among 
mountains and broken country. (These towns form) a district of 
Tabaristan, but the kingdom is separate and the king is called Ustun- 
dar. Its limits stretch from Rayy down to the sea. Kalar and Chains 
are on the frontier between Dayiaman proper (khdssa) and Tabari- 
stan. This Chalus is on the sea-coast, while Kalar is in the mountains. 
From Rtidhan comes the red woollen cloth, from which rain-cloaks 
ibdrdni) are made, which are exported everywhere, as well as hhitgilims 
which they use in Tabaristan itself {kl ham der T. ba-kdr darand). 

16. KUMISH, a province between Rayy and Khorasan on the pil- 
grims’ road. It lies amidst mountains and is a prosperous and pleasant 
province, with warlike people. It produces ^.ms(?)-textiles, and fruit, 
of which there is no like in the world; they are exported to Gurgan 
and Tabaristan. 

17. DAMGHAN, a town having little water, and situated at the foot 
of the mountain. Its inhabitants are warlike. It produces dessert 
napkins with fine hoT 6 &v& {dastdr-hd-yi shardb bd "alam-hd-yi niku). 

18. bistAm, a town at the foot of a mountain. It adjoins the limits 
of Gurgan and is a pleasant place. 

19. siMNAN, a flourishing and prosperous borough producing 
better fruit than any other place. 

20. viMA, SHALANBA, two towns in the territory of the 

mountain Dunbavand Dnyd’vand). Both in summer and 

winter it is very cold there. From this mountain iron is extracted 
{uftadh). 

21 . KUH-i QARIN, a district in which there are more than ten thou- 
sand villages. Its king is called Sipahbadh-i Shahriyar-kuh. This 
district is prosperous and most of its people are Zoroastrians (gabra- 
kdn), From the (beginning of) Muslim times (rwsg'ar) the kings of 
this district have been from the descendants {farzanddn) oi Bm. 

22. PiRRiM is the chief place of this district, while the seat of the 

* Indistinct: gilim-i safid-i Kiimish, or giltm-i safid-gtishl 
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sipahbadhs is at the military camp {lashkargah) situated half a farsang 
from the town. In (Pirrim ?) live Muslims, mostly strangers, [namely], 
artisans {plshavar) and merchants, because (zirak) the inhabitants of 
30 b this district are exclusively soldiers (Ioshkar) | and husbandmen. 
Every fifteen days a market day is held there, and from all the region 
men, girls, and young men come there dressed up (arasta),^ frolic 
(mizah kunand), organize games (bazl kunand), play on string instru- 
ments (riidh zanand), and make friends (dusti glrand). The custom 
of this province is such that each man who loves (dust daradh) a girl, 
beguiles her (bifiribadh), carries her away, and for three days does with 
her as he likes (bidaradh har chun ki khwahad). Then he sends some 
one to the father (ba bar-i pidhar) of the girl that he should give the 
girl in marriage. In the districts of Kuh-i Qarin there are springs 
of water to which several times in the year most of the people of the 
district repair, dressed up,^ with wine (nabldh), music, songs, and 
dances (pay kuftan). There they pray God for their needs (hajat-ha 
khwahand), considering this as a sort of worship (tdabbud) ; they pray 
for rain when they need it^ and the rain comes (down). 

23. SAMAR (} Shdhmdr), a small borough of the same province 
(ndhiyat), producing much iron, antimony, and lead (surb). 

24. DAYLAMAN, the district of the Daylam proper (Daylam-i 
khassa) who come from it. It is situated between Tabaristan, the 
Jibal, Gilan, and the Khazar sea. These people are of two classes 
(giiruh) : one class lives on the sea-coast and the other amidst moun- 
tains and broken country. A (third) class lives between these two. 
Those who live on the sea-coast occupy ten small districts: l.tra, 

VARPUVA, LANGA, M.RD, CHALKRUDH, GURGRUDH ( ?), DINARRUDH, 
jxiDAHANjAN, jlijj j>Lo , HAUSAM. Behind the mountains three big 
districts correspond to these ten districts: vastan, shir, p.zhm. 
Each of these districts has numerous sub-divisions and villages. All 
these lie within an area of 20 farsangs by 20 farsangs. This district 
of Daylam is prosperous and rich. Its people are all soldiers (lashkari) 
or agriculturists. Their women, too, till the soil (barzigarl kunand). 
They have no towns with minburs; their towns are Kalar and Chains. 

25. GILAN, a separate district between Daylaman, the Jibal, 
Adharbadhagan, and the Khazar sea. This district lies in the open 
land (bar sahra nihadha), hGt-wtm. the sea and the mountains of the 
Jibal. Gilan has many running waters; one of them is a great river 

* Read: instead of the in- found here on a source in Dimghan. 

comprehensible The ex- bee Appendix A, 

pression drixste is indeed found a few ^ foC ol.iT ba vaqtt~ki~shan 

lines higher up. A marginal note is bibayadh. Cf. p. 120, n. 1, 
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called Sapidh-mdh, which crosses Gilan and flows out into the 
Khazar sea. There are two classes {guruh) of these Gil-s {Gilan) : one 
class lives between the sea and the river, and is called : “those-of-this- 
side-of~the-river” {m-suy-i-rudhi), and the other between the river 
and the mountains, and is called: “those-of-that-side-of-the-river”. 
The first occupies seven large districts: lafjan, myalfjan ( ?), kush- 
kajan (?), barfjan, dakhil, tijin, CH.MA. That of the other side 
of the river occupies eleven large districts: nanak, JUSjW, kutum, 

SARAVAN, PAYLAMAN-SHAHR, RASHT, TULIM, DULAB, KUHAN-RUDH, 
astarab, khan-balI ( ?), and each of these has very numerous 
villages. This province of Gilan is prosperous, favoured by nature, 
and wealthy {tuvangar). All the agricultural work is done by the 
women. The men have no other business but warfare, and on all the 
frontier^ {hadd) of Gilan and Daylaman, once or twice a day in each 
village, there is a fight with another village, and there are days | 
when many people are killed through (that) clan animosity (^asabiyat), 31 
And the animosity and fighting persist until [the men] have left those 
places on military service [ha-lashkarl kardan), or have died, or have 
grown old. And when they grow old they become censors of public 
manners {muhtasih) and are called law-abiding muhtasibs {muhtasih-i 
mdrufgar), and if in any district {andar hama ndhiyat) oi Gilan one 
man calls another names or drinks wine {nabldh)^ or commits other 
offences, they give him forty or eighty strokes of the stick {chihil chub 
bizanand). The (Gil-s) possess boroughs with minbars, such as 
GlLABADH, SHAL, DULAB, PAYLAMAN-SHAHR ( ?), which are small places 
with markets^ but the merchants are strangers. Take them all round 
the (inhabitants) are law-abiding people {va digar hama ma'rufgar- 
and).^ The food in all this province is llt.r ( ?), rice, and fish. From 
Gilan come brooms, mats, prayer-carpets, and mdha-fish. {mdhl~yi 
mdha ?), which are exported ever3rwhere. 

§ 33. Discourse on the Country of 'Iraq and its Towns 

East of this country lie some confines {hudiid) of Khuzistan and 
of the Jibal; south of it, some parts of the 'Iraq Gulf {khallj-i 'Iraq) 
and of the steppe {badly a) of Basra; west of it, the deserts of Basra 
and Kufa; north of it, some parts of the Jazira and of Adharba- 
dhagan. This country is situated near to the centre of the world, and 
is the most prosperous {dbddhdntarln) country in Islam. It has 
running waters and a flourishing countryside {sawad). It is a haunt 
of merchants, and a place of great riches, many people, and numerous 

^ Perhaps “territory” ? colloquial sense: “anyhow, at all 

® Digar seems to stand here in the events”, &c. 
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scholars. It is the seat of the great kings {padhshahan~i husurg)} 
It belongs to the hot zone, and from it come dates which are exported 
everywhere {ki ba-hama jihan bi-barand), as well as various textiles 
(jama), and most of the implements (blshtar-i dldt) becoming kings 
(miduk rd shdyadh). 

1. BAGHDAD, a great town, which is the capital (qasaba) of 'Iraq 
and the seat of the caliphs.^ It is the most prosperous town in (andar 
miydn) the world, and a place of scholars and of great riches. Mansur 
built it (karda-ast) in the times of Islam. The river Tigris flows 
through it (andar miydn ba-vay ? biguzaradh) ; on it there is a bridge 
(pulll-st [sic]) made of boats. Baghdad produces cotton stuffs, silk 
textiles (jdma-yi pamba va abrishum), crystals turned on a lathe 
(dbglna-yi makhrut), glaze-ware (dldt-hd-yi mad-hun), as well as 
[various] oils (unguents?), potions ( PsAaraS), and electuaries (mdjun), 
exported everywhere. 

2. mada’in, a borough lying east of the Tigris. It was the seat of 
the Sasanian kings of yore (an khusrazdn). There stands an edifice 
called Ayvan-i Kisra, of which it is said that there is no higher 
portico (ayvdn) in the world. It had been a large and very prosperous 
town, but its prosperity has been transferred to Baghdad. 

3. nu'mAniya lies west of the Tigris, and dayr 'aqul east of it. 
These two towns are prosperous. 

4. JABBUL (spelt : HbT) is not a populous hoxoxi^ (kam-dbddhdm). 
Most of its inhabitants are Kurds. 

5. JARJARAYA (spelt : east of the Tigris, fam al-silh, east 

of the Tigris, sabus (spelt: Sahas), west of the Tigris — these are 
prosperous and pleasant boroughs. 

6. WASIT, a large town consisting of two parts. The Tigris flows 
through it (ha-miydnd vay haml ravadh), and upon it there is a bridge. 
In each of the two parts (of the town) there is a minbar built by Hajjaj 
ibn Yusuf. The town has an equable (durust) climate and is the most 
pleasant town in 'Iraq. From it come gillms, trouser-cords, and dyed 
wool {pashm-hd~yirangln). 

7. 'abdasi, nIm-rOdhi, two populous boroughs. In them (<2:«r/ar 
•vay) dates are found in great quantities. 

8. MAFTAH, a populous borough east of the Tigris; the canal 
M. 2 i qilst2.tts iTom.there (az vay har-giradh). 

b 9. UBULLA, a strong town | surrounded by water, and lying west 
of the Tigris. From it come the hdli kerchiefs and turbans (dastar va 
"amdma-yi bulk). 

10 . BA§RA, a great town possessing twelve wards ; each one of 

^ Evidently the Buyids. ® So much only about the caliphs ! 
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these is of the size of a town {chand shahrl) and they are separated 
(gusista) from each other. Basra is said to possess 124,000 canals. It 
was founded by 'Omar ibn al-Khattab, God be pleased with him, 
Basra is the only country of tithes (^ushri) in 'Iraq. The 'Alawi 
Burqa'i rose from there. There lie the tombs of Talha, Anas ibn 
Malik, Shaykh Hasan Basri, and the Son of Sirin. It produces good 
shoes {ndlayn) and aprons {futa)^ as well as linen-and-cotton stuffs 
of high quality {jdma-hd-yi katan-va-khlsh-i murtafi). 

11. BAYAN, a borough to the east of the Tigris, prosperous and 
flourishing. 

12. SALMANAN, a borough to the east of the Tigris, prosperous 
and flourishing. 

13. 'abbadan, a flourishing and prosperous borough on the sea- 
coast. All the “ 'Abbadan mats” and “Samani mats” come from 
there, and therefrom comes the salt for Basra and Wasit. 

14. MADARAYA, a prosperous and flourishing town, with much 
cultivation. 

1 5 . USKAF BANi JUNAYD, a place on the fields of which the remainder 
of the Nahravan canal is used up. 

16. NAHRAWAN, a town with some prosperity [hd dbddhdni andak). 
In it some palm-trees (khurmd andak) are found, as well as some 
places built by the Sasanian kings (khusravdn). 

17. JALULA, KHANIQIN, two flourishing boroughs. Through 
Khaniqin flows a large river, 

18. QASR-i SHiRiN, a large village with a stone wall. In it there is 
a portico coated with marble stones {yakl ay van az sang-i marmar 
gustarda)} 

19. HULWAN, a very pleasant town, traversed by a river. It pro- 
duces figs which are dried and exported everywhere, 

20. KUTHAY-RABBA, a town in the neighbourhood of which there 
are mounds of ashes, and they are said to be (the remnants) of the 
fire which Nimrud had kindled in order to burn the prophet Abraham, 
on him be God’s blessings and protection. 

21. BASIL, the most ancient borough in 'Iraq, which was the seat 
of the kings of the Canaanites {Kaddniydn [sic]). 

22. SARSAR, a prosperous and very pleasant borough through 
which flows the river Sarsar. 

23. NAHR AL-MALIK, a prosperous and pleasant borough. 

24. QASR IBN HUBAYRA, the largest hihtarln}) town 

between Baghdad and Kufa, prosperous, pleasant, and populous 
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25. jami'ayn, a borough situated between the principal course of 
the Euphrates (amud va Furdt, read : ^amud-i F.) and the canal Sura. 
From all sides the access to it is only by water. 

26. KUFA, a borough on the bank of the Euphrates, founded by 
Sa'd ibn Abi Waqqas, and there lies the sepulchre (rauda) of the 
Prince of the Faithful 'All ibn Abi Talib, may God exalt his face. 

27. HlRA (spelt: Jira), a borough on the edge of the steppe, 
possessing a better climate than Kufa. 

28. QADisiYA, a borough on the pilgrims’ road, on the edge of the 
steppe. 

29. BARADAN, 'uKBARA, two boroughs to the north of Baghdad and 
to the east of the Tigris. It is a prosperous locality. 

30. SAMARA [sic], a town situated to the east of the Tigris, while its 
countryside and fields are to the west of the Tigris. 

31. KARKH, DUR (spelt : DiiK), two boroughs founded by Mu'tasim 
and finished by Ma’mun [sic],^ prosperous and pleasant. 

32. TAKRiT, a town lying on the frontier between the Jazira and 
'Iraq, prosperous, flourishing, and populous. 

§ 34. Discourse on the Jazira Province and its Towns 
This province on its four sides is surrounded by the waters of two 
rivers, the Tigris and the Euphrates, and on this account it is called 
32 a the Jazira (“island”). This is | a province prosperous, pleasant, very 
populous, with an equable climate and running waters. It has moun- 
tains, numerous towns, flourishing countryside, gardens and orchards 
known for their flourishing state {khurraml). In it there are many 
people belonging to the Rabi'a tribe, and many Kharijites. 

1. MAUSIL, a large town, with an equable climate and with some 
amenity 

2. BALAD, a town on the bank of the Tigris, having some running 

waters besides (6a-jMs: the Tigris. 

3. bar-qa'Id, ADRAMA (read: Adhramd), two flourishing and 
populous boroughs. 

4. NisiBiN, the most flourishing town in Jazira. It is a prosperous 
and pleasant place. In it monasteries {dayr) are found belonging 
to the Christians {tarsd’dn [sic]). In it deadly scorpions (kazdum) are 
found. In it a strong fortress stands, inside which snakes are 
numerous. From it comes glass-stone (safig-i dbgina) of good quality. 

5. DARA, a borough at the foot of a mountain with numerous 
running waters. 

f Evident clerical error, v,s., p. 40. 218-37 a.h. Cf. I§takhri, p. 167; “com- 
Ma’mun: 198-218 a.h., Mu'ta§im: pleted by Mutavv'akkirV(232-47 a.h.). 
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6. KAFARTUTHA, a flourishing and prosperous town with running 
waters. 

7. ra’s al-^ayn, a flourishing town with many springs which form 
five rivers ; the latter unite {ba-yak jay) and, under the name of 
Khabur, flow into the Euphrates. 

8. diyar-rabI'a (spelt: Diydr Ra^nay)^ a very pleasant land 
{shahr). 

9. RAQQA,’' RAFIQA (spelt: Raiqa), two large and flourishing towns 
joined with one another and situated on the bank of the Euphrates. 
The battle of Siffin took place in their neighbourhood {andar 
hadd-i u) on the other side of the river. 

10. QARQisiYA, a flourishing and pleasant borough; all its country- 
side is always green. 

11. RAHBA, a flourishing town with abundant water and trees. 

12. DALIYA (spelt: Wdliya), a small town, densely populated 
(anbuh) and pleasant, 

13. 'ana, a flourishing borough situated amidst the waters of the 
Euphrates. 

14. HIT, a prosperous and pleasant town within a solid wall. 'Abd- 
allah ibn al-Mubarak’s tomb (tiirbat) is there. 

15. ANBAR, a flourishing, prosperous, pleasant town with a 
numerous population. The seat of the Prince of the Faithful 
Abul 'Abbas was there. 

All these towns, from Raqqa to Anbar, are situated on the bank 
of the Euphrates. 

16. BALIS (spelt: Tfl/w), JISR-MANBIJ (spelt: ^ ^), SUMAYSAT 
(spelt: Shumaishdt), boroughs situated on the bank of the Euphrates 
and adjacent to Syria.^ 

17. HARRAN, a town with little water {dbashdn andak). In it live 
numerous Sabians (Sdbiydn). 

18. SARUJ, a prosperous borough. 

19. RUHA (spelt: Rahd), a flourishing town. Most of its inhabitants 
are Christians. In it stands a church (kanisa); in the whole world 
there is none larger, better attended (dbddhdntar), and more wonder- 
ful. To it belongs a flourishing countryside, and in it live numerous 
monks (ruhbdndn). 

20. JAZIRA IBN 'oMAR, a flourishing borough, with trees and 
running waters, situated on the bank of the Tigris. 

21. HADiTHA, a town with very good orchards. 

22. SINN, a borough on the bank of the Tigris, very pleasant and 
lying close to the mountains. 

* Cf. under Syria, § 38, 37. ® Cf. under Syria, § 38, 16. and 3. 
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§ 35. Discourse on the Provinces of Adharbadhagan, 
Arminiya, and Arran, and their Towns 

These three provinces are adjacent to each other. Their country- 
sides enter into each other (dia yak~dtgar andar shudhd). East of this 
region {nahiyat) are the borders of Gilan ; south of it, the borders of 
'Iraq and the Jazira ; west of it, the borders of Rum and the Sarir [sic] ; 

32 b north of it, the borders of the Sarir | and the Khazars (spelt : Ghazaran). 
These places are the most pleasant {hisydr-ni mattarln) among 
the Islamic lands. The region is very prosperous and pleasant, with 
running waters and good fruit. It is the abode (jaygdh) of merchants, 
fighters for the faith (ghdziyan)^ and strangers coming from all parts. 
It produces crimson (qirmiz'>“kermes”), trouser-cords {shalvdr- 
\band'\)d woollen stuffs, madder ( ? rudina), cotton, fish, honey, and 
wax. There (too) Greek, Armenian, Pecheneg, Khazar, and Slav 
{saqldbi) slaves are brought. 

1. ARDAVIL, the capital (qasabd) of Adharbadhagan, and a great 
town within a wall. It was a strong (sakht) and very pleasant town, but 
now is less so {aknun kamtar-ast). It is the seat of the kings of 
Adharbadhagan. It produces striped stuffs ( } jdma-yi burd), and 
stuffs of various colours (jdma-yi rangln). 

2. ASNA (c:-' *Ushnah > Ushnu), sarav, miyana, khuna, 
jABRtJQAN, small but pleasant, prosperous and populous boroughs. 

3. TABRIZ, a small borough, pleasant and prosperous, within a wall 
constructed by 'Ala ibn Ahmad. 

4. MARAGHA, a large town, flourishing and pleasant, with running 
waters and flourishing gardens. It had a strong wall, but the son of 
Bu Saj destroyed it. 

5. BARZAND, a flourishing and prosperous town with running 
waters and many fields. It produces qatffa-textiles.^ 

6. MUQAN, a town with a district {nahiyat) lying on the sea-shore. 
In the district of Muqan there are two other boroughs also called 
Muqan. From (Muqan) come: madder {rudhina), grain for food 
{ddngU-hd-yi khurdam) , sacks (juvdl) , and palds-mgs in great numbers , 

7. vartAn, a very prosperous town from which come zUU and 
prayer-carpets. 

All these towns which we have enumerated belong to Adhar- 
badhagan. 

[§36. Arminiya and Arran] 

8. DUVIN (Dwn), a great town and the capital of Armenia, en- 
circled by a wall. In it live numerous Christians. It is a very 

^ Arab, tikak. ^ Stuffs with long pile; actually bath-towels are called qatzfa. 
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pleasant town with great riches, men, and merchants. To it belongs 
a vast countryside {sawad-i bisyar) stretching down to the limits of 
the Jazira and even {khud) adjoining Rum. It produces worms from 
which the crimson-dye is made, and good trouser-cords. 

9. DAKHARRAQAN (spelt: Ddkhart^), a flourishing borough, with 
running waters, near the lake Kabudhan. 

10. URMIYA (spelt: Armand), a large town, very prosperous and 
very pleasant. 

11. SALAMAS (now: Salmas), a flourishing and populous borough 
producing good trouser-cords. 

12 . KHOY, BARGRI, ARjIj, AKHLAT, NAKHCHUVAN, BIDLlS (spelt: 
Budlais ) — these are all boroughs, small or large, flourishing, pleasant, 
populous, having riches and merchants. They produce large quanti- 
ties of s'f/M-carpets ( ? zllu-hd-yi qdlt), trouser-cords, and wood ( ?).^ 

13. MALAZGIRD, a frontier post (thaghr) against the people of Rum 
(Rumiydn). The people are warlike and the place pleasant. 

14. QALiQALA (usually QdUqold, Erzerum), a town inside which 
there is a strong fortress where there are always fighters for the faith, 
by turn from each place. Merchants too are numerous in it. 

15. MAYYAFARiQlN (spelt.* Miyafdriqln), a town inside [sic] a 
fortress {hisdr), on the frontier between Armenia, the Jazira, (and) 
Rum. 

16. MARAND, a small borough, prosperous, pleasant, and populous. 

It produces various woollen stuffs. 

17. MiMADH, a well-known (shuhra) district, prosperous, very 
pleasant, and populous. 

18. AHAR, the chief place of Mimadh, belonging to the kingdom of 
the son of Rawwad, who is j of the family of Julanda bul K.rk.r, the 33 
one who ‘‘omnes naves vi capiebat” [Qudan, xviii, 78] 

19. s.NGAN (Sungdn ?), a town with a large district, belonging to 
the kingdom of Sunbat. 

All these boroughs which we have enumerated belong to Armenia. 

20. QABAN, a flourishing town, producing much cotton of good 
quality. 

21. BARD a", a large town, very pleasant. It is the capital of Arran 
and the seat of the king of that province. To it belongs a countryside, 
flourishing, with many fields and much fruit, densely populated. In 
it grow numerous mulberry-trees of which the fruit belongs to 
everybody {tudh-i sabll). The town produces much silk, good mules, 
madder (runds), chestnuts {shdh-baliit), and caraway {karaviyd). 

^ Perhaps ; '"good (khub) trouser- ® Cf. I§takhri, p. 140. [See my note, 
cords”, instead of “wood”. V. M.] 
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22. BAYLAQAN, a very pleasant borough, producing striped textiles 
{hurd-ha) in great numbers, horse-rugs {jul), veils {hurqa'), and 
ndtif -swtQis. 

33. BAZHGAH (“Toll-house”), a borough on the bank of the river 
Aras (Araxes), producing fish. 

24. GANJA, SHAMKUR, two towns with extensive fields, prosperous, 
pleasant, and producing woollen stuffs of all kinds. 

25. KHUNAN, a district on the banks of the river Kur, forming 
the frontier between Armenia and Arran. 

26. VARDUQIYA {Barduj}), a small and sparsely populated town in 
Khunan. 

27. qal'a, a great fortress and a minbar on the frontier between 
Armenia and Arran. 

28. TiFLis, a large town, flourishing, strong, prosperous, and very 
pleasant, within a double wall. It is a frontier post [thaghr) against 
the infidels {bar ruy-i kafir an). The river Kur passes through it 
{andar miydn-i •vay). Tiflis possesses a spring of water, extremely 
hot; above it hot baths (garmdba) have been built which are always 
hot without any fire (to heat them). 

29. SHAKKi, a district of Armenia, prosperous and pleasant. Its 
length is some 70 farsangs. The inhabitants are Muslims and 
infidels [kafir an). 

30. MUBARAKi, a large village at the gate of Barda'. There the 
camp of the Russians [Rusiydn) stood when they came and seized 
[hisitadand) Bardah This Mubaraki is at the head of the frontier 
[amal-i hadd) of ShakkI. 

31. SUQ AL-JABAL, a town of Shakki, close to Barda'. 

32. SUNBATMAN {}), a town at the farther end of Shakki [dkhir-i 
hadd-i Sh.), with a strong fortress (htsdr). These two (last-named) 
towns are prosperous. 

33. SANAR, a region 20 farsangs long and situated between Shakki 
and Tiflis. The inhabitants are all infidels. 

34. QABALA, a town between Shaldd, Barda', and Shirvan, pros- 
perous and pleasant. From it come many beaver-furs (qimduz). 

35 . BARDlj ( ?), a small town, prosperous and pleasant. 

36. SHIRVAN KHURSAN, LiZAN (Layxsdn}), three provinces 

under one king. He is called Shirvan-shah, Khursan-shah, and Lizan- 
shah. He lives at the army camp [ba lashkargdM, spelt: lashkarhdhi) 
at a farsang’s distance from shamAkhI. In the region [hudtld) of 
KURDIVAN he possesses a mountain with a high summit, which is 
broad and smooth m hdmUn). Its area [chahdr-su) is 4 farsangs 
by 4 farsangs. It is accessible only from one side by a made road 
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which is very difficult. Within that area there are four villages. All 
the treasures and wealth of that king are kept there and all his clients 
{mauldyan), men and women, are there. They both sow and eat 
(their produce) there [dnjd kdrand va dnjd khumnd). This fortress 
is called niyal-qal'a, and near it there is another very strong fortress 
at a distance of j farsang ; (the king’s) prison is there. 

37. *khursan, a district (lying between?) Darband and Shirvan, 
adjacent to the mountain Qabk (Caucasus). | It produces woollen 33 b 
stuffs, and all the different kinds of mahfuri which are found in the 
world are from the said three districts. 

38. KURDIVAN, a prosperous and pleasant borough. 

39. SHAVARAN, the Capital of Shirvan [sic], is situated near the sea 
and is a very pleasant (spot). From it touch-stones (sang-i mihakk) 
are exported everywhere. 

40. DARBAND-i KHAZARAN, a town on the sea-coast. Between the 
town and the sea a huge chain has been stretched so that no ship 
can enter there without permission (dasturi). This chain is solidly 
attached to the walls made of stone and lead (arzlz). The town 
produces linen-cloths and saffron. Slaves (bandagdn) are brought 
there of every kind of infidel living close to it. 

41. BAKU, a borough lying on the sea-coast near the mountains. 

All naphtha used in the Daylaman country comes from there. 

§ 37. Discourse on the Arab- Country and its Tow-ns 

East of this country is the 'Oman Sea, which is a part of the Great 
Sea; south of it, the Abyssinian Sea, also a part of the Great Sea; 
west of it, the Qulzum Sea, also a part of the Great Sea ; north of it, 
the steppe (bddiya) of Kufa and Syria. This is a vast country 
belonging to the hot zone. In it there are mountains separated one 
from another, as we have explained (padldh) in our notice (yadhkird) 
on mountains. And in all this country there is (only) one river, which 
comes out of the mountains of Tihama and skirts the region of 
Khaulan (spelt : Jaulan) and the province of Hadramut, to empty 
itself into the Great Sea. Nor is this river large either. In this 
country there are numerous districts. Most of the country is a 
desert. Here is the original home (jdy-i asli) of the Arabs, and all 
those who have gone to other places are originally from here. Most 
of them live in the desert, except those {magar ank) who live in the 
towns of this country. This country produces dates of different 
kinds, skins {adlm), Mekkan sand {rlg-i makki), whet-stones, pilgrim 
shoes (ndlain-i mashlar), and parti-coloured {mulammd) shoes. In 
it live various strange animals. 


L 
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The districts of this region are as follows: Yemen, hijaz, tihama, 
YAMAMA, NizwAiN {*Bahrayn ?)’' — ^where the tents are found of the 
tribes, such as Tamim {Tamlmiyan), Mudar (spelt: Misriyan), Asad, 
Jassan ( ?), Kalb, Fazara {Fazariyan), and the like. We have marked 
(padldh) them all on the Map that they should be clearer {paydhatar). 

1. MEKKA, a large town, prosperous (dbadhan), populous, and 
situated at the foot of the mountains. All round it (girdagird) are 
mountains. This is the most honourable {sharlftarln) town in the 
world because there was born our Prophet, on Him (added : and on 
His family) be God’s blessings and protection, and because it is the 
House of God, may He be exalted. The length of the mosque of the 
House of God is 370 cubits {arash — Arab, dhirct) and its width 315 
cubits. The House of Mekka (f.e., the KaTa itself) is 24I by 23 -| 
cubits. The height (samk) of the Ka'ba is 27 cubits and the circuit 
around the stone^ Qva as gird-i sang tawdf) is 50 cubits; while the 
length [of the tawdf, i.e., circumambulation?] is 150 cubits. Mekka 
was built {bind’) by Adam, on him be God’s peace, and finished by 
Abraham, on him be God’s peace. And since the times of Adam, 
God has made this house sacred {'azlz karda-ast). 

2. MADiNA, an agreeable (khush) town, with a numerous population. 
The sepulchre {rauda) of the Prophet, on Him and His family be God’s 
blessings, as well as of many of his companions are there. From the 
districts of Madina come whet-stones which are exported everywhere. 

3. ta’if, a small borough lying at the foot of the mountains. It 
produces skins {adim). 

a 4. najran is a | prosperous borough in which lives the tribe 
Hamdan. From it come brigands (duzd) who rifle the region of 
Yemen {ba-hudud~i Yaman rah burand). 

5. JURASH, a flourishing and populous borough of Yemen. 

6. sa'da, a prosperous and populous town. Merchants from 
Basra are found in it. In the days of old it was the seat of the kings 
of Yemen. It produces great quantities of skins {adlm) and the 
yemeni-shoeQ for pilgrims [ndlain-i yamani-yi ynasKar). 

7. samdAn {Hamddnl), a district in Yemen, between Sa'da and 
San'a. It possesses three boroughs in which live the sons of Himyar 
{farzanddn-i l^imyar) who have fields, pasture grounds {marai), and 
vines {ra^. 

8. san'a, the capital of Yemen. It is a flourishing and prosperous 
town. Whatever (goods) come from the majority of the districts 
of Yemen are also produced in this town. It is the most pleasant 
place in all Yemen, In all the Arab country there is no larger and more 

' 0 ^. 3 '? may be a misspelling for «.*. 26. ^ Read: See note. 
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flourishing town than this. On account of the perfectly moderate 
climate of this land (shahr), wheat and other crops (kisht) yield 
harvests twice a year, and barley (even) three or four times. (The 
town) has a stone wall, and it is said that the first building which was 
built after the Flood was this. 

9. DHIMAR (spelt : Dimar), a populous town with markets belonging 
to the district {^amal) of San^a. It is a very pleasant place. Their 
current money {bazurganif is something [chlzt) similar to the qanda- 
harl-coms] eight of (their coins) weigh a dirham. 

10. SHIBAM (spelt: Siyam)y a mountain above a fortress in which 
a market and a numerous population are found. 

11. ZABiD, a town of Yemen. With the exception of San'a there 
is no larger town in Yemen than Zabid. At a distance of three days 
from there is the frontier of Abyssinia. Their current money is 
silver and gold, but their 12 dirhams weigh only i dirham’s weight 
(yak dirham-sang sanjadh). 

12. MANKATH, a small borough with stone walls. Huge mountains 
surround it and its districts (rustd), and in whatever direction one 
travels in it, it is necessary to cross mountains (va az har suy hi dar 
vay ra’ol kuh hibayadh huridan). The frontier of this place marches 
with that of Hadramut. 

13. SUHAYB (spelt: Sahib), a flourishing and prosperous borough. 

All these places are in Yemen. Among the latter’s mountains and 

plains there is a place of monkeys (kapiydn). All the baboons (ham- 
dunagan) are from there. 

14. 'ADEN, a borough on the sea-coast. Many pearls come from it. 
It is adjacent to the limits (hudud) of Abyssinia. 

15. HADRAMUT, a flourishing and prosperous province possessing 
(several) towns. They have a custom that to any stranger who enters 
their town and makes a public prayer (namaz) in their mosque, they 
bring food thrice a day and pay him great attention (wawaM^), unless 
he opposes them in religious matters (mukhdlafatl kunadh ha-madhhdb 
bd ishdn). 

16. MiKHLAF 'akk (spelt : 'All), a large and pleasant village. 

17. 'aththar, a prosperous and pleasant village. 

18. MAHjARA (spelt: Mahjar), a large town within a wall and a 
moat. The (inhabitants’) clothes consist of izdr and chadhur. 

19. siRRAYN (spelt : Sarlr), a flourishing and prosperous town. The 
inhabitants sow sorghum^ and barley. Their current money is silver 
washed over with quicksilver (muzabbaq). They all wear izdr and 
ridd. (This place ?) belongs to the province famal) of Yemen. 

* Cf. 153, note 2. ^ gdvars, v.s,, y. 
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20. JIDDA (spelt: a town belonging to Mekka and situated 

on the sea-coast, prosperous and flourishing. 

21. SABA’ (spelt: Saba), 'uqab ( ?), ^Ls, wadi ^bayhan (? spelt: 
OU- ijjl,), pleasant and populous boroughs. 

22. SHIHR, a town on the sea-coast. It produces good camels, and 
from here frankincense {lubbdn) is exported everywhere. 

23. 'OMAN (spelt: 'Omman), a large town on the sea-coast. Mer- 
chants are numerous in it. It is the emporium {bdrkadha) of the 
whole world. There is no town in the world where the merchants 
are wealthier {tuvangartar) than here, and all the commodities 

'i 4 :hijihdz) of East, West, South, and North | are brought to this town 
and from there carried to different places. 

24. SHARJA, two prosperous and flourishing boroughs. 

25. HAJAR, a very populous town on the sea-coast. 

26. BAHRAYN, a very populous region with towns, villages, and 
prosperous places. 

27. FAYD, a flourishing and prosperous borough. 

28. JABALA, a fortress with a minbar in it. 

29. fur' (spelt: F.rgh), a small borough. 

30. TABUK, WADI AL-QURA, tayma’ (spelt : Fymd), very prosperous 
boroughs situated in the desert. 

31. jAr, a borough on the sea-coast which is the emporium of 
Madina. 

32. madyan (spelt: Midyan), a flourishing town on the sea-coast. 
There lies the well from which Moses, on him be peace, drew water 
for the sheep of Shu'ayb, on him be peace {QoFdn, xxviii, 24]. 

§ 38, Discourse on the Country of Syria and its Towns 

East of this country is the Syrian steppe {badiya) belonging to the 
Arab country, and the limits of Jazira {hiidud-i Jazlra); south of it, 
the Sea of Qulzum ; west of it, the limits of Egypt and some parts of 
the Rum sea; north of it, the limits of Rum. This country is flourish- 
ing, prosperous, with many people, great riches, and numerous towns. 
Whatever is produced in Maghrib, Egypt, Byzantium {Rum), and 
Spain (Andalus) is brought there. 

THE FORTIFIED LINE (thaghr-hd) OF JAZIRA. These are the boroughs 
(forming) the military frontier (thaghr) against the Byzantines 
{Rumiydn), and belonging to Syria, though called after Jazira : 

I. sumaisAt, a flourishing borough lying on the banlt of the river 
(Euphrates). J 

* Cf. under Jazira, § 34, 16. 
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2. SANJA, a flourishing borough near which there is a bridge; in 
the whole world there is no better and more marvellous bridge. 

3. MANBij, a strong borough in the desert.^ 

4. MANSUR, QURUS, two prosperous but sparsely populated 
boroughs. 

5. MALATYA (spelt: Malatiyd), the largest frontier post {fhaghr) on 
this side of the mountain Lukkam. Its fruit is all given free {muhdh) 
and has no owners. 

6 . mar' ASH, HADATH (spelt : Jadhab) , two flourishing and prosperous 
boroughs, small, but having many fields and running waters. 

7. HARUNi, a borough built by Harun al-Rashid and lying on 
a mountain. 

8. BAYAS (Payas), a flourishing and very pleasant borough in which 
dates abound. 

9. KANIS, a small borough at the foot of the mountain. 

10. KAFARBAYYA (spelt: Kamarlno), masisa, two flourishing and 
prosperous boroughs divided by the river Jayhun. If one mounts 
{chun . . . bar ram) on the bridge spanning that river the sea is 
visible, though the distance between them is 4 farsangs (va 
miydnashdn chahdr farsang-ast). (Their) population is numerous. 

11. 'ayn-zarba, a town with fruit and well cultivated fields ■ 
(kisht-hd-yi drdsta). 

12. ADHANA, a town with a flourishing market, situated on the 
bank of the river Sayhun. 

13. TARSUS, a large, prosperous, and pleasant town within a double 
stone wall. The inhabitants are warlike and courageous. 

14. AULAS (Eleusa), the last town of Islam on the coast of the Rum 
Sea. In it are two places which the Byzantines {Rumiydn) venerate 
and to which they go on pilgrimage. 

These are all the frontier posts called Thughur-al-Jazira. 

15. ISKANDARUNA, SUHBA, LADHIQIYA, ANTARTUS, ATRABULUS, BAY- 
RUT, SAYDA (Sidon), SUR (Tyre), 'akka, qaysariya, yafa (spelt: lil.),^ 
'asqalan, towns of Syria on the coast of the Rum Sea, inhabited by 
Muslims. They are very pleasant towns, with extensive fields and 
great riches. 

16. BALis, a town of Syria situated on the bank of the Euphrates. 

17. KHUNASIRA, TADMUR, SALAMiYA, mu'an (spelt: Maghdn, now: 
Ma'dn), boroughs | on the edge of the Syrian steppe. The people of 35 
Salamiya are all Hashimites, and those of Mu'an, Omayyads. 

18. ayla (spelt: J/a), a borough on the coast of the Qulzum Sea, 
on the frontier between the steppe of Egypt and Syria. 

^ Cf. under Jazira, §34, 16. ® Sic. 
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19. ALEPPO, a large town, flourishing, prosperous, populous, and 
having great riches. It has a wall on which a horseman can make 
a tour round the town. 

20. BAGHRAS, a town amidst the mountains. In it stands a palace 
built by Zubayda, who gave it numerous endowments {wagf), in order 
that anybody reaching that town should be put up and entertained 
(mihmani) in the said building. 

21. ma'arra masrin, a flourishing borough with rain-water. 

22. QiNNASRiN, a flourishing and prosperous town. 

23. HiMS (spelt: Himis)y a large, flourishing, and populous town, 
with all the roads paved with stones {ha-sang gustar da). The inhabi- 
tants are cleanly clad, chivalrous (bd miiruvvat), and handsome 
ruy). Snakes and scorpions abound in it. 

24. KAFR-TAB (spelt: Bqr-Tob), shayzar, hamat, prosperous, 
pleasant, and very flourishing towns. 

25. ba'albakk, a very pleasant town lying on the slope of the 
mountain {bar bar-i kuh). 

26. DAMASCUS, a prosperous and flourishing town, possessing 
many fields, a nice countryside {sawddl khush)^ and running waters. 
(It lies) close to the mountains. This is the most flourishing town in 
the Arab lands {dar ''Arab). It produces yellow citrons (turanj) [or 
yellow rice, birinjT\. 

27. RAQQA, a flourishing borough with few inhabitants.^ 

28. RUWAT (spelt : Ruwdb), a borough lying close to the mountains. 
It is the chief place of the Jibal (Kuhistdn) district. 

29. ADHRUH (spelt: Adhrukh), a flourishing and pleasant borough, 
inhabited by the Kharijites.^ 

30. URDUNN, a very flourishing, prosperous, and pleasant region. 

31. tabariya, the chief place of Urdunn. The town is flourishing, 
prosperous, and pleasant, and has running waters. 

32. PALESTINE {Filastln)y a province with many fields and fruits, 
great riches, and many inhabitants. 

33. RAMLA (spelt: Zamla)y the capital of Palestine. The locality is 
pleasant and the town large. 

34. GHAZZA (spelt: ^Arra), a borough on the frontier between 
Syria and Egypt. 

35. BETHLEHEM (Bayt al~lahm)y a borough where the Prophet 
Jesus, on Him be God’s blessings and protection, was born {maulud). 

36. MASJID ibrAhim, a borough on the frontier between Egypt 
and Syria. The sepulchre {raudd) of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
on them be God’s blessings, is there. 

Cf. in Jazira, § 34, 9. ® 1 %%.^ cd-shwat. 
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37. NABULUS, RlHA (Jericho, spelt: Rikka)^ two small boroughs, 
little favoured by nature (kam-mmat). 

38. JERUSALEM {Bayt al-muqaddas), a town lying on the slope of the 
mountain. It has no running water. In it stands a mosque which is 
visited by Muslims coming from everjnvhere. 

These are all the towns of Palestine. 

39. THE HOME OF lot’s PEOPLE (jdy-i qaum-i Lilt), a desolate 
district, sparsely populated, and without amenity. 

40. ZUGHAR (spelt: ZV), a town of the Home (diyar) of Lot’s 
people. A little prosperity is still left there. 

41 . Within the limits of this ( 1 ) mountain of balqa there are many 
villages and small districts (rusta), and it is inhabited by the Khari- 
jites {m andar vay hama mardumdn-i khawdrij-and). 

§ 39. Discourse on the Country of Egypt and its Towns 
East of this country are some borders of Syria and some parts of the 
Egyptian desert; south of it, the borders of Nubia; west of it, some 
parts of Maghrib and of the desert called Wahat (oases) ; north of it, 
the Sea of Rum. This is the wealthiest {tuvangartarin) country of 
Islam and in it lie numerous towns, all prosperous, flourishing, 
wealthy, and extremely favoured by nature in many respects {hd 
nVmat-hd-yi hisydr-i gundgun). It produces textiles (jdma), handker- 
chiefs (dastdr), and robes (ridd) of various kinds, than which there 
are none more precious in the whole world — such as Egyptian woollen 
goods and textiles, and handkerchiefs made of dahlql [and ?] khazzJ- 
And in this country | good asses are found of great price [khardn-i 35 h 
nik uftadh bd-qimat). 

I. fustAt (spelt: Fastdt), the capital of Egypt. It is the wealthiest 
city in the world, extremely prosperous and very pleasant. It lies 
to the east of the river Nile. The tomb of Shafi'i, God’s mercy on 
him, is there. . 

a. DHAMiRA, DANQARA {Dahqu ?), two towns to the east of the 
Nile, prosperous and pleasant, producing excellent [murtajV) and 
precious linen-cloths. 

3. FARAMA, a town on the shore of the lake Tinnis, amidst the sands 
of Jifar. The tomb of Galen {Jdllnus) is there. 

4. TiNNis, DiMYAT, two towns situated on two islands in the lake 
of Tinnis. The inhabitants have no fields. They produce woollen 
and linen stuffs of very high price. 

5. isKANDARiYA (Alexandria), a town, of the two sides of which 
the one is adjacent to the Sea of Rum and the other to the lake of 

ji- 
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Tinnis. In it stands a lighthouse [minara) which is said to be 200 
cubits (arash) high. It is situated in the midst of the water (andar 
miydn-i db), upon a rock, and when the wind blows it moves (bijunbadh) 
so that one cannot see it. 

6 . HARAMAYN (Pyramids), two structures on the summit of a moun- 
tain near Fustat; their mortar (mildt) is of a substance {jauhar) on 
which nothing has effect. Each of them is 400 cubits long by 400 
cubits broad and 400 cubits high. Inside (them) rooms have been 
made {khdna~hd). (Each) has a narrow door, Hermes built these 
buildings before the Flood, as he knew that the Flood would take 
place {khwahad bud)^ and he built them in order that the water might 
not do him harm {ziydn, spelt: zabdn). He has written on them in 
Arabic: “We have built this by a (supernatural) power; if some one 
wants to know how we have built it, let him destroy it.”^ And on 
these two pyramids much science has been engraved {kanda-ast) of 
medicine, astronomy, geometry, and philosophy. 

7. FAYYUM, a borough to the west of the Nile. It has other running 
waters, too, besides the Nile. 

8. BtisiR (spelt: Tiisir), a town lying to the east of the Nile. The 
magicians (mushd bidhdn) who were with Pharaoh and who worked 
sorceries (jddhu’i), were from there. In the river Nile crocodiles 
abound everywhere ; they snatch men and quadrupeds from the banks 
of the river, but when they reach this town [the situation becomes 
different], (Here) a talisman has been put up (karda-md) that they 
should be impotent and do no harm [ziydn tiatavanadh kardan), and 
it may happen that children catch a crocodile in the water and sit upon 
it and guide it {haml-gardanand) and it cannot do any harm. And 
wherever the crocodiles are upstream and downstream of this town 
they are harm-doers. 

9. ASHMiiNAYN (spelt: Ash'unayn), akhmim, bulaina, three towns 
on the bank of the Nile, to the west of it. They are prosperous, 
flourishing, and very pleasant. In (this locality) grow numerous 
ebony trees. 

10. SUWAN (Assuan), the last town of Egypt and a frontier post 
{thaghr) against the Nubians. It is situated west of the Nile and is 
a town with great riches {mdl). The people are warlike. In the 
mountains which are near Suwan and belong to al-Wahat (oases 
region), mines of emeralds and chrysolites {zumurrud va zabarjad) 
are found, and in all the world they are found nowhere else. In the 
mountains of al-Wahat there are wild sheep. Beyond Suwan, in 
the frontier region between Egypt and Nubiaj there are great numbers 

* The text in Arabic and in Persian. In Persian: “say (to him): Destroy this.” 
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of wild asses, striped imulammd) (with) black and yellow, small, 
of the size of a sheep {khurd chand guspandi). If taken out of that 
country, they die.^ 

§ 40. Discourse on the Country of Maghrib and its Towns 

East of this country | is the country of Egypt; south of it, a desert of 36 
which the farther end adjoins the country of the Sudan {ba-ndhiyat-i 

S. bdz daradh); west of it, the Western Ocean; north of it, the Sea 
of Rum. In this country deserts are many and mountains very few. 
The inhabitants are black and swarthy. The country has many 
regions, towns, and districts (rustd). In their desert live number- 
less Berbers. This place (belongs to) the hot zone. Gold is found 
there in large quantities. In the sands of this region are gold-mines. 
Their transactions (bdzurgdniy are mostly in gold (ba-zarr).^ 

1 . ATRABULUS, the first town of Ifriqiya. It is a large and prosperous 
town lying on the shore of the Rum Sea. It is populous and is the 
resort of the Byzantine and Spanish merchants. Whatever the Rum 
sea produces comes there. 

2. MAHDIYA, a large town on the coast of the Rum Sea and adjacent 
to the limits of Qayruwan. It is a pleasant place. Merchants from 
(different) lands [azjdyhd) are numerous in it. 

3. BARQA, a large town to which belongs a province adjoining 
Egypt. It is a place with great wealth and with (many) merchants. In 
it numerous troops are always stationed, 

4. QAYRUWAN, a great town. In Maghrib there is no town larger, 
more prosperous, and richer than this. It is the capital of Maghrib, 

5. ZAWlLA, a great town on the edge of the desert of Sudan. In 
its neighbourhood and in its district live many Berbers. In the 
deserts {biydhdn~hd) of Maghrib these Berbers are what the Arabs 
are in (their) steppe {hadiyd). They own cattle {khudavandan-i 
chahar~pdy) and much gold {zar)y but the Arabs are wealthier 
(^Mwwgartor) in cattle, and the Berbers in gold. 

6. TUNIS (spelt : a town of Maghrib on the sea-coast. This 

is the first town opposite Spain (Andalus). 

7. FARSANA (Qalshana ?), a flourishing town, very pleasant. The 
people are sociable {amlzandd) and possess great wealth. The town 
lies near Qayruwan. 

8. SATIF (spelt: Saztf), a large town, with many inhabitants and 
much gold (s^ar), but little favoured by nature, 

9. yABARQA, a town on the coast of the Rum Sea. Near it, in the 

Cf. § S, 23. 2 Or: “their current money is gold”. 

* Present-day pronunciation. 
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sea, lie extremely numerous coral-banks ; in the world there is no 
other place (like it). There are large and deadly scorpions (in 
Tabarqa). 

10. TANAS, a large town on the sea-coast, prosperous, pleasant, 
and having many inhabitants and great wealth. 

11. JAZIRA ban! zaghanna (spelt: Rdna), a town surrounded on 
its three sides (si karan) by the sea. In its region (hawall) live many 
Berbers. 

12. NAKUR, a town like Tanas. 

13 . TAHART, a great town with a special district {nahiyati judha) be- 
longing to the province (amal) of Ifriqiya. It possesses great wealth. 

14. sijiLMASA (spelt: Slhmdsa), a town situated on the edge of the 
desert of Sudan amid sands which are auriferous. This town is 
separated (gusista) from all the districts ; it is little favoured by nature 
{kam-ni mat) but has much gold. 

15. busayra(?), a town on the sea-coast opposite Gibraltar 
{Jahal Tariq). It is a very prosperous place. 

16. azayla (spelt: Uzzla), a large town within an extremely solid 
wall. It is the very last {bdzpas-tann) town (of Africa) from which 
(travellers) go to Spain. 

17. FAS, a great town which is the capital of Tangiers (Tanja), and 
the seat of the kings. It is a place of great wealth. [ 

36 b 18. sus AL-AQSA, a land (shahr) situated on the coast of the 

Western Ocean which is the last land of the oecumene {abadham-yi 
"dlam) towards the west. It is a great land and its people have 
extraordinary [bt-andaza) quantities of gold. The people are some- 
what far (durtar) from the characteristics of humanity {faR-i mardt). 
Strangers rarely happen to visit it {kamtar uftadh). (The articles) 
mostly coming from the country of the Berbers are panther-skins 
(palang). The Berbers hunt (panthers) and bring their skins (pUst) 
to Muslim towns. 

§ 41. Discourse on the Country of Spain (Andalus) and its 

Towns 

East of this country are the borders of Rum; south of it, the straits 
of the Rum Sea; west of it, the Western Ocean; north of it, also the 
borders of Rum, This country is prosperous and flourishing, and 
possesses many mountains, running waters, and great riches. In it 
mines of every kind {mddan-i hama-yi jauhar-hd) zxt found: gold, 
copper, lead (^ma’), and the like. Their houses are of stone. The 
people are white-skinned and blue-eyed. 

I. CORDOBA (spelt: the capital of Spain, prosperous, 
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populous, with great amenities and riches. By the nearest road there 
is a three days’ journey from it to the sea. Cordoba lies near a moun- 
tain and is the seat of the government. The kingdom belongs to the 
Omayyads {padishah-i [sic] vay Amaviydn-rd-st). The houses (of the 
town) are of stone. 

2. TOLEDO {Tulaytula), a town on a mountain (bar kuh), situated 
on the slope of the mountain and (the bank of a) river (bar bar-i kuh 
va rudh)^^ and the river Tagus (Tajh, read : Tdju) encircles it. 

3. TUDELA (Tutayla, spelt: B.fild)^ a town situated near the moun- 
tains. In it an extraordinary (bl anddza) number of sable-martens 
(samur) is found; (their skins) are exported to different places 
(ba-jdy-hd). 

,4. LERIDA (Ldrida), saragossa (Sarqus^ usually: Saraqusta), 
SHANTARIYA, * REGio (? -bj* Rayyu), tcijA (I sifij a, spelt: Istinja), 
JAEN (Jayydn, spelt: Khydn), moron (Maurur, spelt: Maiirud)^ 
CARMONA (Qarmuna), niebla (Labia), ghafiq, towns of Spain 
possessing great amenities, and (frequented by) merchants from 
Rum, Maghrib, and Egypt. These towns possess great wealth and 
have a moderate climate. 

5. BEJA (Baja) is an old, wealthy town in Spain. 

6. CORIA (Quriya), a small town. In it people are few but there 
is much wealth. 

7. MERIDA (Mdrida), the largest town in Spain. It has a fortress, 
a wall, and a moat, all strong. 

8. TRUJILLO (Turjala), Guadalajara (Wadi al-Hijara), two towns 
belonging to the cold zone of Spain. This is the oldest place (jd) in 
this region (wa^^yai). 

9. TORTOSA (Turtusha), a prosperous town on the coast of the 
Rum Sea, adjacent to the limits of gh.l.j.sk.s (the people of Jaca?) 
and IFRANJA (Franks), which are two provinces of Rum. 

9 10. VALENCIA (Balansiya), murcia (Mursiya), pechina (Bajjdna), 
pleasant towns in the maritime zone (bar kardna) of the straits 
(hhallj) of the Rum Sea. 

ai. MALAGA (Mdlaqa), a town on the coast (kardn) of the Rum 
Sea. From it come very great numbers of lizard-skins (piist-i susmdr) 
used for the hilts of swords (qabda-yi shamshir). 

12. ALGECIRAS (Jazird), a borough on the coast of the straits. At 
the beginning of the Islamization (mmalmdni) Spain was conquered 
ixom thiB town (az Ifi shahr Ugushadhand). 

13, MEDINA SIDONIAX^Sa^/MWa), SEVILLA (IshUUya), OCSONABA 
(I/MsAwwoSa), boroughs in the maritime region (bar kardri) of the 

* The phrase is awkward: '*va [/«&-«] rudh} 
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Western Ocean. They are places with few amenities and sparsely 
populated. 

14. SANTAREM {ShafitaHn}), the farthest town of Spain in the 
maritime zone of the Ocean. From it comes extremely good ambergris 
i^anhar-i ashhab) in great quantities. 

Within the limits of Maghrib [sic] there is no other place. 

§42. Discourse on the Country of Rum, its Provinces and 

Towns 

East of this country lie Armenia, the Sarir, and the Alan (al-Lan ) ; 
south of it, some parts of Syria, of the Rum Sea, and of Spain ; west 
of it, the Western Ocean; north of it, some Uninhabited Lands 
37 a {vlrani) of the North, some parts | of the countries of the Saqlab 
and Burja(n) {fjddi hudud~i Saqlab •ua bddl ndhiyat-i Barjd-st [sic]), 
and some parts of the Khazar Sea {daryd~yi Khazardn). This 
country is extremely vast ; it abounds in amenities beyond description 
{hi andaza), and is extremely prosperous. It has many towns, villages, 
and great provinces, all with extensive fields, running waters, wealth, 
and troops. In it small lakes {darydyak-ha), mountains, and very 
numerous fortresses {hisdr) and castles {qaVa) are found. It produces 
in great quantities brocades (jdma-yi diba), sundus-textiles (of silk), 
maymni~{tGXtiles }), carpets (tanfasa), stockings, and valuable trouser- 
cords. 

The provinces of Rum are fourteen; three lie behind (az pas) the 
straits of Constantinople on their western side ; and eleven provinces 
lie east of the straits. 

Those that lie westwards are as follows : 

1. The first is tablan in which Constantinople is situated. The 
latter is the seat of the kings of Rum and a place of great wealth. 

2. The other is Macedonia (MaqadUniya). Alexander of Rum 
was a native of it. It lies by the Rum Sea. 

3. The third is Thrace (Thrdqiya, spelt: Brdqiya) which lies by 
the Georgian Sea {daryd-yi Gurz). 

As regards the other eleven provinces which lie eastwards of the 
straits of Constantinople, they bear the following names: 4. thrace- 
siON (spelt: 5. opsikion (spelt: L 4 %g); 6. optimaton 

(spelt: Aftmdt)yy. seleucia {Saluqiya); S. mkTQiicou {Ndtliq)*^ 
9. BUCCELLARiON (spelt: %/af); 10. paphlagonia {AflakMniya); 
11. CAPPADOCIA {Qabadhaq, spelt: Fya^fg); 12. Charsianon {Khat^ 
shana}); 1$. Amimmcoi^ (Arminydq); 14. chaldia (Khaldiya). 

Each of these provinces (themes) is vast and has numerous towns, 
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villages, castles, fortresses, mountains, running waters, and amenities. 
In each of these provinces lives a commander-in-chief {sipahsallar) 
on behalf of the king of Rum {az an-i malik al-Riim), with numerous 
troops numbering from 3,000 men to 6,000 horse [sic] and (destined) 
to guard the province {mar nigah dashtan-i noMyat rd). 

In the days of old cities were numerous in Rum [andar Rum 
shahr-i qadlm andar hisydr hudh^ read : andar qadim ?), but now they 
have become few. Most of the districts (rustd-hd) are prosperous and 
pleasant, and have (each) an extremely strong fortress {bd hisdri sakht 
hisydr ustuvdr), on account of the frequency of the raids (tdkhtan) 
which the fighters for the faith {ghdziydn) direct upon them. To 
each village appertains a castle {qaVa) where in time of flight [they 
may take shelter].^ 

And these provinces, with large villages, and whatever there is 
(in them) of towns,^ are such as we have represented them and shown 
on the Map (surat). 

15. GURZ (Georgia ?) is also a province of Rum ; most of its (popula- 
tion) live on small islands. By ( ?) the sea of Gurz they have a land 
(shahr) called Gurz which lies in Rum on the coast of the said 
sea .3 All the customs (akhldq) of these people resemble exactly and 
in every respect {rdst ha-hama ruy) those of the people of Rum 
(Rumiydn). 

16. BURJAN, a province with a district {shahr) called Thrace 
(spelt: B.rqiya); it is a flourishing place, much favoured by nature 
but having little wealth {khurram va hisydr-nVmat va kam-khwdsta). 
Taking it altogether it is steppe and cultivated lands {va dlgar hama 
sahrd-st va kisht-u-barz). It is a prosperous place and has running 
waters. It is a part of Rum and (its people) pay land-taxes {khardj) 
to the king of Rum. 

17. CHRISTIANIZED SLAVS {al-Saqdliba al-mutanassird), a province 
of Rum, in which live the Slavs who have become Christians {Saqldbl- 
yi tarsd gashta). They pay land-taxes {khardj) to the king of 
Rum. They are wealthy {tuvangar) people and their country is 
pleasant and safe. 

18. BULGHARl, is the name of a people living on the mountain 
Bulghari {qauml-st bar kiih-i Bulgharl nishinand) to the north-west 
of Rum. They are infidels {kafir). They too are Rumi, but are 

^ Ki andar gurikhtan. . . . Something ^ Va btshtar az vay andar Jaztra-hd- 
omitted by the scribe: %a-dnja pand- and khurd. Va andar [sic] daryd-yi 
hand. *Gurz tshdn-ra shahri-st M *'Gurz 

* The text is awkward: the words khwdnand va andar Rum-ast bar kardn-i 
“villages” and “towns” ought to come tndaryd. 
in inverted order. 
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perpetually at war with the other Rumis. These Bulghari are moun- 
taineers, possessing fields and great numbers of cattle. 

This country of Rum stretches westwards {ha maghrib bikashad) 
down to the Western Ocean, and its southern side {suy) marches 
37b with Spain. Towards [ the north it marches with the Uninhabited 
Lands of the North, and includes some {para~i) deserts. In all the 
other places of Rum there are no deserts; on the contrary {ilia) 
cultivated lands {dhadhani) are everywhere. 

19. IFRANJA, a province of Rum adjoining the Rum Sea. 

20 . RUMIYA (Rome) , a to wn on the coast of this sea, belonging to Ifranj a . 
In the days of old the seat of the kings of Rum was in this Rumiya, 

21 . *B.SKUN.s (Vascones, Basques), *gh,lj.sk.s (the people of Jaca?), 
are two provinces between Ifranja and Spain. The (people) are 
Christians. 

22 . BRITANNIA {Banilniya), the last land (shahr) of Rum on the 
coast of the Ocean, It is an emporium (bdrgdh) of Rum and Spain, 

From the limit of the straits (of Constantinople) down to Spain 
whatever is on the shore of the Sea of Rum is called “the coast of 
Athens” {sdhil-i Athinds). 

23. YUNAN (Greece) was in the days of old a town of this Athens^ 
and all the sages and philosophers arose {khdsta) from this region of 
Athens {ndhiyat-i A). 

§ 43. Discourse on the Slav Country (Saqlab). 

East of this country are the Inner Bulghars {Bulghdr-i andarmi) 
and some of the Rus ; south of it, some parts of the Gurz sea and some 
parts of Rum; west and north of it everywhere are the deserts 
of the Uninhabited Lands of the North. This is a vast countr}^ 
with extremely numerous trees growing close together {payvasta). 
The people live among the trees and sow {kisht) nothing except 
millet {arzan). They have no grapes but possess plenty of honey 
from which they prepare wine and the like. Their vessels (casks) 
for wine {khunb-i nabldh) are made of wood, and there are people 
{mard buvadh kt) who annually prepare a hundred of such vessels 
of wine. They possess herds of swine {ramma-hd-yi khug) which 
are just like {ham chindnk) herds of sheep. They burn the dead. 
When a man dies, his wife, if she loves him, kills herself. They 
all wear shirts and shoes over the ankles {pirdhan va mMza 
td ba kdb). All of them are fire-worshippers. They possess 
string imtmmtnts {dldt’-hd-yi rudh) unknown in the Islamic 

* Skahri bud az in Athinds, Perhaps: * Shahr bud “was the country (belonging) 
to this (town) of Athens.’^ 
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countries {andar musahndni), on. which they play. Their arms are 
shields, javelins {zupln), and lances. The Saqlab king is called 
S.mut-swyt (or Bsmut-swyt, The food of their kings 

is milk. They spend the winter in huts and underground dwellings 
(kdz-hd va zlr-zamln-hd). They possess numerous castles and for- 
tresses. They dress mostly in linen stuffs. They think it their religious 
duty {vdjih andar din) to serve the king. They possess two towns. 

1. VABNIT is the first town on the east of the Saqlab and some (of 
its inhabitants) resemble the Rus. 

2. KHURDAB, a large town and the seat of the king. 

§ 44. Discourse on the Rus Country and its Towns 

East of this country are the mountains of the Pechenegs; south of 
it, the river Rtita (Ijj ?); west of it, the Saqlabs; north of it, the 
Uninhabited Lands of the North. This is a vast country, and the 
inhabitants are evil-tempered {hadh taR), intractable {badh-rag va 
nd-sazanda), arrogant-looking (shukh-ruy), quarrelsome (sitlza-kdr), 
and warlike {harb~kun). They war with all the infidels {kafir) who 
live round them, and come out victorious {hihtar ay and). The king 
is called Rus-khaqan. It is a country extremely favoured by nature 
with regard to all the necessaries (of life). One group {guruh) of 
them practise chivalry {muruvvat). They hold the physicians in 
respect {tablhdn rd buzurg darand). They annually pay the tithe on 
their booty and commercial profits {ghammat va bdzurgdnl) to the 
government {sultan). Among them lives a group of Slavs who serve 
them. Out of 100 cubits {gaz) of cotton fabric {karbas), more or less, 
they sew trousers which they put on {andar pushand)^ tucking them 
up above the knee {bar sar~i zdnu gird karda darand). They wear 
woollen bonnets {ba sar bar nihadha darand) with tails let down behind 
their necks {dum azpasd qafdfuru hishta). They bury the dead with 
all their belongings {bd har chi bd khwlshtan ddradh), | clothes, and 38 a 
ornaments {plrdya). They (also) place in the grave, with the dead, 
food ziid. drinks, {td dm va shar ah), 

1. KUYABA (? Kubaba, &c.) is the town [land?] of the Rus lying 
nearest to the Islamic lands. It is a pleasant place and is the seat of 
the king. It produces various furs {muy) and valuable swords. 

2. s.LABA (? 'I'.tL.), a pleasant town from which, whenever peace 
rtignSi\h.tygoiortr2idoQhdhdzurgdnidyand) to the districts of Bulghar. 

3. URTAB ( ? ol.j')> a town where strangers are killed whenever 
they visit it. It produces very valuable blades and swords which 
can be bent in two {u rd du tdh tavdn kardanfi hut soon as the 
hand is removed they return to their former state. 
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§ 45. Discourse on the Country of the Inner Bulghars’' 

East of it (live) the Mirvat [so spelt]; south of it, is the Gurz 
Sea; west of it, the Saqlabs; north of it, the Rus mountain. It 
is a country without towns. The people are courageous, warlike, 
and terror-inspiring {ba haybat). Their nature resembles that of 
the Turks living near the Khazar country. The Inner Bulghars 
are at war with all the Rus, but carry on commerce {bazurgdm^ 
kunand) with all those who live around them (az gird-i vay). They 
possess sheep, arms, and implements of war {dldt-i harb). 

§ 46. Discourse-on the Country of Mirvat 

East of it are some mountains, and some of the Khazarian Pechenegs 
(Bachanak-i Khazar) ; south of it, some of the Khazarian Pechenegs 
and the Gurz Sea; west of it, some parts of the latter {bddl daryd~yi 
Gurz), and the Inner Bulghars; north of it, some of the latter and 
the V.n.nd.r mountains. They are Christians and speak two lan- 
guages.: Arabic {tdzl\) and Rumi (Byzantine Greek?). They dress 
like the Arabs. They are on friendly terms {ydri kunand) with the 
Turks and the Rum. They own tents and felt-huts (khudavandan-i 
qubba Da khargdh). 

§ 47. Discourse on the Country of the Khazarian Pechenegs 

East of it is the mountain of the Khazars; south of it, are the 
Alans; west of it, is the Gurz Sea; north of it, are the Mirvat. These 
people were formerly a group of the Pecheneg Turks {Turkm-i 
Bachanaki); they came here, took the country by conquest {ba 
ghalaba m ndhiyat Usitadand), and settled down in it. They own felt- 
huts and tents (khargdh va qukba), caxth, and sheep. They wander 
within the same territory on the grazing grounds situated in the 
Khazar mountains. The Khazar slaves brought (w/tedA) to the 
Islamic lands {mumlmdnl) are mostly from here. 

These three (last) named countries are little favoured by nature 
(kam-nimat). 

§ 48. Discourse on the Country of the Alans (al-Lan) 
and its Towns 

East and south of it is the Sarir ; west of it. Rum ; north of it, the Gurz 
Sea and the Khazarian Pechenegs. All this country is broken and 
mountainous {andar sMkastaghhd Da kuh-hd) and is favoured by 
* Bulghdr-i andariini, ^ Cf. p. 159, 1 . 37. 
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nature. Their king is a Christian. They possess 1,000 large villages. 
Among them there are both Christians and idol-worshippers {but- 
parast). Some of the people are mountaineers and some plain- 
dwellers. 

1. KASAK, a land (shahr) of the Alan on the coast of the Gurz 
Sea. It is a pleasant place and there are merchants in it. 

2. KHAYLAN ( ?), the town where the king’s army is stationed. 

3. DAR-i ALAN (“the Alan gate”), a town situated like a fort on the 
summit of a mountain. Every day 1,000 men by turn mount guard 
on its wall.^ 

§ 49 . Discourse on the Sarir Country and its Towns 

East and south of it are the borders of Armenia; west of it, the Rum 
limits ; north of it, the Alan country. This is an extremely pleasant 
country consisting of mountains and plains. It is reported that in 
its mountains live flies, each as big as a partridge {chand kahki). 
Every now and then {har chand gdhi) this king sends to the place 
where the flies dwell large quantities of carrion of slaughtered or 
dead cattle and of game {shikdrl-hd) to be thrown there for their 
nourishment, for if they grow hungry, they come and devour every 
man {mardum) and animal | whom they may meet. 38 

1. THE king’s castle {QaVa-yi malik) is an extremely huge 
{sakht ’^azlrri) castle on the summit of a mountain. The seat (nishast) 
of the King is in that fort, and he is said to possess an extremely 
grand throne (takhti sakht ^azim) of red gold. 

2. KHANDAN (Khaydan ?) is the town serving as a residence 
{nishast) for the ge.nQX2ls {sipdh--sdldrdn) of that king. 

3. R.BKH.S {R.nj,s}), M.SQ.T, two very prosperous towns. 

From both these countries (ndhiyat)^ immQTOus slaves are brought 
to the Islamic countries. 

4 5°- Discourse on the Country of the Khazars^ 

East of it is a wall stretching between the mountains and the sea, 
and for the rest (digar) the sea and some parts of the river Atil [sic] ; 
south of it, the Sarir; west of it, mountains; north of it, the B.radhas 
and N.nd.r (*V.n.nd.r). This is a very pleasant and prosperous 
country with great riches. From it come cows, sheep, and 
innumerable slaves. 

I . ATIL, a town divided by the river Atil. It is the capital of the 
Khazars and the seat of the- king, who is called Tarkhan Khaqan and 

* Cf. § 5, 18 c. ^ i.e., the Alan and the Sarir. ^ Ndhiyat-i Khazardn. 
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is one of the descendants of Ansa ( ?). He lives with all his troops 
in the western half of the town which possesses a wall. In the other 
half live Muslims and idol- worshippers. This king has in this town 
seven governors {hakim) belonging to seven different creeds. At any 
hour {ha har saati) when a more important litigation arises {chun 
ddvarl buzurgtar uftadh), they ask the king for instructions {dastiin), 
or inform him of the decision (taken) on that litigation. 

2. SAMANDAR, a town on the sea-coast. It is a pleasant place, 
with markets and merchants. 

3. *KHAMLlKH (0*^?), *BALANJAR BAYDA, SAVGHAR ( ?), 

KH.TL.GH, L.KN, SWR, MS..T {M.sq.t}), towns of the Khazars, all 
with strong walls. The well-being {ntmat) and wealth of the king 
{mlk, ^malik or ^rntdk}) of the Khazars are mostly from the mari- 
time customs (bdz-i daryd). 

4. TULAS, LUGH.R ( ?), two regions of {az) the Khazar (country). 
The people are warlike and have great numbers of arms. 

§ 51. Discourse on the Country of Burtas [read: Bulghdr!] 

East and south of it are the Ghuz ; west of it, the river Atil ; north 
of it, the Pecheneg country. The people are Muslims and have 
a particular {khdssa) language. The king is called Mus(?). They 
own tents and felt-tents and are divided into three hordes {gtiruh): 
*BARCHULA (spelt : BMwla), ishkil (Ashgil } &c.), and b.lkar. They 
are all at war with each other but if an enemy appears they become 
reconciled {ydr)J 

§ 52. Discourse on the Country of B.radhas 

East of it is the river Atil; south of it, the Khazars; west of it, the 
V.n.nd.r [sic]; north of it, the Turkish Pechenegs {Bachanak-i 
Turk). They are a people professing the creed of the Ghuz. They 
own felt-huts, and burn their dead. They obey the Khazars {andar 
ta at-iKhazariydn), Their wealth is in weasel-furs dala). They 
have two kings who keep separate from each other {naydmizand), 

§ 53. Discourse on the Country of V.n.nd.r 

East of it are the B.radhas; south of it, the Khazars; west of it, 
mountains; north of it, the Majghari. They are cowards {hadh-dil)^ 
weak, poor (d'art)!^^), and possess few goods 

^ Immediately after this must follow wrongly placed between §§ 53 and 54. 
the paragraph on the Bulghar towns, 
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All these [countries] which we have enumerated are all countries, 
both of Islamic and Infidel dominions (Musalmani va Kdfiri), situated 
in the northern part of the oecumene {ndhiyat-i shimdl az dbadhanl-yi 
jihdn). 

{i . BULGHAR, a town to which belongs a small province (ndhiyat) on 
the bank of the river Atil. The inhabitants are all Muslims. From 
(Bulghar) some 20,000 horsemen (mard-i savdr) come out who fight 
against any number [bd har chand Id buvad) of infidel troops and have 
the upper hand. The place is extremely (sakht va bisydr) pleasant. 

2. SUVAR, a town near Bulghar. In it live fighters for the faith 
similar to (the people of) Bulghar.}^ 

§ 54. Discourse on Southern Countries 

I As regards southern countries, all their inhabitants are black 39 
{ammd ndhiyat-hdr-yi junub-rd mardumdn-ash siydh-and) on account 
of the heat of their climate. Most of them (go) naked. In all their 
lands (zamln) and provinces {nawdhl) gold is found. They are people 
distant from the standards of humanity {az i'tiddl-i mardi dilr). 

§ 55. Discourse on the Country of Zangistan and its Towns 

It is the largest {mihtarln) country in the south. Some of its 
eastern regions adjoin Zabaj; its north adjoins the Great Sea; some 
of its western parts adjoin Abyssinia; on its south are mountains. 
Their soil is (full of) gold-mines. The country is situated opposite 
Pars, Kirman, and Sind. The people are full-faced {tamdm-surat), 
with large bones, and curly hair {jdd-mii). Their nature is that of 
wild animals {dadhagdn va bahd'im). They are extremely black. 
Enmity reigns between them and the Abyssinians and Zabaj. 

1. M.LJAN (M.ljman?), a town of the Zang on the sea-coast {far 
kardna-yi daryd). It is the haunt of the merchants visiting those 
parts. 

2. SUFALA, the seat of the Zang king. 

3. HWFL (^^J>-), the town which in this country is by far the 
xichtst in. goods {hisydr-khwdstatarln). 

§ 56. Discourse on the Country of Zabaj and its Towns 

West and partly south of it is the country of Zangistan; north of 
it, the sea; for the rest^ (it is contiguous with) the Southern 

^ The passage in { } belongs to § 51. a part) of the Southern Uninhabited 

^ Or : “and altogether (this counti'y is Lands”. 
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Uninhabited Lands (©« dlgar hama hiydhdn-ijunuh-ast). This country 
and its inhabitants are all like the Zang, but they are somewhat 
Qakhtl) nearer to humanity {marduml). Their king iscalled M.nh.b ( ?). 
They constantly war with Zangistan. In the mountains of Zabaj 
grow camphor-trees, and snakes are found which are said to swallow 
at a gulp {bayak bar) men, buffaloes, and elephants. A few Muslims 
and (some) merchants are found in it. 

1. M.Nj.Ri, a town on the sea-coast, possessing much gold. 

2. m.lh.mAn ( ?), the king’s residence. (But) these Zabaj possess 
on the sea a great island and in summer their king resides there. 

§ 57. Discourse on the Country of Abyssinia and its Towns 
East of it live some Zang; south and west of it is a desert; north 
of it lie the sea and some parts of the Barbari Gulf. (The inhabi- 
tants of) this (country) have faces of the average size [hd iHiddl-i 
surat)d The people are black and lazy, but with high aspirations 
{bd himmat-i buzurg-and), and obedient {farmdn barddr) to their king. 
The merchants of 'Oman, Ilijaz, and Bahrayn come here. 

1 . RASUN {* Jar ami ) , a town on the sea-coast and the king’s residence . 

2. s.WAR, the town where the army of the Abyssinian king is 
stationed. 

3. RYN i^Zayld), the town where the commander-in-chief resides 
with (his) army. In this province gold is abundant. 

§ 58. Discourse on the Country of Buja 
East, south, and west of it is the desert . . . and north of it is that 
desert which lies between Abyssinia, Buja, Nubia, and the sea,^ . . . 
He does not mix with his people except by necessity. And in their 
soil . . . huge, and the residence of the king of Buja is there. . . . 

[§ 59. Discourse on the Country of Nubia] 

. . .is the south; and north of it is the country . . . sociable and 
39 b moderate . . . called Kabil-^ and they . . . [ a place of Rami al-Ma'dan 
is 20 farsangs. 

TARi (Tahi?), a small province lying in the desert between the 
limits of Nubia and the Sudan in it lie two remote [.?] monasteries 
belonging to the Christians {du saimda-st h^d [^bdld}Y dn-i 
tarsdydn). It is reported that in them {andar vay) live 12,000 monks 

* Contrai-y to the Sudanese, cf. § 60. ^ Cf, § 6, 63. 

^ The edge of the fol, 39 is torn and ^ Cf. Appendix B. 

the remaining words of the lines 20-3 * Neither hu'^d nor ha^d not hi- add 

make no complete sense. make any good sense. 
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{mard-i rahib), and whenever one of them disappears {kam shavadh) 
from Nubia, one of the Christians of Upper Egypt (Said) goes there. 

§ 60. Discourse on Sudan and its Towns 

Its east and south are contiguous with the Southern Uninhabited 
Lands (ba biyaban-i junub bdz daradh) ; west of it is the Western 
Ocean ; north of it is the desert separating the Sudanese (ishdn) from 
Maghrib. This is an extremely vast country and (its area) is said to 
be 700 farsangs by 700 farsangs. It is the country from which 
eunuchs (khadiman) mostly come. Their soil is entirely auriferous 
(hama met dan-i zar). Their king is the best man from among these 
negroes and they call the king Ra'i b. Ra'i ( ?)^ and he pretends during 
each three days to drink only three cups of wine {va chinan numayadh 
ki man ba-har si ruz si qadah nahidh khuram^ va bas). From Sudan 
to Egypt is a camel ride of 80 days. On that road there is only one 
place with water and grass, that is all (va digar hlch 7 iist), The people 
are cowards (badh-dil), and covetous in business. The upper part of 
their body is short, and the lower part long. They are slender (bdrlk- 
tan), thick-lipped (sitabr~lab), long-fingered, and large-faced (huziirg- 
surat). Most of them go about naked. Egyptian merchants carry 
there salt, glass (dbglna), and lead (arziz), and sell them for the same 
weight in gold (ba hamsang-i zar). A group of them wanders in this 
region of theirs, camping at the places where they find more gold ore 
(rag-i zar). In the southern parts there is no more populous (bisydr- 
mardumtar) country than this. The merchants steal their children 
and bring them (with them). Then they castrate (khih) them, import 
them into Egypt, and sell them. Among themselves there are people 
who steal each other’s children and sell them to the merchants 
when the latter arrive. 

1. H.RAN, a large town and the residence of the kings. In it men 
and women go dressed, but children remain naked until they have got 
beards (risk bar-dr and). They are the most sociable people in this 
country. 

2. kh.fAn, ryn, two boroughs near the frontier of Maghrib, and 
(their inhabitants) possess much gold (va in mardumani bisydr-zar- 
and). 

3. M.QYS(?), a large town and the residence of the commander- 
in-chief of that king. 

4. LABA, a comitry (shahr) in the neighbourhood (nazdiktar) of 
the limits of Nubia. The people are thieves (duzd), ^oox (darvish), 
naked, and the most despicable (ntadhmiim) of all this country. 

^ ‘iih *inalik \rd\ rdt bind) rdi} khwdnand'i 
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§ 6i. Epilogue^ of the book 

The inhabited {abddhdn) countries of the world are those [which 
we have enumerated] ... in the Islamic and Infidel countries ... in 
eastern, western, northern, and southern regions. After having 
looked up in all the books ... we have included {hdz avardlm) in 
this book, but we have rejected its (their ?) superfluities {hashwiyat }). 
As regards the inhabited part of the world ... which (has been the 
subject of) astronomical observations (rasad ), . . . and it was not very 
much. Therefore each town [which Ptolemy ? .?] . . . and other 
astronomers who were after him. 

l^olophon] . . the poor 'Abd al-Qayyum ibn al-Husain ibn 'Alt 
al-Farisi ... in the year 656, and praises be to God, Lord of the 
Worlds. 


* Andar khatmat (?). 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

The following list of abbreviations comprises only the main works quoted 
throughout the commentary. Some of the books specially consulted for 
particular subjects will be referred to under the respective chapters, though 
even such indications must certainly not be taken for an exhaustive “biblio- 
graphy” of the given subject. A tentative list of authorities on eastern 
Europe is prefixed to § 43. 

Abul-Fida — Taqwtm al-bulddn, Arabic text ed. by Reinaud and de Slane, 
Paris, 1840, Cf. also Reinaud, Introduction. 

Bakri — al-BakrI in Baron Rosen, Izvestiya al-Bakri, See., SPb., 1878 
[the quotation from Ibrahim b. Ya^qub reprinted as annex to F. 
Westberg, Kommentariy na zapisku Ibrahima, SPb., 1903]. See notes 
§§ 40, 43-53- 

Barthold, Christentum — Barthold, Zur Geschichte des Christentums in 
Mittel-Asien, Leipzig, 1901 [Russian original in ZVO, viii (1893), 1-39]. 
Barthold, Ibn-SaTd — ^Barthold, Geografiya Ibn SaHda, in Festschrift zii 
Ehren D. Chwolson, Berlin, 1898. 

Barthold, Irrigation — Barthold, K istorii orosheniya Turkestana, SPb., 
1914 (“History of Irrigation in Turkestan”). 

Barthold, Obzor — Barthold, Istoriko-geograficheskiy obzor Irana, SPb., 
1903 [Persian translation by Sardadvar, Tehran, 1308/1930]. 

Barthold, Preface — Barthold’s Prefaceto thtJl^udud al-Alarn, v.s., pp. 1-44. 
Barthold, Report — Barthold, Otchot o poyezdke v Sredn'uyu Aziyu, 
i8g3~4, SPb., 1897 (“Report on a Scientific Mission to Central Asia 
in 1893-4”), Mdmoires de VAcadeniie des Sciences de St. Pdtersbourg, 
VHP sdrie, tome i, No. 4. 

Barthold, Semirechye — ^Barthold, Ocherk istorii Semirechya, in Pam' atnaya 
knizhka oblastnogo statisticheskago Komiteta Semirech. ohlasti na x8g8, 
tome ii, Verniy, 1898. 

Barthold, Turkestan — Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol Invasion, 
GMS, 1928 [Russian original: Turkestan v epokhu Mongolskago 
nashestviya, SPb., 1900, consists of 2 volumes: I (selection of illustrative 
texts in Oriental languages) and II (Russian text) ; English edition gives 
the translation only of II with cross-references to the pages of the 
original]. 

Barthold, Vorlesungen — Barthold, 12 Vorlesungen uber die Geschichte der 
TiXrken Mittelasiens [original in Turldsh], deutsche Bearbeitung von 
Th. Menzel, published in Die Welt des Islams (1932-5) and separately 
1935- 

Battaxii—Al-Battdm sive Albatenii Opus Astronomicum, ed. C. A. Nallino, 
in Puhblicazioni del real osservatorio di Brera in Milano, N. xl. Pars I 
(versio capitum), 1903; Pars II (versio tabularum), 1907; Pars III 
(textus arab.), 1899. 

Bayhaqi — ^Abul-Fadl Muhammad b. Ilusain Bayhaqi, History of Sultan 
ed. Morley, Calcutta, 1862 [a better lithographed edition, 
Tehran, 1295 A.H.]. 
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BGA — Bibliotheca geographorum arahicorum, ed, de Goeje. 

Birflni, Canon — al-BayrunI, al-Qdnun al-Mas^iidt, Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 1997, 
ff. 97-103 (see also Sprenger), [Cf. Appendix B.], 

Biruni, TafMm — al-Bayruni, Kitdb al-tajhlm li~awa’il sind^at al-tanjini 
[written in 470/1029], reproduced from Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 8349, the 
translation ... by R. Ramsay Wright, London, 1934. 

Ghavannes, Documents — E. Chavannes, Documents sur les T’ou-Kiue 
{Turcs) occidentaux, SPb., 1903 (published as vol. vi of Sbornik trudov 
Orkhoiiskoy expeditsii). 

Gced^s — G. Ccedes, Textes d’ auteurs grecs et latins relatifs a V Extreme Orient 
depuis le IV^ siecle av. J. C. jusqu'au XIV^ siecle, Paris, 1910. 

Dietrich — K. Dietrich, Byzantinische Quellen zur Lander- und Volkerkunde 
(5.-15. Jhd.), published as vol. v of Quellen und Forschungen zur Erd- 
und Kulturkufide, Leipzig, 1913 (2 vols.). 

% 1 -— -Encyclopedia of Islam, Leiden, 1913 (in progress). 

Elliot- Dowson — Elliot-Dowson, The History of India as told by its own 
Historians, i-viii, 1867-77. 

Fars-nSma-— Fdrs-ndma of Ibnu’l Balkht, ed. by Le Strange and 
Nicholson, GMS, 1921. 

Ferrand, Relations — Ferrand, Relations de voyages et textes geographiques 
arabes, persans et turcs relatifs d VExtrSme Orient du VHP au XVIIF 
siecle, Paris, 1913-14, 2 vols. 

Gardizi — GardizI, Zayn al-akhbdr (geographical chapters) in Barthold, 
Report, pp. 78-103 (Persian text), pp. 103-47 (translation). 

Gardizi, ed. M. Nazim — Gardizi, Kitdb Zaynul- Akhbdr composed by 
Abu Sa'id 'Abdu’l Ha)^ b. ad-Dahhak [*Zuhak?] b. Mahmud Gai'dizi, 
about 440 A.H., edited by Muhammad Nazim, Berlin (Iranschahr), 1928. 

GMS — Gibb Memorial Series. 

H. -'A. — Hudud al- Alam~ 

Honigmann, Ostgrenze — E. Honigmann, Die Ostgrenze des Byzantini- 
schen Reiches von 3^3 bis loyi, Bruxelles, 1935 (published as vol. iii of 
A. Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes), Maps. 

Hsiian-Tsang, Life (Beal) — The Life of Hiuen-Tsiang, by S. Beal, London, 
1911. 

Hsiian-Tsang, Life (Jullen) — Histoire de la vie de Hiouen-Thsang, tr. du 
chinois par S. Julien, Paris, 1863. 

Hsiian-Tsang, Si-yn-ki (Beal) — Buddhist Records of the Western World 
tr. by S. Beal, London, 1884. 

Hsiian-Tsang, Si-yu-ki (Julien)- — Mdmoires sur les contrees occidentales 
par Hiouen-Thsang, traduits par S. Julien, Paris, 1857-8. 

Hsiian-Tsang (Watters) — Th. Watters, On Yuan Chwang*s Travels in 
India, 629-645 a.d. Oriental Transl. Fund, N.S., xiv, London, 1904. 

Idrl^l—Gdographie d’Edrisi, traduite de I’arabe par A. Jaubert, 2 vols., 
Paris, 1836-40. 

Idrisi, Tallgren— Idrisi, La Finlande et les autres pays baliiques orientaux 
{Ge'ographie, vii, 4), Edition critique par O, J. Tallgren-Tuulio et A. M. 
Tallgren, Helsingfors, 1930 (Societas Orientalis Fennica, Studia 
Orientalia, iii). 

I. H.— Ibn J^auqal, ii. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

I.Kh.— Ibn Khurdadhbih, jBG. 4 , V, 
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I.R. — Ibn Rusta, BGA, vii. 

1st. — Istakhrl, BGA, i. 

Kashghari Mahmud al-Kashgharl, Dtwdn lughat al- Turk, Istanbul, 
1333-5 (written in 466/1074, or according to A. Zeki Validi in, 470/1077). 
The map re-edited and explained by K. Miller, Mappae, V, 1931, pp. 
143-8, and A. Herrmann, Die dlteste tilrkische Weltkarte in hnago 
mundi 1935, pp. 31-8. 

Kashghari- Brockelmann — Brockelmann, Mitteltilrkischer Wortschatz, 
Budapest, 1938. 

IChuwarizmi — ^Abu Ja'far Muhammad ibn Musa al-Khuwarizmi, Kitdb 
surat al-ard, ed. H. von Mzik, Leipzig, 1936 (Bibliothek arabischer 
Historiker und Geographen, iii). Cf. Nallino. 

Le Strange, The Lands — Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 
Cambridge, 1905 (reprinted 1930). 

Maq. — Maqdisi [or Muqaddasi], BGA, iii. 

Marqiiart, Arktische Lander — Markwart, Ein arabischer Bericht iiber 
die arktischen {tiralischen) Lander, in Ungarische fahrUlcher, Dec. 1934, 
IV, 3-4, pp. 361-334. 

Marquart, Benin— Marquart, Die Benin Sammlung des Reichsmuseums fiir 
Vdlkerkunde m Leiden, Leiden I gi 2- 

Marquart, Catalogue — Marquart, A Catalogue of the Principal Capitals of 
Rome, 1931, 

Marquart, Eransahr— Marquart, Erdnsahr nach der Geographic des Ps. 
Moses XorenacH, Berlin, 1901. 

Marquart, Komanen— Marquart, tfber das Volkstum der K.omanen, 
Berlin, 1914. 

Marquart, Streifziige— Marquart, Osteuropdische und Ostasiatische Streif- 
zilge, Leipzig, 1903. 

Marquart, Wehrot— Marquart, Wehrot und Arang (written towards 1903, 
printed by Brill, Leiden, 1907, but still unpublished). 

Mas'udi, Muruj— Mas'udi, Muruj al-dhahab, ed. by Barbier de Meynard 
and Pavet de Courteille, Paris, 1861. 

Mas'udi, Tanbih — M.QB'ndl,Tanbih,BGA,\iiL 

Miller, Mappae — Konrad Miller, Mappae Arahicae, 6 vols., Stuttgart 
1936-31. 

Mohit — [Turkish admiral Sidi 'All Re’Is], Die topographischen Capitel des 
indischen Seespiegels Mohit, iibersetzt von Dr. M. Bittner, mit einer 
Einleitung, sowie mit 30 Tafeln versehen von Dr. W. Tomaschek, 
Wien, 1897. 

Mzik, Beitrage — Beitrdge zur historischen Geographic herausgegeben von 
H. von MMik, Leipzig and Wien, 1939. 

Milk, Parageogr. Elemente — ^H. von Mzik, Parageographische Elemente 
in den Berichten der arabischen Geographen iiber Siidostasien, in M5ik, 
Beitrdge, pp. 173-30Z. 

Nallino — C. A. Nallino, Al-Huwdrizmi e il suo rifacimento della Geografia di 
Tolomeo in Atti della R. Academia dei Lincei, serie v, memorie della 
classe di scienze morali, vol. ii, pp. 4— 53. 

Qudama — Qudama, BGA, yi. 

Ramsay, Asia Minor— W. M. Ramsay, The Historical Geography of Asia 
Minor, Royal Geogr. Society, Supplementary Papers, iv, 1890. 
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Reinaud, Introdwctton — Reinaud, G, A., La Gdographie d'Aboufe'da, vol. i, 
Introduction gen^rale h la gtographie des orientaux, Paris, 1848. 
Reinaud, Relation des voyages. See Sulayman. 

Sarton, Introduction — G. Sarton, Introduction to the History of Science, 
vol. 1-3, Baltimore, 1927-31, published for the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. 

Schwarz, Iran — ^P. Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter nach d. arahischen Geo- 
graphen, i, Leipzig, 1896-1926, ii — ^in progi-ess (cf. § 36). 

Sprenger, Postrouten — Sprenger, Die Post- wid Reiserouten des Orients, 
in Ahhandlungen fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, iii/3, 1864 (with' maps 
utilizing, among other sources, Birunfs Canon). 

Sulayman — Sulayman the Merchant, Silsilat al-tawdrikh (written down in 
A.D. 851, completed by Abu Zayd ^lasan towards a.d. 916), Arabic text 
ed. by Langlfes with commentary by Reinaud, Relation des voyages f aits 
par les Arabes et les Persons dans I’lnde et la Chine, Paris, 1845, new 
translation by Ferrand, Voyages du marchand arabe Suleyman, Paris, 
1922. [On Ferrand’s translation see notes by Pelliot, T’oung-Pao, xxi, 
1922, pp. 399-413 •] 

Tomaschek, Nearch — W. Tomaschek, Topographische Erlauterung der 
Kilstenfahrt Nearchs, in Sitzungsber. d. Akademie in Wien, cxxi. No. viii, 
Wien, 1890. 

Toumansky — A.. Toumansky, Novootkritiy pers. geograf X stoletiya i 
izvestiya yego 0 Slav'anakh i Rusakh, in Zap., x, 1896, pp. 121-37. 
Ya'qubi — Ya'qubi, Kitdb al-bulddn, EGA, vii. 

Ya'quM, Historiae- — ^Ya'qubi, Historiae, ed. Houtsma, Leiden, 1883, 

Zap. — Zapiski Vostochnago Otdeleniya Imperatorskago Russkago Arkheo- 
logicheskago Obshchestva (continued as Zapiski kollegii vostokovedov and 
Zapiski instituta vostokovedeniya). 

Note. My use of Brackets may appear not strictly consistent. In principle, and 
especially in the translation of the H.-A., simple brackets ( ) are used for addi- 
tions more or less understood in the text, whereas in square brackets [ ] are given 
additional explanations not directly belonging to the text. In the notes, square 
brackets are used for the passages and corrections added after the basic text was 
printed. 



§ I. Prefatory 

T he brevity and simplicity of the style of this Preface are very 
characteristic. In the whole of the book only one quotation from 
the Qor’an is to be found (§ 36, 18.) and only one short phrase in Arabic 
(§ 39> apart from the author’s patron no other king’s name (the caliph’s 
not excepted) is accompanied by any of the usual bombastic epithets. 

The Farlghunids 

I . THE author’s patron. Our book is dedicated to Abul-Harith Muham- 
mad b. Ahmad, ruler of Gtizganan (cf. §23,26.). The author goes no further 
in his patron’s genealogy and even omits to mention anywhere the name of 
Farighun, usually considered as the eponym of the dynasty to which Abul- 
Harith belonged. 

2. THE SOURCES ON THE farIghunids. The dynasty is known only by 
occasional references, chiefly in 'Utbl, Arabic text edited by Manini, Cairo, 
1286/1869 [in square brackets Persian translation of 602/1205 by Jurbadha- 
qani, ed. Tehran, 1272/1857]: i, 166-7 ^^4 [i3i]> 209 [147], 275 

[189], 277 [191], 316 [213], 343 [232], ii, 84 [298], 98 [304], 101-5 [305-6], 
236 [397], and also in Narshakhi, ed. Schefer, p. 85 ; Istakhri, pp. 148, 265 ; 
Ibn Hauqal, pp. 322-3 ; Muqaddasi, p. 295 ; Gardizi, ed. M. Nazim, pp. 48, 
56, 74; BayhaqI, ed. Morley, p. 125; Qdbus-ndma, ch. xxv, ed. Sa'Id Nafisi 
Tehran 13 12/1933, p. 90; 'Aufi, Lubdb al-albdb, ed. Muhammad khan 
Qazvlnl, pp. 25, 294; Ibn al-Athir, ix, p. 69 (383 h.), 103 (389 H.), 159 
(401 H.); Rashid zl-dln, JdmF al-tazodrikh (the passage reproducing almost 
verbatim Jurbadhaqani’s Persian translation of 'Utbi is given in Touman- 
sky’s article, v.i., pp. 128-9); Miinejjim-bashi, SahdHf al-akhbdr, ii, p. 210 
(translated in Sachau, v.L). On the Farighunids cf. Barthold, Turkestan^ 
index, and especially Barthold, Preface, p. 6; Marquart, Brdnsahr, p. 80; 
Sachau, Bin Verzeichnis d. muhamtn. Dynastien, 1923, p. 5 (after Miinejjim- 
bashi); Zambaur, Manuel de genealogie, -p. 205 {v.s., p. 6); M. Nazim, 
Sultdn Mahmud, Czxnbxidgt, 1931, p. 177—8, and Sa'Id Nafisi in his 
edition of the Qdbus-ndma, pp. 255-9. [Tdrtkh-i Sistdn, Tehran, 1314.] 
3. THE name fargihun. The eponym’s name is clearly associated with 
the lore of the Oxus basin. Nasir-i Khusrau in his Dwdn, Tehran, 1307, 
pp. 32918, 355io, 47421 thrice mentions a oj-ji Fazhighun 

*Faiighiln) referring to some tyrant who may be identical with the king 
of Khwarazm Afrigh quoted in Biruni, Chronology, p. 35 (transl. 41). This 
ruler was supposed to have reigned nine generations before the Prophet 
Muhammad (cf. note to § 26, 21.) and “his name was considered a bad 
omen like that of Yazdagird the Wicked with the Persians”. This would 
suit perfectly the use'of the name in N. Khusrau. The correct form of the 
name seems to be (Afrigh, or Ifrigh) which is only a parallel form of 
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Farigh,^ while the final -un is probably only a suffix, of which the sense 
will become clearer when we learn more about the former Iranian language 
of Khwarazm.^ In spite of BirunI and Nasir-i-Khusrau’s characterization 
of Farigh/Farightin, the name Afrighun was popular in Transoxiana: a 
traditionalist who lived about 438/1046-7 bore the name of ju^ 

JlJ\ [As another example of a name, repulsive in tradition but used 

in Eastern Iran, may be mentioned Zahak, or Zuhak (Iran, asdahdk), in 
Arabic garb : the kings of Ghur considered themselves descendants 
of the famous tyrant, see Tabaqdt-i Ndsiri, Raverty’s transL, p. 302, and 
was the name of the historian Gardizf s father, more probably called 
so in view of local associations than in imitation of the purely Arabic dIUi» 
Dalhhak, though the latter was known among the Kharijites, § 10, 47.] 

4. THE ma’munids WRONGLY CALLED FARiGHtiNiDS. It is noteworthy that 
Ghaffari, in his Jahdn-drd, written about 972/1564-5 (Br. Mus., Or. 141, 
f. 86a) under saldtm-i dl-i Fanghun ki mtilaqqab ha Khwdrasmshdh hudand 
speaks of the short-lived Khwarazmian dynasty founded by the amir Abul- 
'Abbas Ma’mun b. Muhammad, who in a.d, 996 usurped the power of the 
ancient Khwarazmshahs (descendants of Afrigh). Ghaffarfs blunder 
passed into Browne’s Lit. Hist, of Persia, ii. 230, 237, but was denounced 
by Muhammad khan Qazvini in his edition of the Chahdr maqdla, p. 243. 
The relationship of the Ma’mtinids, enemies of the descendants of Afrigh, 
and the Farighunids of Gflzganan is not warranted by any facts, and only 
the striking likeness of the names Afrigh 2cad. Farighm {v.s.) must have 
partly accounted for Ghaffari’s mistake. 

5. AFRiDHUN, AS THE ANCESTOR OF THE farighOnids. The Only indication 

found in our source concerning the origins of the Farightlnids is that they 
were descended from AfridhOn, § 23, 46. Toumansky has already made a 
suggestion for the emendation of Afrlghun, and in favour 

of this hypothesis one could perhaps cite § 9, where the name of the emperor 
of China’s ancestor is spelt Faridhun, not Afrldhun. However, the fact is 
th'Sit Afrldhiin is clearly written in our text, and as a matter of fact numerous 
Turanian kings — the emperor of China making no exception — could claim 
as their eponym Faridhun’s son Tur (see I. Kh., 16, cf. Minorsky, Tiirdn 
in FI.), and Guzgan lay right on the frontier between Iran and TQran. A 
more specious consideration would be that if the Farighunids {v.s.) were 
to be connected with the Khwarazmian Afrigh, they would probably have 
proclaimed as their ancestor the Kayanid Siyavush (cf. BirOni, l.c.) rather 
than the Plshdadian Faridhtin. However, in the popular opinion the 


^ figures in Sachau’s Zur Gesch. 
V. Khwdrizm, 1 873 . The form with 

the initial long a, admitted into Sachau’s 
edition of the Chronology, was most pro- 
bably given preference in order to suit 
the editor’s personal hypothesis on the 
etymology of the name [“Shedder of 
water”?], cf. Sachau in ZDMG, 


xxviii, 448-52. 

® See A. Zaki Validi, “Idwarezmische 
Satze in einem arabischen jfigh-Werke”, 
in Islamica, iii, 1922, pp. 190-213. 

^ Bee th.& History of Samarqandf'Blh. 
Nat., m.s. arabe.6a84, f. iSb [I owe the 
reference to the kindness of Muhammad 
khSn Qazvmi], 
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Kayanids were certainly connected with the Pishdadians ; cf. Christensen, 
Les Kaydnides, Copenhagen, 1932, p. 70. 

6. THE ORIGINS OF THE farIghunids. As Barthold has noticed, p. 6, 
we know nothing on the connexion of our Parlghtinids (4th/ioth cent.) 
with the earlier rulers of Guzganan whom I. Kh., p. 40, calls Guzgan- 
khudah and on whom Tabari, ii, 1206, 1569, 1609-11, 1694, gives some 
details under the years 90, iig,and 120 a.h. Had such a connexion existed, 
the loth-i Ith-cent. writers would hardly have failed to notice it. But our 
chief source 'Utbi, very favourably disposed to the Farightinids, writes 
only, ii, 101-2: “The province of Guzgan belonged to the Farightin family 
in the days of the Samanids {qad kdnat wildyat al-Juzjdn li-dli Fanghun 
ayydma Sdmdn) and they [i.e. the Farighunids) inherited it from father to 
son {kdbir ^an kdbir) and bequeathed it from the first to the last (of them).” 
This text does not suggest the idea that our family had been known pre- 
viously to the rise of the Samanids (3rd/9th cent.). 

THE CHART OF THE FARIGHUNIDS. The number of the ruling members of 
the family was certainly very limited. 'Utbi, ii, 101-5, mentions by name 
only two Farighunids, Abul-Harith and Abu Nasr, whereas Gardizi, p. 48, 
gives the genealogy of the former as Abul-Harith Muhammad b. Ahmad 
b. Farightin. 

The genealogical tree of the family may be reconstructed as follows ; 


a. Farlghun 

1 

b. Aljmad 

c. Abul-Harith Muhammad 


e. Abu Nasr d. Farighun [?] 

Ahmad, married 
to Sabuktagin’s 
daughter 


/. Hasan [?] daughter, 

wife of Abu Ahmad 
Muhammad, son of 
Sultan Mahmud 


daughter, 
wife of 

Nuh b. 
Man§ur 


daughter, 
wife of 
Sultan 
Mahmud 


The name of a. farighun is known to us only from the patronymic of 
his son (®.f.) whom Narshakhi and Gardizi call Ahmad ibn Farighun, and 
the Qdbiis-ndma: Ahmad-i Farighun. It is probable that in this case 
Farighun was a definite person, though in later times, and with regard to 
other persons, the appellation “ibn Farighun” could be used in the general 
sense of “Farighunid” and did not necessarily mean “son of a definite 
Farighiin”. In view of 'Utbi, ii, loi, this Farighun may have lived under 
the earlier Samanids in the 3rd/9th cent, and the Rabat Afrighiin, 0.5,, 
p. 6 , may have been associated with his activities. 
h. The amir ahmad b. farIghun is mentioned for the first time towards 
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287/900 as a prince of some importance. During the struggle of the 
Samanid Isma'il with the Saffarid ^Amr b. Layth, he was unwilling to help 
Isma'Il, and w^as treated by 'Amr on terms of equality not only with the 
ruler of Balkh but even with Isma'il, see Narshakhi, p. 85, cf. Barthold, 
Turkestan, p. 224 [differently in T.-Ststdn, p. 251]. In a story of the Qdhus- 
ndma, ch. xxv, p. 90, Ahmad-i Farighun appears as the owner of a large 
herd of mares (who foaled to him i ,000 blue-eyed colts in one day). 

c. ABUL-HARITH MUHAMMAD B. AHMAD is the name transmitted to us in 
the liuddd al- Alam and GardlzI. However, 'Utbi, i, 166 (Persian transla- 
tion p. 1 14 incomplete) and ii, loi (Persian translation pp. 305-6) speaks 
of Abul-Harith Ahmad [sic] b. Muhammad who was father of Abu-Nasr 
Ahmad b. Muhammad [ric]. And the latter form: Abu Nasr Ahmad b. 
Muhammad al-Farighunl, also occurs l.c. ii, 84. There is therefore no 
doubt that Marquart and Barthold are right in accepting the name of Abul- 
Ilaiith as Muhammad b. Ahmad and of his son as Abu Nasr Ahmad b. 
Muhammad, whereas Muhammad Nazim is wrong in interpolating an 
“Abul-Harith Ahmad” between our c. Abul-Harith Muhammad and d. Abu 
Nasr Ahmad, for such a person is non-existent. 'Utbi’s confusion may be 
accounted for by the fact that two names follow each other closely in his 
text i, 166-7: the above-mentioned “Abul-Harith Ahmad b. Muhammad 
al-Farighuni” and Abul-Muzaffar Muhammad b. Ahmad. Their names 
were so similar that the Persian translator wrongly added to the latter the 
qualification “al-FarIghuni” which is an evident mistake (v.i.). In any case 
the confusion must have existed in the early manuscripts of 'Utbf s work, 
for the same quid pro quo is found in Ibn al-Athir, ix, 69 and 159, who 
followed 'Utbi. 

Abul-IIarith Muhammad b. Ahmad’s reign marks the heyday of the 
Farighunid power. The earliest mention of Abul-Harith “b. FarlghOn” 
(z!,5-.) is found in 1st., 142, whose work, or its revision, dates probably from 
340/95 1 ; cf. Barthold, Preface, pp. 6 and 19. Some time after 365/976 Abul- 
Harith gave his daughter to the youthful Samanid Nuh b. Mansur, GardM, 
48. In 372 /982-4 the JBudud al- Alam was dedicated to him. After 380/990, 
'Utbi, i, 165-6, he was requested by Ntih b. Mansur to march against the 
rebellious amir Fa’iq, but was defeated by the latter; cf. Ibn al-Athir under 
383 H. In 383/993 Nuh on his way to Khorasan arrived at Gflzgan and was 
joined by Abul-Harith al-Farighuni, 'Utbi, i, 184; cf. Barthold, Turkesta?i, 
261. In 385/995 during the struggle of Sabuktagin with Fa’iq, the former 
sent for Abul-H§rith al-Farighuni, 'Utbi, i, 209, Gardizi, 56; cf. Barthold, 
ibid. 262- Probably about that time of rapprochement with Sabuktagin 
Abul-Harith gave his daughter to Mahmud b. Sabuktagin and took a 
daughter of Sabuktagin’s for his son Abu Nasr, 'Utbi, ii, loi. When 
Sabuktagin died (387/997) Abul-HSrith first mediated between MahmM 
and his brother Isma'il, 'Utbi, i, 275, and then communicated with 
Mahmud when the latter marched on Ghazna, ibid, i, 277. Finally, about 
389/999, Ma][imtld entrusted the captive Isma'il to Abul-IIarith’s care, iMd. 
i, 3 16 ; cf. Barthold, ibid. 271. This is the last mention of Abul-Harith. 
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d. In 394 or 395 (a.d. 1004-5) 'Utbi, i, 343, mentions some farighun 
B. MUHAMMAD who with 40 generals {qd'if) was dispatched by Mahmhd 
from Balkh against the last Samanid Muntasir. The latter at that time was 
roaming in the region of Andkhudh {v.i., § 23, 61.) and Pul-i Zaghul (near 
Marwarrtidh), and it is likely, therefore, that this Farighun belonged to the 
F arightinid family and was sent as a person acquainted with the territory 
of Guzganan. We can only suppose that he was a son of Abul-Harith 
Muhammad, but we have no means by which to ascertain whether his 
appearance towards 1004-5 indicates some sort of interregnum between 
Abul-Harith and Abu Nasr. 

e. ABU NASR AHMAD B. MUHAMMAD is mentioned for the first time as ‘‘wall 
of Guzganan” in 398/January 1008 when in the battle near the bridge of 
Charkhiyan in which the Qara-Khanids were defeated, he, together with 
Mahmud’s brother, was in command of the centre of Mahmud’s army, 
‘Utbi, ii, 84; cf. GardizI, 69 and Barthold, Turkestan, 273. In 399/1009 he 
accompanied Mahmud when the latter entered the fortress of Bhim Nagar 
in India, 'Utbi, ii, 95. He died in 401/1010-1, ibid, ii, 103, and Ibn al-Athir 
sub 401 H. 

/. Bayhaqi, p. 125, describing under 401 the times when the Ghaznavid 
princes Mas'ud and Muhammad, both 14 years old, were living in Zamin- 
davar while their father Mahmud was warring in Ghur, mentions as their 
companion “ HASAN, son of amir Farighun, amir of Guzganan”. We know 
that exactly in 401 a.h. the last known Farlghunid ruler died, and we may 
imagine that liasan w’as the youthful candidate to the throne of Guzganan 
kept, during his minority, with his Ghaznavid cousins. Whose son was this 
Hasan? If we keep literally to Bayhaqi’s text : 

OkiSy P Hasan’s father may have been d, Farighun b. Muhammad. But pro- 
bably“amlr Farighun” stands here onlyfor “Farlghunid ruler”, in which case 
Hasan may have been the son of the last Farlghunid amir Abli Nasr Ahmad. 
On the other hand, we know that Sultan Mahmhd having married his son 
Abh Ahmad Muhammad to a daughter of the amir Abu Nasr al-Farighuni 
gave him Gtizgan as a fief {^aqada lahu ^ala a^mdl al-Jusjdn) and appointed 
Abu Muhammad [b.] Hasan b. Mihran to act as his adviser. The young 
prince inaugurated in Guzgan a new era (wa baraza ilayhd huruz al-sayf 
min y ad al-sdqil), md displayed much solicitude for the population’s wel- 
fare, 'Utbi, ii, 230. Muhammad’s marriage with the Farlghunid princess 
is also confirmed in the Lubdb al~albdh, i, 25 and 294. According to Gardizi, 
p. 74, the transformation of Guzgan into a Ghaznavid fief took place in 
408/1017-18 and Nasir-i Khusrau in his jDIwm, ed. Tehran, X307, refers 
to the event in the following verse, p. 8ig: 






“Where is he \i.e. Mahmud] for fear of whom 
the Farightinids let slip Guzgan from their hands?” 

N: ■■ 
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We have enumerated all the known members of the FarighOn family, 
and it remains to us only to mention the prince of Chaghaniyan {v.i., § 25, 
27.) Abul-Muzaffar Muhammad b. Ahmad, who has been wrongly supposed 
to be a Farightinid; cf. Barthold, Turkestan, p. 254, and more decisively 
Sa'id Nafisi, o.c., p. 258. The appellation “Farighuni” has been only by 
mistake appended to the name of this Abul-Muzajffar in the Persian trans- 
lation of 'Utbi, p. 1 14, and is absent in the Arabic original, i, 167. This 
Abul-Muzaffar was dispossessed by his relative Tahir b. Fadl, but evidently 
was reinstated after the latter’s death. *Utbi, i, 165, mentions these events 
some time after 380/990, but according to the Lubdb al-albdb, pp. 27-9, 
Tahir died in 5 Muhammad khan Qazvini’s notes in the Chahdr- 

maqdla, pp. 163-6. 

On the possessions of the Farighunids see § 23, 46.-66. and Barthold’s 
Preface, pp. 5-6. 

WRITERS PATRONIZED BY THE FARIGHUNIDS. Among the men of letters 
patronized by the Farighunids 'Utbi, ii, 102-5, names Abul-Fadl Ahmad 
b. Uusain Badi' al-zaman Hamadhani (the poem quoted will be found in 
the latter’s Diwdn, Cairo, 1321, p. 33) and the poet Abul-Fath Bust!. 
Munejjim-bashi adds to their number Khuwarizmi, ‘'author of the Mafdtih 
al-ulum'\^ Finally our Hudiid al-'Alam is a tangible proof of Abul Idarith 
Muhammad’s literary and scientific tastes.* 

§ 2. Cosmographic 

1. Entirely as in I.R., 8, 12, who quotes Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Kathir 
al-Farghani, author of the Kitdb fil-harakdt al-samazoiya, who was still 
alive in a.d. 861 ; see Sarton, Introduction, i, 567. 

2. According to I. Kh., 5, the invisible “antipodal”) part of 

the world is devoid of inhabitants. 

’ The connexion of the author of the 'Aufi, Daulatshah, or the Majmd al~ 

Majatlb with the Farighunids is pro- ftisahd. According to 'Aufi’s Lubdb al~ 

bable, as he dedicated his book to the albdb,ii, 13-14, Manjik was the panegyr- 

wazir of the Samanid Nuh b. Mansur ist of the amir of Chaghaniyan 

[976-97] who was son-in-law of the § 25, 25.] Abul-Muzaffar Tahir b. al- 

Farighiinid Abul-Idarith Muhammad. Fadl b. Muhiammad b. al-Muzaffar, and 

However, the name of the author of the Daqiqi, ibid., ii, ii, that of the amirs of 

Mafdtib was Abu 'Abdillah Muhammad Chaghaniyan [particularly of Abu Sa'id 

b. Ahmad b. YOsuf. Mvinejjim-bashi by Muhammad Muzaffar MuhtSj] and of 

an evident slip calls him Ahii Bakr, the Samanid Man?Qr (b. Nuh b.) Na^r 

which , is the kunya of a different b. Ahmad. Farrukhi in his famous 

Khuwarizmi, namely of Muhammad b. qaslda dedicated to Abul-Muzaffar 

'Abbas, author of the D?waBJiIa 5 d’ 27 , who Chaghani says : td tardzanday (sic) 

died in 383/993 in Nishapur; cf. Ibn madifi'-ituDaqtqtdargudhasht,z-dfarin-i 

Khallikan, Paris, 1842, i, 736 [transl. tu dildganda chindn k~az ddna ndr, see 

iii, 108]. 165. The explanation 

* E. G. Browne,M Lit. Hist, of Persia, of the error may be the fact that the said 
i, 453, mentions among the FarighQnid amir Abul-Muzaffar Muhammad had 
clients the poets Daqiqi and Manjik, been wrongly taken for a Farightinid, 
though he does not quote his authority line 3. 

[Eth^?]. No such statement is found in 
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3. The inhabited part of the earth is supposed to occupy the whole 
width of the visible part of it, i.e. 180°, while in latitude it occupies 63° 
in the northern part of it and 17° in its southern part. 180 X (63+ 17) == 
14,400, while the whole area of the earth (both visible and invisible) == 
360 X 360 = 129,600. Of the latter number i /9 is exactly 14,400. I. Kh., 4, 
says that the earth is inhabited as far as 24° beyond the Equator, i.e. 
southern lat. 24°. Prof. C. A. Nallino kindly writes to me (Rome, 5- xi. 
1932): “Je pense que les chiifres 63° et 17° sont tout simplement 
Fapplication de I’idee que VolKovyLevT) {jyA\ ^j) est la quatrieme partie 
de la surface [^a7. visible V.M.] du globe terrestre; 63° etant la limite 
boreale des habitations humaines, et 90° la largeur de I’habitable (sur 180° 
de longueur), on a fait 90—63 = 17.” 

5. See § 4, 13. on the island Nara (*Bara) lying on the Equator. 

§ 3. The Seas and the Gulfs 

The word khallj stands in the text both for “gulf” and “strait”, and batiha 
both for the real “swamp” and for “lake”. Our author uses his own names 
for the Eastern Seas; cf. Barthold’s Preface, p. 32. 

1. The Eastern Ocean (cf. § 2, 4.) corresponds more or less to Khuwariz- 
mi’s, p. 32, “Sea of Darkness” al-bahr al-muzlitti, and to al-bahr aUakhdar 
of Ibn Rusta and Mas'tidi; cf. Mzik, Parageographische Elemente, p. 188. 
The lands bordering upon the Eastern Ocean are enumerated from the 
extreme south (more to the east than the Zanj, v.i., 3.) towards China and 
the Khirkhiz, who on the east of China are supposed to reach the maritime 
region (§ 14). 

2. The Western Ocean is the Atlantic. On its islands see § 4, 17 c. 

3. The Great Sea, i.e. the Indian Ocean, with its dependencies and the 
waters adjoining eastern Africa and Arabia, corresponds to the seas which 
Khuwarizmi, p. 74, calls bahr al-Qulzum, al-bahr al-akhdar, bahr al-Sind, 
bahr al-Hind, bahr al-Sln, and bahr al-Basra. On the African coast, which 
is supposed to stretch eastwards parallel to the Equator (see notes to § 55), 
the Great Sea reaches only up to Zanj. 

Of the five gulfs of the Great Sea, (a) is the Gulf of 'Aden, on the 
southern coast of which Barbara is situated; cf. al-khallj al-Barbard in 
Mas'udi, Muruj, i, 231-3, and Yaqut, i, 100 and 966-7. In § 7, 10. the “Gulf 
of Ayla", mentioned to the south of Arabia, between the Arab \i,e. Red] 
Sea and the Great Sea, is an evident slip for the ^^Barbart Gulf”. Under 
§ 57 some parts of the Barbari Gulf are placed north of Abyssinia, and as 
in § 3 « the name Barbari is given to the gulf off the Sfldan one would 
imagine that our author, or his source, was somehow influenced by the 
existence on the Nile of the town of Barbar (“the key of the Shdan”), 
which he took for the source of the term .Barman. Under § 7, 13 the con- 
fusion of Barbar and Barbara is still more clear, for the waters east of the 
Arabian desert (which latter Ijes between Egypt and the Red Sea) can 
perhaps be associated with Barbar, but not with Barbara! (J) the Arab Gulf 
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(under § 7, 10. : the Arab Sea) represents the Red Sea jointly with the Gulfs 
of Suez and 'Aqaba (Ayla<Roman Aelana). Under § 7, 10., the latter 
is placed on the west [read: north-west) of Arabia, while the Arab Sea 
is mentioned south [read : south-west) of Arabia ; {c) the Persian Gulf is 
strangely given the name of the Gulf of 'Iraq. The distance between 
Kuwait and 'Aqaba is circa 1,400 km. and could hardly be travelled over 
in 16 days even on mehdris\ (d) is the Gulf of 'Oman with the Arabian Sea, 
and (e) perhaps that of Bengal.’^ 

4. It is unexpected to meet Armenia on the eastern coast of the Mediter- 
ranean in the tenth century, but here the term hadd may have the more 
vague sense of coastal region (cf. under Spain, § 41). 

5. tiere the author says that the Caspian has no gulfs (or straits ?).^ On 
the supposed communication between the Caspian and the Black Sea see 
note to § 6, 44. On the term daryd-yi Khazardn as applied to the Black 
Sea see § 49, 17. 

6. (§§ 42 and 45-7: is here clearly identified with 

the Pontos (,_^.)- This double designation of the Black Sea indicates the 
variety of sources used by our author. The Ptolemaic “Pontos” and 
“Maeotis” do not appear in the description of separate countries (§ 8 and 
sqq.). On the strange and abusive use of the term Gurz see notes to § 3, 8. 
and § 42, 15. 

7. The Aral Sea, on which see Barthold. Nachrichten iiber den Aral- 
SeCy in Quellen und Forschungeti zur Erd- und Kulturkunde, Leipzig, 1910 
(Russian original, Tashkent, 1902). 

[A curious caption is found in BlmnVs Canon with regard to Balkhan 
(north of the present-day Krasnovodsk, on the eastern coast of the Caspian 
sea): oUj?- [? aJuj jajj (jc ijbJj 

“Balkhan is a deserted place (khirba), on account of the Jayhun having 
deflected from its course [and having flowed] towards the Arvdntydn ( ?) 
sea and the town of Jurjan [read: *yurjdniya= Gurganj, § 26, 25.].” 
Biruni’s style is uncouth but the meaning is more likely that given in our 
translation than that “the [former] course of the JayhOn was towards the 
*Arvaniyan sea”. I do not see any explanation of this name as applied to 
the Caspian, but with regard to the Aral sea the term may be explained by 
the name of a certain division of the Kimak or Qifchaq. In a letter dated 
578/1182 the Khwarazm-shah records the submission of Alp-Qara uljjl 
(or dbjOj with all the Qifchaq tribe, adding that he sent to him his son 
Firan<Piran (cf. infra p. 295, note 2) with a number of Yughur-zddagdn 
(v.i, § 18, 3.). Biruni’s term oUbjl Arvdniydn, tJrdniydn, Uzdniydn (?) 
seems to be a derivation of the family name of these chiefs who apparently 
ruled in the north of the Aral sea, cf. Barthold, Turkestan, 340 and 343, and 
the accompanying texts, p. 79 (the quotation from Fakhr al-din Marvar- 
rfldi refers to p. 47 of Sir D. Ross’s edition).] [See Appendix B.] 

8. stands undoubtedly for ^Maeotis as the Greeks called the Azov 

* On the babr al-aghbdb see under India, § 10,12. ^ But see p. 391. 
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Sea, but the position of our is fantastic. Though its junction with the 
Black Sea, and even the dimensions,’* are rightly indicated, it is placed north 
of the Saqlab and said to communicate with the Western Ocean. This 
latter detail is confirmed in § 4, 25.-26., with a further indication that some 
“water” (Baltic Sea?) coming from Tuwas {^Ttiliya — Thule) in the ex- 
treme north flows into the Maeotis.^ This idea of the Maeotis being a 
connecting link between the Baltic and the Black Sea may reflect the 
rumours of the usual road of the Normans who utilized Russian lakes and 
rivers and dragged their boats over the short stretches of dry land inter- 
vening between the different basins [Map xii]. Our Maeotis may stand for 
the northern Russian lakes (Ilmen, Ladoga) near which the Norman Rus 
(§ 44) had their settlements.*^ A further confusion may have arisen out of 
the fact that several expanses of water were associated with the Normans 
and that the latter were designated by two different names, Riis and Varang. 

The sense of our passage (§ 4, 25.-26.) about some “water” connecting the 
Western Ocean with the Maeotis becomes much clearer in the light of the 
description of the Baltic Sea in Biruni’s cosmographical work al-Tafhim^^ 
where it is said that al-Bahr al-Muhit (= our Western Ocean), beyond 
Tangier and Andalus (Spain), “stretches northwards along the land of the 
Saqaliba, and from it a large gulf separates north of the Saqaliba which 
stretches up to the neighbourhood of the Muslim Bulghars’ land. This 
(gulf) is known under the name of Bohr Warank (given it) after the name 
of the people living on its coast. Then it curves in beyond this people to- 
wards the east, and between its coast and the furthest limits of the Turkish 
lands lie lands and mountains, unknown, barren, and untrodden.” Cf. 
Wiedemann in Sitzungsher. d. physik.-mediz. Societdt zu Erlangen, Band 44 
(1912), p. 4, and Abul-Fida, text, p. 35, transL, p. 42, where it is stated 
that the said Bahr-Warank is found only in BirOnfs works and in Nasir 
al-din (Tusl)’s Tadhkira. The real Maeotis, i.e. the Azov Sea, was named 
by the Muslims equally after the Normans. Mas'udi, Miiruj, ii, 15, says 
that “in the upper reaches of the Khazar river [i.e. the Volga] there is an 
outflow (/f a' a/z nahr al-khazar masabb) which. joins® a gulf of the Pontos, 
which is the RGs Sea, for no one except them [i.e. the Rus] navigates it, 
and they are established on some of its coasts”.^ Most probably the passage 
refers to the Azov Sea, and this is confirmed by the later Idrisi, who makes 
the Nahr al-Rusiya, he calls the Tanais (Don), flow into the Bahr al- 

^ Our dimensions correspond to those * And even for the Baltic sea itself ! 
given by I.R., 86: ‘length from west to Ed. R. Wright, p. 121 [the transla- 

east 300 miles, width 100 miles’ (i tion made from the Persian is slightly 
/arsaM = 3 wiZ, cf. Maq., 66). Cf. also different from ours]. 

Mas'udi, i, 261 and Bakri, ed. Rosen, ® Cf. I.Il., 276, quoted in the note to 
p. 25 (Bakri literally follows I.R.). § 6, 44. 

“ On a similar idea of the Maeotis ® Could the latter detail refer to the 
stretching towards the North Pole cf. still mysterious Russian principality of 
Mas'udi, Tanbth, p. 66. I.R., p. 85, Tmutarahan (Const. Porphyr., ch. 42, 
makes the Tanais [Don] come out of the Tafxdrapxa) on the Taman peninsula ? 
Maeotis. 
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Rusty a, i.e. the Azov Sea.^ Still more curious is the fact that on a Syriac 
map compiled towards a,d. 1150 and described by Dr. A. Mingana in the 
Manchester Guardian of 19 May 1933, the Azov Sea bears the name of the 
Warang Sea ! This is then a very probable way in which the connexion 
or identity of names could lead to the confusion of the facts referring 
respectively to the Baltic and the Azov Seas. 

The real Ptolemaic Maeotis does not play any role in our text and even 
the Rus river which might be taken for the Don (but see note to § 6, 44.) is 
said to flow into the Volga. Consequently the real Azov Sea is merged 
into the Black Sea,^ and I am inclined to think that the alternative name 
of the Pontos ; daryd-yi Gurziydn (or Gurz) was passed on to the latter 
precisely from the real Azov Sea which our author omitted to describe. 
As the Gurz, Le. Georgians, see note to § 42, 14., cannot possibly have 
given their name to the Black Sea, I admit the possibility of the name 
standing in this case for the original dljj. Graphically such a substitution 
is quite imaginable, if for instance, the final dh was written somewhat above 
the line and the top bar of ii happened to be drawn near the initial j. 

Consequently the imaginary Maeotis corresponds probably to some 
northern Russian lake while the name Gurz applied to the Black Sea is in 
reality that of the courageous navigators, the Warang — Rus, for whose 
special association with the Azov Sea we possess several indications in 
Muslim sources. This confusion was rendered possible by the fact that our 
compilator merged the Azov Sea into the Black Sea. 

[Additional note. The alternative explanation of the strange term 


•jf would be to connect it with ^ as I.R., 143, calls the Byzantine 
port where the Magyars (living on the northern coast of the Black Sea) 
used to take their Slav prisoners for sale, K.rkh can be easily restored 
as * K.rj of which jj' would be a tentative iranicization. Instead of 
I. Faqih, 281, mentions read;* S.mk.rsh,^ The Khazar 

king’s letter (version B) ed. Kokovtsov, p. 31, mentions on the western 
frontier of the Khazar kingdom Sh.rkil SapKeX, S.mk.rts and 

pD K.rts, of which the two latter evidently retranscribe the names quoted 
by I. Faqih and I.R. For our purpose it is enough to say that our author, 
who among his sources undoubtedly had the text utilized by I.R., may 
have derived his Iranian j f from ^ read as (cf. Hebrew K.rts < 
K.rj). As K.rj is most probably Kerch [the alternance in Arabic oi sh/j 
is in favour of the original c], this explanation, already suggested by West- 
berg, iz;.^., p. 32, still merits our consideration. However the following 
explanation now appears to me as being the simplest. In I.Kh. (cf. § 42, 
17.), undoubtedly utilized by our author, the Black Sea (on the authority 


A Accordingto Mas'udi, Muruj, H, 272, 
Tanbih, 67, Pontos and Maeotis are one 
sea, cf. M.&xqxxa.xt, StreifzUge, 161. 

3 S.mk.rsh may be either the same 


name as K.rj with the initial element 
sam- (some adjective in a local language), 
or the name of some neighbouring place 
only slightly differing from the original 
Krj. 
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of Muslim al-Jarmi) is called jyJl . The names Khazar and 
Jurz are constantly confused in Arabic. As in § 3, 5., the Khazar sea is the 
Caspian sea, I.Kh.’s aberrant term could all the easier be read jy^ and 
as our author everywhere substitutes Iranian Gurz for Arabic Jurz, the 
Black Sea could under this name {Gurz Gurziydn) become associated 
with the Georgians.] 

9. The fact that the Lake of Urmiya is placed in Armenia explains some 
peculiarities of the order followed in § 36, see note to § 36, 9. 

11. must be a corruption of Perta, which 1 . Kh., 113, mentions 
on the road from‘ Cilicia to Amorion. Perta lay immediately south of the 
great salt lake now called Tuz-cholii, lying north-east of Qoniya. 

12. It is tempting to compare with which in I.Kh.’s itinerary, 

p. 113, immediately follows Farita (Perta). This place evidently lay by a 
lake, for L Kh. speaks of “bank of V\ Both names are certainly 

corrupted, but it is not impossible that they stand for Savitra, of which it 
is only known that it lay in the waterless Lycaonian desert not far from 
Archelais. W. M. Ramsay, Asia Minor, p. 340 and Map, places Savitra 
south-west of Perta. The respective positions of Perta and Savitra are not 
very certain ; the latter lay perhaps farther north, and in that case could have 
given its name to the (salt ?) lake which lies immediately south-west of the 
Tuz-cholii and which is now called Murad -golii. The difficulty in the 
way of such an identification is that at present the dimensions of this lake 
are too small (2 X 2 km.), but it may have shrunk since. Cuinet, La Turquie 
d'Asie, has nothing on this lake. 

13. This name (cf. also under § 29, 13.) is very differently spelt. 1 st,, 
100, and I.H., 193, give Btor, Lwr, Bum, Bwdh, Twz, Mwz, but actually 
the lake is called Famtir, which confirms the reading Mur in the older 
Fan-MwiZ, ed. Le Strange, GMS, 154. 

14. Is|., 122, Bdsfahiiya, !.}!., 123, Bdshafuya, &c., is the Lake of Tasht 
now forming the northern part of the Lake Bakhtagan (Bichagan), see 
Schwarz, Iran, II, Le Strange, The Lands, zj 6 . 1 st., 122, praises its utility. 

15. 1 st., 122, also give& Jankdn{*fanagdn), while the older Fdrs-ndma, 
153, has ikfa/ifl/Mya, nowadays turkicized into Maharlu. 

16. *Bijagan, cf. also § 6, 33,, is now called Bakhtagan but Hasan Fasa’i 
on his detailed map of Fars (note to § 29) gives the alternative Bichagan. 
The river of Daragird (Rud-i Shur flowing into the Persian Gulf, north of 
the island Qishm) rises from a source situated some 35 Km. south-east of 
the lake. It was considered as a reappearance on the surface of the Kur; 
cf. 1 st., 121 : “the Kurr is said to possess a spring (manba^) in some of the 
districts of Daragird and to outflow into the sea”. Chardin, ed. Langles, 
viii, 235, 499, who crossed the Rud-i Shur on his way from Lar to Bandar-i 
'Abbasi, took it for a continuation of the Band-i-mir river {i.e. of the Kur). 
Tomaschek, Nearch, p. 44, calls it Ab-i Kurr (without quoting his author- 
ity) and identifies it with the Cores mentioned by P. Mela and Kopios found 
in Ptolemy, vi, cap. 8 ; cf. Schwarz, /raw, p. 8. 
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17. 18. Barthold’s hypothesis of the identity of the Issik-kiil and Tuz- 
kul, V.S., p. 28, does not seem very happy. The areas of the two lakes, as 
well as their location, are different. The Issik-kul stretched between the 
Chigil and Tughuzghuz and the Hi is wrongly supposed to flow into it. 
The Tuz-kul lay within the limits of the Khallukh. It is true that the latter 
occupied the southern (or south-western) bank of the Issik-kul, cf. § 15, 
10. and II., but according to the order of enumeration Tuz-kul must have 
lain to the west of the Issik-kul near the homonymous places Tuzun-Bulaq 
and Tuzun-'Arj, § 15, 5.-6., of which the former is mentioned on the 
frontier of the Yaghma, i.e. on the south-western border of the Khallukh. 
Finally, though Gardizi calls the Issik-kul shiir “salt”, it is only slightly 
brackish and an abundant supply of salt from it is highly improbable. 
A. Z. Validi kindly draws my attention to the Boro-dabasun lake situated 
to the east of the Issik-kul, between the headwaters of the Tekes and Kegen 
(the two southern tributaries of the Hi); Boro-dabasun lies at an altitude 
of 6,400 feet and is intensely salt; it produces yearly 40,000 poods of salt 
“used by the Qirghiz and the Russian settlements round the Issik-kul ; some 
of it is exported to China”, cf. Prince Masalsky, Turkestanskiy kray, SPb., 
1913, p. 48, and Molchanov, The Lakes of Central Asia (in Russian), 
Tashkent, 1929, p. 49. The suggestion is interesting, but a close considera- 
tion of our text makes it very difficult to include the region of Boro-dabasun 
within the limits of the Khallukh (already at Barskhan, § 15, 11., the 
Khallukh influence was weak). Therefore I am personally more inclined 
to identify the Tuz-kul with the Shtir-kul “Salt lake” situated at an altitude 
of 5,000 feet on the southern slope of the T’ien-shan some 140 Km. to the 
north-east of Kashghar, and south of the Taushqan which was within the 
sphere of the Khallukh influence ; cf. § 15, 13.-15. According to Huntington 
(in R. Pumpelly, Explorations in Turkestan, Washington, 1905, p. 208) the 
Shtir-kul “is a sheet of salt rather than of water . . . The salt is collected 
by the people and is carried as far as Kashghar ; it is used just as it occurs, 
without cleansing.” Dr. Huntington’s exploration has shown that the level 
of the lake stood formerly 350 feet above the present level, which fact would 
account for the size of the Tuz-kul as indicated in the Hudiid al~ Alam. 

19. Only the eastern branch of the Nile flows out to the Tinnis lake. 

21. On the rivers supposed to reach the Lake of Nicaea see § 6, 60. and 
61. I. Kh., 106, gives a different measurement, viz., 12x7 farsakhs. 

22. Riyas is a great puzzle but the starting-point for its identification 
must be the recognition that our author’s source for Asia Minor is LKh. 
The latter, 101, on an alternative road from Cilicia to Amorion, quotes 

i.e. the locality “at the head of the lake of Basilion”. In 
I. Kh.’s passage the word could have been misspelt into in which 
case our author having interpreted it as “Riyas, lake of Basiliyiln” may have 
retained the name and dropped the explanation. Le Strixagt, The Lands, 
p. 135, identifies the lake BasiliyQn with that of the Forty Martyrs, i.e. the Ak- 
shehir-golii, which (at present) measures some 5X1 km. As above under 1 1. 
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these dimensions are much under our author’s estimate, but we must in 
general mistrust the seeming exactitude of his statistics the origin of which 
is obscure [cf. the lakes of Pars, the width of which is constantly indicated 
though it is not found in 1st.]. 

23, 1 st., 122, huhayrat hi-Dasht-Arzan, situated west of Shiraz, on the 
road to Kazrun. 

24. The usual pronunciation of Zarah is Zirih, but this name has, of 
course, nothing to do with the popular etymology “(glowing like a) cuirass”, 
&c. The name is explained by Old Persian drayah, Avestic zrayah, “sea, 
lake”. Probably of the same origin are the names of a lake in Kurdistan 
Zaribar, and perhaps of some islands on the Caspian composed with -zita 
{Qum-zira, Biiyuk-ztra, with a Turkish beginning, but Khara~zJra “Ass 
[Dorn: Pig"^] Island” purely Iranian, cf, Dorn, Caspia, 82). 

24. Daryazha is evidently a local (Soghdian ?) form for Persian darydcha. 
Cf- § 5 > 9 A § 6, 23. 

26. Bastarab must be identical with Astarab, the western headwater of 
the river of Sar-i pul and Shibarghan. The initial b of the name is not clear, 
but v.s. 23. 

27. The Lake of Tus lies in the mountain separating Ttis from Nishapur. 
Birum, Chronology^ p. 264, calls the lake Sabzarud and gives various ex- 
planations of its situation on a height. In the Nuzhat al-quluh, GMS, p. 
24 1 , it is called Buhayra~yi chashma-yi sahz and identified with the legendary 
lake from which came out the horse that killed Yezdegird the Sinner. 
According to the Shdh-ndma^ ed. Mohl, v, 519-23, the event took place 
near the Lake Shahd and the source Sau ; cf. Minorsky, Tus in Eld Follow- 
ing Sir P. Sykes, A sixth journey, in GJ., Jan. 1911, p. 3, the Chashma 
Sabz lies under the Luk Shirbad peak (between Nishapur and Tus) and 
occupies an area of 400 X 100 yards, though formerly it had been much 
larger. 

28. Cf. §6, 62. 

34. This “swamp” is the Qara-kul “ Black Lake” in the neighbourhood 
of which the Samarqand river (Zarafshan) disappears. Its other names, 
following Narshakhi, were Sdmjan [sdm~ according to Marquart, Wehrot, 
29, means “black”] and Bdrgm~i fardkh; see Barthold, Turkestan, 117, and 
Barthold, Irrigation, 124. In our text the word ajljl is evidently a common 
name “lake, swamp”. The same word still survives in Avoza-Karti- 
Damzm(?), a fishery in the Krasnovodsk district on the Caspian Sea, see 
Geyer, Turkestan, Tashkent, 1909, p. 165.^ The form dvdza is metrically 
attested in the Shdh~ndma, ed. Mohl, vi, 630, 651, 654. In Firdausi, 507, 
Avaza is the castle which Bahram Chubin takes after a siege during his 
campaign against the “Turkish” king Shaba and his son Parmtidha. 

^ Marquart, Wehrot, p. 7, thinks that and Abivard (§ 23, 9., 10. and 30.), see 
u^inFirdauslis anerrorfor X.V Yaqut, iii, 167. 

as the lower course of the Herat river ^ The maps show an Avaza on the 
was probably called after a village which western side of the spit covering from 
existed in the neighbourhood of Nasa the west the bay of Krasnovodsk. 
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Instead of Avaza Tha'alibi, p. 655, mentions the castle of Paykand (cf. 
§ 25, 4), but their identity is clear from the mention in both sources of 
Siyavush’s girdle deposited there by Arjasp. On Paykand see Barthold, 
Turkestan, 118-19. In his Wehrot, pp. 138-65, Marquart has a long dis- 
sertation on Avaza and Paykand. Cf. also his Catalogue, 34-6, where the 
equation is established of Dizh-i Navazak — Dizh-i royln = Paykand, and 
Firdausi’s avaza is regarded as a corruption of ndvdzak “the boatman”, 
btit the latter argument is not convincing. 

35. Perhaps the Lob-nor considered as a connecting-link between the 
Tarim and the Huang-ho. 

36. Too vague for identification (Baikal?). 

§ 4. The Islands 

In spite of the clear definition of what an island is, the author mentions in 
this chapter peninsulas as well, following the Arabic use of the v^oxdijazira. 

A. TI-IE EASTERN OCEAN 

1. The Silver -island. Pomponius Mela, hi, 70, and Pliny, Natur. Hist., 
vi. So, mention in the neighbourhood of India two islands Chryse and 
Argyre but describe them too vaguely for location, see Coedes, p. xiii. 
As the source of the early Muslim geographers is Ptolemy, it is much more 
probable that the Jazirat al-fidda (Khuwarizmi) represents Ptolemy’s 
Ta/SaStou *Ydvadvtpa (Sumatra, or Java) the capital of which was called 
'Apyvprj (Ptolemy, vii, 2, 29). However, the situation is complicated by the 
fact that Ptolemy mentions in the Transgangetic India (vii, 2, 17) two 
countries bearing respectively the names of ^Apyvpd and Xpvarj (cf. Coedes, 
Index). In Khuwarizmi’s arrangement of VtoXemy , Jazirat al-fidda came 
somehow' to connote two different entities : {a) an island, and {b) a peninsula 
protruding into the sea from a larger peninsula which vaguely corresponds 
to Indo-China. Mzik, who in his article Parageographische Elemente, 
has traced a map after Khuwarizml’s data, shows the island to the west of 
the large, peninsula through which flows the river Suwas (not in Ptolemy) ; 
to the east, beyond the river protrudes the small peninsula. Only the latter 
could be considered as belonging to the Eastern Ocean and our author’s 
“seven rivers” may somehow reflect Khuwarizml’s record on the Suwas 
with its three estuaries. On the other hand, the town of the Silver-island 
may refer to Ptolemy’s capital of the Yabadiu: ’'Apyvpv]. 

B. THE INDIAN OCEAN AND NEIGHBOURING SEAS 

2. The two peninsulas “mentioned in Ptolemy’s books” seem to be the 
Southern Cape (to Noriov aupov) and the Cape of Satyrs (to Earvpoiv anpov), 
between which, in the country of the Sinai (< dynasty of CA’fw), stretches the 
gulf @ 7 )pnbb 7 )s, see Ptolemy, vii, 3, and Marcianus of Heraclea (5th cent,) 
§ 45, cf. Coedes, o.c., p. 121. In this case our author, in order to be con- 
sistent, ought to have mentioned the two peninsulas under the Eastern 
Ocean (v.s. A.). 
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For the better understanding of 3. and 5.-8. it must be had in view that 
Muslim authors do not clearly discriminate between Sumatra and Java, 
and speak of Sumatra under several names relating to different parts of this 
great island. 

3. This Gold-island (= Sumatra) corresponds to hilad al-Wdqwaq in 
I.Kh., 69, as confirmed by the appellation of its inhabitants “Waqwaqian 
Zangis”. For a second time the same place is mentioned in § 9, r., as a 
dependency of China under the name of Waq-Waq. Cf. also §§ 55, 3. 
and 56. 

4. Tabarna is Tanpo^dvr}, cf. I. Rusta, 94, who evaluates its peri- 
phery at 3,000 miles and mentions 19 islands lying around it [Ptolemy, v, 
4, ii] and the corundum found in it. KhuwarizmI, p, 4, places 

“in the Sarandib island”. Our author distinguishes Tabarna from 
Sarandlb; see § 9, 23., cf. Ferrand, Relations, p. 205, note 2. The name of 

the town Muvas is a puzzle unless it stands for 10. and § 10, 13. 

From Sarandib Malay lies certainly “towards Hindustan”. From the 
graphical point of vieW(_,.j.. < J.. has a parallel in {v.L 25) < Jj. Less 
probable would be the supposition that Muvas somehow represents the 
name of the Suwas river, v.s., note loi. [On the position v.i,, p. 235, n.i.] 

5. Rami < Ramni is Sumatra {vA., 7), Ferrand, Relations, p. 25. This 

paragraph closely follows I.Kh., 64-5. On the products, cf. also Sulayman, 
P- 9 - _ 

6. in spite of its location west of Sarandib stands evidently for 
for the details (camphor-trees, snakes) correspond to those quoted 

under § 56. 

7. Jaba and Shalahit are treated as a single island (Sumatra; cf. above, 

5). I.Kh., 66, uses the singular for ^ j>j iW- cf. [Ibrahim b. 

Wasif-shah] UAhrege des Merveilles, tr. by Carra de Vaux, 1898, p. 58 : “the 
island of Jaba contains the town of Shalahit”. I.Kh., 66, does not mention 
ambergris and cubeb among the products of Shalahit, but they are men- 
tioned in I. Rusta, 138. 

8. Balus is the port lying on the south-western coast of Sumatra. 
Ferrand, Relations, p. 27, note 5, and Ferrand, Wak-Wak in EL “The 
said Jaba” refers to the preceding 7. I.Kh., 66, places Kala at 2 days’ 
distance from Ealfls (this sentence in our text comes under 9.) and from the 
latter counts 2 farsakhs to Jaba, Shalahit, and Harlaj. 

9. Our author exactly follows I.Kh., 66. Kala ( 1 . Kh. gives Kila) 

according to de Goeje is probably Keda (Kra) in the Malay peninsula. 
Instead of “south of Balus” Kala ought to be located north (north-east) of 
it. Sulayman says that after *Lanjabalus the ships call at Kalah-bar,^ which 
is (a part) of the Zabaj. The name of tin m. hxzhic al-risas al-qaVi, or 
simply is a derivative from Kala. The “Indian (or Brah- 

manic ?) Jaba” (I. Kh., 66), in contradistinction from the other Jaba (I. Kh., 

* Sulayman rightly explains Persian -iar as “a country, or coast”. 
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67), whom our author calls “Continental Jaba”, see § 5, 9. b and § 10, 45. ; 
cf. Barthold’s Preface, p. 34, note 3.^ 

10. Bankalus stands for I.Kh.’s, 66, Al.n.k.halus “the Nicobar islands”. 

Ferrand, Relations, p. 26, takes as the right form ^‘Lankabdlus. Our author 
exactly translates I.Kh.’s: I-Kh. counts 10--15 

days from Al.n.k.balus to Sarandib, and, moreover, mentions the distances 
Malay-B.llm, 2 days, B.llin-*Bapattan, 2 days, and B.llin-Sarandib, i day. 
It is possible that our author, or his source, added all these distances 
together indiscriminately and obtained the result of 20 (= 15+2+2+ 1) 
days for the distance between Bankaltis and Malay. 

1 1 . One would perhaps expect, v.s. , note to 7. , that H.r.nj ji>) following 
the group of islands situated east of India stands for H.rl. j ^ ji> (Idrlsi : ^y,) 
which LKh., 66, associates with Sumatra. I.R., 138, says that “Harlaj 
was only the name of the king’s military representative {qd^id)”, while the 
island itself (in which camphor was discovered in 220/835) was called 
T.waran. However, our author clearly places H.r.nj in proximity to Sindan 
(§ 10, 14.) and lets 12. Laft (in the Persian Gulf) follow it in the enumeration. 
One must perhaps look for the explanation of our in Sulayman’s (p. 5) 
name for the sea off the south-western coast of India : jS'y. In, and round, 
this H.rk.nd Sea Sulayman mentions 1,900 islands (dibdjdt dssk. dmpa 
“island”) corresponding to the Laccadives, he? Our H.r.nj island may 
refer to the latter. The name jS'y in our author stands for something 
entirely different, namely for Harikel — Bengal; see note to § 10, 7. Pro- 
visionally, we must have in view three different localities with names 
equally beginning with : (i) the sea near the Laccadives, (2) Bengal, 
and (3) some part of Sumatra. 

12. Laft, v.i. under 14. 

13. The name oji, Bitxml, India, 157: ajk must be read meaning in 
Persian “moenia et munimentum castri vel urbis”, Vullers, i, 170. This 
legendary island marking the of longitude and latitude has given rise 
to much discussion and confusion.^ A mention of the Equinoctial, or 
Equatorial, Island is found in I.R,, 83 : Jazlrat istiwd al-layl wal-nahdr, 
who adds that the Indian Ocean, of which the area between Abyssinia and 
the furthest end of India is 8,000X2,700 miles, extends beyond this island 

* According to the Chinese annals of Ferrand, Qrwidjaya, 16-17, 166. 
the Sung dynasty (960-1279) the kings * It is posvsible that Sulayman’s 
of San-fo-ts’i, i.e. the Srivijaya kings of H.rk.nd a.s the name for the sea near the 
Palembang in Sumatra, had the title of Laccadives requires emendation. 
chan-pei. The latter (still unexplained!) ^ One of the possible sources of con- 
according to Ferrand ’s hypothesis must fusion could also be the Indian view on 

be the equivalent (in Chinese pronun- the existence of an island called Malaya- 

ciation) of the Arabic The annals dvipa on which lies the town of Lanka 
of the Ming "dynasty (1368-1644) sug- inaccessible to men, while Lanka is also 
gest that the name of the kingdom of the’ name of Ceylon; cf. Kirfel, Die 
Jambi (north-west of Palembang) is de- Kosrmgraphie der Tnder, Leipzig, 1920, 
rived from the same chan-pei. See p. 1 1 1 . 
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for 1,900 miles. Biruni is the principal authority on Bara. In his al-Qdnun 
al-Mas^udi h.t 


“The island Lank known in the books as the ‘Cupola of the 
Earth’ ......... 

“*Bara [sine punctis] mentioned by Fazari and Ya'qub b. 

Tariq . . . . . . . . . 

“ J amaktit situated at the extreme eastern limit ; Persians call 
it Jamagird . . . . 

“According to the Indians there is no habitation beyond 
these two (sic).” 


long. 
100° 50' 
190° 50' 
190° o' 


lat. 
o o 
0° o' 
0° o' 


Opposite Lank, Bara, and Jamakut, there is a note stating that these 
localities are “as if unknown {k-al-majhuldty\ The text of Or. 1997 is 
faulty and an additional numeration suggests the following order in which 
the localities should follow: . . . 4. Lank; 5. Sura island; 6. Jamakut; 
7. Bara. 

In the Tajhtm^ p. 140, § 239, Biruni says: “A central point of longitude 
between East and West of the habitable world is called the Cupola of 
the Earth. Sometimes it is described as lacking latitude because it is on the 
equator. We do not know whether this is an expression of opinion of the 
Persians, or others, at least the Greek books do not mention it. The Hindiis 
however say that it is a high place named Lanka, the home of devils.” 

Finally in his India, p. 157, transl. i, 303, Biruni more explicitly says: 
“Yamakoti is, according to Ya'qub [b. Tariq] and al-Fazari,^ the 

country where is the city Tara [read: Bdra\\ within the sea. I have not 
found the slightest trace of this name in Indian literature. As koti means 
castle and ^Yama (^j) is the Angel of Death, the word reminds me of 
Kangdiz, which, according to the Persians, had been built by Kayka’us, or 
Jam, in the most remote east, behind the sea. . . . Abu Ma'shar of Balkh 
has based his geographical canon on Kangdiz, as the 0° of longitude, or 
first meridian.” Reinaud, ox., ccxxii, ccxxxix, &c,, who first commented 
on this passage, showed how this Yamakoti (= Jamshidgird) 

(1) has got confused with the “Cupola of the Earth” 5 i) which in 

India was identified with the site of the town of Ujjain, "Otrjvr), misread 
in European medieval sources as “medius locus terrae dictus Arin”; ef. 
note to § 10, 18; 

(2) brought into connexion with the Lank (Lanka Island, Ceylon) through 
which the first meridian was also supposed to pass ; cf. Biruni, India, 
ch. XXX : “On Lanka, or Cupola of the Earth”. 

However, the irregular character of the Indian first meridian was ap- 
parent; therefore “on abandonna Fancienne base du meridien de Lanka 

^ Prof. H. von M2ik very kindly drew temporaries of the caliph Man§ur [a.d. 
my attention to this passage which I now 754—75], see Snter, Die Mathem. und 
quote from the Br. Mus. MS. Or. 1997, Astron.d.Araber, 1900, p.4, andSarton, 
f. 97r. O.C., i, 530. 

^ Both these astronomers were con- 
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et on reporta la Coupole d’ Arin a Touest. Mais ici on se partagea encore : 
quelques personnes (al-Battani, Mas'udi) . . . paraissaient avoir mis Arin au 
milieu de la mer, dans une ile imaginaire, entre TAfrique et la presqu’ile 
de rinde; pour les personnes qui . . . prolongeaient le continent africain 
du cote de I’est la coupole d’Arin se trouva dans une petite ile situee sur la 
c6te de I’Afrique, dans le Zanguebar”, Reinaud, o.c., p. ccxlv and the maps 
of al-Battani and Mas'udi, ibid., ad p. cclxxxii. 

Our author places the island at long. 90° and mentions it after H.r.nj and 
along with the islands of the Persian Gulf, consequently somewhere west, 
or north-west of India. Some light on current views as to its situation is 
thrown by Idrisi, transl. Jaubert, i, 171: “Subara [cf. § 10, 14.] . . . est 
voisine de Bile de Bara, laquelle est petite et ou croissent quelques cocotiers 
et le costus.” 

12. 14. and 15. lie in the Persian Gulf. 12. Laft is mentioned in 1 st., 107, 
where it is said that the island was also called Jasira ham Kdwan (or 
Barkdwdn). This last name is mentioned only in Sulayman, p. 16, and in 
L Kh., p. 62, according to whom it was inhabited by the Ibadite sectarians. 
It corresponds to the large island Qishm, on the northern promontory of 
which there is a village called Laft; see Tomaschek, Nearch, p. 48. Our 
author seems to be the first to speak of the commercial activity of Laft. 
14. 15. Uwal is one of the Bahrayn islands, Yaqut, i, 395. The pearl- 
fisheries of 15. Kharak, are mentioned in Isf., 32. 

16. 1 .R., 87, spells the name *Suqiltara, Yaqut, iii, loi, 543, Suqutra and 
Suqatrd; cf. Tkatsch, Sokotrd, in El. I.R., in his description of the Bahr 
al-Hind, mentions Socotra immediately after Bahrayn, 'Oman, and Masqat. 

17. 1 st, 13, 30, 31, 33, places Taran between the gulfs of Suez and 
'Aqaba {bayn al-Qulzum toa Ay la) and Jubaylat near Taran. The locality 
is famous for its winds and a whirlpool, and is reputed to be the place of 
Pharaoh’s death [Exodus, 14, 29]. Maq., ii, spells Yaqut, iii, 834, 
places the islands near liijaz. 

C. THE WESTERN OCEAN ^ 

18. I.R., 85, al-Khalidat corresponds to Ptolemy’s “Isles of the Blest”. 
Neither I.Kh., nor IsL, nor I.II. mention them. T.^., pp. 7-8. 

19. Ghadira, i.e. Cadiz, see Qudama, 231, and I.R. 85 ; Khuwarizim, 15 

[= Nallino, p. 48], has The Greek name is TdSeipa, Ptolemy, i, 3, 

Punic Gaddir (“wall”). See Seybold, Cadiz, in El. 

20 . 21. should really appear under D. - 

20. Rhodes is mentioned in Khuwarizml, p. 115, and I. Rusta, 98. In 
fact Ptolemy (Book I) attributes much importance to the parallel of Rhodes 
(lat. 36°), cf. below 26. In a.d. 130 Hipparchus observed in Rhodes the 
obliquity of ecliptics. Cf. also Ptolemy, v, 2. 

21. Arwadh, small island off TartCis in Syria, now Ruwad. The name 
cannot be directly derived from Ptolemy’s, "ApaBos (Geog., y, 14}. It is not 
found in any other ancient Muslim sources, except Tabari, ii, 163, 

‘ Cf. Barthold’s Preface, p. 7. 
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22. 23. Khuwarizmi, 89 [= Nallino, 50] mentions the islands (?) 
and of which the first is inhabited by the men and the second by the 
women. Nallino suggests the emendation of into ^Amazons. 

The myth of the Amazons found a favourable ground in the confusion of 
Kwen-en, a Finnish tribe north of the Bothnic Gulf, with kwen “woman” 
in Germanic languages. Cf. Idrisi, ii, 433, Idrisl-Tallgren, 34, 77, 140: 

Tallgren says that the island Nargen (off Reval = Tallinn) is called 
in Finnish Naissare “The island of the Woman, or the Women”. A story 
of the Town of Women {madinat al-ntsd), situated west of the Rtis, is 
reported in Ibrahim b. Ya'qub [circa a.d. 965], quoted in al-Bakri, p. 37, but 
here the details are entirely different : the women bear children from their 
slaves and kill the latter. An Island of Women situated west of Fu-lin 
(Roman Empire) is mentioned in Hsiian-Tsang, Si-yu-Ki (Julien), ii, 180 
(under Po-la-sse). » 

24. The form (as in Qudama, 231), hails evidently from a source 
different from that of quoted in § 42, 21. (as in I. Rusta, 85). 

25. easily < 4. yy* for J^] looks lilce a dittograph of 26. 

Jjf on which Khuwarizmi, 87, 151 [~ Nallino, 50] mentions a river. I. Kh., 
93, spells jiJy. 

26. Ptolemy, Geography , 'Book I, attributes much importance to the 
parallel of Thule (according to him lat. 73°) ; cf. also 20. above. Our author 
draws the Northern Polar circle (“the limit of the inhabited lands”) through 
Thule. Kiepert, Lehrhuch d. Alien Geographic, 1878, p. 533, identifies 
Thule with the Shetland Islands. On Maeotis, cf. § 3, 7. 

D. THE MEDITERRANEAN 

This list of islands in the Mediterranean does not exactly correspond to 
any of the lists known. To it must be added the islands 20. and 21. 

28, The mountain Jahal al-qilal (a promontory?) is mentioned in 1 st., 
71, and I.H., 136, as a very strong place seized by a party of Muslims and 
held by them against the Ifranja. According to 1 st. the length of the 
mountain is 2 day-marches, but I.H. reduces it to only 2 miles. I.I;!. 
adds that, like Mallorca, Jabal al-qilal is a dependency of Spain [probably 
on account of the origin of the invaders, as Prof, C. A. Nallino (letter of 
5. xi. 1932) kindly suggests to me}. Yaqut, i, 392, speaking of the Alanka- 
burda (Lombards) says that their country is vast and is situated half-way 
\bayn) between Constantinople and Spain: “it begins from a side of the 
Mediterranean {hahr al-khalij, cf. Yaqut, ii, 465) opposite the Jabal al-qilal 
and stretches opposite the Maghrib coast until it reaches the lands of 
Calabria (Qalazoriya)” . These data seem to refer to the greatest extension 
of the Lombard kingdom and at all events to the times before the latter 
was crushed by Charlemagne in A.D. 776, but we do not know whether the 
J. al-qilal was known under that name in the eighth century, or whether Yaqut 
has combined two different sources. The mountain is taken clearly as the 
western (north-western) limit of the Lombard kingdom which grosso modo 
extended over the whole of Italy, with the exception of Venice, Ravenna, 
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Rome, Pentapolis, Naples, and the southernmost parts of Calabria and 
Apulia. Juynboll, the editor of the Mardsid al-IttiW [an abridgement of 
Yaqiit’s Mu^jam al~hulddt{\, i, 185, thought first that the “island” was to be 
sought near the Gulf of Genoa “secundum mappam, aliquam insulam 
cogites, in sinu Genuensi propriorem”. But in the meantime he published, 
V, 35-8, a remarkable letter by Reinaud in which the French orientalist 
suggested the identification of J abal al-qilal with Fraxinetum , which the Arabs 
occupied towards a.d. 889 and kept till about 972. This Fraxinetum w'as 
further identified by Reinaud with La garde Frainet in the For St des Maures, 
which is situated on the French Riviera, in the mountainous region south 
of Draguignan, between Frejus and Toulon, and more exactly north of the 
St. Tropez Gulf. On the Arab invasion of Provence see Reinaud, Invasions 
des Sarrasinsen France, Vzrn, 1836, pp. 155-225, Amari,BzM Arabo-Stcula, 
1880, p. 2, Poupardin, Le Royaume de Provence sons les Carolingiens, Paris, 
1901, pp. 243-73. Reinaud’s identification is still the accepted one. The 
details of the regarding the silver mine and the high mountain to the 

west of the Jabal al-qilal are not found elsewhere. The high mountain could 
be identified with the Massif des Maures which stretches north and south- 
west of the Fraxinetum. The mention by our author of the “Roman land”, 
or the “town of Rome” in the neighbourhood of the Jabal al-qilal may be 
related to the old text on the Lombards reproduced in Yaqut.^ 

29. Is^ and I.IJ. give no dimensions of Cyprus. In L Rusta, 85, its 
periphery is evaluated at 300 miles, but Qud 5 ma and al-Battani (quoted by 
de Goeje, ibid,, 85 1) reckon its circuit as being 350 miles, as in our author. 

30. stands certainly for jKdpvoff, i.e. Corsica, Ptolemy, iii, 2. 
This usually mis-spelt name is found in I. Rusta, 85 (with a periphery of 
200 miles), as well as in Qudama and al-Battani (quoted ibid., 8 $d), The 
position of Corsica is confused by our author with that of Crete. 

31. corresponds to (var. in Qudama, 231, which is Yabis 
’'E^vaaos, now Ibiza, one of the Balearic islands. [Not to be confused with 
iJW- (iklU- jaDW) which I.H., 136, places between Sicily and Crete.] 

32. 1 st., 70, and I.H., 136, place Sicily very close to the Ifranja (Franks) 
and give similar dimensions of 7 marhalas in length (and 4 in width), while 
I. Rusta, 85, following his system, gives its periphery as being of 500 miles. 

33. Sardinia is mentioned in I. Kh., 109 (there lives the patrician 
governor of all the islands), in Qudama, 331 (under a different form Ll>.) 
and in I. Rusta, 85, who also estimates the length of its periphery as 300 
miles. Our author evidently confuses Sardinia with Sicily for he places Sar- 
dinia south of Riimiya, whereas the Imperial treasure is mentioned in Sicily. 

34. Crete (usually Iqritish, I. Kh., 112, 1 st., 70) has the same periphery 
in I. Rusta, 75 (where the name has the form Iqritiya). The position of 
this island is confused with that of Cyprus. 

E. The name 35. KabMhan “the blue one” belongs certainly to the lake 
itself called in Strabo, xi, 2, Xtfivrjv rrjv Enavrav, tezd: *Ka 7 ravTavyOld 

* [The best identification for the high mountain would be the Alps, Then J.-Q. 
could be taken for the island of Elba, cf. Juynboirs suggestion.] 
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Persian kapauta, cf. Marqiiait, Eransalir, 143. [The word is now attested 
in kdsaka hya kapauta “lapis lazuli” in Darius’s “charte de fondation” ed. 
by V. Scheil.] There are several islands in the north-eastern part of the 
sea but the existence of considerable villages on them is open to doubt, 
unless the peninsula Shahu, Tabari, iii, 1171, Shahi, is understood here. 
See Minorsky, Mara gh a, Maraud, Tabriz, and Urmiya, in EL 

F. The island Jazirat al-Bdb according to the description is the “Madder 
Jazira-yi Ruynds which is mentioned in Khaqanfs well-luiown ode 
referring to a Russian raid in Shirvan towards a.d. i 175. Cf. also Dimashqi, 
ed. Mehren, 147, and Nuzhat al-qulub, GMS, 239: cj_yr. There are 

no islands in the immediate neighbourhood of Darband. Khanikoff, in 
Melanges Asiatiques, iii, 13 1, identifies the Madder Island with the Sara 
Island off Lankuran, while Westberg, Jbwr. Min. Narod. Prosv., 1908, xiv, 
7, thinks that the peninsula of Apsheron (Absharan), on which Baku stands, 
is meant here. 

37, Siyah-kuh, on the north-eastern coast of the Caspian, is now knowm 
under the Turkish name Manghishlaq, on which see Barthold in EL 
1 st,, 319, says that the Turks “recently” seized Siyah-kuh. 

38. The MS. vocalizes Dihistanan-sur [in which -sur is hardly con- 
nected with the name of the local prince *Chur]. It is tempting to 
read the name as *D.-sar, in which case it would mean “the promontory 
of D.”, cf. Miyanasar, the headland protecting the Gulf of Astarabad. The 
promontory must correspond to that of the Bay of Hasan-quli by the 
estuary of the Atrak, near the district of Dihistan, “the country of the ancient 
people 2Jdat, Dahae” ; cf. Hoffmann, Auszuge aus syrischen Akten, Leipzig, 
1880, 377-81, and Minorsky, Mesjihad-i Mestoriydn in El. On the other 
hand, Dihistanan-sur (or -sar) very probably is the place where Firdausi, ed. 
Vullers, i, 115, places the Dizh-i Alanan, cf. Marquart, Komanen, 109, 
Minorsky, Turdn, in EL On the falcons caught on the islands lying 
opposite the Jurjan coast, see Mas'udi, Muruj, i, 433. 

§ 5. The Mountains 

This chapter is particularly important as reflecting the author’s concep- 
tion of the surface of the Earth, see Map i. 

I. The Arabic name of al-TdHnfil-bahr most probably means only “pro- 
truding into the sea” ; cf. Biruni, Careow, 3rd climate : al-Mahdiya Wldanfin 
tdHninfil-hahr. If eventually tdHn be taken in the sense of “striking” it may 
refer to some legend of the Alexandrian (?) lore. So Dimashqi (a.d. 1325), 
Cosmographie, SPb., 1866, p. 170, speaking of the Sea of Darkness {bahr 
al-zulumdt) at the extreme limit of the inhabited world says: “on the coast 
towards the north, there are three stone statues cut in the rock and looking 
formidable. With their hands stretched towards the sea they show by their 
threatening air that there is no passage beyond there”. Cf. Mzik, Para- 
geographiscHe Elemente., who similarly explains Khuwarizmi’s al-QaVat al- 
mudfa by a story found in the Abrige des Merveilles, tr. by Carra de Vaux, 
p. 46. As the easternmost mountain of the world Ibn Sa^id (13th cent.) 

o 
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names Jahal al-sdhab “Mountain of the clouds”, see Ferrand, Relations, 
p. 334. The additional details found in § 7, i. though very vague, lend more 
reality to al-TdHn fil-bahr and seem to refer to the locality between Shan- 
tung and Corea. 

2. Sarandib — Ceylon is regarded as belonging to China, § 9, 23. 
Khuwarizmi, 40, calls the mountain of Ceylon (Adam’s peak) Ruhun [Ssk. 
tohana “ascent” and, as a proper name, “Adam’s Peak”]. The mention of 
the first clime, while as a rule our text does not mention the climes, is 
curious and points perhaps to Jayhanl. On the products of Ceylon 
cf. also § 9, 23. and Qazwini’s list, ^Ajd'ib al-makhluqdt, 112. 

3. It is difficult to see how the Manisa' range is connected with a “corner” 
of Ceylon but under § 6, i. it is again called the Sarandib mountain. 
Possibly Ceylon is here confused with Sumatra. The sections of the 
range are as follows : 

a. Between the imaginary “corner” of Ceylon and the boundary of 
Hindustan with China. This first part of the Manisa must represent the 
longitudinal chains of the Malay peninsula. 

h. Eastern frontier of Tibet towards China (the ranges running west of 
Ssu-chuan?). Rang-Rong (?), on which see § ii, i., must accordingly be 
looked for in the south-east of Tibet. 

c. The stretch of the Manisa where from the south-to-north direction it 
bends to the north-west, shutting off China from the Tibetan N.zvan (cf. 
§11,3), seems to correspond to the Nan-shan mountains separating Kan-su 
from the Koko-nor and Tsaidam. 

d. The part of the range dividing Tusmat (Tzoifmf) from China “up to 
the end of the desert (forming) the extremity of China” must be the 
Altin-tagh and K’un-lun separating northern Tibet from the Taklamakan 
desert. Possibly instead of “between Tflsmat and China” (spelt we 
must read “between Tusamt and Khotan” (0^).^ On a similar confusion 
in writing of with see Barthold’s Preface, p. 25. On TOsmat see 
§11,9. On Khotan § 9, 18. 

e. Some connecting words must have fallen out in the description of the 
final portion of the Manisa which is represented as stretching in the north 
into Turkestan towards Taraz and Shilji (on the latter see § 25, 93. and 1 st., 
281). This stretch must correspond to the westernmost T’ien-shan and, 
farther north, to the ranges forming the eastern barrier of the Jaxartes basin, 
for under § 6, 21. the sources of the Khatlam river {i.e. the Narin) are placed 
on the Manisa. The mention of Taraz and Shilji seems to indicate for the 
last portion of the Manisa the Alexandrovsky range forming the watershed 
between the Jaxartes and the rivers Chd, Talas, &c., which finally disappear 
in the sands. On the other hand, the real continuation of the T’ien-shan, 

* This is the vocalization indicated in region of two depressions”, or “the 
the text. The origin of the name remains range separating two depressions”, 
obscure. In Tibetan Dr. Unkrig sug- * The name of China usually appears 
gests stnad gnis sa, pronounced maHisa in our text as Chmistdn. 
with the approximate meaning of “the 
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resp. its central and eastern parts, is only mentioned as “joined” to the 
Manisa (cf. infra, 7. Ighraj-art and 6. Tafqan). 

Consequently the Manisa range is composed of the mountains skirting 
Tibet on the east, then looping round the southern and western part of 
Chinese Turkestan and finally forming, towards the north, the eastern 
barrier of the Jaxartes basin. 

4. These are the ramifications of the Manisa, such as the mountains 
separating the basins of the Yang-tze and Huang-ho in China, the moun- 
tains of the Central Plateau of Tibet and the off-shoots of the Alexan- 
drovsky range. 

5. This statement presupposes the existence in our author’s source of 
some detailed list of the mountains of China. 

6. olii-W is perhaps a mis-spelling for Turfan. The mountains must 
be the eastern T’ien-shan (Boghdo) — separating Turfan (in the south) from 
Dzungaria (in the north). The capital of the Toghuzghuz Chinanj-kath 
(Khara-Khocho) stood near it, § 12, i. The length of 4 farsakhs may refer 
only to the central peak. 

,7. This range is certainly the central T’ien-shan stretching north of 
Kucha, Aq-su, &c. The reading of the name Ighraj-art, in Turkish “the 
col of Ighraj”, is not certain but as under § 6, 5. it is vocalized Irghdj (with 
metathesis) the form Ighraj has been adopted. The mountain (and the pass) 
of Ighraj-art, situated “in the neighbourhood” of the river Khuland-ghun 
(§ 6, 3.) is either the Muz-art, or the lower’^ and more western Bedel-pass. 
More likely the Ighraj-art is the Muz-art, if we judge by the description 
under § 12, 17, (cf. note to § 6, 3.) and by the fact that the Ili river is said to 
rise from it (§ 6, 5). The stage of Ighraj-art (§ 12, 17.) lay on the Toghuz- 
ghuz territory, but the mountain of Ighraj-art traversed the Yaghma 
territory (§ 13, i.) as well. It is difficult to say whether (under § 6, 
5.: ^\cj') is responsible for the second part of ^\s. dyjJ (§ 15, 6-) which 
probably lay south of the Western T’ien-shan, see note to § 3, 17. Cf. also 

8. This range seems to run to the north-west of the Toghuzghuz terri- 
tory, north of the Issik-kul, and consequently corresponds to the Kungey- 
Ala-tau from the western extremity of which^ a branch shoots off north- 
wards, i.e. at a right angle. This branch separates the basins of the Hi and 
Chu, and on it are situated such passes as Kastek (7780 f .) &c. ^ This “Ili-Chu 
range” seems to be the branch mentioned at the end of 8. as “stretching off 
towards the Khirkhiz country”. Several other passages in our book (see 
notes to § 14) also point to the presence of the Khirkhiz in the region north 
of Kastek, but though the meaning of the text is clear, the accuracy of the 
author’s statement cannot yet be controlled by any other contemporary 
evidence. The name Tul.s {^Tiilds ?) given in the text to the range is known 

* Alt. 14,000 feet. ^ Farther north the height rapidly 

^ More exactly, of the “Trans-Ili decreases and here the range is crossed 
Alatau” which is a parallel range running now by the “Turksib” railway. See 
to the north of the Kiingey Ala-tau. Maps v and vi. 
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to us only at an entirely different place. According to the Zafar-ndma, i, 
495, in 792/1390 Timur sent from Tashkent an expedition against the khan 
Qamar al-din. The troops marched north of the Issik-kul and crossed the 
rivers Hi and Qara-tal. On reaching the Irtish they learned that Qamar 
al-din had already crossed this latter river and taken the direction of Tiilas 
“in the woods of which sable-martens (samur) and ermine (qdqum) are 
found”. These details point certainly to the wooded Altai mountains and 
it is curious that the fauna mentioned by our author in his Tulas resembles 
that of its namesalce of the Zafar-ndma. If now we revert to Gardizi, who cer- 
tainly utilized much the same sources as our author, we shall find a locality 
Manb.klti, abounding in “sable-martens, grey squirrels and musk-deer”, 
on the road leading (in a northerly direction) from the Toghuzghuz terri- 
tory to that of the Khirkhiz. The distances in Gardizi are vague (see note 
to § 14), but the Manb.klu mountain seems to stand at four days’ distance 
south (or south-west) of the Kukman {*Kdkmdn) mentioned also in the 
Orkhon inscriptions and identified with the mountains of the Upper' 
Yenisei, cf. Barthold, Report, p. no. In this case Manb.klti (with its 
peculiar fauna !) must also refer to the Altai region. As the expansion of 
the Khirkhiz (§ 14) took place westwards it would be natural to find a tribe 
of theirs in the Altai. [So too I understand qurba Khirkhiz in IsL zSig.] 

To sum up : geographically our author’s description of the range running 
north of the Issik-kul and its northern offshoot is correct, but he may have 
transferred to it some characteristics borrowed from a different source and 
belonging to some range lying farther to the east (Tulas = Altai?). For 
an explanation see p. 286, n. i. 

9, In this important paragraph on the “Belt of the Earth” an attempt is 
made to link up the Central Indian hills with the highest ranges forming the 
north-eastern border of India ; these again are linked up with the mountains 
north and south of the Oxus and finally with the Elburz. See the map 
“Orographical features” in Imp. Gazetteer of India, vol. xxvi, plate 4, and 
S. G. Burrard and H. H. Hayden, A Sketch of the Geography and Geology 
of the Himalaya Mountains and Tibet, revised edition, Delhi, 1933. 

The Central Indian range is represented as starting from the western 
coast of India, stretching eastwards and then splitting into two so that its 
outer ramification (9 a) comprises the Himalaya, Karakorum, Pamir, and the 
ranges north of the Oxus, while its inner ramification (9 B) comprises the 
part of the Himalaya immediately north of Kashmir which is then con- 
nected with the Hindukush, &c. 

The paragraph on the Central Indian hills must be examined in the light 
of the description of the Lesser Mihran(§ 6, 16.) which in its lower course 
is said to flow through the limits of Kflll. This Ktili of Kanbaya must be 
clearly distinguished from the Khli estuary of the Indus (§ 6, 13.). It is 
difficult to decide whether the starting-point of the hills is taken south or 
north of the Narbada, but the presumption is for the south, as the hills 
descend here much nearer to the coast and possess a peak of 5,261 ft. (Saler, 
south of the Tapti) which is the prominent landmark of the whole of Central 
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India. SamGr, or Sawur (indistinctly written), can hardly have anything to 
do with the coastal SamQr mentioned in § 10, 14. Geographically it would be 
tempting to identify our SamQr (jt ~ cl) with Chandor (Chandor hills west 
of Ajanta), after which the line of the hills takes in fact a north-eastern direc- 
tion, Following our text, the range splits into two in, or beyond Hital (?). 
The latter (§ 10, 41.) is certainly a Transgangetic and Sub -Himalayan 
locality but our author, totally silent on the existence of the Ganges, does 
not explain how the hills coming from the west cross this great river. In 
spite of his opinion, the hills split off west of the Ganges. When their line 
south of the Narbada and Tapti reaches the sources of the Narbada, it 
bifurcates : the eastern branch follows the previous direction and forms the 
watershed between the Ganges and the rivers flowing more to the south 
towards the Bay of Bengal, while the other branch bends round the right 
bank of the Narbada, following first a western direction (Vindhya range) 
and then a northern one (Aravalli range). This is presumably the situation 
which our source originally had in view. 

9 A. The “northward” line (in reality stretching eastwards) was then 
supposed to join the Himalaya and skirt Tithal and Nital, cf. § 10, 41.-3.^ 
Here comes a curious detail : the range is continued not by the mountains 
lying immediately north {i.e. north of the Sutlej gorge) but by the ranges 
lying farther east and forming the real watershed between the Trans- 
Himalayan part of the Indus basin and the plateau of Tibet. The further 
continuation of the range is formed by the Pamir mountains (Alay ?) and the 
northern watershed of the Oxus (on Buttaman see Barthold, Turkestan, 82). 

9 A a are the ramifications of 9 a, filling the extremely mountainous country 
north of the Upper Oxus; Khuttalan is the region lying between the Panj 
and the Vaksh (§ 6, 8.-9.) while Buttaman stretches between the Vakhsh and 
Samarqand (§ 6, lo-ii). The two branches of Khuttalan seem to corre- 
spond to the Trans- Alay and Alay ranges stretching respectively south and 
north of the upper Vakhsh (cf. note to § 6, 18.). The range between the 
Daryassha and Chaghaniyan is that of plisar, which forms the southern 
watershed of the Zarafshan in the basin of which both Samarqand and Bu- 
khara are situated. 

9 B. corresponds to the Vindhya-Aravalli range forming the southern 
barrier of the Ganges basin (which was under the sway of the king of 
Qinnauj of the Gurjara dynasty, cf. § 10, 46.). On the impossibility of its 
branching off from Hibtal (Hital) v.s. 9 a. The continuation of the Aravalli 
range is the watershed of the Ganges and the Indus, and consequently the 
dominions of the “continental Jaba” (cf. § 10,45 .)^ must be looked for in the 
basin of the Indus, and probably south of Kashmir. The further extension 
of 9B must comprise the northern part of the Great Himalaya (f.c. the 
range west of the upper course of the Indus, towering over Kashmir), the 

y Our text, V.S., line s, presupposes ^ Bordering on the possessions of *a!- 
the splitting off of the main range in Jura (§ 10, 46,), evidently identical with 
Hital and the latter is not mentioned the king of Qinnauj. 
again under 9 A. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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watershed between the sources of the Indus and the Oxus and the Hindu- 
kush.^ The latter is then linked up with the ranges of northern Persia, but 
the Elburz range is not continued beyond Gilan. The Q.s.k {^Qasak}) 
mountain belonging to 9 b is not mentioned in any other known source. No 
particular precision is expected from its location in, or near the kingdom of 
Lhrz (Jurz, § 10,46.), of which, according to § 10, 57. , Kashmir was a depen- 
dency. This mountain grosso modo stands for the watershed between the 
sources of the Indus and the Oxus (or more particularly the Khurnab, see 
note to § 6, 14.). The name *Qasak is curious. Ptolemy, vi, 15, mentions a 
locality called Kaalaxdipa in the Scythia-outside-the-Imaos, i.e. east of the 
range separating the Pamir plateau from Kashgharia. In § 6, 14. the Qasak 
“is also called Kuh-iyakh {i.e. Mountain of Ice)”, which looks like a Persian 
translation of the native term.^ The Turkish equivalent of this would be 
Muz-tagh, which is a common term in the region : Muz-tagh-ata, west of 
Yarkand, Muz-tagh, south of Khotan, to say nothing of the Muz-art, north- 
west of Kucha. The nearest identification would be with the Muz-tagh-ata 
but the latter lies too much to the north for our purpose (on 9 a, not on 9 b) 
and the decisive indication as to the situation of Qasak is the story quoted 
under § 6, 14. 

gBa. Here we are in the region -which our author knows very closely, 
though his description of it is involved. He rightly considers the locality 
of San-va-Gharyak (now Sangcharak), lying on the Abi-Safid upstream 
from Sar-i Pul, as the point near which the main chain splits off. He first 
describes the range of Siyah-koh following the Herat -river on the south [but 
commits an error in saying that Aspuzar (Isfizar) lies north of it] ; he further 
connects it with the mountains of southern Khorasan and follows them up 
to the region of NishapQr and Sabzavar between which towns the line of the 
hills passes to the north of the great Khorasan road. [More correctly, this 
passage takes place between Mashhad and NishSpur.] See Map viii. 

9 B h. Here our author describes the central part of the knot of the HindQ- 
kush and Koh-i Baba mountains with their southward ramifications towards 
the headwaters of the Kabul river and the Hilmand. The valley near Ghtir 
resembling a finger-ring must be Dasht-i Navur (some 50 km. west of 
Ghazni) which has no outlet. [Navur {nor) in Mongolian means “lake”.] 

9BC describes the northern branch of the mountains (Band-i Turkistan) 
starting from near San-va-Charyak. On the localities mentioned see notes 
to § 23, 53. &c.^ In the west the Band-i Turkistan is linked with the outer 


In reality the Hindukush con- 
tinues the Kara-korum range, which 
according to our author belongs to 9 A 
and not 9 B. 

^ The language to which the name [as 
well as -gftww, v.s., 3] belongs remains 
mysterious. One might recall at this 
occasion the still puzzling Scythian 
name of the Caucasian mountains quoted 
by Pliny, Natur. hist., 6, 50, “croucasis. 


nive candidus”, cf. Marquart, Woher 
stammt der Name Kaukasus ?, in Cauca- 
sica, fasc. 6, i. Teil, 1930, p. 31. For 
the second element of the name cf . also 
the Greek forms Kavkaaos, KavKams. 

® In this description does not 

seem to mean that the range separates 
the points mentioned but simply that 
it stretches along them. Cf.p. 63, line 37. 
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(northern) range of Khorasan separating the latter from the Atak (“the skirt 
of the mountains”, i.e. the Transcaspian province, now Turkmenistan). 
The author skips the valley of the upper Atrak [which he confuses with the 
Gurgan, § 6, 50.] and passes on to the range stretching south of the Atrak. 
On the south-western face of this latter range is situated the gorge from 
which rises the Gurgan river and which was known under the name of 
Dinar-zari. Ist, 317, gives the following itinerary from Jurjan to Khorasan : 
from Jurjan to Dinar-zari one marhala; thence to AmlutlO (>Armtit-'Ali ?) 
ditto ; thence to Ajugh ( ?) ditto ; thence to Sibdast ditto ; thence to Isfara’in 
ditto.^ In the Tankh-i Bayhaqtijs/ioxley)^ P-255, Dinar-zari is described as 
a gorge (sar-darra) on the way from Nishapur to Gurgan; Zahir al-din, 
Tdnkh-i Tabaristdn (ed. Dorn), p. 19, describes Dinar-chari as the eastern 
frontier of Tabaristan. Nowadays the gorge is called Dahana-yi Gurgan. 
The “mountain on the other side of the valley” is that stretching along the 
left bank of the Gurgan river and separating Gurgan (in the north) from 
Isfarayin (in the south). Farther to the west it is continued by the Mazan- 
daran mountains. The author still distinguishes the two ranges : his g e is 
the range of Mazandaran as seen from the south (from Simnan, Rayy, &c.) 
while his gBc overlooking Amol is the northern face of the same orographic 
system. According to his notion the two branches meet in the region of Rayy. 
Between the two ranges must then lie the Mazandaran highlands. Such a 
view can be explained by the intricate character of the MSzandaran moun- 
tains sloping down towards the Caspian in several gradients. See A. F. 
Stahl’s map of the Caspian mountains (Petermann’s Mitteilungen, 1937, 
Heft 7-8), utilized also in the annex to Rabino’s Mazandarm. 

I have not found elsewhere the mention of the Arabic term Mintaqat 
al-Ard in the sense in which our author uses it.^ But a similar conception 
is found in I.H. who, pp. 109-11, gives an account of the mountain stretch- 
ing along “the spine of the earth” \jabaVala zahr al-ard) which “begins in 
the East in China, (where) it comes out from the Ocean, and (directs itself) 
to Vakhkhan. It traverses Tibet, in its western parts and not its centre, and 
the eastern parts of the Kharlukh land, until it penetrates into Farghana 
which is within the Islamic limits. The ridge {sadr) of the mountain 
stretches over Farghana towards the mountain of Buttam situated south of 
Ushriasana. . . , Then it directs itself towards Saraarqand skirting it also on 
the south, goes towards ... Kishsh and Nasaf and the region of Zamm. 
Then it crosses the Jayhfm and ... goes westwards to Juzjan . . . and over 
Talaqan to Marw ar-rudh and 'J'tis . . . leaving Nisabur to the east [cf. 
supra 9 B a]. Then it stretches to Rayy . . . while the mountains of Jurjan, 
Tabaristan, GilSn and Daylam branch off from it. Then it joins the 
‘Napier, The northern frontier of West, Oxford, 1880, ch. xii, where the 
Khordsdn, Gjf., 1876, shows on his map Alburz is represented as stretching 
“Dasht-i Armdt-AH” between the nor- “around this earth and connected with 
them source of the GurgSn and the pass the sky” whereas the other mountains, 
of Simalghan. 2244 in number, “have grown out of 

^ The idea may be of Zoroastrian Alburz”. 
origin. Qf.Bundahishnftr.hyE.W. 
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mountains of Adharbayjan.” It stretches on the right of the road from Rayy 
to Hulwan, then turns north towards Tahrlt and Amid sending off its 
branches into Armenia and towards the Caucasus (al-Oabq). Then it con- 
tinues towards Mar'ash where it joins the range coming from Syria, 
Through the latter the principal range is united to the North African 
mountains which stretch on to the Atlantic. 

If the general idea of LH!. and of our author is practically the same, they 
differ considerably in details. The H.'A. gives much more exact informa- 
tion on Tibet, India, the region of the Hindukush and the Caucasus, On 
the other hand, our author is silent on the supposed African extension of 
the Syrian mountains. 

10. The Kufij mountains, according to our author, occupied an extensive 
area between Jiruft and the sea, cf. 1 st., 164. They correspond grosso modo 
to the ranges which separate the closed basin of Jaz-Moriyan from the sea, 
such as Kuh-i Bashakirt (6,800 feet), Kuhran (7,095 feet), &c. On the 
Kufij cf. § 38, 7. The Barijan ( 1 st., 167, Bariz) separates jiruft from Bam. 
The highlands of Abu Ghanim, according to 1 st., 164, lay north of the 
Kufij, and according to our § 28, 7. they must be the mountains to the south 
of Klianu (Ktih-i Dasht-gird?). The silver mountain west of Jiruft towards 
Khabr is probably the Siyah Kuh. See 1:3,000,000 Map of Persia. 

1 1 . South-east of the Niriz lake in Pars there is a knot of mountains where 
several chains running north-west to south-east unite. Our author arbitra- 
rily makes the mountain shutting off Fasa from Darab the starting-point 
of a range which, after a sweep to the east to%vards Kirman, turns in the 
opposite direction of south-east to north-west. This range is then brought 
into connexion with that forming the western border of Isfahan, with that 
of Northern Luristan, with the Alvand and further with the ranges of 
Persian Kurdistan and Adharbayjan. The evidence for the locality of 
Rtidhan (on the road from Kirman to Yazd) has been examined by Le 
Strange, o,c., 286, where Rtidhan is placed near Gulnabad. Tds (?) in 
our text corresponds to Unas which is identified with Bahramabad, but the 
reading of the names Unas, Tas, &c,, is not certain, cf. 1 st., 102 d. 
Abu Dulaf’s Karaj lay on the road from Isfahan to Hamadan near the 
present-day Sultanabad, cf. § 31, 5. The Sahand mountain (between 
Maragha and Tabriz) is evidently considered as the northern end of the 
range. 

The author’s idea was to describe the inner chain of the western moun- 
tains of Persia, as opposed to the outer range stretching between the Persian 
Gulf and the Ararat. The idea is not inaccurate, but some misunder- 
standings in details were natural. Even 1 st., 97, had to give up the task of 
describing in detail the mountains of his native Pars “because there are 
few towns in Pars where there is not a mountain, or whence one cannot see 
some mountain”. Our author has translated the first part of this state- 
ment word for word. The Kuh-Gilu (*G^/d9;(2) mountains are usually 
reckoned to Pars. The present day Kuh-GilQ is reduced to the territory 
between Basht and Behbehan, cf. Minorsky , Luristan, in El. 
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12. The mountain stretching between the Kimak (cf. § i8) and Khirkhiz 
(cf. § 14) looks like the Altai near which the Irtish (§ 6, 42.) rises. The Altai 
is further supposed to be linked up with the hills standing west of the 
Irtish, among which the K.ndav.r mountain must be sought. Barthold 
reads this name Kandir (?) and Marquart Komanen, 92, 205: Kand-or (?) 
and Kunddvar a reference to Persian kundmar “army-leader, hero”). 
I now feel inclined to identify K.nddv.r with the mountain described by 
BirQm, Chronology, ed, Sachau, 264 (transl. 255);“similar to this little lake 
(i.e. Sabzarild, v.s. § 3, 27.) is a sweet-water well in the district of the 
Kimak in a mountain called jjSo as large as a great shield. The surface 
of its water is always on a level with its margin. Frequently a whole army 
drinks out of this well and still it does not decrease as much as the breadth 
of a finger. Close to this well there are the traces of the foot, two hands 
with the fingers, and two knees of a man who had been worshipping here; 
also the traces of the foot of a child and of the hooves of an ass. The 
Ghuzzi Turks worship those traces when they see them,” 

Marquart’s restoration, Komanen, joi, of Mnkwr as '*min kdl “thousand 
lakes” is inadequate from the point of view of Biruni’s description. One 
can assume that in Gardizi K.nd.dv.r the alif is only a tribute to the 
Persian popular etymology [most suspect with regard to such a 

remote Turkish territory as ours] . Then jjlxT improved into would 

look very much like But even supposing that the two names are 

identical it is not easy to decide which form must be given preference. 
For M.nkwr we have the parallel of a Qipchaq clan Ijlcl jjSG quoted in 
al-Warraq (d. a.d. 1318), Marquart ibid. 157, and the name of a Kurdish 
tribe Mangur which is very probably of Turkish or Mongol origin, see 
Minorsky Sa'udy-bulak in El. The form K.ndwr (yk.ndilr) has in its favour 
the parallel of a Turkish title on which ’o.i., note to § 32, and also some 
resemblance to the present name mentioned in the note to § 18. 

As regards the location of the mountain we must consider the possibility 
of the road to the Kimak (§ 18) having in the course of time changed its 
direction. If K.nddv.r was found on the original route of which the 
starting point was near Taraz (Talas), Marquart’s identification of it with 
the Ulu-tau is still the best. This mountain has a peak of 631 metres == 
2,070 feet and forms the watershed between the Sari-su and Tars-aqan, 
the latter being one of the feeders of the Ishim, If, on the other hand, the 
route started from the lower course of the Jaxartes (Gardizi, 83) it would 
be necessary to look for the K.nddv.r between the sources of the more 
northern Turghai and the western loop of the Ishim, though the heights 
in this locality are insignificant. Finally if GardizI’s route was imagined 
to run northwards (towards some other, or some later, part of the Kimak 
territory) the K.nddv.r could be identified with the Mugojar mountains 
(see note to § 18). [On the name p. 308, note i.] 

13. The Savalan, which stands 16,800 feet, can be called small only in 
the sense that it does not belong to a long chain, 

14. See Herzfeld, Bdrimma, in El, The name BSrimma was applied to 
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the present-day Hamrin where the Tigris cuts the latter south of the 
estuary of the Lesser Zab and north of Takrit. The Hamrin is a long range 
of reddish hills following on the west the border range of the Persian plateau. 

75 j vaguely says that “in the east” it stretches to the limits of Kirman ; 
and that “it is (also) the mountain of Masabadhan”. From this it is evident 
that the Barimma was confused with the southern part of the western outer 
range of Persia (on the inner range see above ii,). Our author is entirely 
wrong when he takes the “Barimma” for the starting-point of the northern 
part of the same outer range of Persia {i.e. the present “frontier range” 
between Persia on the one hand and ' Iraq and Turkey on the other). In the 
north the connexion of the Ararat with the Qara-bagh (highlands west of 
Bar da' a) is imaginary. 

16. The Judi stands in Bohtan, north of the Tigris and north-east of 
Jazira-ibn-'Omar. On its association with Noah’s aTro^arrjpLov see Streck, 
Djiidt, in El and Markwart, Sudarmenien, pp. 349, 352. The town of 
Mardin is situated on a cliff at an altitude of i,igo metres and its fortress 
lies 100 metres higher above it. The range of the Mardin mountains was 
called in antiquity Masius, or "I^aXas. See Minorsky, Mardin^ in El. 

17. Tihama is the low coastal region along the Red Sea overlooked by a 
long range of mountains. Ghazwan is the mountain on which Ta’if is 
situated, 1 st., 19. The Shibam mountain is situated at 2 days distance 
towards the south-west of San'a, see Grohmann, Shibam I, in El. The 
mountain “at the end of Tihama” is Mudhaikhira, see 1 st,, 24, where both 
its length of 20 fars. and its conquest by Muhammad b. Fadl are mentioned ; 
cf. I. Kh., 106, v.s. 21. The two mountains of the Tayy territory, in Central 
Arabia, have nothing to do with Tihama. Their names are Aja’ and 
Salma, see Yaqut, ii, 20 (Jabalan), i, 122 and iii, 120. 

18. This composite range of mountains consists of the Sinai and the 
Syrian mountains, of the Armenian Taurus, of the Lesser Caucasus 
(Alagez < Armenian Aragats, &c.) and of the Eastern Caucasus, The term 
“Qabq” covers the principalities of Daghestan. From the Sinai to the 
Caspian our author’s range runs approximately south-west to north-east, 
but in the neighbourhood of the Caspian it changes its direction sharply 
running now from SE. to NW., and follows the eastern (outer) line of the 
Daghestan mountains, grosso modo from Darband to the Darial pass. But 
then instead of continuing straight to the Black Sea, the range, in our 
author’s opinion, takes a northern direction across the eastern part of 
Russia (stretching, as it seems, west of the Volga). This imaginary longitu- 
dinal range explains some of the puzzling statements in our text, cf. §§ 47 
and 50, where a “Khazar mountain” separates on the east the Khazarian 
Pechenegs from the Khazars; § 46, where a mountain is mentioned to the 
east of the Mirvat; § 53, where a mountain is mentioned west of the 
V.n.nd.r. It is possible that this mountain represents the watershed be- 
tween the Caspian and Black seas and that its extension to the north is 
due to the fact that our author wrongly moved to the east the peoples 
Mirvat and V.n.nd.r who were divided by the Carpathians. This latter 
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range was then imagined to stand somewhere in Eastern Russia near the 
Volga! 

On the Lukam cf. 1 st., 14 and 56, who also mentions the tribes Bahra and 
Tanukh. [*a/“? 7 AMm<Syr. ukkdmd “black”, Marquart, Streifziige, 347.] 

18 A. The Taurus in Asia Minor, 

18 B. The central and western part of the Great Caucasian range is 
represented as starting from Daghestan within the loop which the principal 
(outer) range is supposed to make here. The real Caucasus, treated here as 
a branch of that outer range, stretches west to the Georgian (Black) Sea. 
Lower down (22.) it is called “Georgian mountain”. See Map xi. 

18 c. This offshoot of the great range (18.) starting from the middle Sarir 
in an easterly direction corresponds to the lofty chain (heights reaching 
13,656 feet) which separates the basin of the Qoy-su from that of the Terek. 

18 D. The last branch following a westerly direction seems to be that of 
the Qazbek (16,546 feet) overlooking the Darial pass. Of the two castles the 
first (18 c) is perhaps that mentioned under § 49, i., while the second (18 d) 
corresponds to § 48, 3., but the details must have become confused. Like 
the rest of the data on the western shore of the Caspian, this paragraph 
contains some information which would be vainly sought elsewhere, even 
at a much later period. 

19. This mountain very probably represents the Urals. Curiously 
enough neither under § 18, nor under § 44, are the territories of the Kimak 
and Rus represented as contiguous, and § 5, 19. may mean only that the 
mountain at one end reached the Rus and at the other the Kimak. The 
Kimak territory is supposed to stretch down to the Volga in the west (§18) 
and the Urals to stand between the basins of the Irtish and Volga, cf. 
note to § 6, 42. and 43. Under § 44 the Rtis territory is bordered in the 
east by the pecheneg mountains which may refer exactly to the Urals (on 
the space separating the Rus from the Kimak). 

20. Cf. Wensinck, A§hdb al-Kahf in EL The Seven Sleepers’ cave, 
according to I, Kh., 106, lay in Kharama, a district situated between 
Amorion and Nicaea, at 4 days’ distance from the Cappadocian fortress 
Qurra. Another Muslim tradition places the cave in Afstis. This latter 
name has been interpreted either as the Ephesus of the Christian tradition, 
or as Arabissos (Arab. Absus, Turk. Yarpuz) situated at the foot of the 
Kiird-daghx. Cf. Yaqftt, i, 91 : “Absus, ruined town near Ablastayn [now 
Albistan]; from it were the Companions of the Cave”, Khuwarizmi, 128, 
calls Ephesus and BirOhi in his Cation 

21. If by the town (province ?) of AfrakhQn (cf. § 74, 10.) Paphiagonia is 
meant, the mountains in question are the Pontic Alps. 

22. On the Georgian mountain see above 18 B, but the details on the 
mountain possessing mines are too vague. 

24. ' looks like a mis-spelling of on which see Buwait in EL 

l am obliged to Mr. R, Guest for this suggestion and for a quotation from 
Ibn Duqmaq, iii, p. 3, who remarks that Abwait is situated J 

J\ c. i.e. “ on the top of the bank (of the Nile) whence 
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the road goes up to Fayyum”. [The difficulty is that in our author’s 
two principal sources (I.Kh. and 1 st.) Abzoayt (or Buwayt) is not found. I 
now see that Prince Youssouf Kamal (©./., § 39), p. 665, restores L as 
The translation must accordingly run : “(this mountain) also starts 
straight from the Nubian frontier and follows a northerly direction’' down to 
the Fayyum region, until it reaches the Rif” (i.e. the fertile region near the 
delta). This seems to be a satisfactory reading. On the name see 
note to § 6, 49.] 

25. If the author means here the Seleucia (now Selefke) situated north- 
west of the Gulf {khaltj) of Iskenderun, this mountain corresponds to 
the Cilician Taurus. 

26. Here the eastern watershed is meant, which separates the basins of 
the Guadalquivir, Guadiana, and Tagus from the rivers flowing eastwards 
towards the Mediterranean. Shantariya corresponds to Shantabriya 
whence, according to 1 st. , 42, the Tagus comes, cf. § 41 , 4. Then the water- 
shed between the Tagus and the Guadiana is taken for the continuation of 
the range (in the opposite direction NE. to SW.). This watershed is 
naturally continued by the Sierra de Toledo. 

27. It is quite natural that after the range stretching south of the Tagus 
the one stretching north of it (Sierra de Gredos-Guadarrama) should be 
mentioned. Coria is more or less suitable for the southern point of it, but 
Turjala (Truxillo) situated south of the Tagus on the slope of the Sierra 
de Guadalupe (which continues towards the south the line of the mountains 
of Toledo), is entirely out of place. Mordn (Maurtln) would be a suitable 
point to mark the northern limit of the range starting from Coria. 

28. The Balkans, cf. § 42, 17. The name Balqan belonging originally to 
the mountain east of the Krasnovodsk bay, on the eastern shore of the 
Caspian, was probably transferred to the Balkans by the Turcomans who 
remembered the toponymy of their ancient country; see Barthold, Balkhdn, 
in El. Cf. note to § 3, 5. 

29. The reading of ^ Jabal al-qamar “Moon Mountain” corre- 
sponds exactly to Ptolemy’s to ttJs- EeX'qvrjs opos oS vTrobixovTai ras x^°vas 
atrov NelXov Aiju-vat. However the reading of in the later geographical 
literature of the Arabs has given rise to some controversy, see Ferrand, 
Relations, p. 330, Ibn Sa'id {circa a.d. 1208-86) warns explicitly against 
the pronunciation with a fatha {*qaniar) to which he prefers a form with u 
{*Qumr, Qumar}), but this evidently with the intention of justifying his 
very interesting theory about the inner Asiatic people ^ (Khmer?) who 
after having been ousted from Central Asia went to Indo-China, then 
colonized the island *Qumr (Madagascar) and finally passed over to the 
continent and occupied the slopes ofthe Jabal-al-Q.mr, Ferrand, <?./., p. 317. 

§6. The Rivers 

This chapter too (z),^. § 5) is very important as facilitating a more exact 
location of numerous places. 

’ Or: “runs straight in a northerly direction”. 
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I. The river of Khumdan (§9, i.) is evidently the Huang-ho and not 
its tributary the Wei-ho on which Ch’ang-an-fu (Hsi-an-fu) really stands. 
The distances are of course too short. On the Sarandib mountain (Manisa) 
cf- § 5, 3* The Huang-ho comes from the region of lakes on the north- 
eastern border of Tibet. The swamp on its middle course is imaginary, 
unless the author thinks that through the Lob-nor the Huang-ho is con- 
nected with the Tarim, vd. 3. In this case he describes the same river twice 
over using under 3. some unknown original source and reproducing under 
I. the information known already to Khuwarizmi. The latter, p. 135, 
mentions the river rising from the mountain of the river and 

then flowing through a swamp {batiha\^ after which the river crosses the 
City of China {madinat al-Sm) and disembogues into the sea.^ Our author 
substitutes for this vague “City of China” ( == S'qpa iL'qrpoTroXis, Ptolemy, vi, 
16, 8) the name of Khumdan, and for the indication of longitude and latitude 
his simplified reckoning by day-marches. 

z. The name Kisau (jZf'), if emended into K.nszv, might be con- 
fronted with Kin-sha-kiang, the principal source of the Yangtze, rising in 
the north-eastern part of Tibet, south of the K’un-lun range. The reading 
^Ghiydn {kiang “The River”, as the Yangtze is usually called) is confirmed 
by Gardizi’s Qiydn. On the names of the provinces see notes to § 9- 

3, This river is an imaginary combination of the Tarim and Huang-ho 
of which the latter is represented as a continuation of the former through 
the Lob-nor. 

The description of the Tarim proper contains several curious details. The 
sources of the river of Khotan are placed in the localities of *Wajakh (cf. §11, 
i3.),Bariha(cf.§ ii, i3.)and Kuskan. Of these at least presents 

some resemblance to the col of Brinjak (9 in the mountains south of 
Khotan (evidently understood under the Manisa, v.s. note to § 5, '^d.)d 

The names of the three tributaries of the Khotan (Wajakh) river look 
Iranian with their terminations in -and\ the element -gliun stands apparently 
for “river” s'*- but in what language? The obvious course is to identify the 
three rivers with the principal streams joining the Khotan river, i.e. 
respectively with the rivers of Yarkand, Kashghar, and Aq-su. One cannot, 
however, ignore the difiiculties raised by the eventual identification of 
Khhiand-ghun [v.i. 5. and 7. and §§ 12, 5. and 13.) with Aq-su.® The 
mountain of Ighraj-art (“the col of Ighraj”), located by our author “in the 
neighbourhood” of Khuland-ghOn, as explained in the note to § 5, 7., 
looks more like the higher eastern Muz-art, than the lower western Bedel 


* Khuwarizmi adds that another river 
rising also from the “mountain of the 
river falls into the same swamp. 

^ perhaps = Otxdp377?, Ptolemy, . 

vi, 16. 

A remote parallel of the name 
could be that of the KashkCil glacier 
situated above the locality of Nisa [south 


of Khotan] . 

**■ The names of the rivers Gunt 
l^Ghiind], in the Pamir, and TazghunQ), 
south of Kashghar, may be recalled here 
as parallels. [Or ghim ~ Pers. gun 
“colour”?] 

On the earlier names of Aq-su see 
note to § IS, 15. 
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pass situated above the sources of the Aq-su, v.i., p. 296. On the other 
hand, the town of Ark ( 4 j\) belonging to the Toghuzghuz(§ 12, 5.) is said 
to be situated near KhQland-ghun. In the itinerary quoted by GardizI, 91, 
(probably corresponding to our 6 j\) is placed to the east of Kucha, see 
note to § 12, 5. These considerations suggest for Khuland-ghtin an easterly 
position in the neighbourhood of the Muz-art pass, though here again we are 
confronted by some difficulty for neither the Kucha nor any other river in this 
region now reaches the Tarim, whatever may have been the case in the past. 

If the Khuland-ghun is to be placed so far east it is possible that the other 
two rivers should also be moved to the western T’ien-shan and this would 
entail further uncertainty about the localities of Gh.za and K.lbank between 
which the affluents join the *Wajakh river. Under §11,21., Gh.za is placed 
“at the very beginning of Tibet from the Toghuzghuz side, near the river 
of Kucha”, but we shall presently see that the use of this last term involves 
us in fresh complications. 

The river Tarim is further represented as continued beyond the Lob-nor 
{v.s. I.) by the Huang-ho. The Chinese themselves were responsible for 
this belief: “This river = Tarim] on the east enters the sea. Passing 
through the Salt Lake [Yen-tse — Lob-nor] it flows underground and 
emerging at the Tsih-shi mountains [west of Lan-chou ?] it is the origin of 
our [Yellow] river”, Hsuan-Tsang,I/z/e(Beal), p. 199, less clearly in Hsiian- 
Tsang, Lz/e (Julien), p. 273, cf. Richthofen, China, i, 318 and Chavannes, in 
T'oung-Pao, 1907, p. 168, note 4. Consequently the sentence : “thence [from 
Lob-nor] it flows (down) to the limits of Kuchcha, then passes through the 
province of Kur.sh and the province of F.raj.kli and empties itself into the 
Eastern Ocean”, ought to come under § 6, i. which, however, is based on a 
different source. 

Following our text(§ 6, 3.) the “limits of Kuchcha (ffc)” where the Tarim 
received the name of “Kuchcha river” lie downstream {i.e., E. or S.) of the 
swamp of *Sha-chou^ by which only the Lob-nor can be meant. In prin- 
ciple it would be embarrassing to surname any reach of the Tarim after the 
well-known town of Kucha (§ 9, 10.) which lies on a river of its own^ rising 
from the western T’ien-shan and losing itself (at present!) short of the 
Tarim. Thus we are led to admit that by Kuchcha our author may 
mean a different locality, namely Kuchan uWiT (see note to § 9, 5.)^ which 
most likely is to be sought on the real course of the Huang-ho, near Lan- 
chou-fu. If so “the river of Kuchcha” must refer not to the Tarim, but to 
the Huang-ho (cf. § 7, 2.),"^ and Ghaza is then to be placed accordingly. 

The curious passage on the ^akka~hitds nesting on the banks of the Tarim 
can hardly be connected with what IdrIsI, i, 502, says about the lake 


^ is certainly *Sha-chou [§9,15.]. 

Sanju, near Khotan, is out of the 
question. 

^ It is true that the Huang-ho lv.s. i] 
is caUed“river of Khumdan” though this 
is geographically inexact. 


^ In this case the tashdtd over the first 
form may be a simple mis-spelling of 
the final 0 of the second form. 

+ Under § 7, 3. the Lob-Nor is called 
^ 5 =^. but it remains a moot point 

whether the “swamp” is called after the 
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of which he places somewhere in the Toghuzghuz country: “on voit 
voler au dessus de sa surface qiiantite d’oiseaux d’une espece particuliere 
qui pond et qui fait ses petits au dessus de Teau. Cet oiseau ressemble a 
une huppe {hud-hud) et son plumage est de diverses couleurs.” 

4. The reference to “this” fortress (not mentioned before!) indicates 
that this paragraph is copied from a description of Tibet. K.rsang is 
another name of Lhasa (see notes to § 1 1). In this case the river in question 
must be the left affluent of the Brahmaputra on which Lhasa stands. This 
would agree with the statement that the river comes from the Manisa, i.e. 
evidently from its western face (cf, note to § 5, 3,). The detail about its 
being a branch of the Yangtze is an obvious misunderstanding. 

5. The Ila {i.e. Ili) river, emptying itself into the Balkhash (not the Issik- 
kul!), rises from the corner formed by the T’ien-shan and the southern 
Dzungarian range. Kashgharl, i, 85, writes Ila {lid) and calls the river 
“Jay^un of the Turkish country”. On the Ighraj-art (central T’ien-shan) 
see § 5, 7. and § 6, 3. 

6. - 13 . The system of the Amu-darya (Oxus). See Barthold, Turkestan, 
ch. i; Le Strange, The Lands, ch. xxxi; Barthold, Irrigation, pp. 71-102; 
Barthold, Amu-daryd, in El.', Tajikistan (by several authors in Russian) 
Tashkent, 1925, map. On the source of the Oxus, u.i. 14. See Map ix. 

6.-7. Our author distinguishes clearly between the Jayhun and Kharnab 
{C^ /■) of which the former (flowing immediately north of Bolor) is certainly 
the Vakhan river (Panj), and the latter must be the Murghab, which rises 
to the east of the Vakhan and after a north-eastern sweep crosses the Pamir 
and joins the Panj near Bartang. Our writer is right in attaching more 
importance to the Kharnab -Murghab, though for some time this river has 
been dammed up at Sarez (following the 1911 earthquake). 1 st., 296, 
confuses the two headwaters : “the principal stream ijajnud) of the Jayhun 
is called Jaryab (vVj=^) Vakhkhan”. See Map iv, 

8. The Kulab river (Kchi Surkhab) is composed of two branches: 
Yakh-su (< Iranian Akhshu, cf. 1 st., 296, Akhshuvd) and Qizil-su. The 
village Parkhar still exists. Munk ~ Baljuvan, on the Q!zil-su, Hulbuk— 
Hulbag, south of Kulab, on the Yakh-su, cf. Barthold, Turkestan, 68-9. 
Our author considers this river quite correctly as forming one drainage area, 
while 1st,, 296, presents Farghar as a separate stream. On the contrary, our 
author forgets the following river Andijaragh, on which see § 26, 3. LR., 93, 
speaking of the course of the Vakhshab and the Vakhkh-ab (=the Vakhan 
river, Oxus) mentions south of the latter a rustaq of the Upper Tukhari- 
stan called ^j\,. De Goeje restored this name as AjIj he. Parghar and this 
form led astray Marquart, Eranlahr, 334, and Barthold, see § 23, 6g. Our 
text very rightly places Pirghar to the north of the river, therefore the name 
found in I.R. must most probably be restored as (jAjT,cf.Ist.,275,339. Arhan 

river forming it, or the river coming out which flows towards Kuja”. The dis- 
of it. In a route to Tibet, of which the rinction between this jitreu?/! and a mwr 
starting-pointisKashghar, Gardizi, 882a, which is mentioned immediately 

mentions “the stream of Kuja (WT" afterit is strange. Ontheroutet?.i.,p.25S. 
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was the well-known place where the Oxus was crossed and lay undoubtedly 
on the left^bank, upstream from and opposite the estuary of Vakhshab, 1 st,, 
296. On Arhan see Barthold, Turkestan^ 69, note 7 and cf. note to § 26, 1. 

9. Vakhshab, now Vakhsh (called in the upper course Surkhab), a power- 
ful river coming from the Alai valley (Vakhsh mountains). In Greek 
^Q^os < Vakhsh has become the name for the whole of the Amu-darya. 

10. This river undoubtedly is the Kafir-Nihan which flows between the 
Vakhsh and Surkhan, Barthold, Turkestan, 72; Marquart, Wehrot, 89-90, 
The modern name of the river is due to the village of Kafir-Nihan’^ lyiiig 
on its upper course. On the Kumijis see § 26, 10. Nudiz {nau-diz “The 
New Fort”) lay probably on the lower course of the Kafir-Nihan, see note 
to § 26, 5. 

11. On Chaghaniyan see § 25, 25, The river is now called Surkhan, 
Barthold, Turkestan, 72-5, Under § 25, 31., (^*Regar}) is placed on the 
Niham river, which is also mentioned in I.R., 93 (but wrongly considered 
as a source of the Kafir-Nihan). The middle one of the Surkhan’s head- 
waters is still called Dara-yi Niham. On the easternmost of the Surkhan 
headwaters lay probably Hamvaran (§ 25, 32.) which Marquart, Wehrot, 62, 
identifies with Qara-tagh, whereas Kasavan (v.z. note to § 25, 32.) must have 
belonged to the Kafir-Nihan basin. 

12. The form ^\pji confirms that the Arabic spelling in I.Kh,, 33, 

and I.R., 93, is based only on a popular etymology (“the Lion river”). 
Marquart, ErdnSahr, 230, has shown its identity with Ptolemy’s Aapyoihos. 
Valvalij (§ 23,73.) has been long identified with Qunduz, which lies between 
the rivers Doshi (Surkh-ab), coming from the south-west, and the TalaqSn 
river, coming from the south-east. The latter, according to I.R., 93 and 
Maq., 303, was composed of two sources and k^\j. The names (several 
variants) may mean “Lower river” cf. Persian zir “below”) and 

“Upper river” (bar-db), and the rivers correspond respectively to the Varsaj 
and the Ishkamish rivers. Of the two large rivers uniting below Qunduz, 
the Doshi is by far the more important. It flows precisely between Qunduz 
and Khulm. Our text leaves no doubt that Le Strange’s identification of 
the with the Kokcha is wrong. 

1 3 .-1 6. : Rivers of India, among which the Ganges (Khuwarizmi, 133, and 
Mas'tjidi, Muruj , i, Janjis) has been entirely overlooked, though I.R., 
89, who uses mostly the same sources as the mentions the idkV 

*Gang. The Ganges is disregarded to such an extent that the Vindhya 
mountains are supposed to join the Himalaya (§5,9.)* 

13. -15.: System of the Indus. 

13. The Kabul river is considered as the principal course of the Indus. 
It is represented as being formed by the waters of Lamghan and 
Dunpur (§ 10, 54.-55); on Nihar < *Nagarahdr — Jalalabad see § 10, 50. 

Nihdn may be related to Niham, Surkhan form one smglestretchofhigh- 
though the latter is the name of one of lands, which fact may also explain I.R.’s 
the Surkhan’s headwaters. However, the (p. 93) confusion of the two rivers, 
upper courses of the Kafir-Nihan and Barthold, Lc., and Marquart, /.c. 

P 
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Multan is out of place both here and under 14,, as lying on the Chenab 
(though our author speaks only of the “confines” of Multan). The locality 
jt/' near which the Indus disembogues into the sea is undoubtedly the Kori 
creek which is in fact the ancient estuary of the Indus, see map in H. 
Cousens, Antiquities of the Sind, quoted in § 37. 

14. This is the principal course of the Indus, here considered as a left 
affluent of 13. On the Qasak mountain see §5,93. The story of the foun- 
tain springing from its summit (told under 15.) is probably inspired by 
I.Kh,, 173.^ Mas'udi, Muriij, i, 312, denounces the enur of those who 
make the Jayhtin flow into the Mihran, but himself seems to incorporate 
a headwater of the Indus (the river of Yasin-Gilgit) into the basin of the 
Oxus, see Marquart, Wehrot, ch. iii: “Oxus und Indus”, and especially 
its §§ 67, 70, 82. 

15. No trace of the name Hivan could be discovered, but the mention of 
Biruza in its neighbourhood is in favour of the identity of this river with the 
Sutlej, see note to § 10, 51. The Sutlej, as the longest of the affluents of the 
Indus, could hardly be overlooked. Consequently instead of “the western 
side” of the Lamghan river one must read “the eastern side”. 

After the junction of 13., 14., and 15. the Indus was called Mihran. Khu- 
warizml, 13 1-3, gives an elaborate description of this river which unfortun- 
ately remains obscure until the editor’s commentary becomes available. 

16. Khuwarizmi, 13I12J mentions a Mihran al-thdnt al-kaUr “The 
Second Great Mihran”, to which our “Lesser Mihran” may correspond. 
The position of the latter is a complicated problem, but the joint evidence 
of the relevant passages is in favour of its identification with the NarbadS. 
The town Qandahar, which this river skirts, is certainly that mentioned 
under § 10, 17., af.e. Ghandhar in the Bay of Cambay, The name of Kuli 
is very misleading for its form is identical with the just mentioned 
as the estuary of the Indus (i 3 .). Under §5,9., our author distinctly refers to 
the district of Kuli in Kanbaya, which is also mentioned by I.Kh., 62, as 
lying 18 farsakhs north of Sindan (§ 10, 14.), evidently at the entrance to the 
Bay of Cambay, It may correspond to Kiillnar of the MoMt and Qulinar, 
Curinal shown on the Portuguese maps north-west of Diu, whence the 
Arab sailors could make straight for Sindan, though the distance between 
the two points exceeds that indicated in I.Kh. I’he names of the places 
mentioned on the Lesser Mihran are obscure; cf. notes to § 10, 18. 24. 

17. -23. : the system of the Sir-Darya (Jaxartes), on which see Barthold, 
Turkestan, IS 5~^5 5 Le Strange, The Lands, ch. xxxiv; Barthold, Irrigation, 
129-54. The old name of the river is given in § 25, 47 : Khashart. It is also 
to be found in I .Kh., 178, and Biruni’s Canon, under ^Sutkand, Marquart 
in hh Chronologie d. alttiirk. Inschr., 1898, 5-6, first explained 'IaidpT'i]s as 
yaxsa-arta “wahre edle Perle” (cf. Barthold’s criticism in Irrigation, 130), 
then interpreted it as Soghdian Yaxhrt < Rxsa-arta {l), Skizzen z. hist. 

7 jA J* More detail in the confused additional paragraph 

ihM,, 178. 
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Topographte vom Kaukasus, Vienna, 1928, p. 16, and finally, Catalogue, 35, 
considered as the old form of the name *'OpidpTr}s, “le. Old Iranian *Rxa~ 
rta, the true Araxes” ! The attested Iranian form remains Khashart. 

17. This is the main stream of the Sir-Darya (Jaxartes) coming from the 

south, tizgand is situated at the easternmost end of Farghana. On its two 
rivers, TMgh.r. and Barskhdn, see § 25, 58. and § 15, ii. must be 
improved into , in view of Kashghari, iii, 27, who says that Yabaghu- 

suvl is the river flowing from the Kashghar mountains past Ozjand in 
Farghana”. Yabaghu was a Turkish tribe which according to Kashghari, 
i, 29, lived much more to the east but means also “felt” and may 

have been used here as a personal name of the local chief, see the story in 
Gardizi, v.i., p. 288. See Map v. [Cf. p. 256, note 2.] 

18. The town of Khursab, cf. I.H., 392, lay east of Osh, Barthold, Tur- 
kestan, 159, By Buttaman the Alay range is meant here. 

19. Now called Aq-Bura, Barthold, ox., 159. 20. Ibid., 159. 

21. The north-eastern headwater of Jaxartes now called Narin, rises 
north of the Western T’ien-shan (— Manisa, v.s. note to § 5, 3e), see 
Barthold, o.c., 157. On Khatlam (Khaylam?) see § 25, 59. 

22. Parak, now Chirchik, Barthold, o.c., 169, flows into the Sir-Darya, 
south of Tashkent. The Khallukh mountains mentioned here must be the 
hills separating the Narin from the basin of the Chirchik, i.e. Chatkal (Arab. 
Jidghil) mountains. Banakat lay near the point where the more southern 
Ahangaran (Angren) joins the Sir-Darya, ibid., 169. The wall of Qalas on 
the northern side of the Chirchik was built for protection against the Turks, 
ibid., 172, and Barthold, Ibn SaHd, 238. 

23. The basin of the SuGHD RIVER (now ZarafshSn), Barthold, 

82., Barthold, Irrigation, 103-25. The Middle Buttaman is the Zarafshan 
range stretching between, and parallel to those of Turkestan and Hisar. 
The lake Daryazha is now called Iskandar-kul and the dmza of Paykand is 
the Qara-kul, cf. § 3, 34. 

24. The river of Balkh was called Dah-as (“Ten mills”), I.II., 326. The 
translation: “skirts the confines” is justified by the fact that Madr 
(§ 23, 80.) does not belong to its system. Foucher, De Kaboul d Bactres, in 
La Giographie, July 1924, 155, places Madar between Kamard and Du-ab-i 
shah, evidently still in the basin of the Surkh-ab (western headwater of the 
Qunduz river, v.s. 12.). On Ribat-i karvan see § 23, 63. 

25. Several branches of the Hilmand rise south of the Kirh-i Baba in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the sources of the Harat river. As 1 st., 265, 
places the latter “in the neighbourhood of Ribat-i Karvan” (§ 23, 63.), there 
is no wonder that the sources of the Hilmand were also located in the 
region of the same ultima Thule of the Ghzgan possessions. On Durghush, 
Til, and Bust see § 24, 12. 

26. On the upper course of the MarvarQd (Murghab) see notes to § 23, 

38., 46,, &c. 

27. See notes to § 23, 46. and § 24, i. 

aS, Cf. § 28, 3. and 7. The name of the river is Divrudh. 
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29. -36. : Rivers of Pars. Even after the studies of Le Strange, The Lands^ 
Schwarz, Iran, and Herzfeld, Pasargadae, Inaugural Dissertation, 1907, 
there remain numerous doubtful points regarding their identification. 

39. See Minorsky, Mand, in El', now called Qara-aghach. Ruyagan 
corresponds to 1 st., 120, Ruwayjan (read: Ruyajdn). Kavar, now Kavdr. 

30. corresponds to in 1st., 120; the river bearing this latter 

name watered the districts of Khubadhan and Anbhran of the Sabur pro- 
vince ( 1 st., no) and then that of Jaladajan of the Arrajan province ( 1 st., 
1 13), consequently it flowed from east to west. The Fdrs-ndma, 15 1, 
identifies ^ with the Naubanjan river, flowing into the Nahr-i 

Shirin {v.i. 32.). Our author having found Khubadan among the districts 
of “Bishavur” (§ 29, 19.) must have taken its river for one of the head- 
waters of the Nahr-Sabur, probably for Ist.’s Ratin. The Nahr-Sabhr, 
now called Rud-i Hilla (left out in our text!), flowed past Tawaj. The 
error may have resulted from the fact that in 1st., 99 and 120, the rivers 
KhQbadhan and Ratin follow one another in the enumeration. 

31. According to 1 st., 1 19, Shadhagan rose in Bazranj (province of Arra- 

jan) and flowed to the sea through Tambuk-i Muristan (province of SabOr) 
and Dasht-i Dastagan (the town of which was § 29, 9.). Shadhagan is 

not mentioned in the Fdrs-ndma. As suggested by Le Strange, o.c., 274, 
the river meant here may be one of the streams emptying themselves into 
the sea south of Ganawa. In point of fact recent English maps show a 
considerable river Riid-i Shtir of which the estuary is located 12 miles 
north of that of the Rhd-i yilla (= Shaptir), and south of Bandar-Rig. The 
course of this little known river can be traced for some 60 miles northwards 
up to the parallel 30°, This must be the Shadhakan. 

32. 35. 36. (and 30.). In the mountainous region connecting Ears with 
Khuzistan there are only two important basins, viz. the rivers of Hindiyan 
(in the south) and Arrajan (in the north). Both rivers flow parallel to one 
another, and grosso modo from east (Ears) to west (Khhzistan). Until very 
lately their lower course in the plain, on the way to the Persian Gulf, was 
very insufiiciently known, and even now the region of their sources remains 
unsurveyed. 

The confusion in our sources with regard to these two rivers will be best 
presented in the following comparative tables. 


A 



I§t. 

Fdrs-ndma 


name 

Shirin 

Shirin 

Sirin 

sources 

Mt. Dinar 

limits of 

Mt. DhanbSdh, 


in Bazranj 

Bazrang 

in Bazranj 

affluents 

? . 

1 Khwabdan river 

? 

course 

F.rz.k, 

Gunbadh, 

i between Vayagan 


Jaladagan 

Mallaghan 

and Larandan, 
Arrajan, *Rishahr 

estuary in 

towards 

between Siniz 

between Siniz 

the sea 

Jannaba 

and Janaba 

and Ganafa 
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B 



I§t. 

Fars-nama 

H.~A. 

name 

Tab 

Tab 

Tab 

sources 

Isfahan Mts,, 
near Burj 

Sumayram 

Kuh-Jilu, on the 
confines of Isfahan 

affluents 

Masin river 

Masin river 

Sardan river 

course 

Arrajan, 

Arrajan, 

between Khuzistan 


Rishahr 

Rishahr 

‘ and Pars 

estuary in 
the sea 

near the frontier 
of T.st.r [?] 

near Siniz 

near Mahiruban 


The following questions arise with regard to this table ; 
a. The estuary of the “Shlrin” river lies now south of Hindiyan; the 
river crosses the peninsula protruding into the sea, first north to south and 
then, beyond Tuwaisha, east to west. Even if the river has changed its 
course, it could never have flowed near Simz(§ 29, 13.), and still less near 
Ganava (§ 29, 10.), which are shut off frono it by mountains. Here all the 
three sources are in error. 

h. The river of Arrajan (§ 29, 16.), which is now called Maran, flows first 
to the north until it joins the river of Ram-Hurmuz ; then their joint stream, 
called Jarrahi, flow's south-westwards to Fallahiya and, through the Dauraq 
canal, comes into connexion with the Khor-Mtisa creek (which is the 
terminus of the new Trans-Persian railway). It is quite possible that, 
formerly, at least a branch of the Jarrahi joined the Kartin,’^ though the 
mention of *Rlshahr (§ 29, 14.) on the course of the river shows that it 
flowed in a south-westerly direction. In any case it is unimaginable to 
place the estuary of the Tab between Sinlz and Ganava, in which case it 
would have flowed across the basin of the Hindiyan river. ^ In our text, 
Mahiruban, lying west of Sinlz, comes nearer to the point, though there are 
good reasons in favour of the location of Mahiruban in the region of 
Hindiyan, f.e. on the Shirin river, cf. § 29, 15, 
c. It is quite evident that our author has committed a grave mistake in 
joining together the upper course of the Shirln^ with the middle course of 
the Tab; therefore his Sirin rising near Mt DhanbadM flows past Arrajan 
and Rishahr P 

* And this might account for the togetherwithjB.rs'.^, which undoubtedly 
mention of Twstar in Ist’s original text, is identical with Ist.’s F.rsr.fe, seethe 
for the Karun was rightly called “Tustar table p. 212. 

[== Shustar] river”, cf. § 6, 37. Then 4 1 st. [var. uLi]. The mountain 
Isp’s textshould beread ^ meant is surely the lofty Kuh-i Dina 

t-v-a* *] XC “then [the river] [17,000-18,000 ft.] though on the 

falls into the sea at the frontier (*of the latter’s western side rise in fact only the 

estuary) of (the) Tustar (river)”. headwaters of the Khirsan, the south- 

^ For our author the situation had no easternmost affluent of the Karun, see 
difficulty as, according to him, the Sirin C. Haussknecht, Routen im Orient, iv 
flowed in a north to south direction. Cmap edited by Kiepert] and the English 
Vayagan and Larandan named near i : 2,000,000 map. 
its course are mentioned under § 29, 17. ® [Cf. infra, p. 378.] 
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34. Farvab, now Pulvar, cf. Le Strange, o.c., 276. 

36. This Sardan river is called Masin in 1 st,, 119, and Fdrs-nama, 152. 
This headwater of the Tab rose, according to 1 st., from the limits of Is- 
fahan and came out {yazhur) in Sardan. The Fdrs-nama more precisely 
locates its sources in the mountains of Sumayram and Simtakht {^Slsakht 
of English maps ?), which does not seem to contradict our author’s mention 
of the Kuh-Jilu region. However, at least some parts of the Sardan district 
may have belonged to the Karun basin, see note to § 29, 43. 

37. -39. : System of the Shushtar river (Arabic Dujayl, now Karun). 
The changes in the lower course of the Karun in historical times are still 
very little known ; therefore the location of many places of this region is at 
present impossible. See a detailed study of the texts in Schwarz, Iran, 
294-313, and Streck, Kdriin, in EL [Cf. A, Kasravi, Tdrlkh-i pdnsad- 
sdla-yi Khuzistdn, Tehran, 1934, pp. 77-88 : on the old course of the Karun.] 

37. The enumeration of localities is probably borrowed from 1 st,, 89, 94, 
and passim. The only curious and new detail is “the mouth of Shir” 
{dahana-yi Shir) which may refer to the Bahamshtr canal running to the 
east of the 'Abbadan island, parallel to the Tigris. According to Maq., 419, 
a canal between the Karun and Tigris was built only under the Buyid 'Adud 
al-daula (a.d. 949-83), cf. Barthold, Obzor, 127, and the canal, now called 
Bahamshir (still navigable), was probably the natural outlet of the river 
into the Persian Gulf. Cf. The Persian Gulf Pilot, Admiralty, 1864, p. 225. 

38. Masruqan = Ab-i Gargar, i.e. the left (eastern) of the two branches 
into which the Karhn is divided by the famous weir at Shustar. 

39. Only the latest English maps present a clear picture of the hydro- 
graphic conditions south of the lower course of the Kartin. The oasis of 
Fallahiya (ancient Dauraq) is watered both by a canal coming from the 
JarrShi and by streams evidently coming from the Karun, but appearing on 
the surface only south of Ahwaz. The waters of these latter are used 
in the western part of the oasis, while the waters of the Jarrahi canal are 
taken down to the sea by the Dauraq canal. Our author evidently considers 
the whole of these streams as a branch of the Karun, spreading its waters 
down to Ram-Hurmuz. But in reality the chief source of irrigation of 
Fallahiya is the Jarrahi, of which one branch comes from Ram-Hurmuz 
and the other from Arrajan-Behbehan (note to 35.). Schwarz, Iran, 373, 
identifies Dauraq with Fallahiya. In a westerly direction 1 st., 95, gives the 
distances: Dauraq-Khan-Mardawaih (var. &c.)-i marhala ; thence to 
Basiyan (where the river splits off into two)-i marhala ; thence to Hisn- 
Mahdi~2 marhalas; thence to Bayan (on the Tigris)-i marhala. [Con- 
sequently Basiyan cannot be Buziya, situated 6-7 Km. east of Fallahiya.] 

40. The river of Susa (Daniel, viii, 2 : Ulai) is now called Sha’ur 
(< Shavur), If we are to interpret B.dhushavur as Gunde-Shapur the 
situation is geographically inexact. Perhaps the text could be improved 
into: *miydn-i Shush va-Bidh va-Shdmr (?). 1 st., 89, mentions a place 
Bidhan belonging to Shush, and the existence of a Shavur could be 
postulated from the present name of the river. 
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' 41.-4.: The rivers supposed to flow into the Caspian. See Map vii. 

41. The river corresponds to the which Gardizi, 83, mentions on 

the road from the Jaxartes to the Kimaks. Marquart, Komanen, 92, 206, 
noted the likeness of this name to that of the Ishim a left affluent of 

the Irtish; cf. note to § 5, 12. Though the mountain forming the frontier 
“between the Kimak and Khirkhiz” (cf. § 5, 12.) might be taken for the 
Altai, &c., whence the real Irtish comes, the fact that, both according to 
our author and Gardizi, the river flows westwards to the Caspian points 
clearly to some confusion. The Kimak (note to § 18) lived probably east of 
the Irtish but extended also in a north-westerly direction towards the 
Urals. If our author thought that the road to the Kimak ran from 
the lower course of the Sir-darya northwards, we could possibly identify the 
Asus with the Ilakh which is a southern tributary of the Yayiq but might 
have been taken for an independent river flowing to the Caspian. 

42. The spelling Artush (or Artush) is corroborated by the popular 

etymology found in Gardizi, 82, i-e., come down”, referring to the 

Turkish phrase dr tiish “man, come down (from the horse)!”, Barthold, 
Report, 106. The mountain from which the real Irtish rises is the region of 
the Altai evidently referred to in § 5, 12, where a mountain is described 
stretching between the Kimak and Khirkhiz. In the present paragraph, 
however, the mountain where the sources of the three rivers (41. -3.) lie is 
meant to be the Urals (most probably referred to in § 5, 19.). As the text 
stands, our author’s Artush represents the Yayiq (Const. Porph. Te'i^x, in 
Russian “Ural river”) which rises from the south of the Ural mountains, 
flows to the west (down to Uralsk) and then to the south (down to Guryev) 
and empties itself into the Caspian, east of the Volga estuary. Our author 
has wrongly taken it for a tributary of the Volga. Ibn Fadlan, who in 
309-10/922 travelled the whole distance between Khwarazm and Bul- 
ghar, ought to be our principal authority on the region to the south-west of 
the Urals. The complete version of his Risala described by A. Z. Validi, 
{Meshedskaya rukopis Ibnul-Faqiha, in Bull, de V Acad, des Sciences de 
Russie, 1924, pp. 237-48) mentions a number of large rivers. Beyond 
[A.Z. Validi: Emha, cf. p. 312, note 2], in the direction of the Pecheneg terri- 
tory, were found Jil, and Of these, has 

some (?) resemblance to Gardizi’s and jbjl to our jiSj\ [though Validi 
takes for the Yayiq the river ^ mentioned beyond the Pecheneg territory]. 
Nearer to the tradition represented by our author and Gardizi is what 
Mas'udi, Muruj, i, 213, says, rather vaguely, about “the Black^ and the 
White Irtish (Artush? spelt cuij') on which lies the kingdom of the iJUT 
jjiw [restored by Marquart, Komanen, 100, as *Kmdk yabghuyl ,^ a branch of 

^ The Ilak rises in. the Mugojar hills the Sir-darya northwards, see notes to 
separating it from the sources of the § 5, 12. and i8. 

Irghiz. It is difficult to take Asus /R.s for ^ Note that the waters of 41, and 42. 
the Emba. The latter, though rising from are called “black” in our text, 

the same mountain and flowing to the ^ [See however note to § 18, 3. where 
Caspian is not on the eventual route from a tribe called * Yughur (still doubtful!) 
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Turks beyond the Balkh river [i.e. Oxus]. On these two rivers live the 
Turkish Ghuzz.” Cf. also Mas'udi, Tiinbih^ 62, where the estuaries of the 
two rivers are said to lie at 10 days’ distance from one another, Marquart, 
o.c.y 102, has already detected the connexion of these rivers with Gardizi’s 
(p. 83) and yjj\ and thought that what Mas'udx had in view were the 
rivers Yayiq and Emba (v.s. note to 41.). Our author clearly uses the same 
source as Gardizi but tries to give to the data a more systematic and com- 
plete form. 

43. The Atil (Volga) rising from the same mountain as the Irtish, is an 
extraordinary slip, but 1 st., 222, also says: the Ithil, “as I have heard, rises 
from the neighbourhood of the Khirkhiz and flows between the Kimak and 
Ghuzz forming the boundary between them; then it takes a western 
direction behind ('aid zahr) Bulghar, then turns eastwards until it has 
passed the Rus, then it flows past Bulghar, then past Burtas until it falls 
into the sea”. In spite of the erroneous start it is clear that the name Ithil 
(*Atil < Etil) is given to the Kama rising from the Ural mountains (§ 5, 
19.) and joining the Volga below Kazan. Cf. Map ii (after Idrisi), 

44. The Rus river can be either the upper course of the Volga above its 
junction with the Kama (as suggested by Toumansky), or the Don. The 
terminology of I.Kh., 154, who speaks of the Russian merchants navigating 
“the (Tanais?), the river of the Saqaliba” does not completely tally 
with that of our author. On the other hand, the testimony of I.H., invoked 
by Barthold in favour of the identity of the Rus river with the Don, is 
doubtful. According to I.H., 276, the Caspian does not communicate with 
any other sea “except for what enters it from the river RQs, known (under 
the name of) Itil ; the latter is joined to a branch (sku’^ba) which leads from 
it towards the outlet (khdrij) (which leads) from Constantinople towards the 
Encircling Ocean”. ^ Here the Don (or rather its lower course)^ is con- 
sidered as a branch of the Volga, but logically the name Rus is applied to 
the Volga. In our text, the ROs river, rising in the Slav territory, flows east- 
wards (sic) and even skirts the confines of the Khifjakh (who are supposed 
to be one of the northernmost peoples). Though our author knows the 
Maeotis (§ 3, 8.) and gives its dimensions in accordance with I.R., 85, he 
does not explicitly say that the Rus river forms its outlet, whereas I.R. 
lets the Td7its come from the Mdwtish. Contrary to our author for whom 
the Rgs river is an affluent of the Volga, I.R. treats the Tanis as a separate 
river flowing to the Black sea (Bontos), Even the fact that the three RQs 
“towns” (§ 44)^ were “skirted” by the Rus river seems to suit the upper 

is mentioned in the neighbourhood of right reading is iTnarpo^rj (not eK^oXij). 
the Aral sea. This brings us nearer to ^ The Don [above I^lach] is separated 
the Caspian (Kiiasflj-) sea into which the from the Volga [near Tsaritsin, now 
two rivers flow according to Mas'udi, Stalingrad] by a narrow neck of land 
Tanbih, 6 z .] across which smaller craft could be easily 

* Cf. also Mas'udi quoted under § 3, 8. dragged from one river to the other. It is 
The idea of this junction is already the place through which the projected 
found in Ptolemy, V, 5, though accord- Volga-Azov sea canal will be built, 
ing to Marquart Streifzuge, 153, the ^ 5 ^«;jymaymean “land”, n.n, p. 436. 
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Volga better than the Don. Consequently, even admitting that I.Kh.’s 
“river of the Saqaliba^' stands for the “river of the Rus'* (for I.Kh. does not 
discriminate between the RGs and Slavs, cf. note to § 43) and knowing that 
Idrisi (see Map ii) understands the Don under nahr al-Rusiya, we are 
obliged to interpret our text in the light of its internal evidence and adhere 
to Toumansky’s conclusion. 

45. With the Ruta we are right in the centre of the confusion. The name 
Ijj in Arabic script looks very much like Gardizi’s Iji, which most 
probably refers to the Danube (* Ijj), see notes to §§ 22 and 53 . However, 
our description of its course is extremely puzzling. It apparently flows west- 
wards, from the Rus to the Saqlab (the latter living to the west of the Rus, 
§§ 43 and 44). Its sources are placed on a mysterious mountain standing 
between the [Turkish] Pechenegs, Majghari, and Rus. The Rus river, as 
we have just seen, is the upper Volga, and north of the Volga there are no 
rivers flowing westwards. We must then admit that the Ruta is one of the 
rivers to the south-west of the Volga’s great bend. The Turkish Pechenegs 
(§ 20) are said to live north of the *Bulghar (§ 51) and *Burtas (§ 52). The 
latter, both historically and according to our author, lived on the right 
(western) bank of the Volga; therefore the Turkish Pechenegs, in order 
to be found to the north of the *Burtas, must have occupied a part 
of the Volga’s right 'rank. As the southern boundary of the Rtis (living 
along the upper course of the Volga) was the Riltd, and the northern 
boundary of the Turkish Pechenegs was the Ruthd (Ijj) it is clear that the 
river Rutd, or Ruthd, divided the Rtis from the Pechenegs. To the south- 
west of the Volga and north of the Burtas only the Oka could be taken 
into consideration in this connexion. From the point of view of the script 
Ijj or greatly resemble tJqd<.Oka, and it is not excessive to 
imagine that the Oka was known to the informer originally responsible 
for the description of the Rtis territory [Ist.’s text suggesting that the 
observation point was the town of Bulghar on the Volga]. However, the 
Oka flows to the Volga in a north-easterly direction and no other con- 
temporary source does mention the Oka! That there is a confusion 
is clear from the fact that our author after having placed the capital 
of the Slavs Khurddb (see notes to § 43, 1.) on the Ruta does not 
know what more to do with the Ruta. To sum up, the river in question 
is an imaginary stream due perhaps to a confusion of two different names 
looking similar in Arabic script and as a whole it cannot 

be located on the map but the elements of its description may refer to 
several rivers of the central part of Eastern Europe (cf. §§ 20, 22, 
43, I.). [Cf. 'Aufi’s spelling la,, v.i., p. 324.] 

Some light on our river is thrown by a passage in Idrisi (ii, 43 5) according 
to which there exists in the Northern Qumania a lake {Gh.nun) form- 
ing the outflow of eight rivers, of which the more important is 

The annexed sketch is based on Idrisi’s map reproduced in 
K. Miller’s Mappae, Band 1/2, fol. v, but the names are spelt as in Idrisfs 
text. The lake forming a special basin is placed somewhere between the 
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Volga and Nahr al-Rusiya F It is interesting that Idrisi’s Sh.rm (according 
to K. Miller Sh.lwt) flows westwards similarly to our Ruta. I think that 
the confused idea about the existence of a river between the Volga and Don 
is common both to our author and IdrisI, but that the name Ruta (tjj) which 
our author gives to it is due to some confusion with i.e. the Danube. 

46. In this passage the usual (western) course of the Lower Tigris during 
the Middle Ages is described. Madhar is mentioned as lying on the river, 
though according to I.R., 96, this was only the case before Islam. Cf. Le 
Strange, The Lands, ch. ii, and Map II; R. Hartmann, Did^la, in ET, 
Marquart, Sudarnienien, 233-452: an extremely detailed analysis of the 
descriptions of the Tigris by Kisrawi, Maq., Mas'udi, and Ibn Serapion. 

48. 'Ukbara, which now lies west of the Tigris, stood first on its eastern 
bank, Le Strange, o.c., 51, and Map II (Samarra). The Nahr Sabus, 1 st., 
87, I.IJ., 168 (where the variant Shdsh is also found), seems to correspond 
to the 'Adaim, though the latter rises, not in Armenia but near Kirkuk, in 
Southern Kurdistan, By the Nahravan river the Diyala (Sirvan) is meant, 
rising in Persian Kurdistan, cf. LR., 90. 

49. On the Euphrates see Le Strange, o.c., 117, &c., R. Hartmann, 

Furdt, in EL Here the western headwater of the Euphrates seems to be 
regarded as the principal one. The name of the mountain jL is evidently 
disfigured. I.R., 93, says that the Euphrates rises in the Rum land from 
above the locality Abriq, Greek Tephrike or Aphrike, see Ditorigi, 
in El, but Khuwarizmi, 139, calls the mountain whence the Euphrates 
comes j^. Cf. TTabari, iii, 1434, where a Byzantine expedition is 

said to march 0^. 

50. See Barthold’s Preface, p. 29, on the confusion of the upper course of 
the Atrak with that of the Gurgan (§ 32, i.). The H.rand river bore also the 
name of Andar-haz, Tabari, ii, 1332, cf. Marquart, Erdnsahr, 73 (for the 
second element cf. Har-/z«2’-pey, river of Amul). 

51. -3. The RIVERS OF Mazandaran, now called Tijln, Babol, and 
Harazpey (Har-haz-pey). See Minorsky, Mazandaran, in EL 

54. Grave misunderstanding : the SafId-rOdh rises, not from the Lesser 
Ararat (Huwayrith) but from Persian Kurdistan. I.Kh., 175, and I.R., 89, 
rightly state that it comes min hdbi Sisar, see Minorsky, Senna and Sisar, 
in EL 

56. The author seems to think that the KuRR rises from the main 
Caucasus range, though he knows that it flows past Tiflis (§ 36, 28.). See 
a correct description of the upper Kurr in Mas'hdi, Muriij, ii, 74. On 
Bardlj see § 36, 35. 

57. On the IdApRAMiJT river see Schleifer, Hadramaiit, and Grohmann, 
^abwa, in EL 

58. -61. : Rivers in Byzantine possessions, cf. Ramsay, Asia Minor. 

* The latter is evidently the Don §3, 8.). However, Idrisi’s views cannot 
and its course is shown as separate from be taken as merely ti-aditional and more 
the imaginary “Volga branch” flowing likely he combines both the earlier sour- 
to the Black sea 43 and note to ces and his own information, cf.p. 438. 
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58. Nahr al-kurum, “river of the vineyards”. LKh., 108, among the 
towns of Buqallar, names Anqara and Samaluh (?). This river [which has 
nothing to do with’the place or next station west of BudhandQn 
— Podandon — Bozanti] is most probably the Halys (Qizil-Irmaq) flow- 
ing east of Anqara to the Black Sea. [Samaluh = SrjfiaXovos Kaarpov.y 

59. AH depends on the name It cannot be I.Kh.’s, loi, 

Santabaris, which Ramsay, o.c., 445, places on a source of the Sangarios. 
If we restore it as Kangri, now Kiangri or Changri (Greek Gangra), 

the river could be one of the left affluents of the Halys, e.g., the Devres- 
chay. [Our author several times gives for the estuary of an affluent that of 
the principal river, see the Kabul river, § 6, 13.] 

60. If 61. is the Sangarios, this river (60.) must be either the Tembris 

(now Porsuq-su), left affluent of the Sangarios, or some river west of it (cf. 
Rhyndakos, LKh., 103, Rimdhdq, though this latter flows into the lake 
Artynias). The solution depends on the phrase ijiC ojJjJuj ^ 

The first element of can be Greek ^avSa “banner, district” (in Arabic 

usually band, plur. bunud, I.Kh., lOQjg, but the form bandd could survive in 
status constructus) and the sentence would mean “skirts the town of the 
district This last element [usual confusion of final with *] could 

then stand for 5^ Kotyaeion (now Kiitahye), a well-known fortress on the 
Tembris, LKh., 103. As regards sJjJiJi it seems to have been copied from 
jjjJi. Budhandun- which is out of place on the Tembris. The most cele- 
brated place on the latter was Dorylaion, in Arabic Darawliya, now 
Eski-Shehir, cf. the detailed account of it and its river in LKh., 109, and it 
is most likely that our text refers to Darawliya which in Arabic script has 
been confused with Badhandun, better known to the Muslims as the place 
of death of the caliph Ma’mtin. In LKh., 109, in fine, the. name of the 
Darawliya stands with the preposition hi- and so SJjjJj could be more easily 
confused in script with jjj; 4. 

61. This river is Sangarios which exactly flows north of Amorion 

('Amfiriya, placed by I.Kh., 107, in Natulus) and west of Anqara (placed by 
I.Kh., 108, in Buqallar). LKh., no, calls the river Saghari and makes it 
flow into the Black Sea (BaAr while our author wrongly makes 

it empty itself into the lake of Nicaea. The mysterious fiU is “earth” ; 
it is a Persian translation of Arabic, for LKh., 102, precisely mentions 
an “Earthen Fort” .y<J\ and adds that it stands opposite Nicaea 
QjJ] djl yuj). Cf. Marquart, Streifauge, 214. 

62. The direct source of this description of the Nile may be Jayhani. 
Maq., 20, says: “The Nile comes out from the Nuba country. ; . . Jayhani 
says that the Nile rises from the Qamar mountain, flows to form two lakes 
beyond the Equator and turns towards the Nuba land; he also says other 
things of which the origin is unknown, and no one knows on what authority 
he puts them forward.” L Jayhani himself could have borrowed his account 

^ Yasiliev, Bys. et les Arabes, !, Z3^. Minor, P. 34S. 

=* Podandos, nowadays Bozanti, near d Maq. himself, 21, tells fantastic 
the Cilician Gate, see Ramsay, Asia stories about the sources of the Nile. 
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from Khuwarizmi, io6 (see also plate IV), or from the complete version of 

I.Kh.’s work, now lost. In the abridged version, I.Kh., 176, says only that 
the Nile forms two lakes beyond the Equator, Idrisi’s map, reproduced in 
Reinaud’s Introduction, strictly follows the same tradition (10 rivers, 2 lakes, 
then again 6 rivers).^ As regards Sukar I.H., 103, mentions Askar between 
Fayytim and Fustat; Yaqtit, iii, 107, says: “Sukar ... to the east of Upper 
Egypt (Sa'id); between it and Cairo (Misr) two days’ distance.” 

63. The river is more likely the Blue Nile than the 'Atbara (Ptolemy, 
iv, 7, ’Aara^opas). Kabil is the title of the king of Nubia, see § 59. Plis 
capital lay most probably in the province of 'Aiwa, near Khartum (ruins 
of Soba). The town of Berber situated at the junction of the Nile with 
the 'Atbara does not seem to have played a role in Nubian history. 

64. The western branch of the Nile, called after the town Tarnut. 

66. The river must be the Maritsa erroneously combined with the aque- 
duct supplying water to the capital, as suggested by Barthold, v.s. p. 41, 
note I. I.R., 126, says: “Constantinople possesses a water-conduit which 
enters it from the town of Bulghar. This water flows for a distance of 20 
days and on entering Constantinople is divided into 3 parts,” The town 
Bulghar stands here for the locality Belgrad situated only a few miles north 
of Constantinople. Cf. § 42, 16. and 18. 

67. Har.da, as suggested by Barthold in his Index, is Marida (Merida) 
which lies on the Guadiana, but the name on the original map could easily 
occupy the space between the Guadiana and the Tagus and so give place to 
an error. On Shantarin (Santarem) cf. § 41, 14. 

68. Perhaps the Barka flowing northwards in Eritrea, or the Okwa. 

§ 7. The Deserts and Sands 

The terms biydban and rig correspond respectively to Arabic sahrd and 
rami. The first term does not naturally mean a waterless and uninhabited 
land. As the text shows, biydbdn, as opposed to rig, must be often inter- 
preted as “plain, steppe, or depression”. V.i. 8. and 10. where the two terms 
are clearly distinguished. 

1. This desert (plain ?), generally speaking, covers a terra incognita in the 
east, but its situation south of the Huang-Ho may point to the depression 
between the lower course of the Huang-Ho and the Yang-tze (the province 
Kiang-su). The author evidently opposes this southern “desert” to the 
northern one described under 2. According to the China Year Book some 
gold is produced in Shantung. 

2. This is the Great Mongolian desert. The “Kuchcha river” mush be 
the Huang-ho, cf. § 6, 3. 

3. As the swamp formed by the “Kucha river” {sic) is the Lob-nor, these 
sands must be those separating Turfan from Kan-su. The distance indi- 
cated is too short. Between Qumul and Sha-chou GardIzI counts seven 
days. On the two towns see § 9, 20. and 21. 

* On the sources of the Nile see in great detail Maqrizi, ed.Wiet, i, 319-36. 
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4. The Tarim depression is meant here, but the bearings are evidently- 
displaced, as if the author "was facing E. or NE. instead of N. 



Our author 

Real bearii 

Tibet 

E. 

S. 

Indian lands 

S. 

sw. 

Transoxiana 

W. 

NW. 

Khallukh 

N. 

N. 


5. Here, evidently, the lowlands of the Carnatic are meant, which stretch 
along the east coast up to the Godaveri beyond which the Eastern Ghats 
approach the coast. 

6. This desert is Makran. 

7. Kargas-ktih “the Vulture mountain” is the name of a mountain near 
Kashan, Le Strange, o.Z., 208. It is unexpected to see the name applied to 
the whole of the Central Persian desert (Kavir, Lut) but Maq., 487, 490, 
also describes the Kargas-ktih as the highest point of the desert. On the 
bearings v.s. note to 4. 

8. The Transcaspian desert. On the bearings of the Caspian Sea and 
Volga, v.s. 4. 

9. Jand and J.vara (Khwara P) are situated on the Jaxartes, § 26, 27. The 
situation of the steppe depends on the identification of the river beyond 
which lived the Kimak (cf. §§6,42. and 18). [Qara-qum? Cf. p. 309.] 

10. The description of Arabia is sufficiently exact. On the southern [read : 
south-western] border, the Red Sea {daryd-yi 'Arab) must be followed by 
the Barbari Gulf (§ 3, 3^.) instead of which the Ayla has been named, 
whereas in the following sentence the latter is rightly mentioned west of 
Arabia (cf. § 3, 3Z1.). The sands within the badiya are clearly distinguished 
from the latter. The pilgrims from 'Iraq had to cross these Habir sands. 
The term Habir is not found in 1 st. or Maq., but I.H., 30 and 104, in his 
detailed account of the deserts mentions al-raml al-ma'ruf bil-Habir. His 
text is not very clear but seems to indicate that on one side these sands 
stretch towards Egypt, and on the other extend “from the two Tayy moun- 
tains to the Persian Gulf and are adjacent to the sands of Bahrayn, of Basra, 
and of 'Oman, down to Shihr and Mahra . , Originally al-Habir must 
designate the desert al-Dahna “the red one”, uniting Great Nufild with 
al-Rub' al-khali, see Hogarth, Penetration of Arabia, Map. I.H. mentions 
yellow, red, blue, black, and white sands but does not say anything of the 
use of the red sand for smithing purposes. 

11. The term ahqdfm Southern Arabia is a synonym of the northern 
nufUd; ci. AeGoe]Q, Arabia, in El. 

12. The [Arabian] desert between the lower course of the Nile and the 
Red Sea, cf. §§ 53 and 59. The bearings are evidently displaced and the 
combination of the Gulfs of “Barbar” and Ayla is a result of some confusion 

10. and note to § 3, 3 a.). 

13. The Nubian desert following 12, immediately to the south. According 
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to 12. its name appears to be “the Buja Desert”, while the “country of 
Buja” lay south of it. Under Hahasha seems to be understood the coastal 
line (Eritrea, &c.) considerably to the north of the present-day Abyssinia. 

15. The Sahara. Sijilmasa in Southern Marocco is usually mentioned as 
the limit of the cultivated zone, cf. 1st., 37. 

§ 8. On tlie countries 

For the commentary on the order of enumeration see Barthold’s Preface, 
p. 34. This second part of the book (§§ 8-60) can be divided into the 
following groups of chapters: 

{^) §§ 9-1 1- China, India, Tibet. 

(3) §§ 12-17. South-eastern Turks. 

(c) §§ 1 8-22. North-western Turks. 

(d) §§ 23-26. Khorasan and Transoxiana. 

(e) §§ 27-36. Middle zone of Islam (Sind-Persia-Jazira). 

(/) §§ 37~4i- Southern zone of Islam (Arabia-Spain), 

(D §§ 42-53. Byzantium, Northern Europe, Caucasus. 

(h) §§ 54-60. Southern countries. 

§ 9. Ghinistan 

Reimud, Pelation des voyages-, Reinaud, Introduction, pp. ccclii-ccclxxvii; 
Yule, Cathay and the Way Thither, 1866 (2nd edition by Cordier, Hakluyt 
Society, 4 vols., 1913-16) — a complete survey of the early travellers to 
China; V. Grigoriev, O puteshestvennike Abu-Dulefe, in Zhurnal 
Minist. Narod. Prosv., 1872, part 163, pp. 1-45; Sprenger, Postrouten, 
80-8; Marquart, Streifzuge, 74-95 (analysis of Abu Dulaf Mis'ar b. 
MuhalhiFs report, cf. Barthold, Sandahil, in El); Chavannes, Documents 
sur les Tou-Kiue, SPb. 1903; Chavannes, iVote^ additionnelles sur les 
Tou-Kiue occidentaux, in T’oung-Pao, sine. II, v, 1904, pp. i-iro; 
Bretschneider, Mediaeval Researches, L. 1910, 2 vols.; F. Hirth and W. W. 
Rockhill, Ju-kua, his Work on the Chinese and Arab Trade in the 
Xllth and Xlllth Centuries, SPb., 1911 (cf. Barthold’s review Zap., 1913, 
xxi/4, pp. 0161-0169); M. Hartmann, China, and Barthold, both 

in El. Very complete materials on the historical cartography of Western 
China are found in A. Herrmann’s extensive contributions to S. Hedin’s 
iSoMtAem Stockholm 1922, voL viii, pp. 91-456. 

[Ch. Schefer, Notice sur les relations despeuples musuhnans avec les Chinois 
depuis V extension de T Islamisme jusqu' a la fin du XV^ siecle, in Centenaire de 
VRcole des Langues Orientales Vivantes, lygg-iSgg, pp. 1-43 (quotes 'Aufi 
on a colony of Shi'i Muslims who in Omayyad times settled near the capital 
of China) ; Hadi Hasan, A History of Persian Navigation, London, 1928, pp. 
95 ff. (Islamic epoch). J. Kuwabara, On P'u Shou-Mng , . . with a General 
Sketch of Trade of the Arabs in China during the Dang and Sung Era, in 
Memoirs of the Research Department of the ToyoBwwAo, Tokyo 1928, No. 2, 
pp. 1-70. On the twelve Chinese provinces under the Yuan dynasty see 
Rashid al-din, ed. Blochet, pp. 484-97; cf. Bretschneider, o.c., passim. For 
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Timurid times, see the well-known report of Ghiyath al-din Naqqash, one 
of the members of Baysunqur’s embassy to China in a.d. 1421-3, edited 
by Quatrem^re, in Notices et Extraits, xiv, part i, pp. 308-41 and 387-426, 
after the Mafia' alSa'dayn (a more complete text found in Hafiz-i Abru’s 
Zubdat al-tawarikh, Oxford MS., fol. 3836-4122, ed. by K. M. Maitra, 
Lahore, 1934) ; in the annex of his edition Quatremere quotes (pp. 474-89) an 
interesting account of the Tarim basin translated from *Amm Ahmad [«r] 
'RMVsHaft Iqlini (towards the end of the sixth clime) ; Kahle, Eine islamische 
Quelle ilber China J500, in Acta Orientalia, 1934, xii/2, pp. 91-110.] 

As early as a.d. 300 the Arabs are supposed to have had a settlement in 
Canton. Islam is said to have been brought there even in Muhammad’s 
lifetime. In a.d. 738 the Muslims in Canton were numerous enough to 
plunder the town, cf. Hirth and Rockhill, Chauju-kua, pp. 4, 14-15.^ 
Here we are only concerned with the actual geographical description 
of China by the Muslims. As was natural, the exploration of the maritime 
zone was carried on quite independently from that of northern China. 
Sulayman the Merchant (before a.d. 851) is the earliest Arab authority 
on the situation obtaining in Khan-fu<Kuang-{chou)-fu — Canton.^ 
Already I.Kh., whose work was finally completed towards a.d. 885, 
v.s. Barthold’s Preface, p. 12, gives a detailed description, pp. 63-73, of the 
sea-routes to the Far East. Several Muslims are even said to have reached 
from the southern Chinese ports the capital of the T’ang dynasty (Ch’ang- 
an-fu, Hsi-an-fu, Khumdan). Mas'fitdi, Muruf i, 307-12, mentions a 
merchant from Samarqand who travelled from Siraf to Canton (\ji!U), and 
from there visited the capital called Anmwa ( ?) : dUB jh j, j (variants : 

^b ).3 A rich Quraishite Ibn al-Wahhab, a descendant of Habbar b. 
As wad, went from Canton to see the king of China “who at that time 
{i.e. shortly after a.d. 870) resided at the city of Khumdan”, Muruj, i, 
312-21. Abti-Zayd Muhammad Siraf i, the editor of Sulayman’s report 
(p. 77), interrogated Ibn al-Wahhab when the latter was an old man, and 
left a record of this conversation, cf. Reinaud, Introduction, p. Ixxiii. Later 
Mas'iidi, who in 303/915 met Abu Zayd in Basra, wrote down the same 
record, Muruj, i, 321-4. 


[Much more cautiously O. Franke 
wi'ites in Zur Geschichte d. Exterri- 
torialitdt in China, in Sits. Berl. Ak., 
193s, P- 897: “Die genaue Zeit, wann 
die Araber zuerst in China gelandet 
sind, wann sie angefangen haben, ihre 
Niederlassungen zu griinden . . . wissen 
wir nicht.” An indirect indication can 
be inferred from the fact that “an in- 
spector of the oversea trade” in Canton 
is mentioned already in A.D. 713. More- 
over, according to the T'angshu, already 
in A.D. 651 an envoy of Han-mi mo-mo- 
ni {*amtr al~mvlminm) visited the 
Ghinese court, see O. Franke, Ge- 


schichte des Chinesischen Reichs, ii, 1936, 
P- 369-] 

^ Cf. Pelliot, quoted p, 172. 

^ I now see that several times 
occurring in Mas'Cidi’s text is but a mis- 
reading of Cf. the parallel pas- 

sages in the Muruj, i, 309, and Sulay- 
man, 103 ; the latter has : Khumdan tva 
huzva balad al-mulk al-kabtr. In Muruj, 
ii, 131, Anmwa is identified with the 
legendary *Kang-dis -sshich Kay-Khus- 
rau built in China, <* is en- 
tirely distinct from JU (Muruj, i, 303) — 
jJuu (Sulayman, 64), cf, note to § ii, 9, 
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The northern overland routes to China used by the silk-traders were 
known from very early times (at least from 114 B.C.), see Herrmann, Die 
alien Seidenstrassen zwischen China und Syrien, 1910. The Soghdian 
settlements, all the way from Transoxaniato China, undoubtedly possessed 
a detailed knowledge of the roads ; and the probably Iranian (Soghdian ?) 
appellations of Chinese towns {v.i. i., 2., 22.) indicate the channels through 
which, later on, the Muslims received their information on China. From 
the first century of Islam the Muslims in Central Asia Were in close touch with 
the Chinese in military engagements, as well as in more peaceful activities. 
Enough to say that between the years a.d. 716 and 759, nineteen Arab em- 
bassies are mentioned in Chinese sources,see Chavannes,iVotes additionnelles, 
of which the relevant passages have been separately studied by FI. A. R. Gibb, 
Chinese Records of the Arabs in Central Asia, in BSOS, vol. ii/4, 619-22. 

This state of things is very insufficiently reflected in early Muslim 
geographers whose allusions to the north-western China and the roads 
leading thereto are extremely few and vague. I.Kh.’s routes, pp. 29-31, 
stop at the capital of the Toghuzghuz. Qudama, 264, in a legendary 
report on Alexander the Great’s campaign, only mentions Khumdan and 
Jj4; the latter name has been restored as Sharag — Kashghar, or 
better as il?" Sarag — the eastern capital of the T’ang dynasty Lo-yang 
which appears as Saragh in the old Soghdian letters of the second century 
and in the Nestorian inscription of a.d. 781. See Yule, o.cr, Marquart, 
Streifziige, pp. 90, 502; Pelliot, Jour. As., July 1927, pp. 138-41, and 
T’oung~Pao, xxv, 1928, pp. 91-2; Schaeder, Iranica, 1934, pp. 47-9- 
[It appears strange that an early Arab writer used d to render the sound 
g or The interpreter Sallam’s account of his trip to the wall of Gog 
and Magog under the orders of the caliph Wathiq (a.d. 842-7) is a wonder- 
tale interspersed with three or four geographical names, I.Kh., 162-70, 
cf. de Goeje, De muur van Gog en Magog, 1888.’' Abu Dulaf Mis'ar b. 
Muhalhil’s pretended journey to China in the company of a Chinese 
embassy returning from Bukhara in 331/941 is a series of disconnected 
notices, of which some are genuine, and some imaginary, see Yaqut, iii, 
445, cf. Grigoriev, o.c., and Marquart, Streifzuge, pp. 74, 95- [The com- 
plete text of Abu Dulaf ’s Risdla is contained in the Mashhad MS. of Ibn 
al-Faqih, first described by A. Z. Valid!, v.s., p, 215 and Appendix B.] 

Mas'udI, i, 347-9, says that he met at Balkh an old man who had several 
times travelled to China overland and that he knew some other persons in 
Khorasan who went to Tibet and China ©fa Soghdiana and saw on the 
road the mountains producing ammoniac S2i\t {jibdl al-nushddir). Mas'udi 
himself ( ?) saw these mountains from a distance of 100 farsakhs : fires were 
seen over them at night and smoke during the day-time. Reinaud, o.c., 
p. clxiii, thought that these details might apply to the ammoniac mines 

Cf. C. E. Wilson, The Wall of voyagede Salldm,m.K.CsomaArchivum, 
Alexander, in Asia Major, introductory 1923, ijz, 190-204, is certainly wrong in 
(Hirth Anniversary) volume, London placing Sallam’s supposed peregrina- 
1923, pp. 575-612; Comte E. Zichy, Le tions between the Caucasus and the Ural. 

Q 
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in the T’ien-shan, north of Kucha,* However, Mas'udf s account of the 
road is fantastic and does not contain a single geographical name. 

The earliest systematic description of the lands to the south of the 
T’ien-shan was perhaps contained in Jayhani’s lost work, but even I.R,, 
who seems to have been the first to utilize that work, did not transcribe 
these data. The H.-A and Gardizi are the first to speak of China and 
Tibet. Their lists of places have striking resemblances but do not entirely 
coincide, and each author adds numerous details of his own. In Gardizi 
the places are arranged into itineraries; our author simply enumerates 
them but the order of enumeration closely follows Gardizi ’s system which 
certainly belongs to the original source (Jayhani.'^). 

The information contained in the present chapter and in those on the 
mountains (§5, 1.-6.), rivers (§6, and deserts (§7, 1-3.) has 

certainly been borrowed from several sources (cf. 6. Khalb.k). Parts of it 
may even refer to the earlier part of the ninth century, v.s., p. 28, and 
p. 227, line 8. The capital of China is still placed at Khumdan (Ch’ang-an, 
Hsi-an-fu), though after the fall of the T’ang dynasty in a.d. 907 it was 
transferred first to Lo-yang and then to K’ai-feng (a.d. 936), Likewise 
there is no hint in our author at the formation in China of numerous local 
dynasties after the fall of the T’ang, whereas Gardizi, 92, speaks of “many 
kings in China, of whom the greatest is the Faghfur”, referring probably 
to the post-T’ang times. More than this, the statement concerning the 
majority of the people professing Manichaeism could hardly be true 
after a.d. 843 when, following the collapse of the Uyghur empire on the 
Orkhon, the Chinese government took energetic measures against the 
Manichaeans, cf. Chavannes and Pelliot, Un traite manicheen, in Jour. As., 
1913, i, 295-305. We might eventually admit that our author has in view 
the special conditions obtaining in the Kan-su province which he knows 
best. According to Marquart, Strdfziige, 88, in a.d. 844 (one year after 
the events on the Orkhon) Long-tegin, the chief of the south-western branch 
of the Uyghurs which occupied the region between Sha-chou and Kan- 
chou,^ proclaimed himself khaqan. In a.d. 924 an Uyghur khaqan was 

* The Wei-shu, quoted by S. L6vi, constamment du feu”. 

Jour. As., Sept. 1913, p. 346, mentions ^ See notes to § 12. Deguignes, Hi- 
“I’arsenic vert” among the products stoiredes Huns, ii, 2 5-7, -wiiom Marquart 
of Kucha. A Chinese source, written quotes, spells the name of the chief 
before A.d. 527, ibid., p. 347, says: “Au Long-te-le, whereas Bichurin (v.i., § 12) 
nord de Koutcha, a 200 li, il y a une reads it (in Russian transcription) Pawg- 
montagne; la nuit, elle a I’^clat du feu; de le (*Hang-f i-lil). The characters 
lejour c’esttoutfum^e. Les gens recueil- p’angand differ only by one stroke, 

lent le charbon de terre de cette mon- In principle no Turkish name would 
tagne, pour fondre les m^taux; le fer de begin with an 1 . As regards the second 
cette montagne est le plus gdneralement elements Chavannes, o.c., p. 225, note 3, 
employ^ dans les trente-six royaumes.” and p. 367, confirms that “le titre turc 
Cf. also the T’ang-shu in Chavannes, de tegin est constamment 6crit en chinois 
Documents, p. 115, on the “montagne te-dA* [the characters le {*U) and k'in 
A-kie-t’ien [*Aq-tagh ?3 . . . appeMe being easily confused], 

aussi la montagne blanche ; il y a la 
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still residing in Kan-chou. The king “of China”, called Qalin b. Sh.khir 
{^ChakMr}), to whose court the Samanid embassy went in 381/941 must 
have been the ruler of the same branch of the TJyghurs. But as our source 
is silent on the presence of the Uyghurs in the province of Kan-su and 
only mentions the struggle going on in Kan-chou (7.) between the Chinese 
and the Tibetans, the impression is that it has in view the state of things 
before the arrival of the Uyghurs in that province in A.D. 843-4, Under 
10. it is said that the Toghuzghuz are attacking Kucha but it is possible 
that the question is not of the T’ien-shan Uyghurs but still of the 
Western Tu-ch'iieh, v.i., p. 267, because Kucha (va. 10.) and Khotan (va. iS .) 
[cf. also Kashghar, § 13, i.] are still reckoned to China, though entirely 
encircled by Turkish and Tibetan dominions. The above-mentioned towns, 
with the addition of Sui-shih on the Chu river (or, from 719, of Qarashar), 
constituted precisely “the Four Garrisons” on which the Chinese power 
rested in the west. In a.d. 670 the Four Garrisons were taken by the 
Tibetans, but in 692 the Chinese reoccupied them. In 760 the Tibetans 
became masters of the whole country to the west of the Huang-ho, but 
the garrisons of Pei-t’ing (= Bish-baliq) and An-hsi (= Kucha) still held 
out till 787, see Chavannes, Documents, pp. 113-14. Our author’s 
statements must reflect China’s incessant struggle for political influence 
and the possession of the strategic positions in the present-day Hsin- 
Chiang province. [With regard to Khotan, the author may have in view 
the re-establishment of connexions with China after A. D. 938 {v.i. 18.).] 

The statement that the emperor of China was descended from Faridhun 
is certainly explainable by the tradition according to which Farldhun’s son 
Tur became the master of the Turk and Chin and was accordingly called 
Turan-shah or Shah-i Chin, see Shah-ndma, cf. Minorsky, Tur an, in El. 
More directly our author’s source may be I.Kh., p. 16, who says that 
*baghpur is a descendant of Afarldhun. The same geographer also, p. 70, 
gives a list of the products of China, though more complete and not 
entirely coinciding in details with that of our author. 

In the H.-A. China is called Chmistdn and Chin. The first form which 
appears in the Soghdian letters of the second century, o.c., 15,^ and in Middle 
Persian and Armenian, is not usual in Modern Persian which prefers the 
form Chln.^ 

The description of China consists of very distinct parts : i . , 23 ., 24. belong 
to the southern seas; 2. these provinces are said to lie on the south coast 
of China S“b-j I3 m i 5- lay on the road from Ch’ang-an-fu to Kan-su, 
while 4. is the only town mentioned on the Yangtze; 10. is situated north 
of the Tarim; 16., 17. are to be sought in the neighbourhood of Tibet, and 


^ V.i., p. 300. 

® Persian CMn is derived from the 
name of the dynasty Ch’in which ruled 
in China 221-206 B.C. 

2 It is Curious not to find mentioned 
in the H".- 'A. the well-known ports of 


Khdnfu ( = Canton, v.s.) and Zaytun 
(Ts’iian-chou, near Amoy). About the 
plh cent, a portion of the sea trade was 
diverted to the latter, Chau Ju-kua,p. 17. 
Abul-Fida, 363, calls it '‘Shmju, known 
in our time as Zaytiin”. 
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18.-21., as well perhaps as ii. and 22. (?)^ — south of the Tarim; of 12. 
nothing can be said. This analysis shows that the source utilized by our 
author was chiefly acquainted with the Tarim basin and Kan-su, inclusive 
of the road leading to the T’ang capital Ch’ang-an-fu, 

1. Muslim information on Waqwaq is utterly confused. It has been 
exhaustively analysed by Ferrand in his articles Wdk-Wdk in El and 
especially Le Wdhwdk est~il le Japan}, In Jour. As., avril 1932, pp. 193-243. 
Ferrand comes to the conclusion that two Waqwaqs must be distinguished, 
of which the one lying in Africa in the Zanj country corresponds to 
Madagascar, o.c., 211, 238, whereas the other, belonging to China, is 
identical with Sumatra, o.c., 237 (and not with Japan as de Goeje had 
supposed). The confusion is increased by the fact that several other names 
are applied to Sumatra and its localities (see Zabaj, Fansur, Balus). In our 
text (§4, B 3.) the Gold-island (= Sumatra) is inhabited by the Waq- 
waqians, and the latter are confused with the homonymous Waqwaq of 
the Zanj country. This entails a further complication : the Waqwaq 
disappear from the immediate neighbourhood of Zangistan but the latter 
(§ 55 ) becomes a neighbour of Zabaj (== Sumatra = Chinese Waqwaq — 
Gold-island, §4, 3.). The detail about gold collars used in Waqwaq is 
also found in I.Kh., 69. The town is unknown. 

2. The names of the Nine Provinces are unknown and most of them 
have a non-Chinese appearance. None of them correspond to the names 
of provinces in Qubilay’s empire as quoted in Rashid al-din, ed. Blochet, 
GMS, pp. 484-98. Ir.sh (j-j)) and Khur.sh (joy-) are the provinces 
between which the Yangtze-kiang passes before disemboguing into the sea 
(§ 6, 2.). On the other hand, the localities similarly divided by the Huang- 
ho are Kur.sh (yj f) and F.r.jakli (jTWj) (§ 6, 3.). The absence of Jo f in 
the present enumeration could be best explained by the identity oi Jo f 
and Jo In this case, Kur .sh\Khur sh would be located between the 
Yangtze and Huang-ho, Ir-sh south-west of the Yangtze, and F.r.jakli 
north of the Huang-ho, in Pei Chih-li. According to our text all the Nine 
Provinces lay on the shore of the Ocean and following the order of enumera- 
tion (from S. to N. ?) the last six mentioned provinces should be situated 
in the extreme Far East. Consequently {d) Thay can hardly refer to the 
former T’ai kingdom in Yiin-nan (Nan-chao), destroyed by Qubilay khan 
in 1253.^ To take(/) for Tangut (Wassaf, ed. Hammer, p. 22: 
Rashid al-din, 492; ojiil") would be an anachronism. Qi) ^so} can hardly 
stand for Corea: in earlier sources (I.Kh., 70, I.R., 82) this country is 
called Shlla or Shila^ whereas Rashid al-din, p. 486, gives a dilferent 
transcription: Jf. As on principle we must prefer the explanations con- 
sistent with the attested Muslim tradition it is more probable that ^^o} 

^ Nor does Tai in Shansi [Dr, P. rye) lay in the north. In 904 Ko-ku-rye 
Fitzgerald] suit our case. rose in arms against the Sin-lo rulers 

^ Shila < * Sin-lo, the native kingdom and in 93 5 Corea became united under 
comprising the central and eastern part the national Wang dynasty, R. Grousset, 
of Corea. The Corea proper (Ko-lui- Histoire del' Extreme Orient, igzg,^.zgo. 
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refers to the people mentioned under §14, i., for the Khirkhiz were 
supposed to extend to the coast; in this case <^1* might also be considered as 
a mis-spelling for (usually coupled with Oji, see note to § 14, 1 .). Khasani, 
Bunughni and ^jJu\ (perhaps are obscure. 

3.-9., 1 3. -1 5. are to be located along the following itinerary found in 
Gardizi, 93; from Chinanjkat in the Toghuzghuz territory (§ 12, 9.) via 
B.gh-shura (where a river is crossed in a boat) to Qomul (§ 12, 9.) — 8 days; 
from Qomul, across a steppe with springs and grass, to the Chinese town 
Sha-chti — 7 days; thence to Sang-lakh — 3 days; thence to S.kh-chti — 
7 days; thence to Kham-chu — 3 days; thence to K.ja — 8 days; thence 
1 5 days to the river Qiydn (Yangtze-kiang) ; from B.gh-shura to Khumdan, 
by a road of rihdts (fortified stations) and mansils (stations) i month. 
As the last-mentioned distance does not sum up the distances previously 
quoted, we must conclude that Gardizi’s text is out of order. Indeed the 
first mention of B.gh-shura (between Turfan and Qomul, where no such 
place is known and no such important river exists!) is only a misplaced 
part of the second passage where B.gh-shura comes in the enumeration im- 
mediately after the Yangtze. This correction is fully confirmed by our 
author, who says (§ 6 , 3.) that the river Kisau, after it has entered the 
limits of BughshQr, is known under the name *'Ghiydn {<kiang). Con- 
sequently it seems that Gardizi’s itinerary first follows a southerly direction, 
from Turfan down to the Yangtze, and then from the important place 
where the river is usually crossed (Bughshtir?) turns back northwards to 
Khumdan (Ch’ang-an-fu). See Map iii. 

Another important point is that in Gardizi, 91-3, the name spelt IjT 
stands for two totally different places; (a) the well-known town Kucha, 
north of the Tarim, and [b) a place lying between the Kan-su province and 
the Yangtze, Our text to some extent distinguishes between the two names 
{v.i. 10. and 5.). 

Our author follows Gardizi’s itinerary in the opposite direction. 

3. Khumdan is Ch’ang-an-fu, later Hsi-an-fu. The name is already 
quoted [from some Nestorian source ?] in Theophylactus Simokatta \circa 
A.D. 582-603], vii, 9, XovyiaMv (or Xov^Sdv), see Coedes, o.c., 141. Mar- 
quart, Komanen, 60, considers the name as Iranian (Soghdian ?) and 
explains it as “potter’s kiln”,^ Our author is very vague on the situation 
of Khumdan. The town is said to lie on the Khumdan river apparently 
confused with the Huang-ho (?6, i.), A lake is mentioned “in the 
region of Khumdan” (§ 3, 35.), and finally (§ 2, 4.) Khumdan is placed on 
the shore of the Green Seal 

* See now some doubts on this inter- pretation receives an indirect confirma- 
pretation in Schaeder, Iranica, a. Fu-lin, tion from the fact that Fakhr al-din (see 
Berlin 1934, p. 48, who suggests that the note to § la) calls a Buddhist' stupa 
name might belong to the Wei dynasty, tanura “funnel” semantically very close 
The latter is reckoned to the Sien-pi to Khumdan. Could not the capital of 
race which, according to Pelliot, was China be called “stupa [town]”? On 
Turkish. In any case Marquart’s inter- another Khumdan see the Index. 
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4. *Baghshur {s^dt: Bughshur zadi B.ghsuz) is very probably an Iranian 
name, A homonymous place (§ 33, 33.) lay between Herat and the Mur- 
ghab, 1 st., 269. The name is explained in the Burhan~i QdtV as “a pool 
of salt water”. BaghshUr is said to be an important commercial town, and 
as such could be known to the Soghdian merchants who probably re- 
named it in their language. All the indications point to its being situated 
on, or near, the Yangtze. As it is impossible to imagine a road connecting 
Khumdan with the north through a place lying on that river, the distance 
between Baghshur and Khumdan must represent a special route, not 
directly belonging to the road Chinanjkat-Khumdan. According to the 
China Year Book the Yangtze receives the name of Kiang in the neigh- 
bourhood of Yang-chou, in the Hu-peh province; but one would rather 
look for Bughshur much higher upstream, in the region of Ch’ung-ch’ing 
where the highroad from the north approaches the river. [With regard to 
the meaning of “a pool of salt water” Dr. P. Fitzgerald kindly tells me 
that the celebrated salt wells in the Yangtze basin are situated at Tzu-liu- 
ch’ing.]^ 

5. Kuchan is said to be a small tovm where both Chinese and 

Tibetan merchants were found. The latter detail points to the western 
pait of Kansu, or Ssil-ch’uan. The mention under § 6, 2. of the Yangtze 
as flowing towards “the limits of Kujan {sic) and Bughshur” is rather 
vague and means perhaps only that the river approaches the road leading 
from Kuchan to Bughshor. Gardizi calls the place 14 " Kucha and places it 
at 8 days south of Kan-chou, and at 15 days north of the Yangtze. Follow- 
ing these distances it is difficult to identify Kuchan with Kung-chang in 
southern Kan-su and one should rather place it in the region of Lan-chou. 
In the confused § 6, 3., the Tarim is represented as continued by the 
Huang-ho. Beyond the swamp the imaginary watercourse is said “to flow 
down to the limits of Kuchcha”. This latter form UT very probably 
stands for Kuchan ul^. Were this hypothesis correct, we should have an 
additional argument for placing Kuchan in the region of Lan-chou 
through which the Huang-ho flows. On Kashghaii’s Map, south of the 
Tarim, the following places stretch W. to E. in one line: Yarkand, 
Khotan, Jarjan (Cheirchen), then behind a mountain 

probably ^Sha-chou) and towards the south-east oWf and jsf {sic).^ 
This Kushan may be another spelling for our Kuchan [or for 16. K.san).^ 

Y Cf . L. Richard, Comprehensive geo- Liang-chou, cf . Zhamtsarano in the Fest- 
graphy of the Chinese Empire, Engl. schrift to S. F. Oldenburg {in ^nssian), 
transL, Shanghai 1908, p. 114: Ch’ung- Leningrad 1934, P- I94- 
ch’ing— principal trading centre of SsU- 3 In the old Soghdian letters ed. by 
Ch’uan; Tza-liu-ch’ing— a great Indus- Reichelt, ox., pp. 13, 15, &c., the name 
trial centre with 1,000 salt- wells (it lies of a town KFn or KF’n (read : K. chan) 
at circa 200 Km. to the west of Ch’ung- js found several times. Reichelt, ox., s, 
ch’ing in the basin of the Lu-ho tributary tentatively identifies it with Kao-ch’ang 
of the Yangtze). (see note to § 12, i.), and this looks 

^ if restored as *j5rjVniay stand probable on account of the cold winds 
for Er(i)-chou, a Mongol name for said to blow from its direction {i.e. from 
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6. Klialb.k looks non-Chinese. In Arabic cursive dJJU (see especially 
its three last letters) has some likeness to Jj'jCw as Mis'ar b. Muhalhil 
(v.s., p. 225) calls the capital of the “king of China”. A curious point is 
that Khalb .k is mentioned precisely before Kan-chou vyith which Marquart, 
Sireifzuge, 86-8, identifies Sandabil, see also El under this name. As 
Khalb ,k (said to be a large town) is not mentioned in Gardizi it must have 
passed into the H,-A. from some additional source, perhaps Mis'ar b. 
Muhalhil. 

7. KhamchQ is Kan-chou, cf. Rashid al-din, 497, one of the 

towns of T angqut’ ’ . 

8. j»cS^, wrongly vocalized Saukju is Su-chou, old pronunciation Suk- 
chou. Turkish Yogurs of this region still pronounce Suk-chii, see Potanin, 
Tangut.-tibet. okraina, 1893, ii, 435. The Mongols say Tsugcki. 

9. S.khchu ( ?), ditto in Gardizi, at three days’ distance from 7. Khamchu. 

As Gardizi does not mention and as, on the other hand, Su-chou 
could scarcely be omitted in the itinerary from Sha-chou to Kan-chou, 
one cannot dismiss the possibility of both 8. and 9. *Sukh-chou(}) 

equally referring to Su-chou. It is true that our author distinguishes 
Suk-chou from SMi-chou but he connects them administratively. [In the 
Turkish document written in Orkhon script Suycu-haliq seems to refer to 
Su-chou, see Thomsen in JR AS, 1912, p. 186.] 

10. -1 2. seem to disturb the order of enumeration. 

10. Kucha {\^) is the well-known town lying north of the Tarim (in 
Chinese Kuei-tzU or CEii-tzU, French trans. KHeou-tse or KHiie-tse). On 
the long history of this Aryan (later Turkicized) principality see S. Levi, 
Le 'tokharien B' , longue de Koutcha, m jour. As., Sept. 1913, pp. 323-80. 
The T’ang annals stop in their description of the city at a.d. 730, and 
between a.d. 787 and 1001 Chinese sources are altogether silent on the 
great revolutions in the region brought about by the arrival of the Tibetans, 
the Uyghurs, and the K’i-tan. Our source (v.s., p. 227) still reckons Kucha 
to China, and leaves it out in the enumeration of the Toghuzghuz posses- 
sions (§ 12) though the Toghuzghuz are said to raid it constantly (v.s., 
p. 227). In Kashghari i, 332, Kusan (jX) is given as “the name of a town 
called Kuja which is the frontier of the Uyghurs”. The form Kusan 
is also found in the “Secret history of the Mongols”, cf. Pelliot, Notes 
sur les noms anciens de Kucd &c., m. T’oung-Pao, 1926, p. 126. 

11. Kughm.r ^^jTis a puzzle. It is true that on the right bank of the 

Qara-qash river, circa 16 miles south-west of Khotan, there is a sanctuary 
on the Kohmari hill which Sir A. Stein, Ancient Khotan, 1907, pp. 185-90, 
and Serindia, 1921, i, 93-5 , identifies with Hsiian-tsang’s Mount Gosrhga 
“Cow’s horn’’. However, the passage of into [so according 

to Sir A. Stein’s transcription!] is not at all obvious, to say nothing of the 
mention of Kughm.r in our text after Kucha and before the “Stone-tower” . 

the eastern T’ien-shan?). [I now see identifies Kushdn with Kuei-shun, 
that A. Herrmann in his commentary Ning-hsia. Phonetically this identifica- 
on Kashgharl’s map (1935) tentatively tion presents some difficulty.] 
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12. It is difficult to say which of the “Stone Towers” this Burj-i Sangm 
represents. Is it Tash-qurghan in Sarikol (east of the Pamir), or simply 
a reminiscence of Ptolemy’s XLQivos TTvpyos, as supposed by Barthold, 
Preface^ v.s., p. 26. BirunI, by popular etymology, identified the “Stone 
Tower” with Tashkent, cf. §25, 80., but judging by the description of 
the silk-route in Ptolemy, i, 13, 7-9, the tower must be placed at Daraut- 
qurghan at the western end of the Alai plain, see Marquart, Wehrot,62, 
and Sir Aurel Stein, Innermost Asia, ii, 849, and On Ancient Tracks past the 
Pamirs, in The Himalayan Journal, iv, 1932, p. 22. [Perhaps some tower of 
the Chinese Limes, near An-hsi, cf. Sir A. Stein, Serindia, Maps 78 and 81 .] 

13. -1 5. again in Kan-su. The mention of Manichaeans in 13. and 15. 
agrees with the reports on their safe existence in Kan-su, even during the 
persecution following the collapse of the Uyghur empire on the Orkhon, 
Marquart, Streifauge, 88. Cf. also the general remarks on the time to which 
our source refers, ©.s., p. 327. 

13, KhajQ = Kua-chou, f.e. the present day An-hsi oasis on the Su-lo-ho 
river and on the road from Su-chou to Sha-chou, see Stein, Serindia, -p. 1040. 

15. j^L * Sha-chou, “Town of the sands”, mentioned in GardizI as the 
first Chinese town on the road from Qomul, is the name of the Tun- 
huang oasis near which the celebrated Ch’ien-fo-tung “Caves of the 
Thousand Buddhas” are situated. It would be tempting to identify with 
the latter place our 14. Sanglakh with its Buddhist (?) associations. It is 
true that Gardizi places Sanglakh at 3 days from Sha-chou and at 7 days 
from S.kh-chou whereas in fact the caves “are carved into the precipitous 
conglomerate cliffs overlooking from the west the mouth of a barren 
valley some 12 miles south-east of the oasis”. Sir A. Stein, On Ancient 
Central Asian Tracks, 1933, p. 193. Though the distance does not suit that 
given by Gardizi, the place of Sanglakh (14.) before 15. Sha-chou would be 
easy to understand in our enumeration which goes from south to north (resp . 
NW.), and its Iranian name Sanglakh, “The Stony Place”, would accord 
with the natural characteristics of the Ch’ien-fo-tung. However, Sanglakh 
may be a mere popular etymology of some Chinese name compounded 
with^flw^-, cf. Playfair, The Cities and Towns of China, 1879, Nos. 6062-71. 
In the Tibetan documents edited by Prof. F. W. Thomas, JRAS, April 
1930, p. 294, Sen-ge-lag, closely resembling our Sang{a)lakh, occurs as a 
personal name in the Khotan region. 

16. All we can say of K.san is that it lay in the direction of Tibet, 
probably west of the Nan-shan, or south of the K’un-lun.^ See also note to 5 . 

17. Kadakh? The Tibetan documents from the Lob region (8th century) 
frequently mention the city named Ka-dag, which must be sought some- 
where near Charkhlik, cf. F. W. Thomas, Tibetan Documents, iii; 
The Lob Region, JRAS, July 1928, pp. 555 and 565. The Tdrikh-i 
Rashidi, p. 67, in connexion with the same region, says: “The khan used 

^ A town called Kushai ox Gushai d- 'Potaxdn, Tangut.-tibetskay a okraina, 
lies to the west of Lan-chou between 1S93, i, 196--8, 332. In Arabic charac- 
the Yellow river and the Hsi-ning-ho, ters the name would look 
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to go hunting wild camels in the country round Turfan, Tarim, Lob, and 
Katak”. Even now the memory of a Shar-i-Katak lives in the region, cf. 
Barthold, Tarim in EL 

18. Though surrounded by Tibetan possessions (see note to § 11, 10.) 
Khotan is not included in Tibet, and, on the contrary, reckoned to China. 
Its king, styled ^astm (which is not a very high title), appears as an auto- 
nomous ruler over a population consisting of Turks and Tibetans.^ This 
situation is well in keeping with what is known of the history of Khotan, cf. 
Sir A. Stein, Ancient Khotan, London 1907, ch. vii, section iv, pp. 172-84: 
“the T’ang period”. The Tibetan attacks on Khotan began in a.d. 714, 
and in 790 all connexion with China by the road south of the Tarim was 
suspended. However, “there is nothing to indicate that Khotan had lost its 
local dynasty during the period of Tibetan ascendency”, the latter being 
checked by the Turkish tribes of the T’ien-shan. Only in a.d. 938 the 
Khotanese succeeded in sending an embassy to China which was followed 
by those of 942, 947, 948, 961, 965, 966. It is probable that the 
mentioned in our text is the king Li Sheng-t’ien in whose long reign most 
of the above-mentioned embassies visited China. The embassy of 971 
brought the news of a war between Khotan and Kashghar, and, some thirty 
years after, Khotan succumbed in the struggle and was occupied by the 
Muslim Qara-khanid Turks of Kashghar, cf. Barthold, Turkestan, p. 281, 
and notes to § 13. GardIzI, p. 94, gives a detailed description of Khotan. 
Our source accurately records the items on the two rivers, silk and jade. 

19. As a name similar to Kh.za may be mentioned that of Khada-Hk, 
lying east of Khotan, between the Chira and Keriya rivers. In the ruins 
of its sanctuary Sir A. Stein found coins of a.d. 780-8, Ruins of Desert 
Cathay, 1912, i, 245. 

30 . 21, Under § 7, 8. our Hutm and Sdvmk are spelt Khuthum {sic) 
and Sdrnik (perhaps; Vasdrnik), These were two Chinese towns in the 
neighbourhood of the Lob-nor, between which a sand desert stretched for 
a distance of 3 days. Of the two towns the southern one must be sought in 
the region of the present-day Charkhlik and the northern one in that of 
the ancient Lou-lan (the city of Lob). *Vasdrnik (of which the initial v 
could have been misconstrued into the conjunction “and”) has an outward 
likeness to Vash-shahri, the westernmost oasis of the Charkhlik district, 
where T’ang and Sung coins have been found. Sir A. Stein, jRwm of 
Desert Cathay, i, 332-3. In this case Huimj Khuthum could lie in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Lob-nor swamp. Vash-shahri is situated 
half-way between Charkhlik and Charchan of which the latter must have 
been reckoned to Tibet (cf. §11, 8.). [VL, p. 485: B.rwdn.] 

22. The meaning of bar karan~i darya is dubious. Perhaps the mention 
of Btirkhimu and Navijkath just before 23. Sarandib is accounted for by 
the interpretation oi darya. as “the sea”. But Navijkath looks distinctly 
Iranian (Soghdian): “the New Town”. Therefore the two localities seem 

The MujmaT aLtatvdnkh also calls this king 'a^im al-Khotan, Barthold, 
Turkestan, i, 2,0. 
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to have lain still in the Tarim basin where the Chinese could most likely 
have Soghdian subjects. Since the second quarter of the 7th century there 
existed, in the Lou-lan region, a Soghdian settlement Tien-ho ch’eng. 
In 675 the whole region was included in the Sha-chou administration, see 
Pelliot, La Golonie sogdienne de la region du Lob-nor, mjoiir. As., 1916/17, 
pp. 1 1 1-23 (after a document written in a.d. S85). Consequently one would 
have reasons to translate bar kardn-i darya as “on the bank of the river”, 
or perhaps “in the riverine region”, i.e. of the Tarim, Less probably 
N.vijkath “the New Village” could be compared with Yangi-baliq (“the 
New Town”) which Kashgharl, i, 103, mentions among the Uyghur 
settlements near the Eastern T’ien-shan, see note to § 13, 2. 

23. 24. have been added from some totally different source. Sarandib 
(Ceylon), left out under India, is treated as a mountain under § 5, where it 
is somehow brought into connexion with the continental system of moun- 
tains (cf. § 6, I. and § 9, introduction), and it is possible that it was some- 
times looked upon as a continuation of Indo-China.^ Under the name of 
Taprobana (Tabarna), and perhaps ( ?) of Nara, it is described as an 
island (§ 4, 4, and 13.). 24. Gh.z.r (?) is unknown. Being a small town it 
cannot be identical with Muvas, mentioned under § 4, 4. No such name 
is found in Ptolemy, vii, ed. by Renou, in Khuwarizmi, 97-8, in the 
MoMt, and on the Portuguese maps, MoAzif, Maps XVII and XVIII. 

§ 10. India 

Yule, Cathay and the Way Thither [1866], re-edited by Cordier, 1913-16 
(Hakluyt Society); Elliot-Dowson, The History of India) Yule and Burnell, 
Hobson-Johson, 1886; [Turkish Admiral Sldi'Ali Ra’is], Die topographischen 
Capitel des indischen Seespiegels Mohitf iibersetzt von Dr. M. Bittner, mit 
einer Einleitung sowie mit 30 Tafeln versehen von Dr. W. Tomaschek, 
Wien 1 897 ; The Imperial Gazetteer of India, Oxford 1 909 (Atlas in vol. xxvi) ; 
Ferrand, Relations) V. Smith, The Early History of India, 4th ed., Oxford 
1924; Nundolal Dey, Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Mediaeval 
India (3nd ed.), as Annex to The Indian Antiquary, xlviii (i9i9)-liii (1924) 
(last name Sravasti) ; H. Ch. Ray, TAe Dynastic History of Northern India, 
Early Mediaeval Period, i, Calcutta 1931. See also below under respective 
paragraphs. 

Some important additional information on India will be found under 
§ 5, 2. 4.-8. (mountains), §6, 13.-16. (rivers) and §7, 5. (deserts). 

In his Preface, p. 27, Prof. Barthold suggests that as regards India “the 
original source {pervoistochnik) of I.Kh. and other early Arab geographers 
was Abu 'Abdillah Muhammad b. Ishaq”. However, even for I.R., 
p. 132, who alone names this authority, the latter does not exhaust the 

^ Ceylon may have been confused see G . Ferrand^s detailed articles Shihdb 
with Sumatra. On Kashghari’s map al-dln Ahmad b. Md^id (Vasco de 
Sarandib and the “Sarandib mountain” Gama’s pilote) and Sulaimdn al~Mahti 
are shown on the dry land ! [Cf. § 4, 4.] in El and his edition of these two 

® On the Arabic sources of the MoJfit pilots’ works, Paris, 1921-2 and 1921-3. 
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sources on India. Abu 'Abdillah, who [probably before the beginning of 
the 9th cent.] spent two years in Khmer (Qimar), could hardly know much 
about northern India. I.R. himself, I3520>i36i4> distinctly quotes some other 
sources of information on India. Finally, Sulayman the Merchant’s report 
is still extant: it was completed in 237/851 and could have been known 
if not to LKh., at least to I.R., as it was known to Mas'udi. [V.s., p. 173.] 

For the maritime part of India our author pretty closely follows LKh. 
and I.R., but gives some entirely new information on Central India and 
the sub-Himalayan region for which after him we find fuller data only in 
Biruni. The present chapter contains numerous points not otherwise 
known, but their interpretation is rendered difficult by confusions in- 
herent to Arabic script, by the absence of indications regarding the epoch 
to which these data belong, and by a very inconvenient system of enumera- 
tion of the localities, partly based on some unknown itineraries (cf. 38., 48,) 
and partly on an arbitrary division of the map into a number of zones, 
running in various directions, without much consideration for political 
and geographical divisions (see Qinnauj and its dependencies treated 
under 39., 38., 39., 46., and 53.). 

The Kings of India. 

All Arab travellers pay much attention to the political organization of 
India and to the mutual relations of the Indian kings (cf. Yule-Cordier, 
i, 241-4), The system described by them is recognizable also in our 
author. 

In the EXTREME EAST three kings are mentioned : that of Assam (Qamarun), 
represented as master of Sanf and Mandal, that of Fansilr (Sumatra) 
called (S'. tuhd{'i), and that of Qimar (Khmer), see 1.-6. To the same 
group belong the three countries 8-10, lying on the Chinese frontier, 
(evidently west of Yun -nan). 

On the east coast of India proper is named the king dahum {sic), lord 
of a mighty army of 300,000. Roughly speaking, his possessions comprised 
the country between Carnatic in the south (cf. § 7, 5.) and the Ganges 
basin in the north. Dahum’s kingdom marched in the north (north-west?) 
with that of the “Indian ray” (the raja of Qinnauj?) along the Vindhya 
Range and the Lesser Mihran (Narbada), evidently in their more easterly 
parts. ^ Dahum’s name has numerous variants in Muslim sources. Sulay- 
man the Merchant, p. 29 (Ferrand’s tr,, p. 50), has He places him 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Ballalx-ra (yd) and the kings of 
Gujra and Taqin (vd), adding that he is at war with both the Ballah-ra 
and the king of Gujra. Though not of noble extraction Ruhmi was a 
powerful monarch.^ I.Kh., 67 (whose relation to Sulayman is not quite 

* For in the west was the kingdom of 8°!^, silver, aloes, sm.r (chowries, yak- 
the Ballah-ra. tails), cowrie-money, and spotted rhino- 

® He had 50,000 elephants and 10,000- ceroses. [H. A. R, Gibb suggests that 
15,000 fullers and washermen in the’ the sentence OjCs- 
army, and in his country were found UJi yc must mean: 
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clear), says: “and after [the Ballah-ra] (comes) the king Jurz who has 
ifa/n-dirhams; after him Ghaba; after him R.hmi (^j variant: 
between whose (possessions) and (those of) the other (kings) is a distance of 
a year, and he is said to possess 50,000 elephants as well as cotton and velvet 
garments and Indian aloes. Then after him (comes) the king of Qamarun, 
whose kingdom adjoins China. ...” Ya'qtibl, Historiae, i, 106, mentions 
between Danq (jjh, perhaps: *j_/r?) and the Ballah-ra and considers 
him the most important of the kings ruling over a most extensive country 
which lay by some sea and produced gold. Mas'udi, Muriij, i, 384, says 
that R.hmay’s territory is conterminous with those of Jurz and the Ballah- 
ray ; he possesses 50,000 elephants and some people pretend with exaggera- 
tion that in his army there are 10-15 thousand fullers and washermen; 
R.hmay’s possessions comprise both land and sea.^ Beyond him lives the 
king of ^y.LsCJ' in whose possession there is no sea and whose people are 
white and have pierced ears. The latter kingdom evidently corresponds 
to which I.R., 133, mentions after Qimar (good-looking people, boys 
married at a tender age).^ 

Yule-Cordier, i, 243, suggested the identification of *Ruhmi, &c., with 
Pegu, called in Burma Rahmaniya [Ssk. Ramanya-desd], but with a note- 
worthy reservation: “I should be sorry”, says he, “to define more parti- 
cularly the limits of the region intended by the Arab writer \i.e. Mas'udi].” 
This cautious suggestion^ becomes still less alluring in view of our text 
which attributes to Dahum the whole of the east coast of India. 

Our analysis of the Arab sources enables us to infer the identity of the 
forms but it is still to be seen whether our author has 

not transferred to the original RuhmilDahum some traits of a king whose 
name was very celebrated in the second half of the loth century, namely of 
Dhanga (a.d. 950-99) who was the best-known king of the Chandel family 
which ruled in the province of Jejakabhukti, i.e. the present-day Bundel- 
khand lying between the Jumna and Narbada. The Chandels, who first 
came into notice about a.d. 831, had gradually advanced from the south 
until the Jumna became their frontier with the rajas of Kanauj in whose 
affairs they intervened on several occasions. In 989-90 Dhanga joined the 
league formed against Mahmud of Ghazni by Jaypal of Vayhind (explicitly 
mentioned by our author under 56.), See V. Smith, o.c., 405-7. If, 


“[others] say that the utmost limit of 
his regular army is from 10,000 to 
15,000 [men].” However, Muruj, i, 
384, shows that already Mas'udi had 
imagined that the passage referred to 

* The source of this and several other 
details in Mas'udi is Sulayman who is 
evidently to be understood by “the 
informer” ial-viukhbir), l.c., i, 393. 

^ Perhaps the Burmese are meant by 


*al-Arman. In a Mon inscription (a.D. 
noi) the Burmese are called Mirmd\ in 
later Burmese their name is Mranma, 
see G. H. Luce, Note on the Peoples of 
Burma (quoted under 8. -10.). 

3 For Tomaschek’s identifications, 
v.i. under 8. -10. 

^ Ibn lyas in Arnold’s Chrest . Arabica, 
1853, pp. 66-73, invoking the authority 
of Mas'udi says that (sic) is the name 
of the king of ii_)Uj(?). 
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however, d in Dahuni and a common frontier^ between Dahum and Kanauj 
may refer to Dhahga, the mention of the great part of the east coast of 
India as belonging to Dahum does not apply to this king. The basic 
characteristics of RuhmjDahuin point back to the times before a.d. 850 
and it must be left to the specialists in Indian history to decide to which 
dynasty of north-eastern or eastern India they may refer (Orissa, Eastern 
Chalukyas of Vengi who ruled a.d. 815-960, &c.). 

The SOUTHERNMOST part of India (Madura ?) is described as the realm 
of a queen (rdniya) [la. and perhaps ii.]. 

On the west coast the king Balharay, or better ballah-ra [in our text 
several times *Ballahrdy \ Persian ray = raja], is represented as paramount. 
His name probably reproduces the Indian title Vallabha~rdja, which 
several times occurs in the Rastrakuta dynasty, cf. Ray, o.c., 577, and 
Sir T. W. Arnold’s article Balhara, in El. Even apart from the title 
of Ballah-ra, the kings so called who, according to the Arabs, were 
powerful opponents (from the south) of the rulers of Qinnauj, can only 
be the Rastrakutas of the Deccan (a.d. 743-974). Sulayman, p. 28, says 
that the Ballah-rS’s kingdom starts^ from the coast called ^al-Kumkam, 
i.e. Konkan, the region stretching along the sea between Bombay and Goa.^ 
Mas'udi, i, 162, 177, and 1 st., 173, definitely mention, as the Ballah-ra’s 
residence, Mankir, i.e. Manyakheta^ now Malkhed, south of Gulbarga 
(Haydarabad). The Muslims living in great numbers in the Ballah-ra’s 
possessions sided with him against the raja of Qinnauj, and consequently 
were likely to exaggerate his power. Sulayman calls him “the king of the 
kings of Hind”, cf. I.Kh., 67. The same tendency accounts perhaps for 
the inclusion of Malabar by our author in the dominions of the Ballah-ra. 
In the north 15. Qamuhul (w.f.), situated at 4 days’ distance from Kanbaya, 
belonged to the Ballah-ra. Cf. also Idrlsi (Jaubert), pp. 176-7: “la ville 
de Nahrvara [Birunl: Anhilvdra<Anhalwdta, now Pattan in the northern 
Baroda] est gouvernee par un grand prince qui prend le titre de Balhara.” 

Another great king was the raja of qinnauj (such is the Arabic spelling, 
in \ndiizxi Kanydkuhjd>Kanauj) whose army is mentioned under 29. as 
consisting of 150,000 horse and 600 elephants, and under 38. as being 
100,000 horse strong. His other title seems to be “Raja of the Indians”, 
(§§ S> 9 - 16.). Our author includes in his possessions 38. Jalhandar 

(though this latter had princes of its own, Ray, o.c., 138) and even considers 
as his vassals the Shahi kings of Gandhara (56. Vayhind) and those 
of 75. Qashmir (but w,/. 57.). 

Sulayman does not mention Qinnauj but speaks, p. 28, trans. Ferrand, 
48, of the JURZ king who possessed the best cavalry in India, was at war 
iDoth with Ballah-ra and the king of Ruhmi, hated Islam and the Arabs 

§ 5) 9-: “a mountain”, perhaps “a was the name of Ballah-ra’s country, 

watershed”? ^ ISirxan, India, 99 : “the province of 

^ I.Kh., 67, I.R., 134, and Mas'udi, Kunkan, and its capital Tana [Th5na, 
3831 have somewhat misunder- near Bombay] on the sea-coast.” 
stood Sulayman in saying that Kmwi- 
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and reigned over a “tongue” of territory {toa hima ^ald lisanin min al-ard). 
Yet Sulayman’s continuator Abu Zayd, p. 127 (Ferrand, 123), mentions 
Qinnauj as “a great city in the Jurz kingdom”. Mas'udi, on the one hand, 
speaks of the king of Qinnauj called ba’ura {v.i. under 53. Bmisa) who 
possessed four armies, each seven to nine hundred thousand strong, of 
which the northern one was directed against the Muslims of Multan, the 
southern against the Ballah-ray, and the two others against any eventual 
enemy, see Muriij, i, 372-4, cf. Marquart, Erdnmhr, 263-4. On the other 
hand, he, o.c., i, 383, separately speaks of the king Juzr {sic)^ whose kingdom 
lay “on a tongue of territory” and who “from one side” attacked the 
Ballah-ray ’s possessions. 

In fact the kings of Qinnauj belonged to the Gurjara-Pratihara dynasty 
(8th century — a.d. 1037) and the name *Jufsi {<Gurz) stands correctly 
for Gurjara.’- Our author’s statements with regard to the extent of the 
Qinnauj dominions may appear somewhat exaggerated (cf. 38., 56., 57.) I 
yet the latest authority (Ray, o.c.. Introduction, p. xxxvii) confirms that | 
“the Gurjara-Pratihara empire embraced the whole of Northern India 'j 
(excepting Sind), western portions of the Panjab, Kashmir, Nepal, Assam I 
and portions of Bengal, Central Provinces and Orissa”. 

In the SUB-HIMALAYAN region five principalities are mentioned, of which 
41. Hytal, 42. Tythal, and 43. Bytal (Nepal?) lay in the region of 
Nepal (v.i.), whereas 44. Taqi (Talcka-desa?) and 45. Saluqi (Chamba?) 
must be looked for in the neighbourhood of Kashmir. The S.lQqi king 
was particularly famous for his nobility (v.i. 45.). 

As regards MUSLIM possessions (see now Ray, o.c., p- 24) Mansura 
belonged to the descendants of 'Omar b. 'Abdil-'Aziz, a native of Baniya, 
descended from the Quraishite Habbar b. Aswad, 1 st., 173, cf. §27, i. 
and v.i. 16., whereas the ancestor of the amirs of Multan was the Quraishite 
Sama b. Lu’ayy. The dynasty of Mansura recognized the 'Abbasid 
caliphs, whereas that of Multan, the Fatimid caliphs of Egypt, Maq., 485, 
(j;,f. 32). The amirs of Multan were the immediate neighbours and 
enemies of the raja of Qinnauj and they are said to have had under their 
sway even the town of 53. Biruza (named after the title of the raja of 
Qinnauj) and Lahore, in which case the communications of Qinnauj with 
its northern feudatories were of a precarious nature. 

Description of India. 

We shall now proceed to the identification of single localities mentioned 
in the text. 

The plan of the chapter is the following : 1.-6. localities to the east of 
India, stretching east of the Bay of Bengal from north to south; 7. localities 
of the east coast of India enumerated from south to north; 8.-10. localities 

^ The mention of the "tongue of najne to some other branch of the 
territory” most probably refers to the Guijara tribe. On the Gujrat of the 
peninsula of Gujarat which owes its PanjSb, 46. 
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on the Chinese frontier (west of Yiin-nan); 11.-14. localities along the 
south ( ?) and west coasts of India (beginning to the south of 7.) ; 1 5 ,-29 . loca- 
lities of a semicircular zone beginning south of the Indus, then following 
upstream the course of the Narbada and ending at Qinnauj on the Ganges ; 
30.-40. localities on the left bank of the Indus (beginning in the north 
of Sind) and of the Panjab; 41-5. sub-Himalayan principalities; 
47,-57. northernmost zone going west to east from southern Afghanistan 
to Kashmir. 

1,-4. and 6. are well-known names but their sequence in our text 
reflects some confusion in the author’s ideas. From Assam he passes to 
Sumatra (already treated in the chapter on the islands, §4, 5.-6.) and 
Indo-China (in the latter, Sanf and Qimar ought to be named side by side 
but by some mistake Sanf is placed under Assam!). 

1. Qamarun {*Qdmaruh), I.Kh,, 13, is Kamarupa, modern Assam. 
The dynastic history of Assam is little known. From circa a,d. %oo~circa 
1000, the Pralambha dynasty ruled in Assam, Ray, o.c., 241, 268. 

2. Sanf is the regular Arabic rendering of Indian Champa. The cele- 
brated country of aloes was Champa, southern Annam, on which see 
Georges Maspero, Le Royaume de Champa, Paris 1928 (reprinted from the 
T’oung-Pao, 19 n). Cf. I.Kh., 68: Sanf at 3 days’ distance from Qimar 
{v.i. 6.). There seems to have existed a Muslim colony in Champa as 
shown by P. Ravaisse, Deux inscriptions coufiques du Gampa, in Jour. As., 
Oct. 1922, pp. 247-89; one of the documents is a tumular inscription of 
some Ahmad b. Abi Ibrahim b. 'Arrada al-rahdar who died in 401/1039, 
and the other a sort of tariff for Muslim merchants [unfortunately the 
exact place of the finds is not known]. If our author’s report on Sanf being 
a part of QamarQn is not a mere mistake, the name in our case stands for 
some different place. The names of the type Chamba, Champa, &c., are 
frequent in India, see the state Chamba, south-east of Kashmir, Champa 
east of Bilaspur, Central Provinces, and curiously enough a Champa is 
situated near the source of the river Manas, which rises in Bhutan and 
falls into the Brahmaputra; this Manas formed the western frontier of 
Kamarupa.^ 

3. Mandal by its meaning {mandat “province”) is a vague term, Elliot, i, 
390. I.Kh., 51, mentions a Mandal in Sind. Ferrand, 315, tentatively 
locates the celebrated place producing aloes at Mandari {v.i. 12.), on the 
continent opposite Ceylon, which is doubtful. In our text Mandal belongs 
to Assam ( 1 ) and in this case ought to be sought in its neighbourhood (cf. 
Vydghratati Mandala in the Ganges Delta ?) . [But Mandalay is a late name.] 

4. 5. Fansiir<Panchur, celebrated camphor port, lay on the western 

f In modern Persian champd, or name of the flower < Sanskrit 
champa, is applied to (i) a white flower is already attested in Pahlavi chambak', 
resembling a zamhaq (and also called the name of the rice birity-i champd may 
gul-i champ!) and (2) a kind of rice; reflect a geographical name, but which 
according to the Burhan-i qdtp hath exactly? 

“came to Iran from Hindustan”. The 
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coast of Sumatra immediately south of Baros (§ 4, B 8.), see I.R., 138, and 
Molut, Maps XXV-XXVL Cf. Ferrand, Qnvidjaya,^^.$$, 95, who, more- 
over, p. 73, admits the existence of a second *Panckur, an island off the 
eastern coast of Sumatra. The town HAd-njlra ( ?) and the king SMhd are 
unknown unless UjL.- stands either for ^ailendra, “lord of the mountains”, 
title of the ^rivijaya dynasty, or for the later (i5th-i6th century) Sjaw or 

Sumatra, cf, Ferrand, pp. 80 and 86.^ The mention of a port 
of Sumatra is out of place in the present chapter and ought to come under 
§4,b(5.-8.). 

6. Qimar = Khmer, x.e. Cambodia on the Me-kong. The Khmer 
empire formed in a.d. 802 lasted till the middle of the thirteenth century, 
Grousset, Histoire de VExtr^me Orient^ 1929, pp- 559, 568, 587. 1 .Kh., 68, 
counts from Qimar to Sanf 3 days following the coast. Prohibition of adultery 
is also mentioned in I.Kh., 47, and I.R., 132 (who names as the original 
author of this report Abu 'Abdillah Muhammad b. Ishaq, n.s., p. 27).^ 

7. I.Kh., 63-4, gives an itinerary along the eastern coast of India (going 
northwards): from the estuary of the Kudafarid (Godavari) 2 days to 
Kaylkan (Portuguese: Calingam?), al-Lava (?) and K.nja ( = Ganjam); 
thence to Samundar<Samudra (north of Ganjam, south of the Rio de 
Paluro = Baruva, Molut, Map I), 10 farsakhs; thence to *Grishin (spelt: 

= Orissa) 12 farsakhs; thence to 4 days. Our Or .shin and 
S.m.nd.r are the firm points of comparison. According to the order of 
enumeration Andras would lie south of Orissa, somewhere towards the 
Godavari. The name Andras (or perhaps AndraHya, Andraniya, 

Andrdliya ?) recalls Andhra, as the region between the Godavari and Kistna 
is called. H.rk.nd and N.myas must be sought north of Orissa. In the 
Preface to the second edition (1906) of Maq., de Goeje quotes Marquart’s 
emendation: Harkand<*Harikel (xSjk < Ifjb or Indeed, Harikela 

is the name of Eastern Bengal. An inscription of the end of the tenth century 
mentions the conquest by the king of Harikela of Chandradvipa (which 
is still the administrative name of the districts of Bakergunj , Khulna, and 
Faridpur, on the western bank of the Ganges near its estuary), see Ray, 
O.C., i, 322, This Harikel excellently fits our case, but some difficulty per- 
sists with regard to the general use of the term xSj> which seems to stand 
for several similar but different local names {v.s., note to § 4, ii.). In 
Sulayman, pp. 5-9 (and Abu-Zayd, ibid., 123), the Harkand sea comprises 
the waters between the Laccadives and Malabar, as well as those round 
Ceylon, and stretches even as far as RamnI, i.e. Sumatra (§ 4, 5.)! Our 
N.myas, according to its place in the enumeration, seems to lie still farther 
east. It must be identical with N.yars which Ibn lyas, Arnold’s Chresto- 
mathia Arabica, p. 71, mentions in the neighbourhood of China (before 
[ — east of?] Orissa). As regards the produce of the region, I.Kh., 64, 
mentions both the elephants and the aloes “carried in fresh water” to 

^ ThestateofA'/zuOTWtra(?)ontheNE. ^ Chau Ju-kua (a.d. 1225), p. 6i, says 
coast of the island is mentioned by Ibn that adultery was severely punished in 
Battuta, iv, 330. San-fo-ts'i (Palembang in Sumatra), 

R 
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S.m.nd.r from places 15-20 days distant from there. I.Kh. evidently 
means that the aloes wood was floated on rivers, such as Godavari. Cf. 
Idrisi, trans. Jaubert, p. 180; “On apporte [a Samundar] du bois d’ aloes 
du pays de Karmut, distant de 15 jours, par un fleuve dont les eaux sont 
douces.” I.Kh. confirms the high rank of the king of this region (cf. our 
Dahum.?). dlf- (read: dki *shank) is Ssk, sankha. The text suggests 
perhaps that the sankha is the peculiar trait of this country, but these conchs 
w^ere usually employed as insignia of the kings, cf. Sulayman, p. 7, Ray, 
O.C., i, 456 and Yule, Hohson-Jobson (1903), p. 184 chank, chunk. 

8.-10., located on the frontier of China, come as an intermezzo in the 
description of the Indian coast. 
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Ya'qubi, Historiae, i, 106, also places them near China with which they 
were at war. Sulayman, p. 32 (Ferrand, 52), says that the Muja have a 
white complexion and dress like Chinamen; good musk is found in their 
country, through which stretch long ranges of white mountains; Mab.d is 
a larger country, and the inhabitants, of whom many live in China, have 
still more resemblance to Chinamen. 

The three countries must be sought in the neighbourhood of Burma 
(west of Yiin-nan). Prof. G. H. Luce of the Rangoon University, to whom 
I submitted my passage, has most kindly communicated to me (21 .v.1933) 
a series of very valuable materials’- and personal suggestions. As regards 
T.sul (Ya'qubI: T.rsul; absent elsewhere). Prof. Luce quotes as a parallel 
the name Tirchul found in the old Mon inscription {circa a.d, iioi) edited 
by Dr, C. O, Blagden. On the other hand, in the New T’ang History 
(ch. 222) it is said that “the P’iao call themselves T’u-lo-chu. The Javanese 
call them T’u-li-ch'ii” . Consequentlythe Tirchul maybe the people known in 
Burman history as Pyu (P’iao) who together with the Mons were in occu- 
pation of the plains of Burma during the ninth century. Later on the Mons 
probably pushed back the Pyu into the central and upper Burma. By 
A.D. 1060 both had yielded to the domination of the Mranma (Burmans).^ 

The Man-shu composed by Fan-ch’o after a.d. 863, in the enumeration 
of the barbarian kingdoms bordering on the T’ai kingdom of Nan-chao 
(Yiin-nan), mentions at the first place the Mi-no {*myie-ndk) and Mi-ch’en 

^ Cf. Luce, Note on the peoples of says that Cfr.wJ Hes beyond the kingdom 
Burma in the xzih-isih century a.d. by the sea which deposits much 

in Census of India 1^31, vol. xi. Burma, amber; the country also produces much 
parti, Rangoon 1933, pp. 296-306. _ ivory and a small quantity of pepper. 

Sulayman and Mas udi give here According to Mas'udi, Muruj, i, 388, 
a name which looks entirely different a peninsula, 

from our Sulayman, p. 32, 
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(*rriyie-Men). The former apparently lived on the river Mi-no = Chindwin 
(one of the head- waters of the Irawaddy) ; the latter, according to P. Pelliot, 
lived near the mouth of the Irawaddy. Prof. Luce compares the names of 
these peoples with those of the Manak and Muja^ though he does not con- 
ceal some difficulties for such an identification ; according to the Chinese 
sources the people of Mi-ch’en had “black short faces” (not “a white com- 
plexion”!) ; likewise doubtful are the points on musk and “strong fortresses” . 
One may remark that the “white” mountains do not necessarily refer to 
snowy peaks; Dr. Blagden tells me that many of the mountains in Burma 
are of calcareous formation.^ 

1 1. -14. continue the description of the coast towards the south (in 
opposite direction to the enumeration under 7.). 

II. corresponds to I.Kh., 63, “from which the inhabitants 
of Sarandib receive their provisions”. De Goeje, following Yule, reads 
Bapattan (?). Whatever the proper reading of the first element of this 
name, the place certainly lay south of the Coromandel coast. 

13 . corresponds to which LR., 134, places in the bildd al~ 

aghbdh adding that its queen is called Rabiya and that the tallest elephants 
are found there. De Goeje took for in I.Kh. {v.s. 7.), but this 
is surely a confusion. Our author clearly discriminates between the two 
localities respectively belonging to the queen Raniya (^rdni) and Dahum. 
He describes ^ ^ott of peninsula and mentions pepper among its 

products which points to a southern situation. He follows I.R, in saying 
that the sea near fjr.shfin is bahr al-aghbdb. This name, omitted in § 3, is 
usually applied to the sea near the southern extremity of India. Abii Zayd 
(in Sulayman, p. 133) says: “opposite (Sarandib) vast agkbdb are found. 
The meaning of ghubb is a huge river [or valley, wddi\ extremely long and 
wide which disembogues {mambh) into the sea”.^ On the strength of our 
passage S. Levi (d. 6.xi.i935) suggested for Urshfin the Mandam penin- 
sula continued towards Ceylon by the Ramesvaram island. Instead of our 
I.Kh., 63, mentions where the maritime route for eastbound 
ships bifurcated: one branch followed the east coast of India while the 
other went to Ceylon and China.'’- Mas'udI, i, 394, has an interesting 

^ The name resembles that of the Y^men, Edrisi, Climat I, sect. 6, Jaubert, 
Mo-so tribes in south-western China, i, », 

but its alternative suggests that 4 Barnett suggests for B.llin 
their common original contained a ch “Baliapatam, more correctly Vakpat- 
sound : *Mucha, or *Mocha. tanam, a few miles NW. of Cannanore 

® On Tomaschek’s Map I, MoMt, the in Cirakkal Taluk, Malabar District, 

kingdom “Ruhmi” occupies the estuary which is Ptolemy’s BaXaiirdrva’ [ed. 

of the Ganges; al-Muja occupies the Renou, 1925, vii, ch.i, §6: BoArjTrawa], 

coastal region of Burma; al- Arman is This would indicate for B.llln a much 

located in Pegu (near Rangoon) and more westerly position than t)rsh.fin. 

al-Mayad (compared with Moi) is shown However, it must be remembered that 

round the Bay of Tonkin, I, Kh. places B.llin at 2 days’ distance to 

^ Dozy, Supplement aux diet, arabes: the south (or SE.) of Malay (Malabar) 

golfe, appartient au dialecte de and at i day’s distance from Ceylon, 
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passage in which immediately after the king of Sarandib is mentioned the 
king of (variants and <3. jj^) “which is a country 

opposite the Sarandib island, as well as opposite Qimar . . . [text out of 
order] ... and every king^ ruling the country of M.ndQrfin is called 
al-Qayday” [the last element perhaps -ray instead of -dayl.^ Biruni, Canon, 
describes (*Manduri-pattan) as “the harbour and embarcation 

point [mdbar “ferry”) for Sarandib, lying in the ghubh” ? Idrisi (Jaubert), 
pp, 185-7, describes as a small town on the sea-coast near which lies 
a celebrated island of the same name where elephants are caught. This 
island is also known for its rhubarb, iron-mines, and a tree called 
From to (in the direction of China) the distance is of 3 days.'* 

Abul-Fida, p. 355, mentions a town Manifattan on the Ma'bar coast, 
identified by Yule with Malipatan which the Jesuit traveller Bouchet 
places “on the shore of Falk’s bay, a little north of where our maps show 
Devipattan”, see Yule’s remarks in Elliot-Dowson, viii. Index, p. xl, 
[though probably Manifattan is only a mis-spelling of ^Mandurt-fattan, 
found by Abul-Fida in some other source of his]. The Mohit, Map XVII, 
mentions in the same region a locality as the first place which the 
boats coming from Indo-China find on the east coast of India [on Portu- 
guese maps Beadala, BedalaVj^. 

If the first elements of these names are still doubtful, the second part of 
the compounds can be safely restored as -battan [t;.^. ii.], or -fattan, 
rendering Indian pattan. The names all refer to the same important locality 
in the southernmost part of India from which the roads of the east-bound 
ships bifurcated, but it is possible that in the course of time several different 
harbours were used by the navigators, or even that the site of the principal 
port was moved. 

13. Malay — Malayabar, “Malabar coast” (Abul-Fida, p. 353: jLd. 1 ) 
could hardly be under the direct rule of the Ballah-ray. In I.Klh., 64, whose 
enumeration runs from west to east, Malay comes immediately before 
B.llin, V.S. 12. 

14. 1st. (whom our author follows in the opposite direction) gives the 
distances, pp. 172, 179: Kanbaya to Subara 4 marhalas; thence to Sindan 
5 marhalas; thence to SaymQr 5 marhalas; thence to Sarandib 15 marhalas. 
Mas'udi, Muruj, i, 330, who visited the Ballah-ray’s possessions in 303/915, 
gives a somewhat different enumeration : Saymtir, Sahara, Tana, Sindan, 

Generally speaking a place on the west ^ Abul-Fida, p. 353, in his quotation 
coast of India is hardly suitable for from the Canon seems to have misread 
bifurcation of roads leading farther east. -pattan into “between”. 

^ King , not queen^ as in I.R. and the 4 jdj-jsi jg certainly wrong for I.Kh., 
Ip-- -A- In Sula3nnan^ p. 6 , a queen is counts 100 farsakhs from Sanf (n.s. 

naentioned in the z.fi. the Lacca- 2, Annum) to Luqln, “the first of the 

^ -j. . ports of China” (anJwa/M mar agf aZ-j^^m). 

Ferrand, pnnziyaya, p. 63, explains O. Franke, Geschichte der Exterri- 
j Mandurapatan, la capitale torialitdt in China, p. 894 (13) identifies 

de Madilxa , but the city of Madura lies Arabic Lukim (read : Luqin) wfth Lung- 
far inland. pien in Tonking, south-east of Hanoi. 
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and Kanbaya; like our author he, too, praises the sandals of Kanbaya. j jw 
in our text^ is a mis-spelling for 1 st., 170, Maq., 477: and Biruni, 

India., 102, both transcriptions standing for '^Chaymur which was 

identified by Yule with Ptolemy’s, vii, i, 6, UtjfivXa, modern Chaul in the 
Kolaba district of Bombay. Sindan, Sanjam of Portuguese maps and St. 
John of English ones, lay south of Daman in the Thana district of Bombay; 
Subara — Sovirndpa (cf. Mas'Qdl, i, 253, Sufara) also in Thana; Kanbaya 
= Cambay in Gujarat, On the Kiilt of Cambay v.s., § 6, 16. 

15. 1 st,, 176, 179, places Qamuhul at 4 marhalas from Kanbaya at the 
beginning of the frontier of Hind (i.e, the frontier of the Ballah-ray’s 
possessions with Sind), 

16. 1 st,, 175, spells Bdniya adding that the said 'Omar was the grand- 
father (jadd) of the conquerors of Mansura, 

17. This Qandahar (Indian Ghandhar) is totally different from its 
Muslim namesakes in Afghanistan and the Panjab, v.i, 56, Some light on 
its position is thrown by § 6, 16. IdrIsI counts from it to Naharvara (Anhil- 
vara) 5 days in a cart. It stood in the eastern corner of the gulf of Cambay, 
see Ibn Battuta, iv, 58, cf, Marquart, Erdnsahr, pp. 266-8, Both the 
Molut, Map XIII (Bandar-i Ghandari),and Portuguese maps, ibid. (Bandel 
Guandari), show it between Cambay and Broach (evidently in the bay of 
Amod, SW. of Baroda).^ 

18. -24. were situated in the neighbourhood (more or less immediate) 

of the Narbada, for in the description of that river (§ 6, 16.) our 21., 23,, 24. 
(with the addition of Nu’nin) are mentioned in the opposite direction, i.e. 
following the course of the river, whereas the enumeration in § 10 starts 
with 17. Qandahar, situated near the estuary of the river, and then goes 
eastwards up the Narbada river. This must be the clue for the future 
identification of the localities, of which the names are disfigured. The 
additional must correspond to one of the towns 18., 19., 20., or 22., and 

more probably to which not only is mentioned immediately before 
Nunun (cf. the order in § 6, i6.) but in Arabic cursive has some resemblance 
to (yjj.;. It would be tempting further to consider both these forms as 
corruptions oi i.e. Ujjain, a place of great fame, through which Indian 
geographers drew their 0° of longitude, note to § 4, 13.; Greek 

I.I^,, 22, Biruni, Ganon * <tJip ^ 

Biruni, India, p. 159: Ofrjkor Ujjain does not lie on the Narbada, 
but the terms of § 6, 16. cannot be interpreted too strictly. As regards the 
important Nunun (ojj) one would tentatively identify it with the capital 
of Malwa: Mandu (*jjc» or perhaps jaJU in Arabic script) situated to the 
north of the Narbada on the top of an offshoot of the Vindhya range and 
possessing unique natural defences: it could hardly be overlooked in 

^ Perhaps this form has been influ- har with Khandar (6o miles inland of 
enced by the name mentioned under § s, Kathiawar) and Kanthkot, or Kanthgar, 
9. which seems to stand for a different in Kachh (cf. Ibn al-Athir, ix, 343 : 
place. hixS" ), see Burgess in Elliot-DoWson, 

^ For earlier identifications of Qanda- o.c., viii, Geogr. Index, p. xl. 
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enumeration. The Paramara dynasty ruled in Mandu in the 8th-i3th 
centuries, G. Yazdani, Mandu, The City of Joy, Oxford, 1929, p. 6. 

24. It is not known whether B.lhari has anything to do with the king 
Ballah-ray whose capital Mankir = Manyakheta lay some 350 miles south 
of the Narbada. BirQnl, India, 102, mentions a locality called Vallabha, 
but places it south of Jymwr (fChayniur>C\mx\, v.s. 14.), i.e. probably in 
Konkan, v.s., p. 239, line 18. 

25. and 26.-8. are obscure but in view of the closing sentence of 25. seem 
to lie in Central India in the direction of Qinnauj. 

29. Qinnauj (so in Arabic, for Kanydkuhja>Kanauj) on the Ganges, i 
seat of the powerful Gurjara-Pratihara kings (a.d. 836-1037), Ray, o.c., r 
570-611, v.s., p, 239, and 38.-39., 46., and 53. 

30. -44. Muslim possessions on the Indus forming a digression in the 
middle of the enumeration of the Qinnauj dependencies. Our author, \ 
who takes the Indus for the geographical frontier between Sind and j 
Hind, describes here also some towns of the left bank of this river which ^ 
1 st., 171, does not separate from the rest of Sind (§ 27). 

30. Ist., 171, 175, places Qallari, Annarl, Bulri, and Rur in Sind. The 
two first lay far to the east of the Indus on the road from Mansura to 
Multan. The situation of Annarl is uncertain. Bulri lay to the west of the 
Indus, where a branch (khaltj) separated from the river beyond Mansura. 

A Bulri is shown on Cousens’s map [cf. § 27], 40 miles south of Haydarabad, 
RQr, encircled by a double wall, was not second in size to Multan, and 
formed the limit of [the possessions of] Mansura. The ruins of al-Rhr 
(Arur, Alor), the ancient capital of Sind, are situated near Rohri, see H. 
Cousens, o 1 ., 76-9, and Minorsky, Les Tsiganes Lull, in Jour. As., April 
1931, p, 286. 

31. 1 st., 175, places Basmad at i farsakh to the east of the river, at 2 
marhalas from Multan, and at 3 marhalas from Rur. 

32. I.R., 135-7, 1 st,, 173-5. According to I.R., 135, the amir of Multan j 

did not obey the lord of MansQra, but read the khutba in the name of the 
caliph (mmr al-mu! minm). By his term “Maghribi” our author means^ » 
that the khutba in Multan was read for the Fatimid caliph, and this fact is 
confirmed by Maq., 485: jldll The terra maghribi is 

found in Maq., 195b (Cod. Constantinopolitanus), where it is said of Crete 
that csiAl' “the Western One {i.e. the Fatimid caliph) de- 

livered it from (the Byzantines)”. 

33. According to 1 st,, 175, ^Chandror was the military camp of 

the amir. 

34. Jab.rs.ri unknown. 35. Bahrayij. The amir of Multan could not 
possibly control the town and district of Bahraich, situated north of Gogra, 
some 125 miles to the north-east of Qinnauj ; consequently some different 
place is meant here. 

36. must be Lahore on the Ravi (Ssk. Lampura, xaodoxn Ldhaur), 

^ Contrary to Barthold, p. 27. 
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though its name is spelt in Blrunl, India^ 102: jjUjl Lohavar, and in Idrisi, 
transl. by Jaubert, 170: Lahdvar. In Birunl, India, 102, 163, (or jjbJ) 
stands for an entirely different place, the fortress Lohara on the western 
approaches of Kashmir. Cf. M. A. Stein, Memoir on Maps . . . of Kashmir, 
InJASB, Ixviii, part i, extra No. 3, 1889, p. 30. 

37. ^Rdmaydn jUlj must correspond to jhUb w’^hich Maq., 478, men- 
tions among the dependencies of Multan. It lay at a distance of 5 days 
from 38. and evidently to the west of it, seeing that 38. belonged to Qinnauj 
and 37. to Multan. 

38. 39. Qinnauj (Kanauj) itself was quoted under 39. as the last in that 
series of localities. With 38. and 39. we come back to the possessions of the 
raja of Qinnauj, this time approaching the basin of the Ganges from the 
Panjab (N. to SE.). 

38. Jalhandar — Jalandhara, now Jullundur in the Panjab, between the 
Bias and Sutlej. Cf. Hsiian-Tsang, Si-yu-ki (Beal), i, 175. 

39. No parallel could be found for Sldbiir, unless it is related to *Sim- 
hapura {Seng-ha-pu-lo) which Hsuan-Tsang, Life, St. Julien, p. 89, Beal, 
p. 67, and Si-yu~ki, St. Julien, i, 172, Beal, i, 143, mentions on the way 
from Takshasila to Kashmir (and further to Jalandhara, v.s. 38.). Seng- 
ha-pu-lo lay at 700 li = circa 403 Km. to the south-east of Takshasila,^ 
had no king, was a dependency of Kashmir and possessed a natural fortress. 
The location of Seng-ha-pu-lo cannot be regarded as finally settled. Cun- 
ningham, Ancient Geography of India, re-edited by S. M. Sastri, Calcutta 
1924, p. 145, identified Sirnhapura with Ketas {Katds, Katdksha), lying on 
the northern side of the Salt Range (which stretches along the right bank 
of the Jhelam), but Watters in his commentary on Hsiien-Tsang, i, 348, 
ii, 363, thinks that the Chinese traveller, rightly or wrongly, thought of 
Sirnhapura as lying north (or north-east) of Takshasila, not south-east of it! 
In our text both S.labur and Kashmir (oi. 57.) are dependencies of 
Qinnauj. To judge by the variety of currency^ in S.labur it was a busy 
commercial town but it is noteworthy that salt is not mentioned among 
its products. 

40. Ojfij (or olvLj.) must be identical with which Maq,, 

478, mentions as a dependency of Qinnauj. The detail about the sacred 
water makes one think of Benares ( Vdrdnasi, Blrunl, Canon : Bdndrsi) which 
was a part of the dominions of the rajas of Qinnauj, Ray, o.c., 579, but 
“5 days to Tibet” is evidently too short a distance for Benares, even 
if by Tibet some of the principalities 41. -3. are meant. The name, 
apparently disfigured, has some outward resemblance to Buda’un (u ^ 1 jj) 
but it is still to be seen whether the latter fulfils the conditions of our text. 

4 1. -3. undoubtedly situated in the sub-Himalayan region. 41. About 
Jtu (or § 5, 9 B.) we know that it was the nearest of the three to 
Qinnauj from which it was separated by a high mountain. Beyond. Hltal 

This detail is repeated in the known to the specialists whom I have 

shu, Chavannes, Documents, 167. had the advantage of consulting, 

® The names of the coins were un- 
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(H.btal) the range of mountains crossing India from west to east split into 
two branches. Hital possessed a ruler who was hostile to the raja of 
Qinnauj. 42. Tithal is the wild mountainous country separating Hital from 
43. Baytal (Nital) described as a commercial centre from which (Tibetan ?) 
musk was imported. Two of our names also occur in BirOni’s Canon at the 
end of the third climate (the text unfortunately without dots): 
the region JLi which is the observation point between (?),.. 

^): long. io 4°35', lat. 30° loh 

the region JL» which is the observation point between Hind and Inner 
Tibet:^ long. 130° 5', lat. 32° s'". 

The second country lying to the north ( ?)-east of the first, according to 
the explanatory sentence, seems to be Nepal and to correspond to our 43 . 
which, by moving the dots, easily becomes Naypdl, t'.e. Nepal. It is, 
however, much more difiicult to identify the two other names. 41. follows 
on 40. which, with regard to Qinnauj, lay evidently in the direction of 
“Tibet” (Himalaya). If 40. is Buda’un (?) the continuation of the line 
Qinnauj-Buda’un may indicate the direction in which Hital ought to 
be sought, but the identity of 40. is not certain. Hital was evidently an 
important valley considered as “splitting” the Himalaya range : the valleys 
of Sarda, or Gogra in westernmost Nepal would serve that purpose. As 
a name resembling our Hital (Biruni: JL) one may quote Nainital 
(*J\:^*) to the west of the Sarda river though as an administrative term it 
seems to be of a later origin, The Imperial Gazetteer, xviii, 322-32.^ As 
regards 42. JhU it must be sought in the neighbourhood of Dhaulagiri, to 
the west of the central part of Nepal. 

The route from Qinnauj to Nepal quoted in Biruni’s India, 98 (transl., 
301) ran eastwards along the foot of the mountains and did not touch our 
41. and 43. From Qinnauj to Bari, 10 farsakhs ; thence to Dugum, 45 fars.; 
thence to the Sh.lhat kingdom (c^f-U < 5 liw), 10 fars.; thence to the town of 
BhJ. or B.h.t, 12 fars. “Farther on the country to the right is called T.lwt 
(o and the inhabitants Taru, people of very black colour and flat-nosed 
like the Turks. Thence you come to the mountains of Qamru, which 
stretch away as far as the sea. To the left \i£. to the north of T.lwt] is the 
realm of Naypal.” Some informer of Biruni’s travelled that way: “when 
in T.nwt (o jU), he left the easterly direction and turned to the left. He 
marched to Naypal, a distance of 20 farsakhs, most of which was up-hill 
country .”3 

Perhaps Outer Tibet is here al-Atwal), mentions among the towns 
meant for Biruni, 2m, places Inner {rnudun “lands”?) of Qinnauj Outer 
Tibet m the fourth climate at long, and Inner Tibet, of which the latter lay 

94 o lat. 36 o [perhaps 37 o ?]. For at 7 marfialas from Qinnauj. On the 

comparison’s sake one may quote the Outer Tibet cf. §11, 9. 
position of 2 In the region of Nainital there are 

Yarkand long. 95° 35 'lat. 43° 4°' several names ending in tdl “lake” (< 

Sikashim long. 96° 20' lat. 37° o' Ssk. 

Abul-Fida, 361 (quoting Ibn Sa'id and - The identification of the route must 
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44.-6.: These kings must undoubtedly be sought in the direction of 
Kashmir. Of them Sulayman, pp. 28-9, mentions 7 naUk al-Jurz and malik 
*al-Tdqin' I.Kh., p. i^-.Jdba, malik al-Tdqin, malik al-Jurz, *Ghdba, and 
'p. 6 'j:al-Tdqin,ydba, al-^irz, *Gkdba; I.R., p. 135 ; malik al-Tdqin, N.jdba, 
al-Jurz. I.Kh.’s ib * iU, is perhaps a dittography for iW (GkdbaJGdba); 
in any case it cannot be confronted with I.R.’s (Mas'udI, i, 394 : 1^4. bh) 

which belongs to the southern group of rulers enumerated by I.R., p. 133 
(as it seems, on the authority of Abu 'Abdillah Muhammad b. Ishaq). 

44. On Tdqi (or Taqin) see Sulayman, 27, I.Kh., 13, 1 .R., 130. It is the 
country Takka-desa^ or Takka-visaya mentioned in the Rdjatarangim, ed. 
by M. A. Stein, 1900, i, 205 et passim. Hsuan-Tsang, Si-yu-ki (Beal), i, 165, 
calls it Tseh-kia and describes it as bordering in the east on the Vipasa 
(Bias) and in the west on the Indus. Its capital lay circa 15 li ( = 8-6 kilo- 
metres) to the north-east of She-kie-lo (Sakala, Sialkot). Cf. S. Levi, 
Notes chinoises stir VInde, in BEFEO, v, 1905, p. 300, and Ray, o.c., 119, 
and Map 3, where Takka-desa is shown south of Kashmir and east of 
Sialkot, between the upper courses of the Chenab and Ravi. The Arab 
authors all speak of the beauty of the Taqin women. In the immediate 
vicinity of Kashmir Birtini, hidia, 102 and 206, mentions jointly j 

jjU _jl, of which ^Lohdwar is certainly LoAara, vdley of the Upper Tohi on 
the western approaches of Kashmir (and not the town of Lahore!) while 
Tdkeshar {Takka-desa) stands for Tdqin of the earlier geographers. 

45. This name undoubtedly applies to the ruling dynasty and not to the 
country itself. The form S.luqiyin (Arabic gen. plur.) shows that the name 
S.luqi has been found in an Arabic source. I.R., 135, says : “and after [the 
king of Taqin], (comes) a king called N.jaba (JJdba) who enjoys an honour- 
able position among (the kings), and the king Ballah-ra takes wives from 
among them, and they are S.luqi, and on account of their pride (sharaf) 
take wives only from among themselves. The well-known .S./wg’f-hounds 
[wind-hounds, Saluktj are said to have been brought from their country. 
In their country and its forests (ghiydd) red sandal wood is found.” Instead 
of N.jaba I.KJi., 16 and 67, h.^sydba, and clearly distinguishes this i W from 
his namesake Jaba (see § 4, 9.) whom he calls “Jaba the Indian” iW- 
Our author furnishes a further proof of the homonymous character of the 
two names, for at another place (§ 5, 9 b.) he calls the S.luqi king i W 
“the Jaba of the dry land, continental Jaba”, as Barthold has suggested. 
In the same passage the inner range of the Himalaya (in the neighbourhood 
of Kashmir) separates Jaba’s country from that of Lhrz (v.i. 46.). It would 

be left to the specialists. Bari, later be the region between Nepal and Mithila 
capital of the rajas of the Gurjara- inhabited by the forest people Tharu 
Pratihara dynasty, lay east of the Ganges ; (our jJ Tai'u) . Going farther east to- 
then the road would cross the distance wards the Jamuna the road would enter 
between the Gogra and Great Gandak Assam (Kamarupa, our T.lwt 

rivers (ancient Northern Kosala) and on T.mot evidently represent the same 

the left bank of the latter reach Battiah name corresponding to modem Tirhut 
(our ?). The country T.lwt would <Ttra-hhukti). 
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be tempting to identify Jaba’s kingdom with Chamba, on the head-waters 
of the Ravi, north-east of the Takka-desa, see J. Ph. Vogel, Antiquities of 
Chamba, in Archeological Survey of India, N.S., vol. xxxvi, Calcutta 1911. 
This small but ancient principality is well known in the history of Kashmir, 
whose kings, under the Lohara dynasty (a.d. 1003-1171) [and probably 
earlier?], intermarried with the rulers of Chamba [took wives from them?], 
cf, Ray, o,r,, 107, &c. According to Prof. Vogel, o.c., 97, the founder of 
the Chamba dynasty towards a.d. 700^ was ‘‘a Rajput chief of the Solar 
race, Meru-varman by name, w^ho not only assumed the proud title of 
‘King of Kings’ but actually must have been the liege-lord of feudatory 
chiefs”. Our S.ltiqi may somehow reflect this Solar Prof. Vogel himself 
(letter of 4.111.1935) would rather compai-e our Jaba with another hill state 
Jammu ( <^Janibu) lying on the Chenab and now united with Kashmir. 
However, the most ancient name by which this territory seems to have been 
known is Durgara (mentioned in two title-deeds of the eleventh century) ; 
the Rdjatarahgini does not know either Durgara or Jammu and only mentions 
the old capital Babbapura>Babor‘, in the town of Jammu (which alone 
interests us from the point of view of the name) there are no ancient re- 
mains, or evidences of antiquity, see J. Hutchison and J. Ph. Vogel, o.c., 
ii, 515-16. Therefore Chamba still seems to me the most suitable corre- 
spondence for Jaba ( <*Chdba).^ 

46. In I.Kh., 16 and 67, and I.R., 135, follows immediately on Jaba 
and there is no doubt that our (bearing the trace of an Arabic source!) 
stands for it. The item on the justice of this king corresponds to what I.R. 
says about him. The Jurz are the Gurjara (Gurjara-Pratihara) kings of 
Qinnauj; their identity with the rajas of Qinnauj (29., 38.-40.) has been 
overlooked by our author, who this time comes back to Qinnauj from 
another direction. As Jalhandar is reckoned to Qinnauj, the inner range'*' 
of the Himalaya can really be said to divide al-Jurz ( = Qinnauj) from 


* In the latest work by J. Hutchison 
and J. Ph. Vogel, History of the Punjab 
Hill States, Lahore, 1933 (printed by the 
Superintendent, Government Printing, 
Panjab), i, 268-339, Chamba is described 
as “one of the oldest Native States 
founded not later than a.d. 600 and 
perhaps as early as a.d. 550”. 

^ From a purely phonetical point 
of view S.lnqi corresponds best to 
Chaulukya. Moreover, according to V. 
Smith, o.c. 440, “there is some reason for 
believing that the Chalukyas or Solankis 
were connected with the Chapas, and so 
with the foreign Gurjara tribe of which 
the Chapas were a branch”. This com- 
bination of Chaulukya with ChapawovUd 
be a curious parallel to our pair of S.luql 
and Jaba ( <*Chapa)l However, I hear 
from Dr. Barnett that Chalukya and 


Chaulukya must be distinguished and 
that the Solanld- Chaulukya dynasty of 
Rajput origin could not as yet be traced 
much farther north than zjf. 

^ As in Sumatra Jaba has a Chinese 
parallel chan-pei (note to § 4, 9.), it 
appears that the original nasal element 
of the name was dropped in Arabic 
rendering. The same method may have 
been applied in arabicizing the name of 
the sub-Himalayan Jaba (< Chamba?). 
The variations of length may be due to 
a different timbre of the long vowels. 

Our author (§5, gb.) may be wrong 
in calling this range Q.s.k which name, 
according to the story of § 6, 15., ought 
to belong to the region of the passes 
between the Indus basin and the Oxus, 
say between Gilgit and Andamin, see 
Map iv. 
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Jaba’s possessions (Chamba?). I.R. distinctly says that al-Jurz was at war 
with the Ballah-ra, the king of Taqin, and N.jaba {^Jdba). [It must be 
remembered that a locality Gujrat (reflecting the name of Gurjara) exists 
in the Panjab, north of the Chenab and south of Naoshera, at the very 
threshold of Kashmir.] See Map iv. 

47.-57.: Places of the northernmost zone of India (beyond the Indus), 
enumerated in the order from west to north-east. 

47.-50. and 54.-5. lie near the southern frontier of Afghanistan. 47. 
Gardiz (Gardez), the birthplace of the well-known author of the Zayn 
al-akhhdr, is situated 34 miles to the east of Ghazni (§ 24, 19,), in the plain 
of Zurmat. Maq., 349, gives an itinerary: Ghaznin to Gardiz, i marhala, 
thence to Ugh, ditto \ thence to L.jan (?), ditto", thence to Vayhind — ^the 
whole stretch being of 17 stages {manzil). Apparently this road was a short 
cut from Ghazni, across the mountainous region of the Pathan tribes, to 
the Indus, of which it then followed the right bank upstream to Gandhara 
(region of Peshawar), Our author distinctly speaks of a road from 48. Saul 
(lying in a very mountainous and turbulent region) to 49. Husaynan (lying 
near the plain). Therefore our 48. and 49, following immediately on 47. 
Gardiz, may respectively correspond to Maqdisi’s Ugh and L.jan. Biruni 
in his Canon, mentions on the road “from Ghazni to Multan” (immediately 
after Gardiz) i.e. *Farmul, or Parmul. This district, named after the 
[Tajik?] tribe inhabiting it, lies precisely on the road from Ghazni to 
BannQ, i.e. towards the Indus region.^ South-east of Ghazni the road 
crosses a pass 8,000 feet high to penetrate into the basin of the Tochi, the 
right affluent of the Kurram on which Bannu is situated. In the upper part of 
the Tochi valley the first stage on the road is Urgun, which is the centre 
of the Parmul district (23 kurohs to the south-east of Ghazni). According 
to the order of enumeration in our sources it is probable that and 

refer to the same locality, i.e. Farmul. The direct road from Ghazni to 
Farmul seems to leave Gardiz to the north; but in the loth-iith cmtury 
travellers from Ghazni could have reasons for making a circuit in order to 
pass through Gardiz, situated at the junction of the roads from Ghazni, 
Kabul, and Bannu. Gf. Raverty’s description of the route in Notes of 
Afghanistan, iSSSjp. 8 ^. 

Geographically 54. and 55. ought to come between Kabul (mentioned 
unexpectedly under the Marches of Elhorasan, § 24, 20.) and 50. *Ninhar. 
The exact situation of the town of 54, Lamghan (Laghman), Ptolemy, vii, 
I, 42, Aajji^dy at (Ssk. Lampdka, Blrunl, Canon, 1 S 3 ) is not indicated on 
the maps, but as regards the district of Lamghan (Lamghanat) the Emperor 
Babur says that originally it consisted of Alangar, ' Ali-shang, and Mandravar, 
situated on the left side affluent of the Kabul river, which flows from Kafiristan 
(to the NW, of the Kunar basin), Alangar is the eastern valley and 'Ali- 
shang the western one; their waters join below Mandravar and form the 
The Bdbur-nama, GMS, fol. i-zZa, try. [I.Athir, xi, io8, ol^== * 
mentions south of Kabul: _Farmul, ^ Indistinctly written in the MSS. 
Naghar, Bannu, and the Afghan coun- Could it echo the name of Urgun? 
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Baran river falling into the Kabul river, cf. The Bdbur-natna, trans. by 
A. S. Beveridge, 1922, i, 207-13. Bar miyana has been translated “on the 
middle course” in view of § 6, 58. ; an alternative would be “a middle sized” 
town, cf. § 12, I. 

55- jy? (§ ^3- according to the description lay over against 

Lamghan, consequently on the right bank of the Kabul river. ^ Biruni in 
his Canon gives the positions : 

long. lat. 

Lamghan 96° 10' 33° 5°' 

Dynwr 96° 25' 33 ° 45 ' 

the latter being placed to the south-east (*south-west ?) of the former (cor- 
rected latitude in Birum, India, 167). Anyway, Dynwr must correspond to 
mentioned in the Bdbur-ndma, ed. Ilminsky, p. 161, GMS., fol. 1316; 
Mrs. Beveridge’s translation, pp. 207-9 : “in the east of the country of 
Kabul are the Lamghanat [of which 5 tumans and 2 buluks are enumerated] . 
. . . The largest of these is Ningnahar [in the wider sense of the term] . . . 
its darogha’s residence is in Adinapur, some 13 yighaches [i.e. farsakhs] 
east of KabuP by a very bad road. ... Sui'kh-rud flows along south of 
Adinapur. The fort stands on a height having a straight fall to the river 
of some 40-50 9'an [130 feet] and isolated from the mountain behind it on 
the north. ... That mountain runs between Ningnahar and Lamghan.” 
Consequently Adinapur, as also suggested by our text, was situated north 
of the Surkh-rud, which is the right-side affluent of the Kabul river and 
falls into the latter downstream from the estuary of the Baran, v.s. 54., and 
upstream from the present-day Jalalabad. The name * is said 

to reflect Ssk. Udydnapura^ which would confirm the pronunciation of our 
name as being Dunpur. 

The Afghans are mentioned under 48. (and 50.) i.e. only in the southern- 
most part of the present Afghanistan. As Barthold, Preface, p. 30, remarks, 
this seems to be the earliest contemporary record of the name, although 
Ibn al-Athir (13th cent.) mentions the Afghans under the year 366/976-7. 

50. The name is spelt better under § 6, 13. f^Ninhar'i), where it is ex- 
plained that the place lies downstream from Lamghan, on the northern 
(?) bank of the latter’s river. The name certainly refers to the Jalalabad 
district of which a detailed description is found in G. H. MacGregor’s 
article in JASB, 1844, xiii/2, pp. 867-80: “the country which is subject to 
the control of the governor of Jullalabad is the valley of the Cabul river, 
but it is generally termed Ningrahar, or Nungnihar, the former being a 
corruption of the latter word, which signifies in the Afghan language nine 

* In the Shah-ndma the name has the * The distance is confirmed by Biru- 
form ; see the passage describing the ni’s route, India, p. loi: Vayhind- 
extent of the fief granted to Zal by Purshavur 14 farsakhs; thence to 
Minuchichr, ed. VuIIers, i, 144: “The Dunpur 15 !.; thence to Kabul izi.’, 
whole of Kabul and D.nb.r and May- thence to Ghazna 17 f. 

Hind, from the China sea to that of Sind, ^ See Mrs. Beveridge’s notes in her 
from Zabulistan to the lake of Bust.” translation of the Bdbur-ndma, Ap- 
On May-hind n.?. 56. pendix, p. xxi. 
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rivers, or rivulets, and has reference to those by which the valley is inter- 
sected.” The Bdbur-ndma (Ilminsky), p. 161, gives both (Ningnahar) 
and the more correct (Nagarahar), cf, also A. S. Beveridge’s transla- 
tion, ii, Appendix, pp. xvii-xxviii. The mention in our text of the three 
idols of *Nmhar is curious, as this locality (Hsiian-Tsang’s Na-ka-lo-ho, 
i.e. *Nagarahdra, cf. Watters, pp. 182-90) was a famous centre of Buddhist 
cult. However, the chief ruins of the stupas, indicating the situation of the 
ancient town, lie, contrary to our text, on the southern bank of the Kabul 
river, some 8 Km. south of the town of Jalalabad, See J, Barthoux, Les 
Fouilles de Hadda, i, 1933, pp. 1-12 (geographical account). 

5 1. -3. according to § 6, 17., are situated on one of the Panjab rivers, 
perhaps the Sutlej. Light on 53. Biruza is obtained from Mas'udi, 
Muruj, i, 206-7, who says ; “The king of Qinnauj, one of the kings of Sind, 
is (called) B.ruza (ojj_,. ajjj. , &c,). This is the title of the king of Qinnauj, 
and here (too) stands a town called B.ruza (named) after the title of the king. 
It is now the territory of Islam forming a district of Multan, From the 
town comes one of the rivers which form the Mihran of Sind.” The spell- 
ing Biruza (perhaps influenced by a popular etymology) is very near 
which Marquart, Erdtihhr, 264, has restored after the Leiden codex, 
[Less satisfactory seems to be a later surmise by Marquart, Komanen, 
100, according to which Mas'udi erroneously made a title of the king of 
Qinnauj out of the name of his town which should be interpreted as 
Mahodayahl If we keep to our texts, Biruza lay in Panjab, and Ray, o.c., 
p. 16 and Map I, places it, with some probability, in the neighbourhood of 
the Sutlej, for the Panjab river flowing past Biruza is likely to be the one 
nearest to the system of the Ganges, where the kings of Qinnauj were at 
home. Plowever, certainty will be acquired only when Hivan, B.lwt (ojb) 
and J.lwt (o Ji:r) lying upstream from Biruza have been identified. The read- 
ing of the two last names is uncertain. Under § 6, 15. they are spelt B.l.vv.t 
and J.Z.OT.t, but they may possibly be B.lut, B.lv.t, J.lut, J.lv.t, &c. A fort 
of Bilwat is mentioned in Ni'matullah’s Makhzan-i Afghdnt, Elliot-Dowson, 
O.C., V, 107, as the place against which Babur marched from Lahore. Elliot 
thinks that it is identical with Milwat found in the Tuzuk~i Bdburi, ibid., 
V, 248: moving from Kalanur (situated half-way between the Ravi and 
Biyah) Babur crossed the Biyah (opposite Kamvahin). Thence three 
marches brought him to the valley in which lay the fort of Milwat. These 
indications suggest for Milwat (Bilwat?) a position between the Bias 
(Biyah) and Sutlej, which is an argument in favour of our supposition. 
[On the other hand, the Bilwa-ferry mentioned in the Bdhiir-ndma, GMS, 
364 (Mrs. Beveridge’s translation, p. 688) situated on the Ganges, down- 
stream of Benares, has nothing to do with Bilwat/Milwat; equally T.lwt 
(o jlr) mentioned in BirQnl, 43., is an entirely different place.] 

54.-5. ■y.jr. after 47,-50. 

56. Vayhind,^ Indian lay between the Indus and 

^ Firdausi’s Shdh-ndma (Vullers), i, 144, and 1 54 seems to refer to Vayhind, 

V.S., p. 352, note I. 
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the Kabul river, just above their confluence. Maq,, 477, 479, mentions 
Vayhind as a provincial capital (qasaba) and enumerates its towns : V.dhhan, 
Bit.r, Nuj, L.var, S.man, Quj. Vayhind was the capital of the kingdoms 
of Gandhara (Biruni, India, 10 1 : Qandahdr, cf. Marquart, Erdnhhr, 271), 
which was ruled by the Hindushahi dynasty. The latter was founded in the 
second half of the ninth century by the Brahman Lalliya, who had deposed 
his former master, the Turkish ruler of Kabul. According to Muhammad 
Nazim, Sultan Mahmud, p. 194, the possessions of the masters of Vayhind 
stretched from Lamghan to the Chenab, and from southern Kashmir to 
the frontier of the principality of Multan. The name of the town may 
belong to an earlier source, but the mention of the king Jaypal (Jayapala) 
must have been added by our author. Jaypal, who reigned a.d. 965-1001, was 
the gallant, but unfortunate, opponent of Sultan Mahmud, cf. Ray, ox., 78, 
103. Jaypal’s feudatory ties with the raja of Qinnauj are rather unexpected. 

57. The fact that the name is spelt here Qashmir, while under § 26, 
1 9. -20, it appears as Kashmir, shows that our author depended on several 
sources, § 26 suggests the existence of a road linking Kashmir with Trans- 
oxiana and running through Bolor and Vakhan. More detail on Kashmir 
is found in BirunI, who personally visited the country, see his India, p. loi, 
and Cuw-on, where he calls Srinagar Addishtan<^s\.. Adhisthdna “the 
residence”.^ From 855 to 939 (and even down to a.d. 1003) the Utpala 
dynasty reigned in Kashmir, Ray, o.r., 181. It is true that the tenth century 
was a time of considerable weakness of these kings, but nothing seems to 
confirm their vassal dependence on Qinnauj.^ Nor can Dimashql’s late and 
indirect evidence be understood in the sense that Qinnauj and Kashmir 
had formed one territorial unit. This author (who died in a.d, 1327) 
speaks of the Inner and Outer Kashmir, the former with 70,000 villages and 
the latter with more than 100,000; the two provinces are divided by a high 
mountain in which lie the passes {ahwdb) leading to China. In the middle of 
this description of Kashmir a paragraph on Qinnauj is found saying that 
it was “the residence of the kings of Hind” and that, according to Mas'udi, 
it possessed 108,000 villages. This looks like an interpolation in the text 
which is obviously out of order, and Mehren, in his French translation of 
Dimashql, Copenhagen 1874, p. 246, was wrong in placing Qinnauj in the 
Inner Kashmir. On the other hand, the term “Inner” Kashmir can be 
traced up to the Bundahishn where Kashmir-e andaron is mentioned, see 
Christensen, 1932, p. 53. See Map iv. 

§ II. Tibet^ 

I am greatly obliged to Prof. F. W. Thomas, M. Bacot, and Dr. W. A. 
Unkrig for valuable suggestions on matters concerning this chapter. 

^ A complete survey of the early ^ The text of this chapter (without 
exploration of Kashmir is given in Sir translation) was published by Barthold 
A. Stein’s Memoir quoted under 36, in Comptes rendus [DoMadi] de l’ Acad. 

^ Only the western marches of Kash- des Sciences de Riissie, 1924, pp. 72-4. 
mir could depend on Qinnauj, t).s., p. 23 9. 
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Mirza liaydar’s Tankh-i Rashidi, trans. by E. D. Ross and commented 
by Ney Elias, 1895, contains a mass of important data on Tibet and the 
neighbouring countries, but more than five centuries separate it from the 
period interesting us, and our author has in view an entirely different 
situation near the K’un-Iun, It is a pity that Minchul Khutukhtu’s Geo- 
graphy of Tibet, written circa a.d. 1S30-9 and translated into Russian 
by the late Prof. V. Vasilyev, SPb., 1895, is not accompanied by a com- 
mentary and is therefore difficult to use for a layman. A new translation 
of it by Dr. Unkrig is in the press, [See Barthold, Tibet, in E/.] 

The present curious chapter on Tibet has no parallel in the known 
works of Arab geographers. On the other hand, its data are chiefly derived 
from a source (Jayhani?) common with that used by Gardizi, 88-9, 94. 
Gardizi described three routes leading to Tibet: 

{a) from Kashghar a road passes between two mountains and follows 
an easterly direction until it reaches the province of Adh.r which is 
40 farsangs long and consists of mountains, plains (read: instead of 

and barren hills (kauristdn); the text, which is out of order, seems 
to indicate that Adh.r formerly belonged to the khaqan of Tibet, but at 
the time to which the source refers was under Kashghar. From the 
“province of Kashghar” the road goes to Sar.msabkath and then to 
Alishur (jydl) after which it follows the stream of K.ja (WT) on which, 
in the direction of the desert, lies the village of (or where 

Tibetans are found; then a river is crossed in a boat and the travellers 
reach the frontier of Tibet 

(b) from Kashghar to Khotan by the places enumerated in the note to 
10. down to * jii-j which is the first village of Khotan; “and at this stretch 
(andar m miydn) comes the river Y.ra (vJ”; thence [from R. stay a or 
Y.ra}] to the village of S.mywb.m, then to the “barren hills belonging to 
the Muslims” (yliULw. jT),^ then to a stream yr) coming from China 
(^3-:^, or Khotan ?), then to the town of Khotan; at 15 days’ journey 
from Khotan lies the large town of Kay {J", perhaps * 1 ^ 5 ^ K-ja) which is 
within the limits of China but is occupied by the Toghuzghuz;^ 

(c) from Khotan on, the road (&) is continued to the south: it goes to 
oli 3 \ ALshan, then to a bridge built by the Khotanese between two 
mountains and finally across the mountainous tract [Kuh-i zahr “Poisonous 


* In Turkestan {e.g. in the Samar- 
qand region) the word means “low 
foot-hills”, cf. Tajikistan (by several 
authors), Tashkent 1925, p. 47. Radloff, 
Worterhuch, quotes adir (in Qirghiz 
and Qara-Qirghiz dialects) in the sense 
of “broken, mountainous country”. 
Very probably the Persian correspon- 
dence of adir is kauristdn standing in 
our text. 

^ This road seems to stretch north of 
the Tarim down to the region of Kucha 


and then turn southwards, across the 
lower Tarim, to some place near Cher- 
chen. [Alternatively it would run along 
the southern bank of the Tarim and then 
the river finally crossed would be the 
Cherchen?] 

^ Barthold read rgMWtaw “cemetery”. 

^ The final portion of the itinerary 
seems to describe a short cut across the 
Tarim from IChotan to Kucha, cf. § 9, 
10., where similar particulars on Kucha 
are given. 
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mountain”) where the travellers suffer from mountain sickness, to the 
“Gate {dar) of the khaqan of Tibet”.’- 

Our author says nothing on the first two roads but incorporates the names 
of the road {b) down to R.stuya (see notes to 10.-20.), The rest of the 
places of the present chapter is not in Gardizi; of them i., 3., 9., 31., 32. 
(K.lbank) are also mentioned in the chapters on the mountains and rivers 
(§§ S> 3 - 3 -); name (9.) is also found in Birani; one name 

23.) has a parallel in the Tdnkh-i RasMdt; the names 5., 6., 7., 8., and 22. 
(Bina) occur only once in our text. 

The order of enumeration of the places is quite fanciful and reflects the 
compilative character of our author’s work : after i . Rang-rong which 
seems to lie in the south-east of Tibet, comes 2. at the north-western 
extremity of the country, then 3. which is a north-eastern march, and, 
after a doubtful 4., follows unexpectedly Lhasa (5.), described for a second 
time under 23. 

Both our author and Gardizi refer to the times of Tibetan expansion 
in the heyday of which the Tibetan influence was felt even in the neigh- 
bourhood of the T’ien-shan where the Tibetans came into contact with 
the Arabs. ^ It is for the Tibetan scholars to see whether our chapter 
contains any details^ permitting a more exact definition of the epoch of 
the original source. Our author seems to have used several different 
sources; in the chapter on China (§ 9, 7. and 8.) no mention is found of 
the [Sari]-Uyghurs who occupied Kan-su (§9, 7. and 8.) towards the 
middle of the ninth century and whose advent meant a considerable check to 
Tibetan power. On the other hand, the whole region north of the Tarim 
is represented as free from Tibetans^ and the presumed connexion of 
Khotan with China (see § 9, 15.) may even indicate the situation towards 
A.D. 937. [Cf. also 20. as interpreted on p. 280, 1 . 14,] [P. 92, 1 . 23, and 
p. 97, 1. 17, may refer to p. 96, L 9.] 

According to our text, the home of the kings of Tibet ( T'Mbbat-khdqdn) was 

* This road, also mentioned in Blrunl, n. 2 (year 717). Later they were engaged 
1D.5., p. 24, evidently led across the K’un- in a long struggle, see a penetrating 
lun range to the Tibet proper. From analysis of these data in H. A. R. Gibb’s 
Khotan it must have followed one of the articles, The Arab Invasion of Kashghar 
head-waters of the Khotan river. The in7X3,mBuU.S.O.S.yii/2,pp,4j2-2,and 
Tdrzkh-i Rashtdt, 334, 327, mentions a Chinese Records of the Arabs in Central 
bridge on the Aq-tash river in ih& Asia, ibid., iij 4, pp. <bi6-iZ. Thesitua- 
Qaranghu-tagh valley. See now on this tion in the Sth-gth cent, is reflected in 
valley Sir A. Stein, i?MZK5 of Desert such notices as Q'udama, 208: Atbash 
Cathay, i, 193, 207 (with photographs (in the Narin basin) “situated between 
of such dangerous bridges), and ibid,, 38, Farghana, Tibet, and Barskhan”, cf.also 
on the “poisonous air” as supposed by our § 25, 58. 

the natives to cause mountain sickness. A On the frontier of China see § 9, 5., 

* The Arabs are twice mentioned in 7.-8., 18. On the frontier between the 
Chinese annals as co-operating in the Tibetans and their northern neighbours 
T’ien-shan region with the Tibetans see §§ 12 and 15. 

against the Chinese, Chavannes, DocM- * Cf. Gardizi’s remark on Adh.r, v.s., 
p. 148, n. 3 (year A,D. 715), p. 289, p. 25s, line 18. 
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in the north-east of Tibet. Dr. W. A. Unkrig, whom I consulted on the 
matter, very ingeniously suggests to me (letter of 25.ii.1935) that the name 
of the tribe to which the kings belonged, Ma~yul, meaning in Tibetan 
“mother country, or the mother’s country”, may reflect the matriarchal 
habits of the Tibetans, whereas among whom the chiefs (vice-roys) 
were recruited, may be explained as *Akhd-yul “the land of elder brothers” 
with a^possible hint at the paternal connexions of the candidate.* 

Our text does not indicate the seat of the king of Tibet (Tubbat-khdqdn) 
whose troops occupied 9. Tiismat (evidently lying in the neighbourhood 
of Khotan), and whose treasure was kept in a fortress, south of the road 
leading from Kashghar to Khotan. [It cannot be identical with the fortress 
mentioned in the confused § 6, 4. which lay to the south of the K’un-lun 
as it was situated on a river flowing down towards Lhasa.] Separately from 
the Tubbat-khaqan is mentioned the Lord of Khotan (§ 9, 18.) whose 
subjects were both Tibetans and Turks. 

The I'ecord on the cheerfulness of the residents in Tibet is found in 
I.Kh., 170, and I.R., 82. This feature is confirmed by modern travellers, 
cf. G. Roerich, Trails in Inmost Asia, 1931, p. 459: “The village street 
is blocked on either side by heaps of refuse forming veritable ram- 
parts in front of each house from behind which peep curious crowds, 
dirty beyond description but quite content [! V. M.] and eager to see 
foreigners.” 

I. The second element of dlb dldj has been tentatively transcribed as 
rong, in Tibetan “defile, valley”. The first element too must be some 
Tibetan name like Rang, Zang {Tsang), &c. The province, as adjacent to 
Hindustan and Chinistan; must be looked for in the south-east and east 
of Tibet, cf. the description of the Manisa range (§ 5, 3.) which crosses 
Rang-rong from the neighbourhood of India to a northern point where 
Tibet borders only on China (perhaps in Ssu Ch’uan, see note to § 5, 3c.). 
Prof. F. W. Thomas suggests the possibility of Rang-rong standing for 
“Sgan-Roti, i.e. the Sgah and the Ron, the two different kinds of territory 
which make up south-east Tibet towards China”, wkereas Dr. W. A. 
Unkrig’s restoration w'ould be *gTsang-rong with the suitable meaning of 
“defile of the great river” [perhaps of the Brahmaputra]. Gold is found 
principally in western Tibet, but also in the Nan-Shan; cf. Sir A, Stein, 
On Ancient Central-Asian Tracks, 1933, p. 241, on the gold pits worked by 
the people “from the side of Hsi-ning in the north-eastern border of Tibet” . 

* Ahha in Mongol “elder brother, the difference that in G. N. Potanin, 
elderly, respectable person” + in Tangutsko-tibetskaya okraina Kitaya, 
Tibetan “country, land”. If the possi- SPb., 1893, ii, 435, it is attributed to the 
bility of such compounds be admitted, cf. Turkish-speaking part of the federation, 
dalai -f- lama, the first element W-1 < * W-1 whereas in Mannerheim, Towr. de la Soc. 
may eventually be interpreted as dchd Finno-Ougrienne, xxvii, 1911, p. 630, it 
[with Axabicirndlazd for d>e] and ex- figures as ac/ia in the speech of the group 
plainedas Mongolec^e “father”. In the mentioned, and as aja in that of the 
region now occupied by the Sari-Yogurs Mongol-speaking group . This acha may 
a word o/a is quoted for “father”, with be a local form of Mongol ecAe. 

S ■ 
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2. The “Bolorian Tibet” corresponds to the Great Bolor {Pu-lu of the 
Chinese sources, Chavannes, Documents, 149), i.e. Baltistan, as opposed to 
the Lesser Bolor {Gilgit, &c.) on which see §26, 19. See Map iv. 

3. N.zvan {T.rvdn, T.%ddnl) is placed by the Manisa range at the point 
where the latter bends to the north-west (§ 5, 3.). Geographically it may 
be identified with the Koko-nor and Tsaidam, and the name may be 
Tibetan. On the interpretation of Mayul as “mother country” or “the 
mother’s country”, v.s,, p. 257. It apparently has nothing to do with 
Mar~yul “the low country” which in the Tdrikh-i Rashtdi, pp. 410, 456, 
is applied to Ladak. 

4. may correspond to Gardizi’s which (v.s., p. 255) seems to 
have been situated north of a river. This latter detail makes it difficult 
to identify the two names with Cherchen (Kashghari: oW/r) on which 
v.i., 8. 

5. It is extraordinary to find the name of Lhasa so perfectly transcribed 
in Arabic characters The report about a mosque in Lhasa is quite 
unexpected and M. Bacot doubts its truth, V.i. 23. K.rsang. 

The localities 6.-22. seem all to belong to the northern possessions of 
the Tibetans which at the epoch of the original report extended beyond 
the K’un-lun range into Chinese Turkestan. 

6. On Zava see under 9. 

7. admits of very different readings, M. Bacot suggests *Ajd-yul, 

“the Aja Country”. The name transcribed in Tibetan characters Ha-£a 
[French transcription ’A-Sa] belongs to the people whom the Chinese 
call T’u-yii-hun and of which the original form is restored as *Tu’u-yun, 
or *Tuyuy-yim. This people, in the beginning of the fourth century A.D., 
founded a kingdom in the region of the Koko-nor among the Tibetan 
K’iang, with a capital lying 15 li — 8'6 Km. west of the Koko-nor. The 
kingdom was destroyed by the Tibetans in a.d. 663, but the name ’A-za still 
survived as shown by the Tun-huang documents. According to the 
Chinese sources “the T’u-5m-hun or Barbarian A-ch’ai 

[Tibetan: Ha-^a] were the Sien-pi of Liao-tung”; as regards the name 
A-cF aiitvfas that given to the T’u-yii-hun by the “mixed tribes of the North- 
West”, and was consequently a popular, local name. Various opinions have 
been expressed with regard to the nationality of the *Tuyuy-yun; some 
scholars took them for the T unguz, others for the Mongols . The last opinion 
has been lately supported in the light of fresh evidence by P. Pelliot, Note 
sur les T\ou-yu-houen et les Sou~p% in T’oung-Pao, xx, 1920, pp, 323-31. 
Prof, F. W. Thomas, Tibetan Documents, v, in JRAS, Oct. 1931, p. 831, 
states that “the Tibetans (who speak of a Ha-za kingdom long after the 
overthrow of Tu-yii-hun) understood by the term Ha-^a the people of the 
Shan-shan [f.^. Lob-nor] area and knew the Tu-yii-hun, who had long 
dominated the Shan-shan kingdom as Drug-cun”. In this case our 
*Ajd'yul has a chance of being located to the south of the Lob-nor. On 
the other hand. Dr. Unkrig’s suggestion of a curious popular etymology 
(v.s., p. 257), supported by his interpretation of the name Ma-yul, is very 
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interesting. Muslim sources on far-away countries could readily draw 
on popular lore as explained to them by interpreters and intermediaries. 

8. J.rm.ngan, quoted between and Ttismat, has a twofold outward 
likeness. On the one hand, “to the south of the (Khotan) oasis and not far 
from the left bank of the Yurung-qash” two ancient sites are found, now 
called Jamada and Chalmakazan. At the latter place, situated 13 miles 
south-south-east of the ancient Khotan, coins were found dating from c. 
A.D. 713-83 and c. 1102-6, cf. Sir A. Stein, Ancient Khotan, i, 233, and 
Map. On the other hand, 600 li = 346 Km. to the east of Niya, and 
1,000 li = 576 Km. to the south-west of Lou-lan, Hsiian-Tsang, Si-yii-ki 
(St. Julien), ii, 247, and ditto (Beal), ii, 325, mentions a CM-mo-t' o-na 
“which is the same as the country called Ni-mo”. Sir A. Stein, ox. i, 311, 
note 7, identifies it with Chalmadana mentioned in Kharosthi documents, 
and states that “it manifestly corresponds to the present Charchan”. 
The situation of our J.rm.ngan “on the edge of the desert” better fits the 
region of Cherchen, and in this case the occupation of the inhabitants 
— sayyadl — was perhaps “fishery” in the swamps of the lower course of the 
Tarim and Cherchen. Cf. Kozlov, Lob-Nor, in Izv. Russ. Geogr. Obsh., 
1898, xxxiv. 

9. Twsmt, vocalized Tiismat, according to § 5, 3., must have lain some- 
where to the south of Khotan. As a dependency of Tusmat our author 
mentions 6. Zava. A place of this name is found immediately north of 
Khotan on the western bank of the Qara-qash (western river of Khotan) and 
eventually such an extension of Ttismat would indicate that Khotan, too, 
was practically comprised in it. However, our author places Khotan 
under China (§ 9, 18.) and says that a range of mountains separates 
Ttismat from China (Khotan ? § S, 3 .). It is curious that in the enumeration 
of the places lying between Kashghar and Khotan {v.i. 10.-20.) our author 
at the last place mentions some ^ instead of Gardizi’s Khotan. This 
name looks like a trace of the indistinctly written o*-- A , in which case our 
author (who would contradict himself if he mentioned under Tibet a road 
leading up to Khotan which latter is described under China), wanted 
perhaps to connect the road with the neighbouring Tusmat. This may be 
the reason, too, why he leaves out one or two localities mentioned by 
Gardizi immediately before Khotan. Prof. F. W. Thomas draws my 
attention to the likeness of the name Tusmat to Tibetan ’Mdo-smat 
“Lower Mdo”, south of the Koko-nor region.^ Has our author misunder- 
stood the situation of Tusmat? In Biruni’s Canon (the fifth climate) 
I now read (indistinctly written without dots); it is placed in “Outer 

^ Abu Zayd (= Sulayman, 64) in the the parallel passage Mas'udi, Muriij, i, 
story of the revolt of Huang-Chjao says 305 and 297, gives L. Already Reinaud, 
that the emperor fled to jLj note 134 to Sulayman’s text, compared 

ci-Jl p. 109, a locality of M.dhau with Mdo (Amdo). In any case, 

M’.du {d-maudV al-mdruf M-M.du) is the tradition oi Twsmt in the and 

mentioned on the Tibetan frontier, and Birupi is different from Sulayman- 
it is said that its inhabitants are con- Mas'Qdi’s 
stantly at war with the Tibetans. In 
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Tibet” and mentioned along with Chinanjkath (§ 12, i.): 

Tusmat long. 110° o' lat. 39° 10' 

Chinanjkath long. 111° 20' lat. 42° o' 

This position of Tusmat is certainly very remote from Khotan of which 
the centre according to Biruni was 

\ (?) long. ioo° 40' lat. 43° 30' 

10.-20, As the author says, the places quoted here belonged formerly 
to China but “now” are held by the Tibetans. They exactly correspond to 
the places which Gardizi, 94, enumerates along the road from Kashghar 
to Khotan. The mention of a fortress “to the right of Kunkra and Ray- 
ktitiya”^ seems to be a trace of the original arrangement of the places along 
an itinerary. Our author, with his usual care about elaborate geographical 
and political “areas”, mentions Kashghar under Yaghma (§13, 1.) and 
Khotan under China (§9, 18.). Consequently in the present paragraph 
Gardizi’s itinerary is quoted without its initial and terminal points. One 
would think that in the author’s opinion the Tibetan territory began 
immediately south of Kashghar, and Khotan was a sort of enclave in 
Tibetan dominions retaining some connexion with China (cf. § 9, 18.). 
On the Toghuzghuz Turks said to live in large numbers at the intermediary 
stages between Kashghar and Khotan, see § 13. Here is Gardizi’s itinerary 
with the corresponding names of the Hudud al-Alam : 


Gardizi 


Kashghar 

see § 13, I. 

lAV 

10. 

ijUT' 

o\f II. 


13. 

Vy, 



3:3. 


chJSSuST* 14* 

jjliuY 

IS- 

uj jCb 

*lj id. 


17. 

i-ijjar 

18. 




Ua* 30. 



cA- ' 



^ The fortress would have a sense in lun. The road to the Qaraqoram pass 

protecting some road across the K’un- runs through Sanju, the 'latter lying to 


I 
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The comparisoa of the two columns is instructive as it indicates the extent 
of the alterations which foreign names underwent in Arabic script. Even 
this double set of names does not facilitate identification. The road from 
Kashghar to Khotan must have followed, as at present, the belt of cultivated 
lands on the border of the mountains. Our author excludes from Gardm’s 
series 21. Ghaza {v.i.), which he evidently places lower down on the 
Khotan river (§5,3.). But is then GardizT’s enumeration in a straight line ? 
Our II. might be Kilian, though in this case it would be strange that, 
contrary to the actual distances, only one name would be found between it 
and Kashghar, whereas some eight names would separate it from Khotan 
lying nearer. 13. B.rikha looks like the name quoted at the upper course 
of the Khotan river (§ 6, 3 .), in which case our identification of the 
latter with Brinjak becomes less probable. There is some graphical 
likeness between our 18. and the Tiznaf river but the latter flows too far 
west (immediately east of the Yarkand-darya). Perhaps only 19. could 
stand a comparison with Zanguya (* situated between the Sanju 
and Qara-qash rivers, nearer to the former. Its situation would suit 
Gardizi’s remark that it was the first village on the road belonging to 
Khotan. In this case 15. might be Gundalik or Gundaluk now 

Gunduluk-Langar. In a Chinese itinerary quoted by I. Bichurin, Opisa- 
niye . . . Vost. Turkestana, SPb., 1829, i, 236, the distances are: Ilchi 
(== Khotan) to Kialma (Pialma), no li {circa 68 Km.); from Kialma to 
Gundalik, 90 li {circa 52 Km.). According to P'evtsov, Putesh. po Vast. 
Turkestanu, SPb., 1892, p. 107, Gunduluk lies among reeds at some 
10 Km. to the north-west of ZangOya, and near it great masses of shards 
are found. On the fortress vj., p. 260, note i. 

21. 23. According to § 6, 3. the three tributaries of the Khotan river 
joined the latter between Ghaza and K.l.bank. The first name recalls the 
names of Ghaz-dzxy^ and Ghaz-qom, which lie on the Khotan river just 
above its junction with the Aq-su after the latter has received the joined 
waters of the Yarkand and Kashghar rivers. However; the particulars on 
Ghaza contained in the present paragraph do not facilitate this identification 
(cf . note to § 6, 3.). K.l.bank is obscure and Bina is not found elsewhere. 

23. Barthold, z;. 5 ., p. 25, has recognized the identity of our dkL/" with 
dkLj\, tJsdng}}, which name in Mirza Haydar’s Tdrikh-i Rashtdl 

refers to Lhasa, liaydar, p. 130, calls JJrsdng “the Qibla of Khitay and 
Tibet”, and p. 48, gives an account of an unsuccessful expedition which in 
the summer of 939/1533 he led with the object of destroying the idol- 
temples of Ursang. Elias in his commentary on the Tarikh~i RasMdi^ 
p. 136, explains that Ursang is a probable corruption of the names of the 
two central provinces of Tibet, Wu and Tsang, which in speech are usually 
coupled together. Vasilyev, p. 32, transcribes the name of this “Middle 
Country” Vuy-Tsang {-dVus-gTsang). The name of the province (com- 
prising Lhasa and Shigatse) was consequently used by the Muslims for 

the south of the road from Kashghar to for the travellers going from Khotan to 
Khotan. Zanguya is the turning point Sanju. 
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its capital. The form il:L/ in our author may have arisen from the 
vowel sign {danima) The second name of the place, “Great 

Farkhar”, i.e., in usual interpretation, “Great Vihara”, suits Lhasa quite 
well.^ A vague report on Farkhar is found in the Nuzhat al-quluhy p. 260, 
where it is said that it is a country {mamlakat) of the 6th ( ?) climate with 
numerous provinces and possessing a population renowned for beauty, 

§§ 12-17. South-Eastern Turks 

Additional authorities for §§ 12-17 : Radloff’s Introduction to DasKudatku 
Bilik, part i, SPb., i8gi, pp. i~lxxxiii (contains a survey of the sources on 
the “Toghuzghur” and Uyghurs known at that time; the Introduction is 
now out of date, except for the Persian texts of the Mongol epoch quoted 
in the original) ; Bretschneider, MediaevalResearches, i, 236-63 ; Chavannes, 
Documents', the following are the editions and translations of the Orkhon 
inscriptions to which reference is made in the text: V. Thomsen, Inscrip- 
tions de V Orkhon, Helsingfors, i8g6 (tumular inscriptions for Kiil-tegin and 
Bilga-qaghan) and his later translation (ig22)^ into Danish (inclusive of 
Tonyuquq’s inscription) rendered into German by H. H. Schaeder, ZDMG, 
1924, pp. 121-75; Radloff (fourth version) in Die altturkisch. Inschriften, 
Neue Folge (Kiil-tegin, Bilgii), SPb., 1S97 and ditto, Zweite Folge (Tonyu- 
quq), SPb., iSgg; P. Melioransky, Pamiatnik v chest' Kiil-Tegina, in Zap., 
xii (i89g), 1-144. See also Marquart, Historische Glossen zu d. alttiirkischen 
Inschriften [quoted: Glosseti\, in WZKM, xii, 1898, pp. 157-200; Die 
Chronologic d. alttiirkischen Inschriften, Leipzig, i8g8; Streifziige, see 
Index ; Komanen, see Index ; Barthold, Die historische Bedeutung d. alttiirki- 
schen Inschriften, 1897; Die alttiirkischen Inschriften und die arabischen 
Quellen, 1899; Erforschung d. Geschichte d. Tiirkischen Volker, in ZDMG, 
1929, p. 130; Ghuzz, Tarim, Toghuzghuz, Turf an, and Tiirk in ED, 
Vorlesungen, pp. 48-9. [O. Franke’s, Gesch. d. Chines. Reiches, ii, 1936, 
containes numerous data on the Turks, but it comes to late to be utilized 
in this commentary.] 


§ 12. The Toghuzghuz 

Even though the reading T oghuzghuz (and not T oghuzghur d^ formerlj^ 

supposed) and its interpretation as Toquz-Oghuz, i.e. “the Nine (tribes of 
the) Oghuz”, are now generally accepted there remains still some obscurity 
with regard to the origin and use of the term in Muslim literature. 

As another possibility Dr. Unkrig (^aryar) is not connected with Indian 
suggests in Tibetan mK'ar hZan ( > vihara, and is an Iranian word < *paru- 

K'arzang and even with a “full of happiness”, cf. Benve- 

meaning of “Fine Castle” (“schoner niste, Bm/A aSoc. Lfwg., 1938, xxi, 7-8. 
Herrensitz”, “prachtige Burg”). Could ^ There seems to exist a still unpub- 
such a name apply to the JJaasanpotala ? lished final translation by Thomsen. 

^ Etymologically Soghdian 
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Before the sixth century a.d. the peoples now called “Turkish” were 
known under various tribal and political names. In the first half of the 
sixth century a group of Turks living in the Altai began a movement to 
regroup the neighbouring peoples and in a short time succeeded in organiz- 
ing a great empire which from Mongolia spread its influence down to 
the neighbourhood of the Black sea.* The founders of this new empire for 
the first time assumed the name Turk (or Tiiriik “strength”) which the 
Chinese rendered as T'u-chiieh, and in order to avoid confusion with other 
occasional uses of the term Tiirk we shall adopt this conventional Chinese 
term^ in speaking of the first Turkish empire. From the very beginning^ 
the T’u-chiieh dominions split into an Eastern and a Western part. The 
administrative centres of the former lay on the Orkhon in Mongolia, and 
those of the latter in the present-day Semirechye.'^ Both kingdoms at 
different times had to recognize Chinese sovereignty. In a.d. 742 a coali- 
tion of the Uyghur, Qarluq (Khallukh), and Basmil destroyed the Eastern 
T’u-chueh kingdom and in 745 the Uyghurs, former associates of the T’u- 
chiieh, took the leadership on the Orkhon. Cf. Bichurin, Sobr. sved., i, 338. 

The rule of the Western qaghans {khaqdn) of the original T’u-chueh 
dynasty lasted till a.d. 657, when the Chinese subjugated them. From 
A.D. 68540 688 the territories of the Western T’u-chiieh were constantly 
invaded by the tribes of the Eastern qaghans. The Indian summer of the 
Western T’u-chiieh is connected with the rise of the Tiirgish clan 
§ 17) whose leaders with some interruptions ruled from the end of the 
seventh century till a.d. 739. At this latter date begins the decline : the Arabs 
press the Tiirgish from the west; the Chinese interfere with their affairs 
from the south; in a.d. 751 the Chinese are defeated by the Arabs near 
Talas; the “Black” and “Yellow” clans of the Tiirgish exhaust themselves 
in internal struggles until finally towards a.d. 776 the Qarluq (§ 15) as a 
tertius gaudens come to occupy the Chu and Talas valleys, Chavannes, 
O.C., 4, 43, 79, 85, a.nd passim. Such was the end of the two original T’u- 
chiieh kingdoms. 

The Uyghurs remained on the Orkhon till a.d. 840, when in their turn 
they were defeated and decimated by the Qirghiz (§ 14). The remnants 
scattered in various directions ; the chief group seems to have gone to Kan-su 
where the Uyghurs founded a new kingdom which survived till the times 
of the Tangut supremacy, i.e. circa a,d. 1020.^ Towards a.d. 860 a second 

* Soon after A.D. 572 Tui’kish troops but its Mongol plural Tiirkut (Pelliot). 
cooperated with the Utigurs during the ^ Officially since a.d. 582, Chavannes, 
siege of the Cimmerian Bosphorus o.c., 219. 

(_ Kerch, at the entrance of the Azov A Hsiian-tsang in A.D. 630 found the 
Sea), In Hsiian-tsang’s time the do- Ichan of the Western Turks at his en- 
minions of the western qaghan reached camprnent on the Chu river, 
the Indus, Chavannes, o.c., 241, 256. ® F.s,, notes to § 9. According to the 

® To the English transcription T’u~ T’ang-sto, transi, by I. Bichurin, 1, 419, 
chiieh corresponds the French transcrip- after the catastrophe of 840 the minister 
tion Tcu-kiue. The Chinese presum- of the former Uyghur khan called Si- 
ably had in view not the singular Tiirk . ch’i P’ang-t’^-lS led 15 aymaqs from 
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kingdom was founded by the Uyghurs in the eastern T’ien-shan^ which 
preserved its independence till Mongol times. 

The above-mentioned term Toghuzghus found in Muslim authors applies 
more usually to the later Uyghur kingdom situated in eastern T’ien- 
shan, cf. Qudama, 262, Mas'tidi, Muruj, % 288, 1 st., 10, GardIzI, 90-2,. as 
well as our author. Kashghari, who personally knew the region, quietly 
substitutes for the antiquated Toghuzghuz znd the latter term occurs 

no more in the literature of Mongol times. Howq then, did it happen that 
the T’ien-shan Uyghurs were surnamed Toguz-Oghuz (“Nine Oghuz”)? 

In the authentic Orkhon inscriptions of the Eastern T’u-chiieh qaghans 
the term Toquz-Oghuz is well known and seems to be almost a synonym 
of Tiirk^ with the difference that the latter refers more to the political and 
the former to the tribal side of the organization, cf. Barthold, in El, 
for not always and not all the Oghuz recognized the qaghan’s authority.^ 

On the other hand, the Uyghurs are separately mentioned in the same 
inscriptions. The account of Bilga-qaghan’s campaign in the Selenga 
region (ii, E 37 in which a few words are unfortunately missing) is immedi- 
ately followed by the record of the flight of the Uyghur eltdbir with 100 
men, cf. Thomsen, ZDMG, 1924, p. 157. These two passages seem to 
suggest that the Uyghurs lived separately on the Selenga. For the time of 
Uyghur supremacy on the Orkhon we possess the inscription of Shine-usu 
commemorating the deeds of the Uyghur qaghan Moyun [Pelliot: Bay an ?]- 
chur who reigned a.d. 756-9. On it the On-Uyghur (“Ten Uyghurs”) and 

Mongolia to the Qarluq country, where- ii, 1925, pp. 240-7, and L. Ligeti, Les 
as the rest of the Uyghurs retreated to Peregrinations de Csoma de Kords, in 
Tibet and An-hsi. At a later date, Revue des etudes hongroises, July 1934, 

424, P’ang-t’e-lS is found in Kan-chou; pp- 233-53. [On disruption of the 
havingproclaimed himself khanf^og’/^mz?) Uyghur empire see now O. Franke, 
he was ruling over the towns “situated Gesch. d. Chines. Reiches ii, 1936, 
to the west of the Sand Desert”. The p. 491-4.] 

emperor Hsiian Tsung (847-59) con- ^ The T’ang-shu, ibid., i, 424 sq., says 
firmed P’ang-t’S-lS’s title. (This passage that in the reign of I Tsung (860-73) the 

is not included in Chavannes, Docu- chief of the Uyghurs called Pu-ku-ts’im 

ments.) On these Uyghurs v.s. note to attacked the Tibetans from Pei-t’ing 

§ 9. Their descendants are the Sari- and took from them Si-chou (Yar- 

Yoghur living in north-western Kan-su khoto) and Lun-t’ai = Urumchi. He 

(near Su-chou). This small colony is now also was confirmed by the emperor 

supposed to have played a considerable (though the latter seems to have lost the 

role in the cultural life of the Mongols. throne at that very moment). Marquart, 

See Potanin, Tangut.-tibet. okraina Ki~ 390, gives a.d. 866 as the date 

taya, SPb., 1893, i, 440, ii, 410, 435, ofthe Uyghur occupation of Kao-ch’ang. 
Mannerheim, A visit to the Sard and * Cf. Thomsen, Inscriptions', i, N 4 
Shera Ydgurs in Jour. Soc. Finno-Ou-^ andii, E 30, translation, pp. 1 12 and 124 
grienne, xxvii, 1911, pp. 1-27 [reviewed (— ZDMG, 1924, p. 154), where Bilga- 

by S . E . Malov in Zhivaya Starina, 1912, qaghan says that the Toquz-Oghuz 

pp. 214-20]; S. E. Malov, Ostatki people was his own people but became 

shamanstva u zholtikh Uyghur ov, 1912, his enemy. A similar situation existed 

pp . 6 1 -74 ; W. Kotwicz, Quelques docu-^ between the Seljuks and the Ghuz tribes 

merits sur les relations entre les Mongols et at the time of Sanjar. 
les Ouigours in Rocznik Or jentalistyczny. 
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Toquz-Oghuz (“Nine Oghuz”) are separately quoted side by side, see 
G. Ramstedt, Zzoei uigurische Runefiinschriften, in Jour. Soc. Finn.-Ougr., 
xxx/3, p. 12. [Theophylactus Simokatta, book vii, 7-9, definitely speaks 
of the conquest of ^Oychp by the Turkish qaghan.] 

As regards Chinese sources the earlier Chiu T’ang-shu says that at the 
time of the Later Wei (a.d. '^%^-circa 558) the Uyghurs {Huei-ho) were 
called THeh-le (usually restored as Tolas or Tdlos, v. supra, p, 196.)’^ The 
nine subdivisions of the Uyghurs are further enumerated and it is added 
that their number was increased [after 745 ?] by the Basmil and Qarluq, as 
respectively the tenth and eleventh divisions. 

It must be admitted that the terminology of Chinese, Turkish, and 
Arabic sources presents still considerable difficulties. The former reading 
of the name as Toghuzghur was in favour of its further interpretation 
as Toquz-OgJiur, but the solidly established reading Toghuzghuz (found in a 
Middle Persian text!) and the fact that the Uyghur khans called their 
federation “On-Uyghur [and] Toquz-Oghuz” it difficult to explain 

the Muslim use of the name Toghuzghuz by the supposition that that was 
the name rightly belonging to the Uyghurs. 

The theory of the identity of the Oghuz with Uyghur was supported by 
Thomsen, o.c., 147, who, however, in his later work, ZDMG, 1924, p. 128, 
says much more cautiously : “ Wahrscheinlich ist Uyyur eigentlich der Name 
fiir eine Dynastie, die sich nicht lange vor dieser Zeit zum Herrn fiber eine 
Anzahl von Stammen gemacht hat, die ihre Sitze nordlich von den Tfirken 
haben, in der Gegend des Selengaflusses. Die meisten dieser Stamme 
scheinen zu dieser Zeit zu einer anderen grossen Konfoderation von 
Stammen, die in den Inschriften Oyuz heissen, in einem nahen Verhaltnis 
gestanden oder ihr angehort zu haben.” The most decided partisan of the 
identity of Toquz-Oghuz and Uyghur vfzs Marquart, see Chronologie, 23, 
Streifziige, Index, and finally Komamn, 35-6 (and in a modified and very 
involved form ibid., 199-201). 

On the other hand Barthold, who repeatedly insisted on the necessity of 
discriminating between the original Toghuz-Oghuz and the Uyghurs, 
thought that the term Toghuzghuz was transferred to the T’ien-shan 
Uyghurs from the earlier occupants of this region, namely the so-called 
Ska-t’o, i.e. “Sand Desert people”, see Semirechye, 15, T ogh u zgh uz in El, 
and Vorlesungen, 53-4. According to the T’ang-shu (Chavannes, o.c., 96-9) 
this group, which had separated from Western T’u-chueh, lived in the 
seventh century near the Barkul lake (at the eastern extremity of Eastern 
T’ien-shan) and after 713 near Pei-t’ing (Bish-baliq) from where it was 

^ Chavannes, O.C., 87-94. The later p. 37, says of the “Tolos im weiteren 
enumerates the 15 tribes of Sinn (sic) . . . deren Stamme vom 
the Ch’S-lS (>T’ieh-lS), among whom Schwarzen Meere ostwSrts . . . bis zum 
the first place is occupied by the Yiian- Amurgebiet hie und da zerstreut lebten’ ’ ! 
ho (Uyghurs). To judge by Chavannes’s Cf. also Chavannes, o.c., 221, and Bar- 
analysis these tribes occupied by far a thold’s critical remarks in Zap., xv, 
more limited territory than what Hirth, Q172-3. [Is the reading T’ieh-M cor- 
Nackworte z. Inschrtfi des Tonjukuk, rect?] 
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dislodged by the Tibetans in 808.^ The principal argument in support of 
this theory is that Abu Zayd, the continuator of Sulayman’s work, pp. 62-6, 
speaking of the revolt of Huang Ch’ao and the expulsion of the 

emperor Hsi-Tsung (a.d. 881), says that the latter asked for the help of “the 
king of the Toghuzghuz who live in the land of the Turks. The Chinese 
and the Toghuzghuz are neighbours and their royal families are allied.” So 
the king of the Toghuzghuz sent his son with an army who restored the 
emperor to his throne. According to Chinese sources, see Wieger, Textes 
historiques, 1905, pp. 1759-61 , the emperor was restored by Li K’o-yung and 
his 10,000 men of Sha-t’o and Ta-tan.^ Although these parallel texts show 
that the term Toghuzghuz could refer to the Sha-t’o, the evidence in favour 
of the Sha-t’o having been alone responsible for the transmission and 
perpetuation of the name Toghuzghuz as applied to the inhabitants of 
Eastern T’ien-shan does not seem very decisive. It is curious that Mas'udi, 
Muriij, i, 305, speaking of the same events of a.d. 881 calls the emperor’s 
ally “king of the Turks oUy i”, as he also calls, i, 288, the king of Ktishan 
{v.i. I.). In both cases the name is undoubtedly to be restored as 
Uyghur-khan, as both Biruni, Canoti, and Kashghari, i, 28, spell the name 
Uyghur. This fact would suffice to show that there was no great con- 
sistency in Arab terminology regarding such remote regions. Other 
passages quoted by Barthold in his Vorlesutigen, 53 (Tabari, iii, 1044; Ibn 
al-Athir, xi, 117; MaqrIzI, Khitat, i, 31335) seem to indicate that the name 
Toghuzghuz was often given to the Western Tu-chiieh and their successors 
in general. The case of the Sha-t’o would be only an instance of the 
application of this rule. More than this, the common origin of Western 
T’u-chueh and their Eastern cousins could not escape the Arabs, whereas 
the events of a.d. 745 were most probably regarded as mere internal 
changes within the same group of tribes, similar to the rise of the Tiirgish 
within the Western Turkish federation. If even, as time wore on, 
the Arabs learnt to discriminate between the single tribes nearer to 
Transoxiana, the new group arriving from the Orkhon after the events 
of a.d. 840 could rightly be regarded as a wave having risen from the 
original home of the Toquz-Oghuz. 

It remains to explain the two curious passages from Jahiz (died circa 
A.D. 868) quoted by Marquart, StreifzUge, 9i~3" Jahiz ascribes to the 
effeminating influence of Manichaeism the decline of “the Turkish 
Toghuzghuz after they had been the champions of them [f.e. of the Turks] 
and were the leaders of the Khallukh although [the latter] were twice as 

* The town of Bish-baliq does not ment amuie dans les dialectes modernes 
seem to have belonged to the Sha-t’o, de la c6te chinoise au sud du Fleuve 
w.f. under 2. Bleu”. However to render *Wang as 

^ According to Pelliot, T’oung-Pao Ban the Arabs must have heard it as 
xxi, 1923, p. 409, the Arabic form must * Vang for b in Arabic may stand for v 
be *Bdnshwd {Bansho}) which gives an but not for to. 

equivalence of the southern pronuncia- ^ Li K’o-yung had previously sought 
tion oi Huang Cao, “mot ^ ancienne refuge with the Ta-tah, 
gutturale initiale laquelle s’est complete- 
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numerous as they”. Even if this passage hints at the catastrophe which 
befell the Manichaean Uyghurs in a.d. 840, the name Toghuzghuz as 
applied to them would only confirm our point of view on the indiscriminate 
use of the term by the Arabs who could not very accurately distinguish 
between the Orkhon tribes and who have not left any record of the role 
played by the Qirghiz in the events of 840. It is more likely, however, that 
Jahiz (with some confusion in the details, cf. p. 290, n. 2) had in mind the 
subjugation of the Tiirgish (WesternT’u-chiieh) by the Qarluq towards 766. 

The earliest visit to the Toghuzghuz country recorded by the Muslims 
seems to have been the journey of Tamim b. Bahr called al-Muttawwi'i 
(?.e. belonging to the class of the volunteer fighters on the marches of the 
Islamic empire). An abstract of his report has survived in Yaqut, i, 840, 
and iv, 833 . The following analysis will show to what extent it was utilized 
by the early geographers. [D stands for ditto and A for abesty 


Tamim (Yaqut) 

I.Kh., 31. 

Qudama, 263 . 

Abu Dulaf 

6 months of great 
cold 

A 

A 

A 

journeying 20 days 

from the Upper 

from the Lower 

“we travelled 

in the steppe and 

Barskhan 3 

Barskhan 45 days ; 

among them 20 

30 days in the in- 

months among 

20 in the steppe 

days” 

habited country 

large villages 

and 25 among 
large villages 


the inhabitants 

D 

D 

inhabitants have 

fire-worshippers 



no places of wor- 

and Manichaeans 



ship 

A 

A 

the town lies on a 
lake suiTOunded by 
mountains 

A 

the town has 12 
iron gates 

D 

D 

A 

distance to China 
300 farsakhs 

D 

A 

A 

to the right, the 
country of the 
Turks 

A 

A 

A 

to the left, the 
Kimak 

D 

A 

A 

straight on, China 

D 

A 

A 

before arriving in 
the town saw a 

D 

A 

D 

golden tent and 

tent containing 100 



900 men on the top 
of the castle 

men 

A 

A 

the Turks possess 

A, 

A 

A 

a rain stone 





^ Barthold, Forfewngew, 55, places Tamim’s journey in the period between 
A.D, 760 and 800. [See Appendix B.] 
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Marquart, Streifsilge, 81, was at first disposed to think that I.Kh/s 
distance from the Upper Barskhan to the khaqan’s town, 3 months’ 
journey, might refer to the Orkhon capital, but as I.Kh. undoubtedly 
depends on Tamim’s data the distance of “three months” has been pro- 
bably calculated from the latter’s indication that he was riding day and 
night at the rate of 3 sikka per day. Consequently I.Kh. must have con- 
verted Tamim’s 40 [Qudama: 45] days into more quiet stages.^ Yaqut 
omits to mention the starting-point of Tamim’s journey, but it could cer- 
tainly not be Barskhan al-a'ld^zs I.Kh.’s text has it, but (as Qudama, 262-3, 
clearly implies) the Lower Barskhan w^hich lay in the neighbourhood 
of Taraz (see note to § 15, ii.). In this case 40-5 days to Bish-baliq 
would be no great exaggeration. That the terminal point of Tamim’s 
journey was Bish-baliq is shown by his mention of the “golden tent” which 
very probably is the Buddhist stupa which had stood there since the times 
of the Western T’u-chiieh (the Qaghan-stupa^ in Chinese K’o-hafi-fo-fu, 
Chavannes, o.c., 12 and 305). The Arabs call it khaima “tent” but Fakhr 
ad-din Mubarakshahi, ed. Sir E. D. Ross, p. 39, uses for it the curious 
Persian term tanura “funnel” [not = the Arabic tanniir.] [See Appendix B J 

The traces of Tamim’s tradition are also found in Idrisi, i, 491 , who says 
that the capital of the T oghuzghuz ^ , read Bish-haligh ( ?) , has twelve 

iron gates, the inhabitants are Zoroastrians and some are Magians and 
fire-worshippers. Fi'om a different source Idrisi, i, 503, has the name of the 
“principal city of the Toghuzghuz” separated from the khaqSn’s 

town [perhaps Yar-khoto ?] by a distance of one light day’s march. From 
it to lying on the bank of the lake there is a distance of 4 days. 
The name of the first town corresponds most probably to (v.i. i.).^ 

The second name, mutilated as usual in Idrisi, could be <.zS^ Panjikath 
{v.i. z,),i.e. the Iranian name of the same Bish-baliq. The detail about the 
lake would suit Bish-baliq,^ and the distance of 4 days between the “kha- 
qan’s town” and Panjikath would be approximately right in view of Idrisi’s 
tendency to reckon in heavy stages. According to the Chinese itinerary, 
Chavannes, ox., p. ii, there were 370 li {— 213 Km.) between Chiao-ho 
(Yar-khoto) and Pei-t’ing (Bish-baliq) which roughly corresponds to 
4 days’ journey. 

There are no indications of a direct dependence of our § 12 on Tamim’s 
report.'’^ More probably, in common with Gardizi, the author derives his 

^ It is true that 40X3 = 120, i.e. Wang Yen-tS, transl. by S. Julien, Jowr. 
4 months, but I.Kh. with his experience .45., 1847, ix, 62. 

as a postmaster probably made some [Very puzzling, however, is Tamim’s 

allowance for Tamim’s exaggeration of indication (Yaqut, i, 840) concerning the 
his powers of endurance. religion of the Toghuzghuz (“most of 

® Cf. Marquart, Streifziige, 81, 390. them are fire-worshippers of the Magian 

^ Cf. Qudama, 262 : “to the capital of religion, and among them are found 

the Toghuzghuz [namely : Bish-baliq ?] jsindtqs of Mani’s creed”). What does 

belongs a lake round which, close to each Tamim take for the majority’s religion ? 

other, lie villages and cultivated lands.” Does he confuse Buddhists with Zoro- 

Cf . the report of the Chinese envoy astrians and use the term 'abadat al- 
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principal information from Jayham, who certainly had numerous oppor- 
tunities for completing the data on the Turks from direct sources. The 
Samanids at whose court he lived must have keenly watched the rivalry of 
the Uyghurs and the Khallukh in the hope that the former might check the 
rising power of the latter, who as direct neighbours of Transoxiana were 
more dangerous. Our text contains some traces of this particular interest 
(§ 12, lo. and § 15, II.). 

The bearings of the Toghuzghuz frontier are displaced as usual: the 
bulk of the Khallukh lived north-west of the Toghuzghuz (and not south 
of them). In § 13 the Yaghma are said to have the Toghuzghuz on the east, 
but, to say nothing of Kucha reckoned to China, the Khallukh (§15) also 
intervened between the Yaghma and the Toghuzghuz. On some Khirkhiz 
found to the west of the Toghuzghuz see notes to §§ 14 and 15, 13. The 
Toghuzghuz (probably in a wider sense) are also said to have been numerous 
along the road from Kashghar to Khotan (§11, 10.), The real frontier of 
the Toghuzghuz towards the north-east seems to have lain near the 
Tarbaghatai { p . i . 8.), but under § 3, i. the Eastern ocean is said to adjoin 
the extreme eastern limits of the Toghuzghuz and Khirkhiz. This state- 
ment, due to some earlier source and not tallying with § 12, may contain 
a vague reference to the times of the Orkhon empires.' Very curious is al- 
so the tradition according to which the Toghuzghuz were once^ the kings of 
the whole “Turkistan”, the latter term being of course used in the sense 
of “territories occupied by Turkish tribes” and not in the later acception 
of Transoxiana, or even SemirechyCi The same ancient recollections may 
account for the item of the Toghuzghuz-Tatar (J,.e. Mongol) affinities. 
In the table of contents (n.^., p. 47) the heading of our § 12 is even formu- 
lated as “The country of the Toghuzghuz and Tatar”.^ Finally the item 
on some prosperous “Turks” belonging to the Toghuzghuz may refer to the 
remnants of the Western T’u-chiieh and their Tiirgish continuators (see 
notes to § 12, 10,). Some remains of the Sha-t’o [ v . s ., p. 266) at the eastern 
extremity of the T’ien-shan could also be called Turk.'’- 

nirdnhx the loose sense of “heathens”? * Cf. Marquart, Streifzuge, 81, on a 
A Manichaean minority could certainly similar statement in Idrisi, i, 491. 
exist in Bish-Baliq even in the times of * Even in Mongol times the Uyghurs 
Western T’u-chiieh. Had Tamim known kept up their national traditions, Juvayni, 
the real Uyghurs (who according to 1,39-45. 

Marquart occupied this region towards ^ Gardizi mentions the Tatar («V) 
A. D. 866) his presentation of the religious only as one of the Kimak tribes (§ 18). 
situation would have been quite dif- But the item referring to a definite clan 
ferent. Should we then (contrary to has nothing to do with our author’s 
Marquart, S'fmjfs'Mge, 390) assign an statement about the relationship of the 
earlier date to Tamim’s journey, this Tatar and Toghuzghuz. 
assumption would be in favour of a fur- Tamim, v.s., p. 268, mentions the 
ther hypothesis that this traveller may be Turks to the “right” (i.e. to the south) 
the source of information on the situa- of the Toghuzghuz. If the term Turks 
tion in Kan-su as described in our § 9 does not stand here for the Tibetans 
(n.s., p. 227). Cf. Barthold’s Preface, (considered as Turks) it may refer to 
p. 26 and p. 268, note I,] the Sha-t’o, 
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Our author starts (i. and 2.) with the two residences: the winter one 
south of the T’ien-shan, and the summer one north of the range with 
its dependencies (to which 9. may also belong?). 3.-5. (and perhaps 6.) 
lie along the road from Turfan to Kucha, 7.-8. and 10.-17. are the northern 
possessions of the Toghuzghu2 in the region stretching across the T’ien- 
shan down into the Hi basin and perhaps farther east. See Maps iii 
and V. 

1. Chmanjkath, “the Chinese town”,* * * § is the well-known place lying 
circa 45 Km. east of Turfan and called in Chinese: Kao~ch’ang (later; Huo- 
chou) and in Turkish: Qocho, In fact Qocho was first a military colony 
of the Chinese (settled “at the wall of Kao-ch’ang”), cf, Pelliot, Kao- 
TcK’ang, &c.^ in Jour. As., May 1912, p. 590. Biruni, Cation, f. 103^, quotes 
“Chmanjkath which is Qocho, the residence of the Uyghur-khan”. 
Kashghari, iii, 165, calls the town Qocho (on his Kushdn see note to 
§ 9, 5.; on his Kiisan see note to § 9, 10.). Juvayni, i, 32, spells (with a 
popular etymology) Qara-Khwdja and the Masdlik al-absdr, transl. by 
Quatremere, Notices et extraits, xiii, 324: Qard-Khwdjd. The ruins of 
Qocho, now known as Idiqut-shahri,^ were first described by the Russian 
expedition of 1898, see D. Klemenz in Nachrichten iiher die von der Kaiserl. 
Akademie d. Wissensch. imjahre i 8 g 8 aiisgeriistete Expedition nach Turfan, 
i, SPb., 1899. On the remarkable discoveries of the German expeditions 
see especially A. von Lecocq, Chotscho, Berlin, 1913. The latest description 
is found in Sir A. Stein, Innermost Asia, Oxford, 1928, pp. 566-609. 

2. The mountain Tafqan, separating Chinanjkath from Panjikath, cf. § 5, 
6., is certainly Eastern T’ien-shan (Boghdo, highest peak 12,080 f.). The 
name, otherwise unknown,^ looks like a mis-spelling of Turfan (the name 
of the town T turpamni-kamtha occurs in the Saka document , written probab- 
ly in the latter part of the eighth century).'^ See Barthold, Turfan, in El. 

The “Five Villages” lying behind the mountain did not form one close 
group. The village called Panjikath was only one of them. The Turkish 
equivalent of this Iranian (Soghdian?)® name is Bish-baliq, both meaning 


* Thename Chmanjkath “the Chinese 
town” was also borne by a town of 
Shash, Isf., 323. The name is distinctly 
Soghdian, the element -dnj being a 
feminine suffix to suit the word -hath, 
cf. also Gurgdnj in Khwarazm and per- 
haps Kabudhanj-kath “the Blue (?) 
Village” in Soghd, I§t., 322. Cf. Ben- 
veniste, Essai de grammaire sogdienne, ii, 
1929, pp. 87-8, axidjour. As., Oct. 1930, 
p. 292. 

^ Idiqut was the official title of the 
Uyghur rulers probably inherited by 
them from their Basmil predecessors. 

^ Gardizi’s is certainly an 

entirely different name, see note to 

§ IS, IS. 


F. W. Thomas and Sten Konow, 
Two Medieval Documents from Tun- 
huang, Oslo, 1929, pp. 130 and 131, 
line 23 . 

® I owe to H. W. Bailey the reference 
that in Middle Persian the form pnSknSyy 
kwd’y, “the lord of Panjkand”, is found 
together with cyn'ncknhyy kwd'y, cf. 
F. W. K. Muller, Ein Doppelblatt aus 
einem manichdischen Hymnenbuch, in 
pyiPF, 1913, pp. 45 and 55- Inour 
case P.njyk.th (with 3^) is written clearly. 
In the Saka document quoted above, 
O.C., p. 131, lines 20-1, stands misti 
kamtha Parnji~karntha “the great town 
of P.”. On another place called Panji- 
kath see note to § 15, 7. 
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“Pentapolis”, probably in the sense of “administrative centre of the Five 
Towns”. The Chinese called it Pei-t’ing “Northern Court”. Bish-baliq 
is mentioned in the Orkhon inscriptions (ii, E 28) in connexion with Kiil- 
tegin’s expedition of a.d. 713, Thomsen, ZDMG, 1924, p. 153. The regiop 
first belonged to the tribe Basmil (Chinese Pa-si-mi) who helped the 
Uyghur to overthrow the Eastern T’u-chiieh in 743. But immediately 
after, the Uyghurs and Khallukhs defeated the Basmil and since 744 the 
latter had been incorporated in the Uyghur federation, Chavannes, o.c., 94. 
So towards the middle of the eighth century the Uyghurs already had Bish- 
baliq under their sway. In 791 the Qarluq (§ 15) occupied “the valley of 
the stupa which belonged to the Uyghurs”, Chavannes, ox., 305. The 
town is the one visited by Tamlm b. Bahr (o.s.). In the year of the com- 
position of the H.-A. the Uyghur prince Arslan was entertaining at Pei- 
t’ing the Chinese envoy Wang Yen-te, see S. Julien in Jour. As., 1847, ix, 
pp. 50-66 ; Chavannes, Documents, p. ii ; Barthold, Bishhalik in El, Sir A. 
Stein, Innermost Asia, 1928, p. 582 sq. On the mention of Bish-baliq in 
IdrisijU.^., p. 269. The ruins of Bish-Baliq lie some 47 Km. west of Guchen 
near Jimisar. They were first visited in 1908 by B.Dolbezhev and described 
by him in IzvestiyaRuss. Komiteta dl'a izucheniya Sredney i Vostochnoy Azii, 
No. 9, April 1909, and Zap., xxiii, 1915, pp. 77-121. An archaeological 
description of the ruins is found in Sir A. Stein, o.r., pp. 554-9. 

The other names quoted behind the mountain do not correspond to 
those given in Kashghari’s list, i, 103, of the “five towns” composing the 
Uyghur possessions, namely, Sulmi (founded by Alexander the Great!),^ 
Qocho (= our i. Chinanjkath), Jambaliq, Bish-baliq (== 2. Panjikath), 
Yangi-baliq. Bretschneider, Mediaeval Researches, ii, 27-33, quoting the 
Yuan-shi mentions under Pei-t’ing the following five places: Qara-khocho 
(= Chinanjkath); ^Taksin {Ta-ku-sin) shown on the old Chinese maps 
between QumQl and Bish-baliq ;^ Jambaliq shown west of Bish-baliq and 
east of Manas; Khutukbai (Ku-fa-ba) west of Jambaliq; and Yangi-baliq 
(the Yangi-balghasun station between Khutukbai and Manas). ^ If our 
author, as is his habit, enumerates the five places east to west, KQzar.k and 
J.m.lkath must be placed east of Panjikath (Bish-baliq), and Barlughand 
Jamgh.r west of it.'*’ This surmise is corroborated by the fact that the 

^ Birtini, Canon, mentions S.lm.n tioned in the Saka document quoted 
situated long. 113V, lat. 43 V, i.e. above, o.c.^ p. 130: apart from *Turfan 
north-east of Chinanjkath lying long. and *Fan}ik&th, Ytrrumchnni kamtha is 
iii°2o', lat. 42°o'. On some other men- probably Urumchi and Carrimaidi Ba- 
tions of this town (called tlc-Solmi in daifo' ndtrima kamtha [read: *Jamil- 
an Uyghur colophon) see Pelliot in hciliq ?] may stand for our J .m.I-kath = 
T’oM«gPflo, 1931, xxviii, 494. Jam-baliq, or (less probably) for our 

^ This does not correspond to the J-mli-kath. 

present Toksun lying at some 50 km. to * 4 jb/^has some outward resemblance 
the south-west of Turfan. Biruni, to the lake of which according to 
Canon, places a Taksin far down in the Idrisi lay probably near Bish-baliq (cf. 
south-east at long. i 30 °i 5 Mat. 32 ° 5 '. p, 269, note 3) though on Idrisi’s map this 

3 Many towns of this region are men- lake seems to correspond to the Lob-nor . 
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same Jamgh.r is for a second time quoted in § 15, 12. at the eastern limit 
of the Khallukh territory as a place which “in the days of old” belonged to 
the Khallukhd The name is perhaps to be pronounced *Chdmghar in view 
of the similar name belonging to a place on the road from Farghana to 
Khujanda spelt in I.Kh., 30, and in Maq., 341, (with Arabic 
s for c). On the name of J.m.lkat (cf. the present-day Jimisar?), vd,, note 
to 10. 

3.-5. belong to the itinerary given in GardIzI, 91: Barskhan^-B.nchtil 
( ?)-Kuja- Jjl -Sikat-M.k.shmighnathur-Chinanjkat. Our author quotes 
them in inverted order (reckoning Kucha to China, and B.nchul and 
Barsldian to Khallukh). The same itinerary is mentioned by Raverty in his 
translation of the Tubugcit-i NasiTt, p. 961 1 Barskhan — 

— (read: oS^k^?). Raverty, with his exasperating vagueness about 
references, pretends to quote from I.Kh., but all the details of the passage 
coincide with GardizI, of whose work Raverty must have had a defec- 
tive copy. 

3. The strange corresponds to Gardizi’s and Raverty ’s 

jjt\iL»^in which the element jJ is perhaps an additional name or term, for 
Gardizi’s text runs: “from Sikat to M.k.shmighnathur, and from Thdr to 
Chinanjkath”. Raverty (on what authority?) places the two (or four?) 
last-mentioned towns at i day’s distance from one another, in which case 
our place would have to be looked for near the present-day Turfan. The 
only parallel to our name is another very difficult name found in Rashid 
al-din, ed. Berezin, Trudi V.O., vii, loo-i, xiii, 237: -eSSW-jsUjT' with 
numerous variants. This place lay near the region of (or oLS^) “on 
the frontiers” of China (or Khotan?) and Kashghar. Whether *Kushan 
(K.san) refers to Kao-ch’ang {v.s. i.) or to Kucha (§ 9, lo.)^ the place 
described by Rashid al-din geographically suits our K.msighiya. Pelliot, 
in Jour. As., April 1920, p. 183, quotes a parallel Chinese name: k’iu-sien- 
kiu-tch’d-eul-ko-sseu-man [in English transcription: Ch'ii-hsten-ch’ii-ch^i- 
Srh-ko-ssU-man]. The first three syllables seem to run parallel to our 
Kamsighiyd and 'R2Lshid-a].-dm’& Kusdqii {}). 

4. Gzvdizi’s Stkand<St~kand or Shl-kand is a better name for a group 
of 3 villages (cf. Soghdian sy “three”). It must be also remembered that 
the Chinese called Si the district of Yar-khoto, situated at 12 km. to the 
west of Turfan. 

5. lying near the Khuland-ghun river (§ 6, 3.) corresponds to Gar- 
dizi’s JjH and Raverty’s Jjl. Barthold, Report, 116, suggests the reading 

(“island”) though he feels embarrassed by the position of a village 

^ In this case Barlugh (“wealthy”) north-west of Manas across the plain, 
cannot be compared with Barkul(<Sars- ^ On the passes south of Barskhan 

kul “Tiger lake”) at the north-eastern see note to § 15, 15. 
extremity of the T’ien-shan. Hardly, ^ Thelatteristhe opinion of Toma- 
either, can our Barlugh have anything to schek, SEWA, Bd. cxvi, p. 738, and 
do with the mountain ofthis name belong- Pelliot, Jour. As., April 1920, p. 180, 

ing to the Dzungarian Ala-tau range, ^ P. gi: Jjl ba-Az.L 

■ ■■ T , 
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of this name^ to the west of Kucha, whereas GardizI places *Aral east of 
the latter town, i.e. in the direction of Qarashar and Qurla. The compara- 
tive importance of our place is confirmed by the story recorded in GardizI, 
90^2: speaking of the strife between a former khaqan of the Toghuzghuz 
and his brother Kur [Kur]-tegin he says that the capital {hadrat) of the 
Khaqan “was” [at that time?] in Azal (*Aral?). The nearest place of 
importance to the east of Kucha is Biigiir (on the western bank of the 
Qizil river). Kashghari,i,3oi, says: “Biigiir is a fort [qaVa) between Kucha 
and Uyghur lying on a height aid shdhiq) and it is a frontier-post 
From a palaeographic point of view a confusion of and is not im- 
possible (cf. note to § 15, 15. on Azdr<^B.d.l).^ Some complication in the 
way of this identification lies, however, in the fact that it is difficult to take 
Qizil-su for the important Khuland-ghiin (cf. §6,3. and § 13). [The latter 
probably corresponds to the Muzart river which flows west of the Kucha- 
river and before reaching the Tarim turns off eastwards. Its course, 
parallel to Tarim, can be traced almost down to the Lobnor region. See 
Map of Kucha studied by A. Herrmann in S. Hedin, Southern Tibet, 
1922, viii, p. 431.] 

6* cy-j'Xis obscure. In Idrisi’s confused text, i, 495, a mention is found 
of a middle-sized town to the east of (var. \^) and it is probable 
that the last-named place situated in “Outer China” is * 1 ;^ Kucha. 

7. These five villages belonging to a beg-tegin and inhabited by Soghdians 
must be distinguished from the village of somewhat similar description 
mentioned under § 17, 3. Barthold in his article K voprosu o yazikakh 
soghdiyskom i tokharskom, in Iran, i, 1906, pp. 29-41, while commenting 
on our § 12, 7. recalls the finds of exclusively Christian documents made 
in the villages of Bulaiq east of Turfan. However, Beg-tegin ’s villages lay 
in the cold zone, which does not tally with the hot Lukchun depression. 

8. Kumas (Kiimis ?)-art has some likeness to K.miz-[art which GardizI, 

86, mentions on the road from Toghuzghuz to Khirkhiz (see note to § 14). 
The route is very vague and only tentatively would one place K.miz-art 
(after which a mountainous tract succeeds to the plains) somewhere to the 
south of the Tarbaghatai, say near Chuguchak. On the other hand, Kash- 
ghari, i, 306, and iii, 177, speaks of a Kilmi-Talas {px Talas-yiizf 

forming the frontier {thaghr) of the Uyghur ; on his Map he shows it 
between the upper courses of the Hi and Irtish, south of a mountain 
(Tarbaghatai?). At 1,500 li due north of Yar-khoto the mentions 
a “To-lo-se valley” which Chavannes, o.c., 32, identifies with that of the 
Black Irtish. This may be another hint for the location of Kiimi-Talas, 
though the connexion of the latter with Kiimas-art*' is still problematic. 

^ On Grum-Grzhimailo’s map this ® TobedistinguishedfromthetZ/wgA- 
^ra/lies aVcapoKm.westof Kuchaand Talas 25, 

1 1 Km. east of Bai. ® In script KViTW.;? and iSmj' can be ea- 

^ See p. 273, n, 4. sily confused. Kashgharfs orthography 

^ [Ark -may be the generic Persian is different, for he expressed the vowels 
word “citadel” — Kashgharfs ?cr«.] by while the Persian authors 

Cambridge Ms., fol. 183a: jST.wraar. use in Turkish names matm Zecftomj?. 
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Both the name of Kiim.s-ari and the detail about its inhabitants being 
hunters point to a mountainous locality. The alternative tentative explana- 
tion would be to connect the name *Kumds with that of the river Kiinges 
(upper course of the Tekes which latter is a left affluent of the Hi) and to 
place it near some pass leading over the T’ien-shan into its valley (Daghit, 
Narat, Adun-kur). The fluctuation of «/w is not unknown in Turkish 
(qonshu>qomshu). 

9, The obvious restoration of would be '*Khumudh for JjJ Qumul 
which Gardizi, 92, places on the road from Chinanjkath to Sha-chou (see 
note to § 9, 3.). The fluctuation of S// would not make difficulties in Eastern 
Iranian; in the Soghdian letters published by Reichelt Qumul is called 
K.myB. Our author having split the itinerary into political areas could, of 
course, insert Qumul in his enumeration out of definite order. If, however, 
in his usual way he followed some system one ought to consider the fact 
that Kh.tnud is mentioned among the places lying in the north-western 
corner of the Toghuzghuz possessions, immediately before J.mlikath, and 
its description would suit the upper valleys of the Qarashar drainage area 
(the two Yulduz valleys). [Eventually could be improved into 
Khaidu, but this latter name of the Qarashar river seems to be of later 
Mongol origin!] 

10. According to the description must be different from isXW 

mentioned above under 2. but their names have a striking likeness and it 
is possible that both are composed of the same elements: Jml oxJmly^-\-kat 
or kaih. As a parallel one would quote the name of the tribe Jumul to 
which Kashgharl, i, 28, assigns the following place in his north-to-south 
enumeration {al-qahd'il al-mutawassita hayn al-janub wal-shimdl): Chigil, 
Tukhsi, Yaghma, Ighraq, *Charuq, Jumul (Brockelmann reads *Chomul}), 
Uyghur, Tangut, Khitay.^ If really the Jumul were the Uyghurs’ neigh- 
bours in the direction of the Hi their name could very well account for 
2. and 10. An important detail in our text is that the chief of J.mlykath bore 
the title of *yabghu. That he was distinct from the Khallukhjya&^Aw (§ ^ 5 ) 
results from the facts that he is mentioned under § 12, evidently as a vassal 
of the Toghuzghuz, and that his village was exposed to the Khallukh raids. 
Perhaps a passage of the T’ang-shu, Chavannes, o.c., 86, may give us a clue 
to the situation. Speaking of the disruption of the Western T’u-chiieh (i.e. 
Tiirgish) federation towards a.d. 766 (see notes to §§ 15 and 17) it says: 
“when this people was destroyed there was a certain T’e-p’ang-le who 
settled in the town of Yen-ch’i (— Qarashar) and took the title of sM-hu 
(== yabghu)”.^ One could then take our yabghu for a descendant of T’e- 
p’ang-M and his residence for Qarashar. It would be strange indeed if this 

* Cf. our Panjy-kath (§12, 2.)= ^ In the T’ang times Qarashar was 

Panj-kath in Gardlzl, 90, note 8, usually under the Western T’u-chiieh 

® On Kashghari’sMapthe Jumul(ora until a.d. 719 it was included in the 
section of them?) appear much farther number of the “Four Garrisons”, occu- 
to the east on the Obi upstream from the pied by Chinese troops , Chavannes , 
Qay, 0.1., p. 285. <}.c., 110-14. 
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important locality had been left out in our author’s enumeration. Apart 
from its historical associations it certainly occupied an important position ; 
cf. Chavannes, o.c., 21 and 5 : “une . . . route dont I’existence nous est revelee 
par les textes historiques est celle qui partait de Harachar [Qarashar], 
remontait le Khaidou-gol [2;.^. 9.], suivant la vallee de Youldouz/ puis 
traversant la passe Narat pour arriver sur le Kounges et dans la vallee d’lli. 
Mais le T^ang-chou ne nous en fournit pas la description.” Precisely the 
existence of this road connecting the territories lying south of the T’ien- 
shan with the Hi valley could account for the variety of tribes which raided 
J.mllkath from the north. By his very origins this yabghti must have been 
opposed to the Khallukh encroachments, and this may explain the state 
of tension round the neighbouring Barskhan, at which our source hints 
under § 15, ii. On the Yabghil-pzss see note to § 15, 5. 

1 1 ,-17. called “stages” {manzil) must belong to the routes in the northern 
region of the Toghuzghuz possessions, partly in the T’ien-shan and partly 
in the Hi basin. The order of enumeration is obscure. See Maps i and v. 

11. probably topragh “earth” to suit the explanation that the 

mountain was “earthen”. Situation uncertain except that the “stage” lay 
by a pass. 

12. Our 27.1* situated by a large river very likely corresponds to Kash- 
ghari’s (iii, 277) Yafitij, “a town situated near the Hi”. Juvaynl, GMS, 

ii, 88, records the limits of the Qara-Khitay empire as stretching from 
Taraz to (or ^l), which must represent the same name. On Kash- 

ghari’s Map the name Yafinj is inscribed south of the Hi, However, at 
another place (i, 58) he says that the town of Iki-Ogiiz {v.i. 16.) is situated 
between the rivers Hi and Yafinj and the name of this Iki-Ogiiz is inscribed 
north of the Hi. It is not clear whether Yafinj is an independent river or an 
affluent of the Hi but for the reasons quoted below one might take Yafinj 
for the Qara-tal flowing to the Balkhash lake north of the Hi. [On Idrisi’s 
Map, Bib. Nat. Paris, MS. arabe 2221, f. 178^;., a is shown on the right 
bank of the river ( Sh .rmdkh ?) flowing to the lake B .rwdn .] 

14. A name parallel to our dkju is JjT dl'Ju. Si 8 ink-kul, as according to 
Kashghari, iii, 99 and 273, a lake was called near Qochingar-bashi ( >Qoch- 
qar-bashi) but the latter place, see Barthold, Vorlesungen, Si, lay on the 
upper Chu and consequently could not belong to the Toghuzghuz territory 
as described in our source. [SiSznk < siB- “to urinate” may refer to the 
climate of our 14., ®.^., p. 95.] 

16. In view of 12. the name most probably represents (with 

adjunction of “town”) Kashgliari’s frontier place {haldatun hil~ 
thaghr) j^j\ “(situated between) the two rivers”, namely the 

Hi and Yafinj. Near Iki-oguz lay the township of Qamlanchu, ibid., 184, 

^ Kashghari, iii, 99, mentions a lake Uyghur. The name KyA.i is suspect 
Yulduz-kiil, situated on the frontier and may be identical with men- 

(thaghr) between Kucha, Kyk.t, and tioned on the Uyghur frontier, iii, 368. 
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As mentioned above, Iki-ogiiz appears on the Map to the east (north) of 
the Hi, and to the west (south) of Kiimi-Talas {vs. 8.). Rubruquis (a.d. 
1253-5) quotes the name in the amusing Latin disguise of Eqidus {<iki 
[or ekt\~dguz), see Recueil de voyages^ iv, 1839, p. 281. After having crossed 
the Hi, probably near the present-day crossing at Hiysk, Rubruquis entered 
a valley where a ruined castle could be seen. “Et post hoc invenimus 
quandam bonam villam qui dicitur Equius, in qua erant Saraceni loquentes 
persicum. Longissime tamen erant a Perside. Sequenti (sic) die, trans- 
gressis illis alpibus que (sic) dependebant a magnis montibus qui erant ad 
meridiem ingressi sumus pulcherrimam planitiem habentem montes altos 
a dextris, et quoddam mare a sinistris sive quemdam lacum qui durat XXV 
dietas in ckcuitui {sic). Et ilia planicies tota irrigatur ad libitum aquis 
descendentibus de montibus que {sic) omnes recipiuntur in illud mare. In 
estate redivimus ad latus aquilonare illius maris ubi similiter erant magni 
montes. . . . Invenimus ibi unam magnam villam nomine Cailac (Coilac) 
in qua erat forum et frequentabant earn multi mercatores.” F. M. Schmidt, 
Vber Rubriiks Reise in Zeitschr. d. Ges.f. Erdkunde, Berlin, 1885, xx, 203, 
places Cailac {^Oayaliq) between Kopal and the Balkhash lake, and Equius 
to the south-east of it near the mountains (Dzungarian Ala-tau). Barthold, 
Report^ 70, locates Equius near Chingildi which is the first stage after the 
crossing of the Hi (at Hiysk). Perhaps it would be better to take Hd-Cguz 
(Equius.?) one stage farther east to Altun-Emel which is an important 
junction of the roads from the south-west (Almata = Verniy), east (Jarkant), 
and north (Kopal). Altun-Emel lies at the southernmost source of the 
Qara-tal and (if this river is Yafinjl) can without much exaggeration be 
said to correspond to Kashghari’s description of Iki-Cgiiz. Another possi- 
bility would be to derive the name of the town from the two sources of the 
Qara-tal between which it lay. This, however, would be contrary to 
Kashghari’s text.^ See Map v. 

17. Ighraj-art occurs several times in our text as the name of the Central 
T’ien-shan, see note to § 5, 7. At this place evidently only some important 
pass is meant. The detail about its “never being free from snow” may 
refer to the Muz-art (“Ice-pass”) skirting the Khan-Tengri peak. In 
Kashghari only the name Ighraq^ vs. 10., approaches our Ighraj. Cf. also 
the mysterious Jla ojVj where according to Gardizi, 849, the Kimak used 
to take their horses in winter. But then the ^‘Ighraq (instead of 'Iraq) 
comprised some warm valleys! 

§ 13. The Yaghma 

Gardizi, 84, recording some older traditions^ says that a party of Toghuz- 
ghuz having separated from their tribe joined the Khallukh who by that 
time had succeeded in establishing friendly relations with the Haytal of 

* I now see that the explanation of this passage, Komanen, 13-15, thinks 
Equius hy Iki-ogiiz is already found in that their source is Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ 
'B&xXhold.yVorlesungen, 95. whom Gardizi quotes among his authori- 

^ Marquart who has commented on ties. 
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Tukharistan/ The Turk-khaqan [of the Tiirgish] felt some uneasiness at 
this combination and directed the above-mentioned Toghuzghuz to settle 
between the Eihallukh and the Kimak, where they were reinforced by some 
other people from among those who lived “to the left of China”.^ As the 
Khallukh and ihe shad~tutuq of the Kimak oppressed the new federation 
the latter moved to the neighbourhood of the khaqan. The name of the 
chief of the Toghuzghuz in question was Yaghma and now the khaqan 
called him tutuq in order to spite the Kimak chief (who had a similar title). 

In the H.-A. we find the Yaghma {Yaghmiyd) living astride of the 
Ighraj-art (Central and Western T’ien-shan) and occupying both the region 
south of the Khatlam river, i.e. Narin (§ 6, 21.) and the north-western 
corner of the present-day Chinese Turkestan.^ We do not know how the 
Yaghma came to occupy this region.'*^ § 13, i. suggests a previous struggle 
between the Chinese, the Khallukh, and the Yaghma. From the fact that 
Kashghari, i, 85, mentions on the river Ila (Hi) the tribes of Yaghma and 
Tukhsi and a clan of the Chigil, we may infer that the Yaghma known to 
GardizI’s source had split into two. The presence of some Yaghma near 
the Hi basin may be inferred from § 12, 10., but the important group of the 
tribe must have centred round, and north of, Kashghar. The Mujmal al- 
tawdrikh, Barthold, Turkestan, i, 20, definitely says that “the king of the 
Yaghma is called Boghrd-khdn‘\ The title undoubtedly points to the first 
Turkish Muslim dynasty® which in a.d. 999 put an end to the Samanid rule 
in Transoxiana and which has been differently designated under the names 
of Al-i Afrdsiydb, “khans of Turkestan”, Ilak-khans, Qara-khanids (see 
Barthold, Ilek-Mans in El). Our source insists on the esteem enjoyed by 

* Possibly referring to the infiltration Aq-su and its western tributaries 
of the Khallukh into Upper Tnkharistan (Taushqan)? The name *Taghushkhdn 
(see note to § 23, 69.). Under a.h. 119 ov^Tawushhhanis ioxmd in Gardizi(see 
Tabari, ii, 1412, line 9, mentions the p. 396) but is omitted in our § 6, 3. Our 
jabghuya al-Tukhdrl and ibid., line 16, author may have substituted for it the 
calls him jabghuya al-Kharlukht. name belonging to the more easterly 

^ The region “between” the Khallukh Muzart. In this case, the Yaghma 
and the Kimak would lie somewhere occupied in the westernmost T’ien-shan 
near the Sari-su (cf. § 18). This would (see p. 96, line ii) the corner between 
render possible a contact between the the Narin and Taushqan, whereas the 
Toghuzghuz and the Altai tribes to valley of the Taushqan and the salt lake 
which evidently the text refers, as may south of it (§§ 3, 17. and 15, 6.) were 
be inferred from the items on the situa- held by the Khallukh (§15). 
tion “to the left of China” and the Did the khaqan establish them there 

“Chinese sable-martens” coming from simultaneously with giving their ancestor 
their country {s.mwjni restored by the title of twtwg ? 

Marquart as samur-i chint), cf. note to ® Cf. the name of the founder of the 
§5,8. [Eventually the legend may refer dynasty^: Satuq Boghra-khan. Mar- 
to the earlier seats of the Khallukh near quart, Guwainis Bericht iiber die Bekeh- 
the Tarbaghatai, v.i., p. 286.] rung der Uiguren, in Sitz. Berl. Akad., 

^ Very puzzling is the mention of the 1912, xxvii, 491, has shown that Abu 
Khuland-ghun (§ 6, 3. and § 12, 5.) as DulafMis'ar b.Muhalhil(cf.. noteto§9) 
the southern frontier of the Yaghma. while speaking of the shi'a tribe re- 
Does Khuland-ghun stand here for the fersto the dynasty of Boghra-khan, t^.f.i. 
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the Yaghma kings among their subjects. The composition of the Qara- 
khanid army may be still a moot question, cf, Barthold, Turkestan, 254,^ 
but there is hardly any doubt that the ruling dynasty arose from the Yaghma 
group (a branch of the Toghuzghuz).^ In our source we find the Yaghma 
at their beginnings before they spread north into the Chu and Jaxartes 
basins. According to Nizam al-mulk, Siyasat nama, ed. Schefer, p. 189, 
some “infidel Turks” conquered Balasaghun (in the Chu valley) a short 
time before a.d. 943. If Barthold’s surmise is right, Semirechye, 20, that 
this people “in all probability was identical with the one from which the 
Qara-khanid dynasty arose”, the date would form the terminus ante quern 
of our author’s original source. It is also noteworthy that tJzgand which 
was destined to become an important centre of the Qara-khanids is still 
reckoned (§ 25, 58.) to Transoxiana. In the south the Qara-khanids waged 
war on the kings of Khotan (§9,18.) and the mention of the Toghuzghuz 
(= Yaghma?) on the road from Kashghar to Khotan (§ ii, 20.) may be 
a portent of the final absorption of the latter place toward a.d. 1000, 

I. On Kashghar (in Chinese Shu-le, Sha-li, Ch'ia-sha, in Tibetan 
Shulig) see Chavannes, Documents, 121, Sir A. Stein, Ancient Khotan, 
47-72, H. A. R. Gibb, The Arab invasion of Kashghar in a.d. yiy, in 
BvlLSOS, ii, partiii, 467-74 [the author doubts the fact of the invasion], 
Barthold, Ilek-^an and Kd^ghar in EL At the time of the earlier Chinese 
dominion Kashghar was one of the “Four Garrisons” (cf. § 9) though it 
possessed a dynasty of its own.^ Towards a.d, 676-8 it was subjugated by 
the Tibetans. In 728 China again entered into relations with the “king” 
of Kashghar. After a new struggle in which the Chinese, the Tibetans, the 
Turks, and the Arabs took part, Kashghar, to judge by our source, was 
annexed by the Khallukh but became a bone of contention between the 
latter and the Yaghma. Marquart, Guwainis Bericht, &c., p. 492, has shown 
that Mis'ar b. Muhalhil mentions the Yaghma kingdom twice over: once 
under the name Bughrdj, and a second time under that of Khargdh, “the 
tent” ( ?), corresponding to the Turkish Ordu-kand, “the Army canton- 
ments”. Biruni in his Canon (6th climate) clearly says that “Ordu-kand is 
Kashghar”. Khargdh as the name of a country lying somewhere near India 

‘ Cf. the mention of a multitude of 2 So Barthold, Semirechye, zi, but 
clans composing the Yaghma federation, later, Vorlesungen, 77, he expressed him- 
As regards the B.laq (Y.laq?), Kash- self in favour of the Kharlukh origin of 
ghari, i, 317, mentions a tribe Alka (fl'c) the dynasty. 

Bulaq 153 b but the fact that it was 3 Kashghar!, i, 9 and 31, says that in 
subjugated by the Qifchaq points to its the districts of Kashghar a non- Turkish 
much more northern situation. [Sepa- language was spoken, called kanjdkt. In 
ratelj, ibid., i, 57, is mentioned an the town itself the Turkish was 

Oghuz clan called dlL \l}\*Alqabdluki\ used. [In later times a place called 

As a mere guess, could one take the is. often mentioned in the neigh- 

B.Iaq “mixed with the Toghuzghuz” bourhood of Talas, cf. Wa?§af, Tarlkh, 
for the group of the Yaghma living on Hammer, i, 32. It may have been a 
the Hi where they could be in touch with colony of the same tribe .] 
the Toghuzghuz? 
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is mentioned in the Shdh-ndma, td. Vullers, p. 782, note 7, and p. 787, 
note 7, Rustam speaks to Kay-Kliusrau of a land belonging to Zabulistan 
which Manuchihr had freed from the Turanians but which was again 
seized by the latter under Kay-Ka’us: 

Mar an tnars Khargdh khwdnad ba-ndtn 
Jahdn-dida dihqdn-i gustarda-ndm. 

Za-yak nlma bar Sind ddrad giisar 
Ba Qmnauj-u Kashtmr-u an bum bar; 

Digar mma rdhash su~yi marz~i Chin 
Bi-pay vast ba marz-i Turdn-zamin. 

Kay-Khusrau sends Rustam for the deliverance of 
Zamini-ki payvasta-yi marz-i tu-st: 

Za Khargdh td bum-i Hindusitan 
Za Kashmir td marz-i Jddusitdn. 

2. Instead of Bartuj one must read *Artuj. Kashghari, i, 87, men- 
tions two villages of the name Artiij in the Kashghar region d Both (now 
called Artish) are still extant beyond the hills north of Kashghar. The 
Upper Artish lies some 3 5 Km. to the north-west of Kashghar and the Lower 
Artish some 45 Km. to the north-east of it. Near the two villages exist 
interesting Buddhist remains, cf. Petrovsky (former Russian Consul General 
in Kashghar) in Zap., vii, 295 and ix, 147. The founder of the Qara-khanid 
dynasty Satuq Boghra-khan lies buried in Artish, see Jamal Qarashi, 
Mulhaqdt al-Surdh in Barthold, Turkestan, i (texts), 132: mdta Satuq 
Bughrd khdn al-ghdzift sanat 344 wa mashhaduhu bi-Artuj min qurd Kdsh- 
ghar, wa \liuwd\ al-yaummdmurwa mazur, cf. Gvtnzxd.,Jour. As., January 
1900, p. 6. The legendary details on the decay of Arttlj are likely to refer 
to the time before Satuq Boghra-khan ’s burial in 344/955 (?) because 
Islamic tradition would hardly have allowed the resting-place of a famous 
champion of Islam to become a ruin. 

3. The easiest solution is perhaps to identify Khirmki inhabited by 
*Artujians with the second of the two villages mentioned. On the other 
hand, IdrisI, tr. by Jaubert, *i, 492, mentions a town and a fort of y»j>r 
situated at four days from Bdkhwdn (see note to § 15, 14.), at 10 days from 
Barskhan and at 14 days from the “town of Tibet” (= KJiotan ?). As the 
duty of the governor of this place was to repel the attacks of the “Tibetan 
princes” one would think that J.rm.q lay to the south or to the west of 
Aq-su. As a mere guess one could identify the town with the important 
Maral-bashi (according to Kuropatkin, tffrra 232 Km. west of Aq-su) which 
in former days was called Barchuq (Kashghari, i, 318: J=r^.). In a similar 
way our could be another mutilation of the same name [?]. The fact 
that the village was inhabited by Artujians (evidently considered as a special 
tribe) may be connected with what Kashghari, i, 9 and 31, says about the 
kdnjdki {v.s., p. note. -7>). 

* He says that arfwi means “juniper- called in Turkestan “Juniperus 

tree” {'ar'ar), i.e. probably the tree polycarpus”. 
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§ 14. The Khirkhiz 

Marquart, Komanen, 65-8; Barthold, Kirghiz in El, and Kirgizi, istori- 
cheskiy ocherk, Frunze = Pishpek, 1927 (an important historical essay 
written by Barthold at the request of the Qirghiz Soviet Republic in which 
the data of the H.-A. have also been utilized). 

This very ancient people, first mentioned by the Chinese in 201 b.c.,"- 
lived north of the Sayan mountains on the Upper Yenisei. To judge by 
the appearance of the Qirghiz (Qiryiz), as described by the Chinese and 
Muslim sources (blue eyes, red hair, white skin)^ they did not originally 
belong to the Turkish race and were probably Turkicized “Yenisei Ostiaks”. 
Towards a.d. 710 the Turkish (T’u-chiieh) rulers of Mongolia undertook 
a victorious campaign in the Qirghiz country, but the real conquest took 
place only in 758 after the power in Mongolia passed to the Uyghur Turks. 
In 840 the Qirghiz rose against their masters, expelled the Uyghurs from 
Mongolia and founded a new nomad empire which lasted till about 917, 
when the K’itan (Qitay) united under their aegis Northern China and 
Mongolia. The qaghan (khaqan) of the Qirghiz returned to the old resi- 
dence on the Yenisei, and Muslim reports on the Qirghiz must have in 
view this stage of the Qirghiz history. [But see § 3, i. and p. 94, 1 . 1 1.] 

Gardizi, 86, describes a road from the Toghuzghuz to the Khirkhiz which 
may be divided into four sections: {d) From Chinanjkath to Kh.s.n, thence 
to Nukhb.k, and thence to K.mlz-[art] ; the journey lasts 1-2 months in a 
grass-steppe and 5 days in a desert, {b) From K.miz-art to Manb.klQ;^ 
2 days among hills, after which begins the region of forests; then come 
steppes, springs, and hunting grounds until the high Manb.klu mountain 
is reached, which is wooded and abounds in sable-martens, grey squirrels, 
musk-deer, and game, (c) From Manb.klC[ to Kukman (Kokman), by a 
road along which grazing grounds, pleasant streams, and abundant game 
are found ; in 4 days the traveller reaches the Kokman mountain which is 
high and very wooded ; here the road grows narrow, (d) From Kokman to 
the Khirkhiz encampment (A^zte) : 7 days by a road on which one finds 
steppes, verdure (sabzt), water, and trees growing so close to one another 
as to prevent an enemy from passing. The road is like a garden until it 
reaches the said encampment where the army quarters {lashkargdh) of the 
Khirkhiz are situated. 

The distances indicated are vague. As mentioned in the note to § 12, 8,, 

* The Chinese transcription (C/zhera ® Gardizi, 85, reports a legend accbrd- 
Han-shu) of the name Qirghiz Kien- ing to which the founder of the Khirkhiz 
k'un is explained by Pelliot as imitating tribe was a Slav(!): “the signs of Slav 
the (Mongol?) singular form: Q^Vg^^K origin are stilf apparent in the Khirkhiz, 
corresponding to the -phxr&l Qirqiz, see namely their red hair and white skin”. 
Jour. As., April 1920, p. 137. L. Ligeti, , ^ In the Camb. MS., fol. 182a, these 
Die Herkunft des Volksnamens Kirgiz, in four last names have respectively the 
Korosi Csoma-Archivum, !, 1925, pp. i- forms: or and (?); 

IS, takes Qirq-iz for an old Turkish Nukhik; K.mraz and K.miz; Man.nkbu 
plural of gzVg “forty”. and Matiklu. 
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K.miz-art may lie on the southern skirts of the Tarbaghatai range. Manb.klu 
would grosso modo correspond to the Altai mountains. Kokman, known 
also in the Orkhon inscription, cf. Thomsen, Les inscriptions, p. 149, n. 24, 
is more likely the Tannu-ola (south of Uriankhai)'^ than the Sayan moun- 
tains (north of Uriankhai). The khaqan’s residence must have lain on the 
upper Yenisei, in the Minusinsk region known for its excellent climate and 
picturesque nature. See Map i. 

GardIzI mentions three roads from the Khirkhiz territory; (u) following 
a north-to-south direction (just described in the opposite direction) ; {b) a 
western road leading to the Kimak and Khallukh; (c) a road leading 
eastwards to the great tribe of Furl {v.i. i.). 

In our source the Khirkhlz territory is represented as extending down 
to the Northern Uninhabited Lands and the Eastern Ocean (§ 3, i.). On 
the west a mountain separated them from the Kimak (§5,12. and § 18). As 
the Kimak lived on the Irtish the mountain must be the Altai (= Manb.klQ, 
V.S.). In § 6, 41. it is said that the “Ras” river rises from the same mountain 
[or its continuation?]. The Tfdas (Tolas, Toios) mountain where the 
Khirkhlz were also found (§ 5, 8.) may be another name for the Altai, 
borrowed from a different source and wrongly placed north-west of the 
Issik-kul (cf. §§ 16 and 17).^ Some isolated groups of the tribe must have 
wandered even into the Tarim basin: they are mentioned in the neighbour- 
hood of Kashghar (§13, i.) and more definitely in B.njul (§ 15, 12.) which, 
to believe our author, formed a Khirkhiz enclave in the Khallukh territory.^ 

I. Gardizi, 86, gives much more information on the Furl. The eastern 
road from the Khirkhiz, says he, has two variants of which the one runs in 
the desert and is 3 months long, and the other, more to the north, only 
2 months long but more difficult, for the narrow path has to cross forests, 
marshes, and numerous streams. In the marshes'^ live wild people who do 
not mix with others and do not understand their languages. They are clad 
in skins and feed on game, their religion forbids them to touch other 
people’s clothes. Their families accompany them in their campaigns. 
They destroy the booty and only keep the enemy’s arms. If the Khirkhiz 
take them prisoners they go on hunger strike. They suspend their dead 
on trees in order that their bodies should decay, &c. The text could be 
literally taken as indicating that the said wild people were found on the 

Cf . Samoylovich, in Co»z^?e^-i?e«d’MS which Thomsen, ibid., p. 174, coll- 
ege Z’Acaf/eOT'eJe/’U'.i?.*?..?., 1934, No. 8, siders as “the two great tribes, or rather 
p. 633. administrative sections of the Eastern 

^ The name is evidently that of the well- Turks”, 
known Turkish federation (TaZas, Tolis, ^ This statement need not necessarily 
Toios, in Chinese T’ieh-le, Thomsen, be connected with the epoch of the 
Inscriptions, 61, Chavannes, DocumeMts, Qirghiz Empire, see Barthold, Preface, 
87) to which the Uyghur originally be- p. 28. The B.njul group could be only a 
longed. At a later date, Eltarish qaghan colony of the tribe. 

(Bilga qaghan’s father) organized the Gardizi, 8422, read: as two 

Tolas and Tardush tribes (Thomsen, lines down! 

Inscriptions, 103, ZDMG, 1924, 147) 
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way to the Fflri, but then it would be strange that Gardizi gives no separate 
description of the latter “great tribe”. According to our author the Furl 
were exactly the wild men in question. The Filri must be located near the 
Baikal. Rashid al-din, ed. Berezine, in Trudi VORAO, vii, 168, mentions 
in the neighbourhood of this lake the tribes: Quri cf. our 

Burghut, Tiimat, Bayluk “which are some of the Mongol tribes”.’' Bar- 
thold, Kirgizi, 23, identifies the Quri with the Ku 4 i-kan whom the T’ang- 
shu reckons to the Tolos federation of Turkish tribes (to which the Uyghurs 
also belonged, § 9,®.^., pp. 196, 266, n. i) placing them north of the Han-hai 
and south of the Baikal lake.^ In the Orkhon inscriptions the name of Quriqan 
twice follows on that of Qirqiz.^ This identification is somewhat compli- 
cated by the existence in some Muslim sources of the tribal name oA- The 
chief authority for it seems to be Biruni, see Tafhtm, ed. Wright, p. 145: 
“the Sixth Climate begins from the territory of the Eastern Turks, such 
as Qay, Qun, Khirkhiz, Kimak (spelt Kumak), and Toghuzghuz, and (in it 
lie) the Turkoman country, Farab, the country of the Khazar, and the 
northern (part) of their sea”.'*^ The Syriac map described by A. Mingana 
(®.^., p. 182) also mentions at the eastern extremity of the Sixth Climate: 
“Qarqlr (*Qirqtz); Qaiand Qun; the country of the Turks and Mongols”. 
'Aufi (who wrote after 620/1231) mentions a Turkish tribe also called 
Oj», whom the scarcity of grazing grounds forced to leave the country of 
Khita. Then they were attacked by another tribe Qay and went to the land 
of Sari.® Thereby further movements were occasioned: the people of Sari 

^ Not “die zum Teil Mongolstamme names see now Schaeder, Iranica, 1934, 
sind”, as Marquart translates in Kama- p. 39. [In the Oghuz-ndma the word 
netiy 135. quriqan, or *qorighan seems to have the 

® See transl. by 1 . Bichurin, meaning of “tent”, see Pelliot in 

i, 439, cf. Chavannes, Documents, 87-8. T'oung-Pao, 1930, p. 290. One can 
■ According to Barthold in the later Yiian- hardly say whether this word is con- 
sM a people Ku-li is placed near the nected with the tribal name so long as 
Angara river (flowing out of the Baikal), we are not sure of the pronunciation of 
Cf. also Bretschneider, Mediaeval Re- the first vowel ujo. For the abbreviated 

searcte, i, 24, where Yeh-lii Ch’u ts’ai’s form *Quri {< Quriqan) the testimony 

report is quoted (towards a.d. 1224) of the Yiian-shi is interesting.] 

saying that the land Ko-fu-ch'a was ^ The same text, evidently borrowed 
called Ku-U-han under the T’ang. Bret- from Tafhtm, stands in Yaqut, i, 33 . Cf. 

Schneider thinks that Ko-fu-ch'a refers Wiedemann, Geographisches von al- 
to the Dasht~i Qipchaq ( 1 ) hut the ideas Bzriim, in Sitzungsb. d. Physikalisch- 

of Chingiz-khan’s minister about Ko- medic. Societal zu Erlangen, Band 44 

fu-ch’a (lying north of Yin-du = Hin- (1912), p. 18. Itis, however, noteworthy 

dustan!) have hardly been transmitted that the names Qun and Qay do not 

accurately. \fs/larcpxaxt, Arktische Ldn- occur in the description of the 

der, 281, places the Quriqan to the east “Climates” in Biruni’s Canon. 

of the Baikal.] ® Perhaps the Sari-su basin is meant, 

^ Thomsen, Inscriptions, 98: “Tab- in the region between the Irtish and 

ghach, Tupiit, Apar, Apurim, Qirqiz, Jaxartes, v.i., § 18. I.Kh., 29, and 

tfch-Quriqan, Qtoz-Yatar, Qitay, Ta- Qudama, 206, mention a village of 

tabi”; ibid., 102: “Qirqiz, Quriqan, Sarigh 4 farsakhs west of the town of 

Otuz-Tatar, Qitay, Tatabi”, cf. Thom- the Tiirgish-khaqan, i.e. probably west 

sen, ZDMG, 1924, p. 147. On these of the Chu. As is known the Tiirgish 
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went to the Turkoman land and the Ghuz {i.e. Turkomans!) into that of 
the Pechenegs near the Armenian sea (©.z., notes to § 19). After the Marqa- 
Qun 'Aufi mentions the Khirkhiz who lived between the “aestival east” 
{mashriq-i sayfi) and the Kimak (living north of the Khirkhiz). There is 
no doubt that oJ> and refer to the same people, and Barthold in his 
edition of 'Aufi’s text quotes the variants: oj isj (Br. Mus. Or. 2676) and 
oy. Marquart adopts the reading Qun and boldly makes it the starting- 
point of a series of far-fetched hypotheses having in view to prove the 
identity of the Qiin with the later Ooman (in Hungarian Kim), see Konianen, 
7730. Linguistically Oun cannot account for Qotnan which still awaits an 
explanation. Consequently the reading Qiiri, as found in the older source 
from which both the H.-A. and Gardizi derived their information, and 
having good parallels in Chinese and Old Turkish sources is preferable 
in the present state of our knowledge.^ 

In BirunT, on the Syriac map, and in 'AufI the name Qiin is coupled with 
the name of another people (Yaqut: which several times occurs in 

Kashghari, whose enumeration (i, 28) of the outer belt of Turkish tribes 
(running west to east) is as follows: Pecheneg, Qifchaq, Oghuz, Yimak, 
Bashghirt, Basmil, Qay, Yabaqu, Tatar. On the map the Qay are shown 
on the left bank of the Yumar (Obi), and south of them are found the Jumul 
(of the inner [north-to-south] belt of tribes). Further (i, 30) Kashghari 
says that Jumul, Qay, YabaqQ, Tatar, and Basmil have languages of their 
own (perhaps dialects?) but at the same time speak good “Turkish”. In 
Chinese sources and the Orkhon inscriptions the name Qay has not been 
found and one might suppose that this tribe did not originally belong to 
the earlier federations (Tolos, Tiirk, Uyghur). In Kashghari’s time the 
Qay seem to have shifted to the west, perhaps subsequently to the displace- 
ment of the QiinjQiin of whom no trace is found in the Dizodn liighat al-turk 
composed a.d. 1077.^ 

As the easternmost Turkish ( ?) tribe our source regards the FurK^Qun. 
Meanwhile in the description of the provinces of China are found the 
names: (§ 9, zd) and (§ 9, 2h). It is tempting to identify the first of 

them with (as located in Biruni) and take the latter as a mere repetition 


were divided into “Black” and “Yellow” 
(in Turkish sartgh> sari) clans. Both 
Sari-su and Sdrigh may be connected 
with the latter appellation, the village 
being probably but a colony of the 
“Yellow” clans, of whom greater num- 
bers occupied the Sari-su valley(?) 

^ As regards the other appellation 
of the QunjQ.ri in 'Aufi, namely 
(variant: “a people”) which is not 

found in other sources, one may keep 
in mind two villages on the Lena (south 
and north of Yakutsk) called Markka 
and the lake Marka [Marqa }]-kul (35 X 


15 Km.) lying in the southern Altai, 
north of Zaisan. The lake could possibly 
indicate one of the stages in the pere- 
grinations of the *Marqa tribe. 

^ Kashghari makes a distinction be- 
tween the Qay and the Qayigh (i, 56), 
the latter being one of the 22 clans of 
the Oghuz. This distinction was insisted 
upon by M. F. Kdprulii-zade, Ilk muta- 
savvifler, Istanbul, 1919, p. 146. The 
names have been often confused, and 
even Yaqut’s ^'\» (i, 33) reflects *Qayi(gh) 
rather than Qay. 
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of (§ ^4) I-) easily explained in an enumeration made in an opposite 
direction {i.e. east to west). Should this surmise prove acceptable, the rest 
of the enigmatic “Chinese” provinces (§ 9, 2.) would also have to be ex- 
plained from Turkish and cognate languages. 

2. The town K.m.jkath, according to Barthold, may correspond 

to Mi-ti-chih-i’ 0 mentioned as the royal camp of the Qirghiz in the T’ang- 
shu, Schott, Vber d. dchten Kirgisen, 1865, p. 434. Then our name ought 
to be accordingly restored as [Idrisi, i, 500, calls the principal 

river of the Khirkhiz country, i.e. evidently Yenisei: jUj:.. which may be a 
mis-spelling of the name of the capital.] 

3. Judging by the traits of likeness between the K.saym and the 

more westerly tribes, they must have lived to the west of the Khirkhiz 
proper. A possible restitution of this name would be *Kishtim a 

people which was conquered by Chengiz-khan simultaneously with the 
Qirghiz. Aristov, Notes on the Ethnical Composition of the Turkish Peoples (in 
Russian), in Zhivaya starina, vi, 1896, p. 340, sees in them some Turkicized 
Yenisei tribe (Chinese: Ting-ling); in Russian seventeenth-century docu- 
ments the Turkicized tributaries of the Qirghiz are indiscriminately called 
Kishtim. [A. Z. Valid! reminds me of the Turkish town of mentioned 
in the Mashhad MS. of Ibn al-Faqih, but its whereabouts are not quite 
clear to me.] 

§ 15. The Khallukh 

The T^ang-shu translated by Bichurin, Sohraniye svedeniy, i, 437, and by 
Chavannes, Documents, 85; Tomaschek’s review of de Goeje’s De Muur 
van Gog en Magog, in WZKM, 1889, iii, 103-8; Barthold, Semirechye, 
pp. 14-20 ; Barthold, Cu, Issik-kul, Karluk, Turk, in El. 

The original name of the tribe is Qarluq (in Chinese transcription 
Ko-lo-lu) but more frequently the earlier Muslim authors use the forms 
Qarlukh and Khallukh of which the latter (^) is very easily confused with 
Khalaj (^<Qalach), cf. § 24, 22. and §23,69. 

According to the T’ang-shu the Ko-lo-lu originally belonged to various 
clans of the T’u-chiieh. They lived to the north-west of Pei-t’ing (§ 12, 2.) 
and to the west of the Kin-shan (“Golden mountain” = Altai), astride of 
the river Pu-ku-chen (Black Irtish ?). Their territory included the mountain 
To-ta [perhaps Tarbaghatai.?], Chavannes, Documents, 85, note 4.^ In the 
south the Qarluq were the neighbours of the Tu-lu group of the Western 
T’u-chueh which lived to the east of the Issik-kul in the Hi basin. In a.d. 
742-5 theQarluq helped the Uyghurs to destroy the federation of the Eastern 
T’u-chiieh, after which they considered themselves as candidates to the 
succession of the Western T’u-chiieh (at that time under the leadership of 
the Tiirgish clan) and gradually moved westwards. At the time of the 
famous battle of Talas (133/75 1) the Qarluq revolted against the Chinese 
^ This fact may explain § 5, 8. (p. 196). Cf. also p. 378, n. a. 
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and joined the Arabs thereby securing the latter’s victory, Chavannes, 
Documents, 143, 297. Towards 766 the Qarluq occupied Suyab (§ 17, 2.) 
and Talas (§ 25 , 93 .) j 2'.^. the habitat of the western (Nu-shih-pi) group of the 
Western T’u-chiieh, Chavannes, ox., 286, 297.^ It is very possible that to 
this initial expansion of the Qarluq refer the two curious passages in Jahiz 
p. 267) who ascribes the decline of Toghuzghuz valour to the 
influence of Manichaeism and adds that formerly “the Toghuzghuz ex- 
celled the Khallukh even if the latter were in double numbers {wa kdnu 
yataqaddimuna al-Kharlukhiyya wa-in kdnujil ^adad ad^dfahiitn.- 

In Muslim literature two curious reports are found on the earlier events 
in the Kdiallukh history. The one by Gardlzi, 84, suggesting some contacts 
between the Khallukh and Yabaghu is still obscure (vd., p. 288). The other 
by'Aufi(Barthold, Turkestan, i,gg~ioo, andMarquart,Ko»zfl«e?2;,4o)is much 
nearer to the Chinese version: “Another tribe of Turks are the Khallukh. 
Their habitat layatthe mountain which(produces)gold. The Khallukh 

were the subjects of the Toghuzghuz but having revolted against them 
invaded the land of Turkistan [perhaps: TurgishdJi}] and some of them 
came (even) to the lands of Islam. There are nine clans (of them) : three 
Jigili, three H.skl, one N.dd (B.dvd), one K.vdlm and one T.khsm.” The 
name of the mountain must stand for i.e. exactly Altai (Kin-shan) 

on which see note to § 5, 8.^ 

When after a.d. 840 the Uyghurs, ousted from Mongolia by the Khirkhiz, 
occupied the eastern part of the T’ien-shan, they evidently pressed the 
Khallukh from the east. The struggles in the region between the Hi and 
Issik-kul must have been carried on with alternate success. Our source 
suggests that the Khallukh had occupied or recaptured the important town 
of Barskhan (®.f. 1 1 .), but on the other hand lost Jamghar {vd. 12.). 

The Qarluq might possibly have gathered round themselves a new strong 
federation but for a new move of Turkish tribes led from the south by the 
Qara-khanids (see § 13). Our source (§ 13, i.) hints at some previous 
struggles between the Khallukh and Yaghma for the possession of Kash- 
ghar. Finally (towards a.d. 943) the Qara-khanid lords of Kashghar (see 
§ 13) penetrated into the Chu valley (which our author still describes 
as being in the possession of the Khallukh and Chigil) and invaded Trans- 
oxiana. The Khallukh as the rest of the tribes of the region were then 
merged in the kingdom of the new lords. 

Another group of Khallukh, under their ovfn yahghu lived south of 

^ In spite of these events several had belonged to the T’uchiieh), calls 
tribes of the latter federation seem to them "the bravest among the Turks” 
have maintained their independence in and adds that ten of them could fight 
various degrees (see notes to §§ i6, 17, 100 Kharlukh. But v.i. ii, 

and 19). 2 It is noteworthy that in the 13th 

^ F.J., line 16, where 'Aufi’s term century a later Qarluq principality still 
Tog/iMsg/zwa: most probably refers to the existed north of the Hi (probably near 
Western T’u-chueh (= Turgish). Qu- Kopal), in the neighbourhood of the 
dama, 362, spealdng of the people of original Qarluq home, cf. Barthold, 
Upper Barskhan (who undoubtedly Karluk 'mEL [Cf. p. 94, 1 . 21.] 
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the Oxus in Upper Tukharistan, Tabari, ii, 1604. Gardizi’s record of the 
friendly relations between the Khallukh and the “Haytal of Tukharistan” 
(see note to § 13) may echo the penetration of the Khallukh into that pro- 
vince ; quite possibly the Khallukh themselves established in Tukharistan 
are understood under the name of their Hephtalite predecessors (in 
Arabic Haytal). Our source (§ 23, 69.) confirms the presence of the 
Khallukh in Tukharistan, and even now the name Oarluq survives in one 
of the Uzbek clans of Northern Afghanistan, cf. Barthold, Turks in El 
and Kushkaki [see note to § 24, iva], p. 200 (Shahr-i Buzurg) and p. 203 
(Rustaq). 

The item on the title of the Khallukh tnltv [jahghu ox yahghu often 
mis-spelt may have been borrowed from LKh., 16, who says that the 
kings of the Turks, Tibetans, and Khazars are styled khdqdn, “with the 
exception of the Kharlukh king (who is) czlltd jabghuya” . According to 
Kashghari, iii, 24, yafghu was a title two degrees lower than khdqdn.^ 

The title yabghu (Kashghari, iii, 24: yafghu <yapghu) must be dis- 
tinguished from the name of the tribe Yabaghu which is placed by Kash- 
ghari, i, 28 a.nd passim, considerably more to the east between the Qay and 
Tatar. In Gardizi’s (p. 82) still obscure report on the origin of the Khallukh 
Yabdghu is the nickname^ of a man who having run away from the “Turks” 
(to whom the original Khallukh belonged) came to the land of the Toghuz- 
ghuz. The khaqan of the latter placed him as a chief over the Khallukh 
living in his possessions who were accordingly surnamed Khallukh-i 
Yabdghu. Later on a part of Yabaghu’s tribe was induced to migrate to 
Turkistan ifTiirgishdn}) and was settled by the khaqan of the latter who 
gave them a yaiwjy {<jabuya}).^ Finally the people of Turkistan {*Turgi- 
shdnl) rose against the khaqan* Khutoghlan (o^Ui^) who was killed and 
whose kingdom passed to (the) Chiinpdn (clan ?) of the Khallukh The first 
Khallukh ruler who sat on the throne was Ilmalm.s.n *jabuya (j-Jldl 
sic). It is likely that under the “Yabaghu Khallukh” are under- 
stood the Khallukh who stayed at their original home in the Altai. The 
migration of some of the “ Yabaghti” westwards is supported by the fact that 
the Uzgand river “rising from behind the mountain of the Khallukh” 
(§ 6, 17.) is called *Yabaghu (§ 25, 58.), and Kashghari, iii, 27, confirms 
this name: Yabdghu-sum. This would indicate that the “Yabaghu Khal- 
lukh” were settled south of the original bulk of the Khallukh federation 
on the western headwater of the Jaxartes near the pass leading to Kashghar 

* According to the C&a the 3 8, note s, the kings of the Western T’u- 

T’u-chueh used to give the title she-hu chiieh were called jahghu-qaghan. 
and t'e-U (which Chavannes, Documents, ^ Yahdqu according to Kashghari, iii, 
21, identifies respectively with jabghii 27, means “felted wool” (al-qarada min 
and tekiri) to the sons, younger brother, al-mf). 

and relatives of the khaqan. However, ^ It is possible that the slightly 
at another place LKh*, 40, merges the simplified form jabiiya contained some 
two titles into one : jabghuy a-khdqdn, particular shade of meaning. Cf. Persian 
probably referring to the earlier times, padshdh >Tm\dsh. pdshd. 
for according to Chavannes, Documents, * Cf. infra pp. 300-1. 
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(“to Tibet” according to our author’s ideas, § 25, 28.). From § 6, 21. one 
should conclude that the valley of Yabighu was already hemmed in by the 
Yaghma whose frontier with the Khallukh reached the more northerly 
Khatlam (i.e. Narin) river. The Yabaghu group may have been specially 
used by the Khallukh as a wedge between themselves and the aggressive 
Yaghma (§ 13). 

As usual in our source the bearings of the Khallukh territory are quoted 
as if the author was facing east instead of north. Grosso 7 nodo the Khallukh 
occupied most^ of the Chu basin, both north and south of the Alexandrovsky 
range, ^ as well as the region stretching south of the Issik-kul and over- 
lapping the T’ien-shan into Chinese Turkestan along the Aq-su valley. 
The enumeration begins with the places mentioned under Transoxiana 
(§ 25, 93.) as the “Gate of the Khallukh”. i .-3. (and 4. ?) are situated along 
the road from the Jaxartes to the Chu basin (north of the Alexandrovsky 
range); 7.-9. in the Chu valley (?); 10.-12. south of the Issik-kul [12. per- 
haps much farther east]; 5.-6. and 13. -15. south of the T’ien-shan, the 
first two lying to the north-east of Kashghar and the rest on the road con- 
necting the Chu and Issik-kul basins with Kucha (§ 9, 10.) and the towns 
of the Toghuzghuz (§ 12, 5.4. 3. i.). See Map v. 

I. 2. Cf. I.Kh., 28, Qudama, 205-6, and Maq., 275 (the latter with 
different details). Kulan corresponds to the present-day Tarti, and MirkI 
is still known under its old name. As regards the tribes A. Z. Validi writes 
to me (17, ix. 1932) : “Berlsh seems to be still in existence ; Bystan is perhaps 
related to Bzosydn in the Stambul MS. of Maq.” 

3. After Mirki we find here Nun-kat, whereas under § 25, 93. MirkI is 
followed by N.vikath. I.Kh., 29, gives the following itinerary: Kulan, 
4 farsakhs to B.rki (= Mirki) ; thence 4 f. to Asbara {*Ashpara) ; thence 8 f. 
to Nuzkat {y2x, Nunkat\)', thence 4 f. to Kh.r.nj.wan (several variants); 
thence 4 f, to Jul; thence 7 f. to Sar.gh; thence 4 f. to the town of the 
Tiirgish khaqan; thence 4 f. to Navakat; thence 3 f. to K.bal (var. K.ndd) ; 
thence 15 days to *Barskhan. So Nunkat must be distinguished from 
Navakat, the former lying west of the Chu and the latter apparently east 
of it. According to GardizI, 89, from a place called Tumkat (o 5 l^ 0 ^ started 
a road running in a south-easterly direction and leaving Issik-kul to the 
left {i.e. north), while {ibid., 102), from a place called N.vikat started a road 
leaving the basin of the lake to the right {i.e. south). Barthold, Report, 
p. 114, simply substitutes the reading oXj! for liiCy (and, ibid., 32, identifies 
N.vikat with Kok-muynaq), but in view of the facts just quoted this is 
surely a mistake and one must distinguish between liiCy (= I.Kh. Nunkat) 

* Suyab is quoted under § 17, 2. Kumb.rkat. Toraaschek, WZKM, 

^ Meant under the “Khallukh moun- although he did not know Gardizi, already 
tain” from behind which the Parak river restored the name of Nunkat as *Tunkat 
(== Chirchik) is said to rise (§ 6,22.). On or Tumkat in view of the Chinese name 
the other “Khallukh mountain” (Yasi of the stage lying 50 li (= 28 ‘8 Km.) 
pass), t).?. note to II. east of A-shih-pu-Iai (^^jsApara), namely 

^ More rightly from the more easterly Tun~kien, cf. Chavannes, Documents, 10. 

U 
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and ^_y {= I.Kh. Our author (who did certainly use I.Kh.) says 

that Niinkat “was a town”. But both I.Kh, and Qudama call Ni 2 zkat/Nun- 
kat simply “large village” {qaryatun ^azlmatmi), while Navakat is styled 
by Qudama, 206: “a large town {madmatun kabiratun)^ from which a road 
leads to Barskhan”.^ As in our § 25, 93. Mirki is followed by Navikat, we 
may suppose that in the present paragraph Nunkat has been given the 
characteristics of Navikat. Our author, evidently mistaken by the similarity 
of the two names, simply skipped from Mirki to Navikat leaving oirt the 
places lying to the west of the Chu. If such is the case, the mountain Uriln- 
'Arj must correspond to the range forming the watershed between the 
Chu and Hi. On the eastern side of the difficult Kastek pass (8,470 feet 
high) by which a road crosses this mountain lies the station Uzun-Aghach 
(^Ic' jjjjl “the long farsakh, or stage”) which provides a very satisfactory 
correction for the impossible jjjjk Gardizi’s report (p. 102) on a 
mountain in the same region by which the Turks took oath and which they 
considered as the abode of the Almighty undoubtedly refers to the same 
range. Tabari, ii, 1593 (year 1 19/737) confirms that the khaqan possessed 
near Navikat a mountain and a meadow which formed a forbidden zone 
reserved for commissariat purposes in case of expeditions.^ See Map vi. 

4. jAli. is obscure. If the interpretation of 5. and 6. is right, it may 
represent the starting-point of a southern route. 

5. and 6. As the Khallukh bordered on the Yaghma in the south-west 
[v.s., p, 278, n. 3), 5. Tuzun-bulaq must be looked for near the Western 
T’ien-shan. If theTuz-kul corresponds to the Shur-kul(§3, i7.)Tuzun-'arj 
lay in its neighbourhood. All three names: Tuzun-hulaq, Tuzun-drj, and 
Tuz-kul may contain the same Turkish element tuz “salt”,^ whereas a 
similar element -drj under 3. has been restored by us as *aghach. In spite 
of the outward likeness of Ojjjb and £j1p ojjT it is impossible to 
identify them in view of the geographical details.® The element aghach 
(yighach) “farsakh, stage” is common in Turkish names. Kashghari,i, 77: j 4 /«- 
yighach ; i, 1 08 Qara-yighach ; iii, 1 1 8 : Bay-yighach. [Cf . also note to § 5 , 7 .] 

^ Very often old Iranian e is rendered tioned in the T'ang-shu, Chavannes, 
alternately by and 1, the latter to be Documents, p. lo: “to the north of the 
xtadWithinidla'd. [Tumkat=Toqmaq?] Sui-shih town is the Sui-shih river. At 

^ The importance of the Navikat re- 4° to the north of the river is situated 
suits from the facts that it was the seat tbe Kie-tan mountain; there the qaghan 
of a Nestoxian bishop, Assemani, Bibl. of tho Ten Tribes (f.e. of the Western 
orientalis, ii, 458 (Kasimghar [Kash- T’u-chiieh) has the habit of making 
ghar.^] and Navakath) and iii/2, p. 630 appointments of the chiefs.” Hirth, 
(Chasimgarah and Nuachet), cf. Yule, . Nachworte, "yZy seems to give a better 
Cathay, p. 179 (2nd ed. ii, 24) and sense : “Hier ist der Ort, wo der Kakhan 
that Manichaeans were particularly der zehn Stamme zum Fuhrer erhoben 
numerous in it, Fihrist, i, 338 : Nunkath, zu werden pflegt.” 
but ii, izs: Navtkath. The Fihrist has I admit that grammatically the 

chiefly in view the situation in the early form tus-un from tuz is not easy to 
lOth century but it also records the pre- explain. However see Kashghari, i, 92, 
vious emigration of Manichaeans to tolu “full” and i, 336, tolun ay “full 
Turkish lands. moon”. [Cf. also p. 193, 1. 30.] 

^ The same mountain is also men- ® Taking the text as it stands. 
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7.-9. seem to have been read off a map in a north-to-south direction 
starting on the right bank of the Chu in the neighbourhood of 3. *Navikat 
and following the Chu (upstream!) and then the southern bank of the 
Issik-kul. Such a purely mechanical system of enumeration cutting 
itineraries into disconnected sections is frequent in our author {vd. 13.-15.). 

7. Gardizi, 102, describes a route from Navikat to the “Chigil and Tiir- 

gishi”, i.e. running from the Chu basin north of the Issik-kul.^ Gardizi 
says that following this road one must travel from Navikat towards Panjikat,^ 
close to which lies the village To the left (north?) of this village three 
other villages are situated: {a) ^Suyab (the text is not quite in order), 
{h) and (c) of which the first and the third lie at the foot of the 

mountain whereas the lord of the second lives in the steppe. After the 
third (r) village comes the pass (^aqaba) over the mountain venerated by 
the Turks. 

Gardizi’s text is closely connected with Qudama, 206. Both are in a very 
sad state but they mutually complete one another. Qudama (much more 
complete than I.Kh., 2g, v.s., p. 289) says that the road Navakat-Barskhan 
goes (first) to B.njikat (2 farsakhs), close to which (at a distance of i farsakh) 
lies the village called At 2 farsakhs from B.njikat lies Stiyab to which 
[cf. the variant read: belong two villages JlT and 

and from the latter the road continues to Barskhan. It is obvious that 
Suyab with its two villages corresponds to Gardizi’s three villages lying 
“to the left” of Panjikat. These prelimmaries facilitate the explanation of 
our text, which starts in the north with the village called in Qudama 
and corresponding to Gardizi’s Jl^j^ (and of the Mujmal 

al-tavdrikh, Barthold, Turkestan, i, 20). One of the remaining three villages 
mentioned together with Ktikyal (?) ought to be Suyab but our author 
quotes the latter as belonging to the Tukhs (§ 17, 2.). Therefore it is not 
impossible that both ^>1"! and may be two different readings of the 
same difficult name which Gardizi transcribes (The Mujmal, Lc., 

mentions a village but the title of its prince suggests its identity with 
§17,3.). See Map vi. 

8 . and stand for ciy and (o.^.). In Gardizi’s text, 103 

(lines 16 and 17), the word is found twice ; the second of these j\ is super- 
fluous and may belong to c 53 (ibid., line 15) though seems to be 

an old form for it stands in Qudama’s received text, v.s. 7. 

9. As Navikat had already been mentioned by our author in his west-to- 

* This route is quoted separately from (formerly written on the margin and 

that starting from Tumkat and running later incorporated by the scribes ?). 

south of the lake, Gardizi, 89. 7 It is very tempting to associate this 

^ Entirely different from § 12, 2. • — Sdghilr — with the later Bald-Sdghiin. 

^ Gardizi enables us to check de According to Kashghari, i, 337, sdghun 

Goeje’s edition: does not refer was the title of the Qarluq nobles. Cf. 

to the road to Barskhan but to the Village Barthold, Baldsaghfin in El, and his 
near B.njikat. Read; Quda- Vorlesungen, 81 . 

ma’s passage is full of explanatory notes 
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east enumeration, Kirmin-kath quite naturally follows on 8. It undoubtedly 
corresponds to which Qudama quotes immediately before {i.e. south 
or west of) Navikat and to through which Gardizi traces the road 

running from Tumkat to the south of the Issik-kul. It is probable that the 
two roads leading from Talas to Barskhan separated at this point (see notes 
to § 16). The name of the tribe L.bdn, as pointed out by Barthold, looks 
non-Turkish, but Mujmal, /.c., gives the title of the “king of L.ban” 
Q.tMn-i L.bdn, probably *Qut-tegin which is good Turkish^ [A possible 
restoration of the name jU would be *uU\ (cf; similar mis-spellings in 
§ 10, 46. and § 17, I.) albdn, in Mongol “tribute, service”. Rashid al-din, 
ed. Berezine, v, 259, mentions a tribe called Albdt (in Mongol albdt is 
a plural of albdn). Another derivative of the same word is alpdghut or 
alpd'ut “the subjects, estate-owners”, which occurs in the Russian Annals 
as well; it is attested as early as the end of the eighth century in the Saka 
document edited by F. W. Thomas and S. Konow, line 27, where 
imjuva and adapahutti should be respectively read Hnju (“the tribe 
belonging to the chief’s house-hold”?) and ^'olpaghut (“the men bound to 
pay a tribute or to take service”). Our * Albdn would refer to a similar 
class of men.] 

10. Of these two names the first is found in Gardizi on his southern road. 
Our author drops out the two stages : Jil [explained as “narrow” = Jil-ariq 
at the entrance of the Buam^ defile] and Yar, which Gardizi mentions 
between Kumb.rkat ( ?) and Tung. Barthold, Report, 56,1 14, has identified 
dliy with the present-day Ton {<Tong) valley, on the southern bank of the 
Issik-kul. The name undoubtedly refers to one of the four sons of the 
legendary Turk: Tung (^Tong), Chigil, Barskhan, and llaq as enumerated 
in the Mujmal al-tamrikh, Tabdqdt-i Ndsiri, tr. Raverty, 872, and Abul- 
Ghazi, ed. Desmaisons, 9 (quoted in Barthold, Turkestan, i, 19). 

11. This Upper {i.e. farther distant) Barskhan^ is to be distinguished 
from the Lower {i.e. nearer) Barskhan which, according to I.Kh., 28, lay 
at 3 farsakhs east of Taraz (Maq., 275 : only at 3 siha, each equal to half a 
farsakh). The situation of the Upper Barskhan had been much discussed, 
though the road leading to it from Farghana and described in I.Kh., 30 
(Qudama, 20)'*- was rightly explained by Tomaschek.^ I.Kh., 29, and 
Qudama, 262, describe the northern road leading to Barskhan from the 
Chu valley. Gardizi and the H.-A. complete these data and describe a 
third route along the southern bank of the Issik-kul, see Barthold, Report, 
32, and our notes to § 15, 3., 7.-9., and § 16. On the fourth road from 
Barskhan to the South over the T’ien-shan, t;.f. under 15. According to 

^ See it used as a personal name in Barskhan. The name is confirmed by 
Gardizi, ed. M. Na?im, p. 41 (?). Kashgharl, iii, 308: («c). 

^ The official Russian “Buam” is said Quba-Osh-Uzgand, then i day to 

to be a mis-spelling for C/Zam f?). the ^aqaba (Yasi pass leading into the 

3 The reading of the name Barskhan Narin valley); thence i day to Atbash 
(and not Niishjdn) was already clear from (At~bashi, in the Narin basin) ; thence 
the Mujmal (v.s. 10.) which after Tung 6 days to Barskhan. 

(pTong) names another son of Turk: ® F.s., p. a86, 1 . 25. 
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Qudama, 262, the Upper Barskhan (or rather its district) consisted of 
4 large towns and 5 small onesd The fighters of Barskhan, 20,000 strong, 
lived in the town situated on the bank of a lake surrounded by mountains. 
Our source leaves no doubt that the lake in question is the Issik-kul. 
Tomaschek placed Barskhan in the Barskaun valley drained by a river 
which flows south-west into the Narin. However, both Qudama and the 
H.-A. are positive in placing the town in the basin of the Issik-kul, i.e. 
north of the Barskaun watershed, most probably near the present-day 
Przhevalsk (Qara-qol). As the Barskaun valley begins close to the southern 
bank of the lake it may have received its name from Barskhan simply 
because it led up to this town. This would find a parallel in our § 25, 58., 
where one of the tw'o rivers of Uzgand is called Barskhan and is said to 
come from the Khallukh country. This eastern river of Ozgand can be 
only the one coming down from the Yasi pass (I.Kh., 30, al-aqaba) which 
forms the W'atershed between fJzgand and the Narin valley. On the other 
tizgand river (^Yabdghu), v.s., p. 288. This short stream is very remote 
from the presumed position of Barskhan and it could have i-eceived its 
name only because the road to Barskhan from Farghana followed it up to 
the pass (I.Kh., 30). Our author only says that the dihqan of Barskhan was 
a Khallukh. Gardizi, 90, gives him the title of ^ (*M.n.gh) which Barthold 
compares with the name of the Turkish [Soghdianl] ambassador Mavidx 
found in Menander, see Fragni. histor.graec., iv, 225, but this seems doubt- 
ful. One would rather think of the title manaf (UuY) common among the 
Qirghiz. The Mujmal calls the king of Barskhan tabin. [See Appendix B.] 

12. *Jamghar, as the name and description shows, must be the western- 
most (?) of the “Five Villages” lying north of the “Tafqan” mountain 
(§ 12, 2.). Following the order of enumeration in the present paragraph 
Jamghar lay east of Barskhan at the extreme limit of the Khallukh territory. 
Tentatively one would place it in the region of Manas. Jamghar, isolated 
from the later possessions of the Khallukh, may have been their outpost at 
the time when they lived south of the Altai (w.^., p. 286). 

13. -1 5. After Jamghar, lying east or south of Barskhan on the Toghuz- 
ghuz frontier, our author seems to return to Barskhan from the south-east 
by the road starting from the Toghuzghuz country. Following his habit 
he splits that road into political sections and quotes K.msighiya, S.tkath, 
and Ark under the Toghuzghuz (§12, 3.-5.), and Kucha under China 
(§ 9, 10,). Skipping all these stages he now starts with B.nchul (which 
Gardizi, see note to § 12, 3., mentions between Kucha and Barskhan) and 
then mentions Aq.raq.r and Uj (of which Kashghari, i, 329, says that the 
Badal-art, i.e. Bedel pass, separated it from Barsghan). That 13. B.nchul 
was more remote from the main territory of the Khallukh is shown by the 
fact that it had first belonged to the Toghuzghuz and that at the moment 
to which our source refers it was occupied by some Khirkhiz. On the other 

* See Idrisi, i, 495: “ville . . . forte, habitent la contree viennent se rdfugier 
entour^e de bonnes murailles et c’est et se procurer les objets dont ils peuvent 

que la majeure partie des Turks qui avoir besoin.” 
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hand, the author insists on 14. A.qraq.r and 15. tJj being still in Khallukh 
possession.^ This evidence leads to the conclusion that the author has 
in view the following sequence of stages : Kucha-B.nchul-A.qraq.r-Uj- 
Badal-art-Barskhan, and consequently B.nchul must have lain south of "Oj. 
' In his earlier Semirechye, p. 9, Barthold identified B.nchul with the town 
of Aq-su, evidently on the ground of some phonetic resemblance of the 
names: B.nchul and Chinese Wen-su. Here is the abstract of the original 
Chinese itineraries (from the T'ang-shu^ &c.) quoted in Chavannes, Docu- 
ments, pp. 8-10: 60 li west of Kucha the river Pai-ma-ho was crossed; 180 
li farther the stone desert of Kii-p’i-lo was entered and after another 130 li 
the town of Kii-p’i-lo reached. Thence 60 li to A-si-yen; thence 60 li to 
Po-huan (also called Wei-jung, or Ku-mo district). Thence in the north- 
western direction the middle course of the Po-huan river was crossed; 
thence 30 li to Siao-shih, thence so li to the river Hu-lu of *Yu-chou ; thence 
60 li to “Ta-shih also called Yii-chou, or also district of Wen-su” ; thence 
30 li north-west to Su-lou-feng; thence 40 li to the Po-ta-ling, i.e. Bedel 
pass. 

So far as the distances go Chavannes’s first identification of Yii-chou 
(Ta-shih, “ Wen-su district”) with Aq-su could not be maintained and under 
the influence of F. Grenard he finally took Po-huan for Aq-su the Hu-lu 
for the Taushqan river, and Yii-chou [so instead of the impossible Yii- 
t’ien — Khotan!] for Uch, see Les Pays de Voccident d'apres le Wei-lio, in 
T’oung Pao, 1905, p. 553. More in detail the question was studied by 
Pelliot in his Notes sur les anciens norm; de Kucd, d^ Aq-su et d'Uc-Turfan, 
iti Voung-Pao, 1923, p. 136. Pelliot identifies Aq-su with Km- wo of the 
Han epoch, Pa-lu-kia of Hsiian-Tsang, Po-huan of the T’ang epoch and 
Idrisi’s On the other hand, he identifies Uch with Hi-chou-kia< 

Hechuka (sixth century), Wen-su (Han period), and Yii-chou (T’ang period), 
and seems to connect the names Wen-su ( < Vrsiik, Vrchuk) with Yii-chou 
{<t}chuk, Hechuka). 

These then were the reasons for Barthold’s hypothesis on the identity 
of Uj and B.nchul which, however, goes counter to our text. In his recent 
note in Houng-Pao, 1931, p. 133, Pelliot takes exception even to the 
eventual connexion of the names B.nchul and Wen-su for the latter in 
older times sounded *'Uen~siuk with final k). This consideration makes, 
however, no insuperable difficulty for in the H.-A. and Gardizi may 
stand for '*B.nchuk (a very usual confusion in Arabic script). 

In any case the Chinese itinerary still presents some difficult points and 
it is enough to say that the distance from Yii-chou to the Po-ta-ling pass 
(70 li = 40’3 Km.) is too short for the distance from Uch to the Bedel pass.^ 

^ Yaqut, i, 397, also confirms that Uj ^ From Uch-Turfan to Aghacha-qul 
belonged to the Khallukh. where the ascent only begins there are 

^ Cf.alsoPelliot, La VilledeBakhouan 78 versts (=83 kmd, see Kuropatldn, 
dans la Geographie d’Idrigt, in T'ourig- 1879, p. 306. [On a similar 

Pao, 1906, pp. 553-6, but the origin of uncertainty of distances in the Chinese 
the form Bdkhuwdn is still somewhat itinerary from Aq-su to Kashghar see 
mysterious, v.i., pp. 295, 397. Sir A. Stein, Innermost Asia, p. 839.] 
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Then, so far as the text of the T^ang-shu is available in Chavannes’s transla- 
tion, O.C., 9, it seems to suggest that Ta-shih or YU-chou at that time was the 
centre of the Wen-su district, but the situation might have been different 
both at the earlier periods and at the time to which our author refersd 
Our 15. tJj (lying in the mountains) remains the firm point and certainly 
corresponds to Uch-Turfan. It is followed by 14. J\j\ which, if read 
*aqar-aqar , could mean in Turkish something like “watershed” (usually: 
aqar-baqar) and refer to a divide between the Khallukh and their neigh- 
bours. More probably the name is distorted. Following on Ozgand, 
Balasaghun, Qochqar-bashi, Barskhan, At-bashi, Ordii (— Kashghar), and 
Yarkand, Birum, Canon, quotes at the very end of the 6th climate: 



long. 

lat. 

tlj 

99 ° 3 o' 

45 


ioo°4o' 

43° 30' 

uUjl 

ioi°4o' 

44 °i 5 ' 

4 ) 

I02°20'' 

44 ° 5 o' 


Of these the second (and the southernmost) is said to be the qasaba of 
Khotan and the fourth must refer to Kucha. In any case ^Barman must be 
placed to the south-east of tlj. Kashghari, iii, 273, says: “jS 3 {Yiingii}) is 
the name of a large river flowing past the township (bulaida) of Barman 
built by Afrasiyab’s son^ on its bank.” In view of these two authorities it 
is not impossible that in Idrisi’s usually inaccurate text stands simply 
for (jUjl. Jaubert’s translation, i, 491, runs as follows: “Bakhwan . . . est 
une ville dependante du *Toghuzghuz et gouvernee par un prince apparte- 
nant a la famille du khaqan de cette contree. Ce prince a des troupes, des 
places fortes et une administration ; la ville est ceinte de fortes murailles ; 
il y a des bazars ou Ton fait toutes sortes d’ouvrages en fer avec une rare 
perfection; on y fabrique aussi diverses especes de ? [three words 
left out by Jaubert].^ Bakhwan est batie sur les bords d’une riviere qui 
coule vers Torient. . . . De Bakhwan kj.rm.q'^ on compte 4 journees. . . . De 


^ To quote a parallel: Zeitsch. d. 
Geselhch. f. Erdkunde, xx, 1885, p. 75, 
recording the contemporary changes in 
Chinese administrative terminology 
states that the tao-t’ai of Aq-su had 
under his authority four districts : Wen- 
su chou, i.e. the territory of Aq-su 
(“engeres Stadtgebiet von A.”), Kucha, 
Kharashar, and Wu-shih-ch’eng, i.e. 
former Uch-Turfan. 

^ The person in question is certainly 
Barman, brother of Piran, son of Visa 
(Tabari: Vesaghdn). The two brothers 
were only commanders in Afrasiyab’s 
army. Piran was the prince of Kihotan. 
See Shdh-ndma, ed. Mohl, i, 338, ii, 58, 
iii, 564, S73, 584, Tabari, i, 600 and 610, 


and Tha'alibi, Ghurar akhbdr muluk al- 
Furs, ed. Zotenberg, p. 306. 

^ MS. arabe 2222 of the Bib. Nat. in 
Paris, fol. 120V. reads at this place : 

(? I4J 

jWJl {T) y U* 

dUi (9 SjU-Jl). Consequently the 
specialities of Bakhwan were objects in 
iron and wood. The former were ex- 
ported as far as Tibet and China. Idrisi 
adds that round the town lay the fields 
and pastures of the Turks, and in its 
mountains musk deer were found. 

^ Cf. § 13, 3. The distances in Idrisi 
are usually too short. 
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J.rm.q a Barskhan la superieure 10 journees.” I presume that our B.njul 
and }\j\, as well as Barman and Bakhwan must somehow refer to the 
same locality which can be identified with the neighbourhood of Aq-sud 
But which Aq-su? The “New Town” {Ydngi-shar) of Aq-su lies at some 
6 Km. from the left (northern) bank of the important river after which it is 
called and which must be Kashghari’s Yungii. Another Aq-su lies also 
near the left bank of the river upstream from Yangi-shar. Finally 
to the north-east of these two towns, on the Qizil-iistang (left tributary of 
the Aq-su now not reaching the latter), there is z- Kone-shahr “Old Town”, 
see Sir A. Stein’s map in Ruins of Desert Cathay, 1912. On Map 23 which 
accompanies the same author’s later work Serindia, 1921, the Old Town is 
not indicated, but to the west of the Qizil-iistang is found Pdman-nstdLng 
of which the name strongly reminds one of our Barman [local Turks 
drop r before a consonant, e.g., apa<arpa, see G. Jarring, Stiidien 
%u einer Ostturkischen Lautlehre, Lund, 1933, p. 114]. Therefore our 13. 
and 14. may correspond to different avatars of Aq-su, Kone-shahr (as well 
as the Paman-iistang) lie nearer to the mountains and thus better satisfy the 
conditions of our 14., while for 13. we must maintain a situation to the 
south or to the east of 14. The reading of our ^B.nchtil (B.nchtik?) and 
Its origin cannot yet be finally settled, though, in view of the considerations 
presented above, the possibility of *B.ncMk<Wefi-su{k) cannot be dis- 
carded. GardIzI does not mention our 14. and it must have been borrowed 
by our author from another source which can be traced also in Biruni 
(cf. § 10, 41., § II, 9., &c.). Kashghari relied of course on his personal 
information. 

With regard to this section of the road connecting Barskhan with Aq-su, 
Kucha, and Chinanjkath, Gardizi, 91, infra, one must also consider Gar- 
dizi’s passage, 90 supra, on the T’ien-shan passes: “To the right {i.e. the 
south.?) of Barskhan there are two passes, one called Bayghu (*'Yabghu) 
ind the other jljl Azar (cf. note to § 12, 5.); and the river called T.f.skhan 
dows eastward to the limits of China. And this pass (Yabghu?) is very 
high so that the birds coming from the direction of China cannot fly over 
t.” Kashghari, iii, 23, also mentions a village and a pass of Yafghu in the 
leighbourhood of Barsghan, One of the two passes must stand for the 
Bedel pass and as Kashghari separately speaks of Bdddl-art and Yafghu- 
art) one must conclude to the identity of f\\\ with Jo. (palaeographically 
he former may be a mere mis-spelling of the latter). The Yabghu pass 
vould then be either the Janart or Muzart pass, and more probably the 
anart which lies in the Kok-shaal-tau (in Central T’ien-shan) to the east 
)f the Biidal-art near the source of the Aq-su river, while the Muzart lies 
nuch farther to the east and only indirectly (through the Hi basin) connects 
he Issik-kul with Chinese Turkestan. The name of the river oU-L" can 
le best restored as Taghushkhan^>Taushqan fmTmYiBh. “hare”), 

a which case it is the important western affluent of the Aq-su along which 
he road leads up to the Bedel pass. Consequently the name of our 
^ See note 4 on page 295. ^ Or Tauiushkhan, see the Index 1 
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*Ffl6^A?7-pass refers to the original of the Khallukh inside whose 

possessions it lay on the road from Barskhan to the Aq-su regiond 

[Additional note. Our j\j\ most probably stands for oWl attested in 
two independent authorities (Biruni and Kashgharl) and confirmed by the 
present-day name of Pdman-iistdng . The explanation of the name from the 
Shdh-ndma is fantastic but it confirms its pronunciation by the Muslims 
and may merit more attention than the Chinese Po-htian. The question is 
how the form got into Idrlsfs compilation. Does it attempt to repro- 
duce the Chinese form, perhaps on the authority of the mysterious Janakh 
b. Khaqan al-Kiniaki whom IdiisI quotes among his sources (cf. Jaubert, 
i, p. xii)? In the latter case, why did the son of a Turkish chief use a 
Chinese (?) form distinct from that current among the Muslims of the 
eleventh century? After all jly-l may be a mere mis-spelling of 
(the group -Uj- having been wrongly transcribed as -\y— if the original j 
was written too closely under U). [See also Appendix B.] 

As regards the exact relation betw^een Wen-su ( = our *B.ncdk) and 
Yu-chou ( — our tlj) the question is perhaps not so much of their phonetic 
identity as of their belonging to the same historical site.] 


§16. The Chigil 


Barthold, Semirechye, 90; Tiirk in El; Vorlesungen, 75. 

The real form of the name J5^ appears from the Persian popular etymo- 
logy (in chi giU) quoted in Kashgharl, i, 330. The name often occurs in 
Persian poetry, see Mathnawl, ed. Nicholson, ii, 3149, Hi, 4131 ; Hafiz, ed. 
Brockhaus, i, 318, says: ba-mushk-i Chm-u-Chigil 7 ilst bu-yigul miihtdj. 

Our author’s data on the Chigil are scarce and contradictory. In § 16 the 
Tukhs (whose centres lay on the northern bank of the Chu) are placed 
east (?) and south of the Chigil, but in § 17 west {sic) and south of them; 
under § 3, 18., the author says that the Issik-kul separated the Chigil from 
the Toghuzghuz." The fact that some Khirkhiz are mentioned west of the 
Tukhs and north of the Chigil is evidently to be explained by the wrong 
conception of the Tubs mountains (§5,8.). 

Gardizi has two passages on the Chigil. P. 89: “The road^ to (Upper) 
Barskhan from Tumkat goes to Ktimb.rkat (which lies) on the Chigili road ; 
thence to Jil which is a mountain and the explanation {tafsir) of jf/ is 
“narrow^” [Buara defile through which the Chu flows]; thence 12 farsakhs 
to Yar which is a village turning out 3,000 men and in it are found the tents 
of the Taksin’s ChigiF among whom there are no ViWzgts [dbaddnl). To 


^ I have finally given up my first idea 
that T.f.skhan reflected the name of the 
Tekes river (left affluent of the Hi flow- 
ing to the east of the Issik-kul.) 

A Cf. Kashgharl, i, and § 17. Under 
§ 6, 5. our author confuses the Issik-kul 
with the Balkhash. 


For the beginning of the passage 
t;.s.noteto § 15, 3. 

MS. restored by Bar- 
thold as J 5 ^ which means “the 

Chigil of the taksin” rather than “the 
taksin of the Chigil” (cf . taksin-i jdgil, 
as the Mujmal al-tavdrikh calls the king 
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the left of the road lies the lake of Isigh-kul &c.” This text ought to be 
immediately followed by the description of the “road to the Chigil and 
Tiirgish” which through some misunderstanding is given only on p. 102. 
The description starts at Navikat (v.s., note to § 15, 3.) which was the next 
stage to the east of Kumb.rkat,^ the latter evidently being the point from 
which the two roads separated: the one “to Barskhan” passing south of 
the lake and the other “to the Chigil and Tiirgish” north of the lake. 

On the situation on the right bank of the Chu (west of the Kastek and 
Kurday passes) some light is thrown by the following list of rulers which 
will be examined in more detail under § 17, 2.: 


Navikat 

B.njikat 

Z.kat 

Suyab 

Khutkiyal 


Gardizi 

Kulb.qar 
separate dihqan 
Bayghu’s brother 
B.ghlila (a Tiirgish) 


Mupnal 

Khasaki 

Kul.nqan.sh 


Y.lan-shah 

M.ghligha 


The situation behind the mountain, i.e. east of the Kastek pass, is de- 
scribed by Gardizi as follows; “When you have crossed the pass, to the left 
of it {i.e. the road ?) lies the country of Turkestan (j^ofthe Tiirgish) consisting 
of the Tukhs and *Az. There lies a village turning out 1,000 men. Close 
by lies a village Bigligh where the *jabuya's brother lives. . . . Five 
hundred men mount with him, and if necessary 1,000 men. In the neigh- 
bourhood lies a village whose dihqan of local origin j\ ?) is called 

B.dan-Sanktl (or Dan-SankQ); (the village) turns out 7,000 men. And 
near this pass (Kastek or Kurday?) there is a river (db) beyond which 
appear the Chigil (and their) tents and felt huts.” [Cf. Appendix B.] 

A close study of these two texts shows that both slopes of the watershed 
evidently belonged to the subdivisions of the Tiirgish (§ 17) and only 
beyond a river^ lay the region of the nomadic Chigil whose other group is 
mentioned south of the Issik-kul round Yar ; the latter region, according to 
our author, would rather belong to the Khallukh zone of influence, but we 
must not forget that the nomad tribes of the same Turkish origin could 
live in great promiscuity mindless of the ckassez-croisez movements which 
such state involved. 

Kashgharl, i, 330, 354, mentions the Chigil in three places: the nomad 
Chigil (as well as the Tukhsi) lived near the township of Quyas CQuyash) 
lying beyond Barsghan and watered by the two Keykan rivers flowing into 
the Hi, ibid., hi, 132, v.i., p. 301, note 4. Quyash (“Sun” in Turkish) is 
supposed to have lain on the left bank of the Hi; in Mongol times it was the 

of the Chigil). If our explanation is (^Navekat). 

right the tents in question belonged to ^ This river flowing to the east of the 
some of the taksin’s subjects and not pass and consequently belonging to the 
necessarily to the taksin himself. Chu basin can be either the Uzun- 

^ Qudama, 206, quotes aghach, or the more easterly Almata on 

(== Gardizfs Kumb.rkat) kamediately which Verniy stands, 
before (f.^. to the west of) Navakat 
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camping place of Chaghatay, see Juvayni, GMS, i, 226-7, Barthold, Otchet, j 

66. Another group of the tribe lived in the township of Chigil, near Taraz 
(Talas), cf. Maq., 274,^ and a third one in the villages of the same name I 

near Kashghar. 



Under the Qara-khanids the Chigil tribe formed the main body of their 
troops, Barthold, Turkestan, . Therefore probably Kashghari, i, 330, 
says that the Ghuz used to call “Chigil” all the Turks between the Oxus 
and Upper China. 

I. The town Sikul (^Isik-kul) stood probably on the northern bank of 
the lake, where the Carta Catalana (a.d. 1375), too, places a town Yssicol, 
and where an Armenian monastery seems to have existed, see Barthold, 
Issik-kul, in £'/. It must be borne in mind that in the north the lake is 
separated from the Hi basin by a double range of mountains, Kiingey and 

* Kashghari records a legend claiming that originally the name Chigil belonged 
to this town. 
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Ala-tau, between which flows the Great Kebin, a right tributary of the Chu. 
This valley situated between the town and the chief seats of the tribe 
was also presumably in Ghigil occupation. The line of communication of 
the town with the clans living to the south-west of the Issik-kul must have 
followed the western bank of the lake.^ 

§ 17. The Tukhs 

Barthold, Semirechye, 16-18 ; Otchet, 31 ; Die altturkischen Inschriften, 18 ; 
Turk, in EL 

Gardizi and Kashghari spell the name Tukhst and it is possible that our 
Tukhs has been formed on the analogy of such plurals and singulars as 
Khirkhiziydn<.KhirkMz, Khallukhiydn<Khallukh, ergo Tukhsiydn< 
Tukhs\ It is not clear whether the original name is of Turkish origin. In 
an early Soghdian letter (second century a.d.) presumably the same name 
appears in the form of Txs’yc *Tukhsich in which the ending -ich, or -ch 
must represent the Iranian suffix of origin. The text, Reichelt, Die sogh- 
dischen Handschriften, Heidelberg, 1931, ii, 53 and 59, refers to Txs'yc 
^ntk, i.e. to a slave whose personal name was T.khsich or to a T.khsich 
slave. 

According to our author to the north and east of the Tukhs lived the 
Chigil, to their south the Khallukh, and to their west a group of the 
Khirkhiz (on which see § 5, 8. and § 14). All these bearings must be taken 
with the usual reserve, v.s., pp. 270, 289. Further details show that in 
our author’s opinion the Tukhs lived chiefly on the northern bank of the 
Chu (intermingled with the Khallukh) and on the eastern slope of the 
mountain separating the basins of the rivers Chu and Hi, 

The point of interest of the Tukhs is that they evidently were the remnants 
of the great Tiirgish federation. The Tiirgish (in Chinese Tu-kH-shihy were 
one of the five clans composing the Tu-lu group of the Western T’u-chiieh. 
One part of the T iirgish lived in the Hi valley and the other to the west of the 
Hi, Chavannes, Documents, p. 271 . Towards the end of the seventh century 
the Tiirgish Wu-chih-le spread his power to the west and is said to have 
possessed two i*esidences, one north of the Hi and the other on the Chu, 
43, 77, 282. A much more important man was the Qara-Tiirgish 
Su-lu who may be regarded as the restorer of the Western Turkish power. 
In A.D. 716 he proclaimed himself khaqan of the Tiirgish, ibid., 44, 81-6. 
The Arabs nicknamed this doughty opponent of theirs Abu Muzahim, 
Tabari, ii, 1593, Barthold, T«r^es£aw, p. 187, Gihh, Arab conquests, pp. 60-85 • 

^ On the other hand, apart from the of resp. 5,450 and 5,866 feet and can 
great Issik-kul lake, there are two small serve only as a summer camping ground, 
lakes and a locality of the same name in * For the pronunciation TUrgiS, cf. 
the hills to the south-east of Almata F.W.K.Miiller, C/igMncaii, 1911, p. 95, 
(Verniy), see Prince Masalsky, TwrAertaw, and O. Hansen, in Jour. Soc. Finno- 
p. 777 ’ These lakes (called by the ougnenwe, xliv/8, 1930, p. 20: twrhyS 
Qirghiz Titjz/ “green”) he at the altitude (in Soghdian). 
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In 738 Su-lu was assassinated by the lord of the Yellow Tiirgish called 
Kiil-chur (Tabari j ii, passim: Kiir-sul). After a period of troubles^ the 
Qarluq (towards 766) extended their power to the Chu valley and subjected 
both the Black and Yellow Tiirgish, Chavannes, ox., 46, 85. 

The advent of the Qarluq meant not only the passage to them of the 
political leadership but undoubtedly also the occupation by them of 
the better pasture lands. How^ever, the tribes of the Tiirgish federation 
could not be destroyed ; some of them migrated w^estwards (§19), but some 
maintained their more remote haunts and probably even enjoyed some 
autonomy.^ I.Kh., 31, still knows the Tiirgish tribe and, p. 29 (— Qudama, 
206), places the town of the [former?] Tiirgish khaqan^ at 4 farsakhs to 
the w'est of Navalcat. In the tradition going up to Balkhi [i.e. in 1 st. and 
I.H.) the Tiirgish are no more mentioned (perhaps in view of the fact that 
they were comprised under the Kharlukh and Ghuzz), but the authors 
depending most likely on Jayhani [i.e, in the H.-A. and Gardizi) include 
some additional details on the destinies of the Tiirgish. As suggested by 
Barthold and Marquart, in several passages in Gardizi (Sigg, 84^5, loZgs) 
one must read Turgishdn instead of Turkistan. The paragraph on the 
Khallukh (see notes to § 15) contains the story of how the Khallukh came 
to live on the territory of the Tiirgish khaqan and how the power finally 
passed to them. In the paragraph on the Yaghma (see notes to § 13) Gar- 
dizi tells how the latter were exploited by the khaqan (of the Tiirgish) as 
an offset against the Khallukh, Haytal, and Kimak. Finally, in the descrip- 
tion of the route to the “Chigil and Tiirgish” (see notes to § 16) Gardizi 
mentions in the Chu valley two ( ?) dihqans of Tiirgish origin and says that 
to the east of the [Kastek or Kurdai] pass lies the country of “the Tiirgish 
(who consist) of Tukhsi and olij'”- A parallel of the second of these names 
is found only in the H.-A. {v.i. i) while the first (Tukhsi) is known to the 
H.-A. (the whole § 17 is devoted to them), to the Mujmal al-tavdnkh (the 
king of ^Tukhsi (}) is called Qutegin, cf. supra, p. 292), to 'Aufi (who 
includes "them together with Chigil, &c. in the Khallukh federation, v.s., 
§ 15), as well as to Kashghari. It is curious that the H.-A. and Gardizi 
who know very little about the Hi (§ 6, 5.) speak of the Tiirgish and Tukhsi 
only in the neighbourhood of the Chu, whereas Kashghari, whose ideas of 
the Chu (iii, 305, 307: Shu) 2xe vague, mentions, i, 85 and 342, the Tukhsi 
tribe {qabild) on the Hi, where according to him it lived together with the 
Yaghma tribe and a clan (td’ifa) of the Chigil 

‘ On the fate of Kur-§ul the Arabs Je Kin-so mountdns (according to 
and Chinese give different reports, see Chavannes north of Urumchi?). 

H. A.R. Gibb, O.C., 91. fCf.SMpm,p. 288.] ^ diilA- (var. 

^ According to the Chavan- Tabari, ii, 1613, strangely transcribes 

nes,o.c., 85-6, apart from the tribes sub- the name with? Perhaps this 

jected by the Qarluq some tribes joined pi^ce is identical with Sui-shih = Toq- 
the Uyghurs; a certain T'S-p’ang-16 maq (?). 

h&came yabghu of Qarashar (§ 12, 10.) 4 See also i, 28 (in a north-to- 

and the rest of the tribes (200,000 men south enumeration : Ghigil, Tukhsi, 
strong) retained their independence in Yaghma); iii, 139: Quyas (*Quyash?) is 
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I. East of the watershed range Gardizi mentions “the Tiirgish (con- 
sisting) of Tukhsiyan and Ol Our author evidently takes the Tukhs for 
the successors of the Tiirgish and the latters’ name no more occurs in the 
H.-A. Of the and A^\j who are mentioned as the clans of the Tukhs 
the first most likely represents the same name as ; -OV (as well as its 
companion reflects an Arabic form while Asiydn gives 

the name in Persian garb (cf. Tukhsiyan^ Khallukhiydn, See.). A name 
beginning with an I is unlikely in Turkish; therefore must be further 
improved into al-A%iyya} Already in his earlier Semirechye, 15, 

and Die altturkischen Inschriften, 18, Barthold compared this name with 
the one found in the Orkhon inscriptions where the combination az hudun 
occurs in two different meanings: “a small people” (i, E29) and “the people 
of Az”, as is particularly clear in the following passage(i, N2) : .az budunyaghi 
qaldi; qara-kdlta siinuHimiz . . . Kul-tegin . . . az-eltdbdrig tutdi; az budun 
anda yoq qaldi. “the Az people proved to be in revolt; we fought at the 
Qara-kul lake , . . Kiil-tegin captured the eltdhar of the Az ; on this occasion 
the Az people was broken (annihilated)”. This interpretation has been 
accepted by Radloff, Melioransky, and &ally by Thomsen, ZDMG, 1924, 
p, 154, It makes clearer the other passage which comes earlier in the 
inscription (i, E19) and refers to the revolt of the Tiirgish qaghan and its 
repression; immediately after it stands an unfinished sentence in which 
Bilga qaghan says: “in order that our ancestors’ land should not remain 
lordless [I] organized the Az people (az hudunigh itip yaratipY This 
quotation is particularly interesting as it establishes as it were some link 
between the Tiirgish and their Az successors.^ \budumgh — definite accus. !] 

On the other hand, according to the Chinese sources, Chavannes, Docu~ 
mentSy 67, 271, 307, there were two divisions of the Tiirgish: So-ko Mo-ho 
and A-li-shih. One knows also the fatal struggles between the Yellow and 
Black clans of the Tiirgish, ibid., 83-6. As the Yellow clans were descen- 
dants of So-ko, their Black rivals (to whom the famous Su-lu belonged) 
might be identical with the group called A-li-shih, though of course the 
line of clan scissure could be more complicated! Our 43 V might 

perhaps have a connexion with A-li-shih in which case GardizI’s *Aziyan 
would be due to the wrong treatment of initial a/- (as in al-Ldn<.Aldn) 
taken for the Arabic article. This supposition is, however, less probable 

the country of the Tulthsi and Chigil; zusammen mit den Kirgizen erwahnt 

to it belong three castles: Sdbligh Q., werden” with the “Yenisei Ostiaks” 

Urung Q., and Qara Q. who call themselves Kott or Assin, but 

^ Cf. § 10, 46. j_j«l for 3jsr!!b this hypothesis going counter to the 

Thomsen, ZDMG, 1924, 148, association of the Tiirgish and Az is not 

seems to hesitate here between “Az conclusive. 

people” and “small people” but the ^ The meaning of the passage i, E3 8 
former is better as preparing i, N2. Gf. . mentioning a dignitary called az tutuq 
also, ibid., i, E20, where the organization m connexion with another war with the 
of the Az [and ?] Qirghiz peoples is men- Tiirgish cannot be discussed here . See 
tinned. Barthold, Vorlesungen, 27 > 'Barthold, Die historische Bedeutung, 
compares the Az who "oft [? V. M.] p. 34. Melioransky, o.c., 124. 
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in view of the fact that the representation of the Black clans could be better 
associated with the other name -urlj easily restored as Qardjiya<. 

Qaraja or Qaraji. In the Orkhon inscriptions (i, E38) the Qara-Tiirgish 
are specially mentioned. 

2. In Tabari, ii, 1594, Suyab is quoted as the starting-point of the 

expedition of the khaqan Abu Muzahim (Le. the Tiirgish Su-lu), and 
connected with Navakat and the sacred mountain situated near the latter. 
According to Gardizi (see note to § 15, 7.) Suyab belonged to the group of 
three villages of which one {Khutkiydl) is distinctly said to have a Tiirgishi 
lord {va u Turgishi-st). With regard to the dihqan of Suyab Gardizfs text 
is out of order unless the passage j\^ I j be 

restored as: va dihqdn-i u barddar~i '*yabghtj bdshad *va ii TurgisM-st. The 
last four words would then run exactly as in the case of Khtitkiyal, and this 
would be further confirmed by the inclusion of Suyab in our § 17 dealing 
with the Tukhs (regarded as the remnants of the Tiirgish). Bayghd as a 
personal name is possible but here the reference is rather to a rank and 
bayghu in Arabic script is a constant mis-spelling for yabghii. It must be 
remembered, however, that this title is usually associated with the Khallukh 
(cf. § 15) and not with the Tiirgish (cf, also infra 3.). The number of 
warriors in Suyab (20,000) greatly exceeds that given in Gardizi (500), 
and possibly our author roughly sums up the forces of all the villages 
enumerated by Gardizi on the way to the Chigil (35,300). 

According to Gardizi the Suyab group of settlements lay to the left (i.e. 
north) of Navikat, evidently on the right bank of the Chu. This Muslim 
Suydb^ cannot be identical with the Chinese Sui-shih which the T^ang-shu, 
(Sfc. mentions on the road from the present-day Chinese Turkestan to 
Taraz (Talas). It lay to the south of the Chu river (whereas the sacred 
mountain Kie-tan lay beyond the rwer at a distance of 40 li) ; Chavannes, 
O.C., 10, identifies this town, grosso modo with Toqmaq. Cf. also Barthold, 
Otchet, 31 and Christentum, 9 (not very clear). The archeology of the Chu 
valley is still in a rudimentary state and only systematic excavations will 
bring certainty in identifications. 

3. According to Gardizi this village lay to the east of the watershed 
range, perhaps on the river Kop which is the north- westernmost of the Hi 
headwaters and rises on the eastern side of the Kurdai pass. The details 
can be tabulated as follows; 

If.- A. Gardizi Mujmal 

name Bigliligh Bigligh Athligh (?) 

prince *Ymal-beg-tegin brother of the /.nw&a Yinal-tegin 

forces 3 jOoo 500 to 3,000 ? 

Barthold, Semirechye, 18, identifies the direction of the Kurdai {qurday 
it with Qara-bulaq, but if by the latter “pelican”) pass over which the Russian 
is meant the stage lying near the Great wheel-road crosses the mountain and 
Kebin on the road from Toqmaq to Jil- which lies north of the Kastek pass. [See 
ariq this position does not suit Gardizi’s onthe Mapvithe positionof the Sughati 
indication (“to the left” of the road). I station.] [As ydb < dh means “water”, 
should suggest for Suyab a position in Su-ydb — “the Chu canal”?] 
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Gardizi omits to give the title of the prince and only indicates his family 
relations to some as he also calls the lord of Suyab a.) hayghu's 
brother. Both these forms may reflect the same title yabghu and indicate 
that Suyab and Bigliligh were under the control of the same family. In 
our source both places are quoted under Tukhs (= Tiirgish) and we are 
placed before an alternative: either the Tiirgish-Tukhs rulers enjoyed a 
title similar to yabghujjabghu of the Khallukh, or Gardizi introduces some 
later data suggesting the gradual absorption of the Tukhs by the Khallukh.^ 

The alternative Soghdian name of Bigliligh indicates the presence there 
of a Soghdian colony, cf. Barthold, On the Soghdian and Tokharian langu- 
ages (in Russian) in Iran, 1926, i, 35. Our Bigliligh looks entirely different 
from the five villages also inhabited by Soghdians and also ruled by a Bek- 
tegin, but mentioned (§ 12, 6.) under Toghuzghuz. 

4. According to the order of enumeration this village ought to be the 
easternmost of the Tukhs possessions. Gardizi speaks of a village lying in 
the neighbourhood of Bigligh whose dihqan B.ddn Sdngu was of “local” 
origin. This would suit our description according to which the village only 
lay “between” two Tukhs villages. However, the number of its warriors 
(7,000) is in sheer contradiction with our author’s statement. The alterna- 
tive is to take our Vrkath for a repetition of tJzkath (§ 15, 8.). 


§§ 18-22. The north-western Turks 

After the description of the south-eastern Turks our author begins the 
series of the more northern tribes. He proceeds east to west and, more 
especially, §§ 20-22, refer to the Ural region. This system explains some 
important points in our text (see § 22). 


§ 18. The Kimak 

Marquart, Streifzuge, 79, 340; Marquart, Komanen, 89-113, 171-2, 205, 
and passim', Barthold, Kimak in El’, V. P. Semenov (editor), Kirgizskiy 
kray, SPb., 1903, with Map (vol.xviii of Rossiya. Polnoye geograf. opisaniye). 
[Marquart, Die Iki Imdk, in Ostas. Zeit., 1920, viii, 293-6.] 

The legend quoted by Gardizi, 82-3, shows that the Kimak were sup- 
posed to have separated from the Tatar. The eponyms of the original 
seven clans were; Imi, Imak, Tatar, Bayandur, Khifchaq, *Nilqaz,* and 

VThe same form (*jabbuya) khakdn. C{.a.hoArmenianyebu-khak’an. 
stands in Gardizi, 82 b, as th® title of the [F.s. note to § 15,] 
first Khallukh chief who succeeded to ® The latter assumption would con- 
the last (Tiirgish) khaqan. Just before, tradict our emendation of the text *z‘a w 
825, the title given to the Khallukh ruler Turgishi-st. 

is spelt On the different forms of ^ So instead of L.wzii'os'; the clan 

yabghu see Al&rcyiai't, Sr dnsahr, 247, Nilqaz is still known among the Shah- 
Wehrot, 143, Provincial capitals, 10: Sevan of Sawa; see Minorsky, Sdwa 
the Middle Persian text gives FaJh(t 7 )- iaEI. 
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Ajlad (?). Our source seems to suggest that there were eleven divisions 
of the tribed The name Kimak (to be pronounced Kimak), according to 
Marquart, is an abbreviation of Iki-Imdk “the two Imiik” (probably with 
reference to the first two clans of the federation). Kashghari no longer 
knows the Kimak, but only the Yamdk(*Yimdk), of whom he says, iii, zz, 
that “with us they are (considered as) Qifchaq, but the Qifchaq Turks 
consider themselves as a different group (hizb)”; this statement show^s that 
the process of regrouping the remnants of the Kimak federation had already 
been accomplished under the leadership of the new influential tribe, the 
Qipchaq (§21). 

It is no easy task to locate the Kimak territory. The confusion and 
fluctuation of our sources may reflect some historical displacement of the 
habitat of the tribe or the seasonal movements of its clans from the winter 
quarters (qishlaq) to the summer pastures (yay/^z^), cf. Marquart, Komanen, 
162 and 10 1. The chief geographical error of the source common to our 
author and Gardizi was that not knowing the low^er course of the Irtish, 
it presumed its junction with the Volga in the region where the left affluents 
of the former and the left affluents of the latter almost dovetail into one 
another. Consequently the Ishim, too, flowing inside the supposed bend 
of the Irtish was thought to flow westwards and confused wfitli some of the 
rivers disemboguing into the north-eastern corner of the Caspian. Finally, 
it is possible that GardIzI who is our chief authority for the route to the 
Kimiik has amalgamated several variants of the itinerary. 

As regards the frontiers our source says that the eastern neighbours of 
the Kimak are the Khirkhiz (confirmed under § 14), whereas 'Aufi (cf. 
note to § 14), locates the Kimak north of the Khirkhiz. In fact, with the 
Kimiik, our author, too, launches on the description of the northernmost 
belt of Turkish tribes: Kimak, Ghuz, Pecheneg, Khifchakh, and Majgharl, 
and we shall see the important conclusions to be drawn from this arrange- 
ment with regard to the location of the Majgharl (§ 22).' That the “Artush” 
and the “Atil” are placed south of the Kimak only means that the Kimak 
lived beyond these rivers. [Moreover JrT at this place may be a simple mis- 
understanding for l^j ^\ .] ^ The bearing of the Khifchakh and the N orthern 

lands, both located “to the west of the Kimak”, must be taken as meaning 
north-west. All seems to indicate that the principal territory of the Kimak 
lay in Western Siberia, north of the Irtish, say up to the Obi.^ Gardizi 
says that the land of the Kimak is very cold and that in winter their horses 
are taken to the place (tJk-tagh) in the country d'jC (perhaps 
cf. note to § 12, 17.). On the other hand (§ 5, 19.), a mountain, apparently 
the Ural, is said to stretch “between the end of the Rus frontier and the 

^ Or twelve if the khaqan had a clan emptying into a lake. The Y.tnak 
of his own. (Fz> 72 «A, a clan of our Kimak) are shown 

^ See however note to § 6, 43. on the on the left bank of the Art.sh, and the 

Volga rising from the Altai (!). J.m.l and Qay on the nameless river. 

3 On Kashgharx’s Map the rivers _,l« *Yumar = Obi, cf. Barthold, Fo/-- 
(fromsouthtonorth)Ila, Art.sh, aname- lestmgen 96. 
less river, and Y.mar are represented as 

^ , X . ■ 
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beginning of the Kimak frontier”, which evidently means that the two 
peoples adjoined the opposite extremities of the range without being direct 
neighbours of one another. This may indicate that the Kimak (or at least 
their Khifchakh branch, § 21) extended, at some time, to the southern part 
of the Ural. The raiding activities of the Kimak covered a still larger area, 
for under § 12, 10. J.mlikath, in the Toghuzghuz country is mentioned as 
exposed to their attacks. 

In § 6, 42. the Artush is described as flowing between the Ghuz and the 
Kimak, but in § 18 the Ghuz are not mentioned among the immediate 
neighbours of the Kimak, though the latter are said to visit in winter the 
country of the former. This last detail may explain Maq., 274, where, in 
the enumeration of the dependencies of Isfijab (§ 25, 84.), Sauran (= § 25, 
90. Sabran) is said to be a frontier post (thaghr) against the Ghuzz and the 
Kimak, and Sh.ghl.jan a frontier post in the direction of the Kimak. 
According to these indications, in the second half of the tenth century the 
region along the right bank of the Jaxartes also bordered on the Kimak 
territory. 

Passing now to the roads leading to the Kimak we must register, in the 
first place, the indication of the earlier I.Kh., 28, and Qudama, 209, who 
make Taraz (§ 25, 93.) the starting point of the route to the residence of 
the Kimak king. The position of the first stage on the road (oCjT, or 
and consequently the initial direction of the route, are still dark, but 
QudSma, 205^^0 and distinctly says that to the left, i.e. north of the 

road Taraz-Ktilan lies a sand desert which stretches up to the territory of 
the Kimak. The fact that the traveller before setting out from *Kuvekat 
had to lay in stores of food (I.Kh.) for a journey lasting 80 days also suggests 
a northward direction through the steppes. In any case the road to the 
KimSk ran entirely separate from that linking up Taraz with the Semi- 
rechye, see notes to §§ 15-17 and § 25, 93. The itinerary of Mis'ar b. 
Muhalhil, Marquart, StreifzUge, 79, and that of Idrisi, Marquart, Komanen, 
111-12, are very confused and still of no practical help. The only detailed 
description of a route to the Kimak is found in GardizI, 83. It started from 
an entirely different point (some 850 Km. to the north-west of Taraz as the 
crow flies) and its successive stretches were as follows : 

a. from Parab (spelt ajl, cf, § 25, 88.) to Dih-i Nau (§ 26, 29.); 
a river and the sands called (or are crossed; 

c. the river jiJL. (or is crossed beyond which begins a salt desert 
(cf. § 7, 81.) leading up to the K.ndav.r-taghi (§ 5, 13 .); 

d. the wooded banks of the “same” river (S.quq) are followed up to the 
source of the river which rises from the large mountain K.ndav.r ; 

e. from this mountain the road, for 5 days, descends through woods to 
the river (§ 6, 41 .) of which the waters are black and which flows 
from the east to the Tabaristan (Caspian) sea ; 

/. from the Asus to the following river jtTji (§ 6, 42.) where the Kimak 
frontier begins. This river is large and its waters are black. 

Marquart, Komanen, 205, takes for the Sari-su, which flows from 
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north to south and disappears in the sands to the north-east of the town of 
Perovsk ; he identifies *Kundavar with the Ulu-tau and the with the 
Ishim and finally traces the road to the Irtish in the direction of 
Pavlodar . This is a very ingenious suggestion. The identification of K.ndav.r 
(perhaps *Kand-ur for Kandur) with the Ulu-tau (“Great Mountain”, 
cf. § 5, 12.) which is a prominent land-mark (2,070 feet) is veiy^ tempting. 
Moreover, the names of the two sources of the Sari-su coming from this 
mountain: Sstri-Kangir and Q^m-Kangir have some remote likeness to 
*Kandur.^ However, we must bear in mind the fact that the starting-point 
of Gardizi’s route is Dih-i Nau = Yangi-kand = Qaryat al-haditha which 
lay near the present-day Kazalinsk, some 280 Km. downstream from Perovsk ! 
To follow the Sari-su there would have been no need to descend the Sir- 
darya to the neighbourhood of its estuary. If we accept GardIzI’s initial 
point we must rather trace the route northwards of Kazalinsk, taking the 
first river (b) for the Irghiz, and the *Suqug (c) for the Turghay;^ having 
crossed the latter the road would follow its western (right) bank to its source ; 
the K.ndav.r would be the watershed between the Turghay and the western 
elbow of the Ishim, where the two rivers come very near to one another; 
beyond the Ishim the road, probably still following the course of this river, 
would reach the Irtish. This alternative suggestion has a considerable 
disadvantage in the fact that the watershed between the Turghay and 
Ishim is formed by insignificant heights (northern continuation of the 
Ulu-tau) and I do not know how to conciliate Gardizi’s data unless by 
supposing that in his description he somehow merged the data belonging 
to two different roads to the Kimak. In the present state of our knowledge 
we should not easily sacrifice the identification of the K.ndav.r with the 
Ulu-tau .2 

Until now we have proceeded on the supposition that stands for the 
Irtish, contrary to the description of the course of the Asus in Gardizi, and 
of the and in our author, where these rivers are represented as 

^ F.jt., note to § 5, 12. Near Qar- siderably increased.] 
qarali (§ 18, 2) stands the peak of Kend ^ Semenov, o.c., 354-5, mentions a 
(4,644 feet), but it is difficult to fit in road connecting Atbasar situated on the 
Qarqarali into our route. [For K.ndav.r Upper Ishim (still at circa 450 Km. from 

v.i.y p. 324, and the Russian and the nearest point of the Irtish) with the 

Georgian family name KaHnayp-OB] Ulu-tau {circa 400 Km.), and then 

^ [As in Abul-Ghazi’s text (v.i. 3) running in a southern direction to the 
designates the Irghiz-Turghay village of Suzak lying to the east of 
region, Sdvuq evidently refers to the the Jaxartes, more or less in the direc- 

Turghay river which is not otherwise tion of the ancient 'T'araz (another 625 

mentioned in this detailed enumeration. Km.). Some 50 Km. to the south of the 
It is very tempting to compare the Ulu-tau are situated three tombs of the 

name “cold” with Gardizi’s JjL. 19th-century Khans of the Qazaq (i.e, 

which already Marquart interpreted as accorffing to the terminology 

a Turkish word for “cold” . In this case used before 1917). This Atbasar-Suzak 
the probability of my explanation of road is a very interesting parallel to the 
Gardizi’s itinerary (as running along Kimak road , at least as described by 

the Irghiz and Turghay rivers) is con- earlier geographers. 
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flowing westwards. In this latter case the two rivers would eventually be 
the Ilak and the Yayiq (see notes to § 6, 41. and 43.) and the route should 
be imagined as running north-westwards.^ 

1.2. “Andar az Khifjaq” formed evidently the north-western march of 
the Kimak territory, while Qarqarkhan ( ?) was the southern march of it. 
If the words about the Irtish flowing “between” the Kimak and the Ghuz 
are not to be interpreted too strictly, one may think of Qarqarali, lying in 
a mountainous region south of the Irtish, and circa 350 km. to the SW. of 
Semipalatinsk. In the translation {v.s. p. 100) I tentatively interpreted the 
term as “Cis-Khifchaqia”, but if az replaces here an iddfat the term may 
mean “The inner (part) of Khifchaq”. [Cf. H-% fob 3213]. 

3. The location of Y.ghsun-yasu depends upon the identification of the 
two rivers. The real Irtish and Volga lie too wude apart. Moreover in 
§ 18, 3. Jrl, through a graphic mistake, may stand for the river mentioned 
in §6,41. 

{Additional note. The complex to some extent resembles 

the names of the two northernmost peoples known to the Muslims respec- 
tively as (or and (or yA), see references in Marquart, 
Arktische Lander. In Biruni’s Canon the two peoples are mentioned at the 
very end of the table of co-ordinates, after the 7th climate. aJj (read: 

ab) has the caption: “the Bulghari trade with them”, and the other 
people is described as follows: ghiydd Yura wa him mutawahhishun ytitd- 
jiruna mu' dyanatah' “the forests of the Yura, who are wild and trade by 
bartering the objects placed on sight”. 

The Wisit are usually identified with the Finnish Ves' (see note to § 44), 
and the Yughra with the Ugrian Ostiaks and Voguls {v. i., § 22). 

In the year A.d. 1216 Khwarazm-shah Muhammad led an expedition 
against Qadir-khan, leader of the Qanqli.^ Guzgani, as available in 
Raverty’s translation, p. 267, says that he “penetrated as far as Yighur of 
Turkistdn, so far to the north that he came under the North Pole and 
reached a tract where the light of twilight did not disappear at all from the 
sight”, &c. The passage is evidently inspired by the stories about the 
northernmost lands which since Ibn Fadlan’s report (Yaqut, i, 755-6) were 
current among the Muslims. 

Whether the Khwarazm-shah really went so far north is another 
question. Of the authors speaking of the same carnpaign Nasawl, ed. 
Houdas, p. 9, mentions on this occasion jpjV.U “river Irghiz”, and Juvay- 
ni, i, loi, speaks of the Qara-qum occupied by the Qanqli 

* On the source of the possible con- the Kimak federation which according 
fusion of the routes, v.s., p. 305, line 1 1 . to Gardizi included a Tatar division (to 

® Br. Mus. Add. 25. 785 (fol. 145a) be distinguished from the later Mon- 

A 4^ jU which I read: golsl). Therefore the combination of 

ki bi-sar-i *Qanqliydn-i Tatar bud. The names in Guzgani is quite plausible. On 
Qanqli were closely associated with the the^ connexion of Qadir-khan with the 
Qipchaq, cf. Barthold, For/fiSMMgen, 114 “Yimak” cf. Raverty, p. 1097. 
and 1 16. The latter formerly belonged to 
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ij. jliU o-aIs') and of two rivers Ji and Nasawi’s IrgMz cannot be 
one of the more northern Irghiz rivers flowing to the Volga downstream 
from Samara; in Abul-GhazI, ed. Desmaisons, p. lo, Shiban’s ulus, of 
which the western limits were the Yayiq and the Sir-darya, comprised 
both the Irghis-Savuq and the Oara-qum which must respectively corres- 
pond to the names quoted by Nasavn and Juvayni and refer to the same 
locality d 

One thing is certain, namely that some connexion existed towards the 
end of the twelfth century between the Qifchaq (of whom the Qanqli were 
probably a clan) and some tribe called Yighur or Yughur. In a document 
of 578/1182 emanating from the Khwarazm-shah’s chancery, Barthold, 
Turkestan, 370, (and texts i, 79) the Khwarazm-shah records the submis- 
sion of Alp-Qara Obj' with all the Qifchaq tribe, adding that he sent to the 
king’scamp his eldest son with a largenumber of jlTib (var. jlSll jjcy ). 
Very probably another reference to the name is found in Mas'udi, Muruj, 
i, 213, where describing the Black and White Irtish flowing to the Caspian 
(t?.^ . , § 6 , 42 .) , he remarks that on them lay the kingdom of £j LT*. Instead 
of Marquart’s restoration *Kimdk~yagbhuy (going counter to Gardizi, 83, 
who calls the chief of the Kimak shad-tutu^ I should restore this name as 
*Kimdk-Yighur compare it with Guzgani’s and the 

just quoted. 

According to Mas'Cidl’s text this was the name of a Kimak territory, or of 
a Kimak division. The expression Yughur-zdda ( — *banu Yughur) is in 
favour of the latter supposition. Some confusion on the part of our author 
is of course possible but it is certain that this Kimak tribe had nothing to do 
with the northern Yughra. 

The fact that our is described as lying between the Atil ('’^'Asus ?) 

and Irtish (Artush) is reminiscent of the natural conditions described in the 
Muruj, i, 213, and at least our § 6, 42. is identical with one of Mas'udi’s 
rivers. The first element can very easily be improved into (the 
^ may have been mis-read from a longish joint between ^ and j). More 
difficult is As in Turkish yasi means “broad, wide”, could it have 
stood here for “a plain” ? The fact is that Yasi is attested as the name of a 
town on the Yaxartes since at least the twelfth century, see Barthold, 
Vorlesungen, p. 141.] 

4. 4^ very probably Yimakiya? For the distance of 80 days see 
I.Kh., 28, who counts from Taraz to 7 farsakhs and thence 80 days 
to the residence {maudV) of the Kimak king, ditto in Qudama, 209, 262. 

5. Dih-i Chub (§ 6, 42. and 43. Dih-i Chubin) “the Wooden Village”; 
on its position, vj., § 6, 43. Mis'ar b. Muhalhil speaks of the town of the 
Ghuzz built of stone, z£;oo£?, and reeds. 

' The Qara-qum sands lie to the some of his MSS. but seeing that in the 
south-west^ of the Chalqar lake into Mus. MSS. Add. 26. 189 (fol. 129&) 
which the Irghiz disembogues. Add. 25. 785 (fol. 145a) stands 

y Raverty does not give the Arabic . . . ij\LSj I' one would 

spelling of Yighur which he found in think that the original had . 
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Houtsma, Die Guzenstdmme^m WZKM, ii, 1888, pp. 219-33 ; Barthold, 
Ghtizz and Turk in EI\ An Historical Sketch of the Turhnen People (in 
Russian), in a volume by several authors Tiirkmeniya, Ashqabad, 1929 
[quoted: Turkmeniyd\^ Vorlesungen, 101 yiaxtyaztl^Die Chronologie 
d.alttilrk. Inschr., 10, 24; Ko 7 nanen, 7 .$-(i, 34, &c.; A.Z. Validi, Meshhed- 
skaya rukopis' Ibn al-Faqih, in BidL Acad, des Sciences de Russie, 1924, 237- 
48 ; Kopriilii-zade Mehmet Fuat, Oguz etnolojisine dayir tarihi notlar, in 
Tiirkiyat mecmuasi, Istanbul, 1925, i, 1-20. 

§§ 19-22 describe a special group of northern “Turkish” tribes ad- 
joining the Ural region. See Map vii. 

The Ghuz (Arabic transcription Ghuss) as their name suggests were a 
part of the people called Oghus in original Turkish sources {v.s. notes to 
§ 12, and Kashgharl, i, 56-8). The infiltration of Turkish (Oghuz) tribes 
in the direction of Transoxiana and Khorasan began before Islam: the 
steppes in the south-eastern corner of the Caspian Sea were occupied by the 
Turks probably in the sixth century a.d. (prince Sul of Dihistan, cf. Mar- 
quart, Erdnmhr, 73, Barthold, Tiirkmeniya, pp. 12-13); on a similar early 
migration of the Khalaj see note to § 24, 22. An important movement of 
the Ghuz (Oghuz) was caused by the Qarluq occupation of the territories 
previously possessed by Western Turks (Tiirgish), see note to § 17. Accord- 
ing to the T'ang-shu the Qarluq transferred their residence to the Chu 
valley after a.d. 766, and in a remarkable passage explaining the origin of 
the Ghuzz of the Balkh region who captured Sultan Sanjar, Ibn al-Athir, 
xi, 1 17 (year 548/1153), says: “Some historians of Khorasan have given 
much more definite data about them. They say that these Ghuzz came 
over to Transoxiana from the region of the marches {var. ‘from the Toghuz- 
ghuz country’), from the remotest Turkish (lands), in the days of the caliph 
Mahdi (a.d. 775-85); they accepted Islam and helped al-Muqanna', the 
doer of miracles of jugglery, until his end came. When the army marched 
against him they abandoned him, as they were wont to do in every kingdom 
in which they were. Such used to be also their practice with the Khaqanian 
kings but the Qarluq punished them and expelled them from their seats.” 
Though this passage refers chiefly to the Balkh Ghuzz, the disruption of 
the Western T’u-chiieh must have occasioned many similar migrations.*^ 
Later the Ghuz were chiefly known under the name Turkman of which 
the most likely interpretation is that offered by Jean Deny, Grammaire de 
la longue turque, 1921, p. 326, according to which Turk-mdn is formed with 
the “augmentative” suffix manjmdn having in Turkish an intensifying or 
aggrandizing sense (qoja-man “huge”); according to this theory T'urkmdn 
would mean something like '^Tnxk pur sang'' or in Italian “Turcone”.^ 

It is also characteristic that ^the Aristov, Zametki, in Zhivaya Starina, 
Russian chronicles specially apply to 1896, p. 31a. . 

the Ghuz the nanae Tork < Turk ® This explanation fully agrees with 
connected witli the T’u-chueh. Cf. the story quoted by Barthold from 
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Our author represents the Ghuz country as stretching, roughly speaking, 
between the Irtish, the Volga, the Caspian Sea, and Transoxiana. In § 6, 42. 
he says that the Irtish (Artush) down to the Wooden Village (§ 18, 5.) 
separated the Kimak from the Ghtiz, but he adds (§ 18) that in winter the 
Kimak visited the Ghuz territory d GardizI, 107, also places the Kimak 
country beyond the Irtish but without any reference to the Ghtiz. It is 
difficult to see how the Volga could constitute the frontier of the Ghuz 
both in the west and north ( ?) but it is clear from § 50 that the Khazar had 
very little control over the territories beyond the Volga, and Mas'tidi, 
Muruj, ii, 49, positively mentions the Ghuzz raids across the Volga when 
the river freezes over. A similar (but clearer) definition of the Ghuzz 
territory is found in 1 st., 9, who places it between the Khazar, the 
Edmak, the Kharlukh lands, the Bulghar, and the Islamic lands along the 
line Jurjan (Gurgan)-Farab-Ispijab. 

The historical situation in the steppes stretching between the Irtish and 
Volga is still insufficiently known. On the way from Gurganj to the 
Pechenegs running west of the Aral Sea GardizI, 95, omits to mention the 
Ghuz but he does not mention any other tribe either. On the other hand, 
Ibn Fadlan, who in the spring of a.d. 929 travelled approximately the same 
way from Khwarazm to Bulghar, found the Ghuzz in the region between 
the Oat-yurt (plateau between the Aral Sea and the Caspian) and the river 
Jam identified by A. Z. Validi, o.r., 246, with the Emba.^ Beyond the Jam 
the traveller found the Bashghurt patrols. 

In § 19 the author says that the GhQz have many chiefs and possess no 
town, forgetting that under § 26, 29. he mentions Dih-i Nau on the Jaxartes 
as the winter residence of the Ghhz king. The source of this latter passage 
may be common with that of I.H., 393. Ibn Fadlan, see A. Z. Validi, ox., 
245, styles the king of the Ghuzz yabghu and his viceroy kiiddrkin (?). 

The source of the characteristics of the Ghuz is uncertain. Gardizi, 81, 
who has no special chapter on the Ghuz, only mentions their eponym jp 
and says that the original rain-stone was in their possession. Our author 
omits this detail, but perhaps his item on the power of the “doctors” [i.e, 
Turkish sorcerers qam) is somehow connected with this story. According 
to Mis'ar b. Muhalhil, in Yaqut, iii, 448, the rain-magnet {hijdra wa hiya 
maghndtts al-matar) belonged to the Kimak. 

§ 20. The Turkish Pechenegs 

V. G. Vasilyevsky, Byzantium and the Pechenegs (in Russian) in the 
author’s Trudi, SPb., 1908, i, 1-175 ; P. Golubovsky, The Pechenegs, Torks, 

Juvayni, cf. printed edition, ii, 88 (where and the White Irtish, though the latter 
must be substituted for is described as the territory of the 
Ilak-T.rkdn)\ cf. also Gai'dizi, ed. *Kvndk-Yighur{v.s.,p.2,io)> 

M. Nazim, p. 8 si 9. ^ z Abul-Ghazi, p. 9a, has for the 

^ In Mas'udi, Muruj, i, 313, the Emba. " 

Ghuzz are placed on the Black Irtish 
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andPolovtsi before the Mongol Invasion (in Russian) in Kiev. Universit. Izv., 
1883-4 found in London or Paris libraries); Marquart, Streifaiigey 63 ; 
Marquart, Komanen, 25-6, 98-9, &c. A short survey in English is given 
in C. A. Macartney, The Pechenegs, in The Slavonic Review, viii, 1929, 
pp. 342-53. J. Nemeth, Die Inschriften des Schatses von Nagy-Szent- 
Miklos, in Bib. Orient. Hungarica, ii, Budapest, 1932 (inscriptions found on 
vessels dating, as it appears, from the beginning of the tenth century; 
the author attributes them to some princes of the Pechenegs, who shortly 
before that time settled in the present-day Hungary, and it is curious to 
read in Gardizi that the Pechenegs possessed numerous gold and silver 
vessels). D. A. Rasovsky, The Pechenegs, Torks, and Berendeys in Russia 
and Hungary (in Russian), in Saninarimn Kojidakovianum, Prague, 1933 
(concerns later times ; very complete Russian and Hungarian bibliography). 

§§ 20 and 22, as well as 43-4 and 48-52, find close parallels in the 
respective chapters of I.R., Gardizi, Bakri, and A.ufl who all depend on one 
principal source and vary only in details. 

Our author speaks of the Pechenegs in two chapters; under § 20 is de- 
scribed the old Pecheneg country and under § 47 their new habitat. Taking 
his information from two distinct sources he presents the two consecutive 
stages of the Pecheneg peregrinations as existing simultaneously. 

The fullest presentation of the facts is found in Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus, De administrando imperio, chap. 37, which Marquart, Komanen, 
25, calls the “basis of the historical ethnology of Southern Russia”. The 
Byzantine author says that the seats of the TlarlavaKlrai. were first between 
the Volga (Mr^A) and Yayiq {Terjx, the “Ural river”) where they had for 
neighbours the *Majars (Ma^dpow)' and the Oghuz (Ou^). Fifty-five years 
before the composition of the book (written a.d. 948)^ the Khazars and the 
Oghuz simultaneously attacked the Pechenegs and drove them out of their 
country, which was occupied by the Oghuz. The Pechenegs settled in a 
new country (namely that formerly occupied by the Magyars)^ from which 
the distances were as follows : 5 days both to the Khazars and the Oghuz, 6 
days to Alania (cf. § 48), and 10 days to Mordia (cf. § 52). In chap. 42 
of his work Constantine explains that at a later date (after the expulsion 
of the Magyars from Atelkuzu, § 22) the Pecheneg possessions extended 
from a place opposite Distra'^ on the lower Danube to Sarkel (a Khazar 
fortress on the Don). These events of the end of the ninth century are 
known to 1 st., 10, who says; “A tribe of Turks called Bachanak (Pecheneg) 

^ Cf. Ibn Fadlin on the Bashghurt = with the Chingul (?) river flowing into 
Majghar, v.s., p. 312, line 19. theMolochnaya. The Magyars moved to 

^ zccordingto Reginonis Abba- the country called Atelkuzu (“between 

tis Pnmiensis Chronicon. Cf. Nemeth, the rivers”?) stretching between the 
o.f., p.48. Dniepr and Sereth. A new advance of 

^ More precisely the region which the Pechenegs made the Magyars move 
Constantine calls AejSeSta and which across the Carpathians into their present 
must be located somewhere north of land (shortly before a.d. 900). 
the Azov sea, its river Xi8{j.ds alias ^ Distra = Durustulum — Silistria. 
XcyyovXovs being sometimes identified « , 
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having been ousted from its land settled between the Khazars and Rum. 
Their place is not their ancient home, but they have come to it and occu- 
pied it,” In our author the seats of the Pechenegs near the Azov Sea are 
described under § 47, and in that connexion we shall have occasion to 
examine 'Aufl’s interesting text on the further migrations of the tribes. 

Our § 20 undoubtedly has in view the situation before a.d. 893 (or 889). 
It is true that Const. Porph., o.c., admits that until his own time (jUe'xpt 
Tov vvv) some of the Pechenegs {rtves avr&v) stayed on under the Ghuz, 
but according to our author the Turkish Pechenegs were at war with their 
neighbours which shows that they were still independent. This is still 
clearer from the parallel text of Gardizi who uses the same source. He 
describes the Pechenegs at the zenith of their power possessing herds, 
horses, precious vases and girdles, battle-trumpets in the form of bulls’ 
heads, and plenty of arms. Gardizi, 95, describes a road from Gurganj (in 
Khwarazm) to the Pechenegs which touched the Khwarazmian mountain' 
and left the Aral Sea to the right. After a journey in the desert, where water 
was found only in wells, on the tenth day a more pleasant country was 
reached with springs and abundant game. The whole journey to the 
Pechenegs took seventeen days. Their country stretched for 30 days and 
their neighbours were: towards the east the Qipchaq, towards the south- 
west (at 10 days’ distance) the Khazars, and to the west the Slavs {sic). 
This picture is entirely different from what Ibn Fadlan as an eye-witness 
found in 932. He met the Pechenegs to the south of the river ^ (A. Z. 
Validi: ^Jayikh — Yayiq) and he opposes their poverty (undoubtedly a 
result of the events of a.d. 893) to the wealth of the Ghuzz. A. Z. Validi, 
o,c., p. 246, thinks that these Pechenegs belonged to the class of nomad 
“proletarians” (jatog') adding that they, too, shortly after crossed the Volga 
in a westerly direction,^ 

Our author considerably embroils the description of the Pecheneg 
frontiers. He does not say that their lands reached the Uninhabited 
Northern Zone, but the comparison with the Kimak country shows that 
the Pechenegs lived in a very cold region. Under § 44 it is said that east 
of the Rtis lay the Pecheneg mountains under which only the Ural moun- 
tains or their (western) spurs can be understood,^ Under § 6, 43. the Itil 
downstream of Bulghar separates the Turkish Pechenegs from the “Burtas” 
by which, owing to some mistake, our author (see § 51) usually means the 
Volga Bulghars. In our § 30 the Burtas and Baradhas are mentioned to 
the south of the Pechenegs. In § 19 the Atil (Volga) forms the western and 
northern frontier of the Ghuz while according to § 20 the western neigh- 
bours of the Ghuz were the T urkish Pechenegs , Did, then, our author think 
that the Pecheneg territory somehow stretched from the Urals down to the 
right (western) bank of the Volga? Still more embarrassing is § 6, 45., 

^ i.e.theCMMfeoftheUst-yurt.Bakri, ^ At its northern and southern ex- 
43, places the mountain at 10 farsakhs tremity respectively the Rus and the 
from Gurganj. Kimak were supposed to live, cf, §18. 

® But W.S., Const. Porph., O.C., cap. 37. 
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according to which the enigmatic Rtita river (flowing westwards!) rises 
from a mountain on the frontier between, the Pechenegs, Majghari, and 
Rus. Such an involved idea would be comprehensible to some extent only 
if the author imagined that the Pechenegs and Majghari, or a part of them, 
were found to the south-west of the great bend of the Volga (in the region 
of Kazan)d The Ruta was evidently considered as the frontier between the 
Pechenegs and Rus (cf. § 43). 

It is curious that neither in § 20 nor in § 50 are the Turkish Pechenegs 
and the Khazars explicitly considered as neighbours, though from Const. 
Porph. we know that the Pechenegs were ousted from their former seats 
by the concerted action of the Ghuz and Khazar. Gardizi’s text (z’.f.) is 
also clear in this respect. 


§21, The Khifchakh (Oipchaq) 


Marquart’s Komanen is a special study on the origin and destinies of the 
Komans-Qipchaqs ; though containing a prodigious mass of rare materials 
and many valuable suggestions it remains in the author’s own words, p. 206, 
only spade-work (“Pionierarbeit”) ; cf. important critical remarks by 
Pelliot in Jour. As., avril 1920, pp, 125-86, and by Barthold, Russ, istor. 
zhurnal, vii, 1921, pp. 131-56. See also Barthold, Kipcak in El, A. Bruce 
Boswell, The Kipchak Turks, in The Slavonic Review, vi, 1927, pp. 68-85 
(popular article), and D. Rasovsky, , in Seminariim Kondakovianim, 
vii, 1935, pp. 1-18 (to be continued) with a very good European biblio- 
graphy [part ii, ibid., viii, 1936, pp. 19-40]. 

The name Khifshdkh<.Khifchdkh, Qipchaq is already attested in I.Kh., 
31. The Russians called the Qipchaq Polovtsi (from nonoBbiii “yellowish, 
sallow”) to which name in western languages correspond the terms; Pallidi, 
Falones, Valani, Valwen, &c. This group of names has no correspondence 
in Muslim literature.^ Another name under which the Qipchaq were 
known in the Byzantine empire and Western Europe is Kopavoi, Comani, 
Commani, which is also found in IdrisI, who (perhaps quoting from a 
European source)^ calls the Qipchaq and their land 5 jU 5 (Jaubert’s 

translation, ii, 395, 399, &c.). The identity of all these appellations is clear 
from Rubruquis (Paris, 1839, P- 247): “Commani qui dicuntur Capthat 


* If the Pechenegs lived north of the 
Burtas (f.e. Bulghar) and Baradhas, how 
could they neighbour on the Ghuz along 
the Volga, unless under Atil we have to 
understand the Kama ? But this surmise 
would create new difficulties. According 
to Mas'udi, Tanhih, i(iQ, the operation 
zone of the Pechenegs extended (at some 
time ?) down to the Aral Sea. 

^ But v.i., p. 317, Barthold’s interpre- 
tation of Sdrl. 


^ One must, however, keep in mind 
the still insufficiently explained names 
(or which Gardizi quotes 

on the road to the Kimak (see note to 
§18) and (variants and 

bT" by Rashid al-dln, ed. 

B^rdzine, Trufi?! V.O., vii, i6a, as the 
name of the tenth tribe of the Uyghurs, 
cf. Marquart, Komanen, and 58. 
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[*Qipcliaq]; a Teutonicis vero dicuntur Valani [read : Falani] et provincia 
Valania [read: Falania].” The origin of the names Coman- jQoman remains 
dark (cf. note to § 14, i.). The name oj^ (still suspect!) to which Marquart 
attaches such an exceptional importance might explain the Magyar form 
Klin but it does not account for Qoman. Even without taking dy into con- 
sideration we can imagine the derivation of Magyar Kiln from Qoman but 
there is no explanation for the expansion of an earlier '*Qun into Qoman^ 
simultaneously with its supposed survival (?) as Kun in Magyar. 

Like the Khirkhi2, Kimak, and RQs the Khifchakh are represented in 
our source as living in the immediate neighbourhood of the Northern 
Uninhabited Lands. To their south^ are placed the Turkish Pechenegs. 
Our source (§ 6, 44.) adds that the Rus river (Volga above its junction 
with Kama?) skirted the Khifchakh confines.^ Were then the Qipchaq 
imagined to live down-stream from the RQs on the left bank of the upper 
course of the Volga? This, however, would be an entirely imaginary 
construction due exclusively to our author, for Gardizi, who uses much 
the same materials, distinctly says that the Khifchaq lived to the east of 
the Pechenegs. Having substituted north iot east our author fitted in the 
peoples into his scheme without much care for the actual situation. 

Gardizi, 82, mentions the Khifchakh as one of the seven tribes of the 
Kimak. Our author seems to refer to a later stage of the Khifchakh 
emancipation: he admits the vassal dependence of their king upon the 
Kimak but considers the Khifchakh as a special tribe, maybe separated from 
the Kimak by the territory called Andar a% Khifchakh. To what an extent 
the form of association of the Qipchaq with the Kimak was changed to- 
wards the end of the eleventh century is witnessed by the quotation from 
Kashghari (iii, 22), ©.5., p. 305, which shows the Yimak, z.e. presumably 
one of the two original clans of the Kimak, as a kind of poor relatives of 
the Qipchaq, In a.d. 13 iS al-Warraq quotes the Yimak as a clan of the 
Qipchaq, cf. Marquart, 157. 

Marquart, 100, must be right in assuming that the Qipchaq first 
profited by the victory of the Ghuz over the Pechenegs. To characterize 
the further succession of nomad tribes in southern Russia suffice it to 
mention^ the following facts: in 1036 Yaroslav of Kiev inflicted the final 
crushing defeat on the Pechenegs. Under 1054 Russian chronicles for the 
first time mention the appearance both of the Torks (= Ghuz) and the 
Polovtsi (= Qipchaq). The former were evidently fleeing under the pres- 
sure of the latter. Henceforth for 170 years up to the Mongol invasion 

* Read: west (?), cf. Gardizi on the only on the right bank of the Volga. 
Pechenegs, w.j., p. 314, line 20. [Or should we read eastern, instead of 

^ On the other hand the northern northern, boundary, cf. supra note i. 
boundary of the Turkish Pechenegs was ^ Here we cannot discuss the migra- 
the mysterious river Rutha (§ 6, 45.) tions farther south and west. See now 
which is not mentioned in connexion Rasovsky, o.c. [The first attack of the 
with the Khifchakh. We may imagine Pechenegs on Kiev is recorded in 
then that, on our author’s Map, the the Russian Chronicle under a.d. 968.] 
Rutha divided the Rus and Pechenegs 
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( a . d . 1224) Qipchaq remained masters of the steppes down to the 
Caucasus. 

Explaining the process of formation of the Qipchaq tribe Marquart 
assumes three gradual stages of its mongoli2ation(?). According to Gardizi 
the Original Kimak separated from the Tatar (following Marquart, o.c,, 95, 
in the seventh century) ; for a second time the Qun, a clan of the Mongolian 
Marqa mentioned in 'Aufi (see note to § 20) put into movement the original 
tribes in the beginning of the nth century, o.c., 55, 57; for a third time 
the foundation of the Qipchaq (in the Yuan-shth: ^Kin cJi^a) state is ex- 
plained by the arrival towards a . d . 1120 of some princes whose original 
habitat was near Jehol in Northern China, ox., 115, 117, 137. Many of 
these facts still need confirmation and their interpretation by Marquart is 
subject to considerable caution (see the reviews of Marquart’s book by 
Pelliot and Barthold and the latter’s Vorlesungen, p. 114). 

It remains to mention here that in 'Aufl’s much discussed passage the 
chain of moves among the nomadic tribes is opened by the invasion of the 
Qun {Q.n) into the Sari land {zamln-i Sdrl). The inhabitants of Sari (ahl-i 
Sdriy press the Ghuz-Tiirkmans and the latter move into the southern 
seats of the Pechenegs (§ 47) . Barthold in his review of Marquart ’s Komanen 
thinks that by Sdrl the Qipchaq are meant, and this hypothesis is cer- 
tainly supported by the fact that the Qipchaq were the people who drove 
before them the Ghuz (Ysbi Ov^oi) and gave their own name (Dasht-i 
Khifchdkh) to the steppes formerly associated with the name of the Ghuzz. 
Barthold even suggests that sdridsari, in Turkish “yellow”, is not an 
unsuitable name for the people known in the west under the names: 
Polovtsi, Pallidi, &c. [One wonders whether the original group of the 
Qipchaq had something to do with the “Yellow” clans of the western T'u- 
chiieh, v.s., § 17.] 

Against Barthold’s hypothesis is the fact that in 'Aufi’s text ahl-i Sdrl 
can only be interpreted as “people of [the territory called] Sari”. However, 
the name of the Sari-'^u could form a connecting link with some “Yellow” 
tribe {v.s,, p. 284, n, 5). Moreover, on the road supposed to lead to the 
Sari-su (notes to § 18) lay the sands called by the Turks {'e.s., p. 315, 
n. 3). Had this latter name anything to do with the Qomans it would pave 
the way to the demonstration that the “people of Sari” were not different 
from the “Qomans” (= Qipchaq). 

§ 22. The Majghari 

Chwolson, Izvestiya . . . Ibn Dasta {t&zd.: Ihn Rusta), pp. 101-23 ; Mar- 
quart, Streifzuge, pp. 27-74 a.nd jpossim; Dietrich, Byzantinische Quellen, 
Index sub verbis: Mazarer, Ungarn; B. Munkacsi, Die Urheimat der 
Ungarn, in Keleti Szemle, vi, 1905, pp. 185-222; Barthold, itl EIi 

J. Nemeth, Hungaria, in Mzik, pp. 92-6; Nemeth Gyula, 

^ The text as it stands does not suggest any leadership of the Qun over the 
people of Sari. 
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A honfoglalo Magyar sag kialakuldsa, Budapest, 1930 (a short resume of 
this important work is La Prehistoire hongroise^ in Nouvelle Revue de Hongrie, 
Budapest, June 1932, pp. 460-8, the communication of which I owe to the 
kindness of the author) ; C. A. Macartney, The Magyars in the Ninth Cen- 
tury, Cambridge, 1930 (a painstaking revision of Byzantine and Oriental 
sources, the latter being used in translations; Gardizi’s text accepted in 
Marquart’s earlier interpretation); J. Moravcsik, Zur Geschichte der 
Onoguren, in Ungar.Jahrbucher, 1930, pp. 53-90. See Map xii. 

The question of the remote Hungarian (Magyar) origins depends chiefly 
on linguistic evidence and more especially on that of loan words in Magyar 
and its cognate idioms. As the nearest of kin to the Magyar are the Voguls 
(on both slopes of the Northern Ural) and the Ostiaks (in the Obi basin), 
it was formerly admitted that the original home of the Magyars must be 
sought in Siberia. So Marquart, Streifauge, 53, located the “Ursitze” of 
the Magyars in “southern Yugria, in the neighbourhood of the Ishim and 
in the Baraba [steppe east of Omsk]”. More usually, following the indica- 
tions of the Muslim authors {v.L), the seats of the early Magyars were placed 
in the neighbourhood of the Volga Bulghars, i.e. near the present-day 
Bashqir territory. Munkacsi in his TJrheimat der Ungarn, p. 212, while 
criticizing these theories took an entirely different view, to wit that the 
region where the Magyar language underwent the influence of the [older] 
Turkish and Caucasian languages^ lay in the northern Caucasus and that 
accordingly this was “das Urgebiet des Bildungsprocesses des Magyaren- 
tums”; and if some Magyars were found near the Volga this must be 
explained by some emigration from the Caucasian home in the northward 
direction. 

Turning now to Muslim sources we must recognize that under Majghari, 
Basjirt, and other similar names^ Arab and Persian authors speak of two 
distinct groups, viz. the Uralian “Bashqirs” (whether Turks or Finno- 
Ugrians) and the Magyars (Hungarians) in their earlier country north of 
the Black Sea. 

According to Prof. Nemeth’s latest researches, the Bashqirs are originally 
a Hungarian tribe, which probably together with the Volga Bulghars had 
migrated from the northern Caucasus northwards, cf. Munkacsi, o.c., 22 1.^ 
The name of the Bashghirs'^ mixed with that of the Hungarians living near 

* For traces of former contact of and migrations of the Magyars are neces- 
the Magyars with the Ossets see now sarily very controversial.] [Cf. Appen- 
Hannes Skold, Die ossetischen Lehn- dix B.] 

warier im Ungarischen, in Lund Uni- ® See their enumeration in Chwolson, 
ocrwYeti N.F., Avd. I, Bd. 20, o.c., 112, and Marquart, Streifauge, 

No. 4, 1925 (where the Magyar-Osset 68-9. 

contacts are placed circa a.d. 600— ^ Moravcsik, o.c., 89, thinks that this 

800). In principle it is hazardous to migration took place simultaneously 
associate the Iranian (i.e. Alan > Osset) with the westward trek of the Onoghun- 
elements in Hungarian exclusively with durs (§ 53) about the middle of the 7th 
the Caucasus for the AlSns once stretched century. 

well to the neighbourhood of the Aral Nemeth explains it as *bdsh-ghur 

Sea. [The theories on the earliest home “Five tribes” [?]. 
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the Black Sea [Mod' eri) resulted in the form: Mojgher. This, together with 
the common origins of the two peoples, led to a situation under which the 
two were indiscriminately called now Bashghird, and now Mojgher. Those 
Hungarians who had travelled from the Caucasus to the north carried 
along with them some Turks, and later became turkicized by other Turks 
coming from Western Siberia. Kashghari considers the Bashqirs as Turks 
speaking a dialect akin to that of the Kimak, but the Dominican Julian who, 
in search of the lost Hungarian tribes, visited the region of the Volga in 
1235 found a “Magna Hungaria” near the “Magna Bulgaria” {i.e. the 
Volga Bulghars). Moreover, some of the clan names of the Hungarians 
mentioned by Constantine Porphyrogenitus (a.d, 948) coincide with those 
of the present-day divisions of the Bashqirs (KovpTovyepfjLarov ~ Hung. 
Kurt~\-Gyarmat=Bzsh.q. Yurmatu; jrei'a;!j;~Hung. Jc?w'=Bashq. Yeney). 
See Nemeth, Magna Hmigaria. 

The clearest and simplest presentation of the case in Muslim sources is 
found in 1 st,, 2253, says; “there are two classes of Basjirt (o^). The 
one is found at the farther end (dkhir) of the Ghuzz behind the Bulghar 
(^ald zahr B.) and they are said to be about 2,000 men* and to be pro- 
tected by impassable thickets {mashdjir); they obey the Bulghar.^ The 
other class of them borders on the Pechenegs ; both they and the Pechenegs 
are Turks and they border on 

Much more entangled is the group of sources represented by I.R., 142, 
GardizI, 98, and BakrI, ed. Rosen, 45, who under the name Majgharl 
mechanically string together the information referring to two different terri- 
tories and most probably derived from different sources (Muslim al-Jarmi, 
Harun b. Yahya, &c., cf. Marquart, Streifziige, 28) as if the Uralian terri- 
tory stretched without interruption down to the Black Sea.'* The intro- 
ductory paragraph (A) of these authors places the Majgharl in the north 


* In the curious legend on the forma- 
tion of the Khirkhiz, Gardizi, 85, says 
that their ancestor after having been 
obliged to leave the court of the Khazar- 
khaqan joined Bashjirt who “was one of 
the Khazar nobles and with 2,000 men 
lived between the Khazars and the 
Kimaks”. 

^ It is possible that I.Kh.’s (p. 31) 
quoted in the series Toghuzghuz- 
Kharlukh - Kimak - Ghuzz - Baja- 

nak - Tiirgish stands for rather 

than for supposed by de Goeje 

and Marquart to represent Chigil. The 
same consideration may apply to 
Mas'udi’s {Miiruj,i, 288): On 

other passages in Mas'udi relative to the 
Magyars see Marquart, Streifziige, and 
our notes to § 53. [In principle I. Kh, 
31, could hardly mention the little- 


known Gaqir, or render Gigil by 
^Gtghirl. 

3 In another passage 1 st., 227, reckons 
from the Pechenegs to the Inner Basjirt 
10 days, and from the latter to Bulghar 
as days. This last distance could only 
refer to the Magyars living north of the 
Black Sea. A parallel term to Basjirt 
al-ddkhil is Bulghar al~ddkhil {i.e. the 
Danubian Bulghar) mentioned in I§t., 
226 (v.i. § 45). In Mongol times the 
Magyars occupying their present seats 
in Hungary were still called cf. 

Juvayni, GMS, i, 22$. 

^ In a convenient form the texts are 
synoptically presented in Macartney, 
O.C., pp. 30 and 42. There are, however, 
some misprints in the translations and 
Gardizi’s text is given without the final 
sentences. 
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between the *Pecheneg [our “Turkish Pecheneg”] country and the Bulghar 
tribe of AsgiljAshM (see § 51). In a later part (B) they describe an extensive 
Majghari territory reaching down to the Black Sea. However, in a more 
detailed description of this southern country the three authors disagree. 
I.R. and GardizI (B i) place the Majghari between two large rivers disem- 
boguing into the Rum Sea, and in connexion with this land Gardizi par- 
ticularly names the peoples N.nd.r and M.rddt. On the other hand, Bakri 
(B 2) says nothing about the rivers and as the neighbours of the Majghari 
quotes the and undoubtedly connected with the Caucasus, cf. 
notes to § 50, 4.^ Contrary to Marquart^ I am inclined to think that, even 
supposing that I.R. (B i a) has in view the home of the Magyars near 

the Azov see, Gardizi (B i b) refers to the ^AreXKovlnv stage of Magyar pere- 
grinations when, expelled by the Pechenegs (a.d. 889), they spent some 
years in the region of the five great rivers emptying themselves into the 
north-western corner of the Black Sea, cf. Const. Porph., chap. 38, v.s., 
p. 313, note 3. 

[Additional note. Only in Gardizi and in the H.-A. we find traces of 
the additional source (B 1 h) to which we can assign our details on the 
southern (^western) frontier of the Magyars, as well as on the V.n.nd.r 
(§ 53)) Mirvat (§ 46), and perhaps the “Christianized Slavs” (§ 42, 17,), The 
source must originally belong to the very last years of the ninth century. 
It has nothing to do with Muslim b. Abi Muslim al-Jarmi (see notes to 
§ 42) and one particular detail is in favour of its association with the name 
of Harun b. Yahya (see note to § 42, 17.).] 

The best introduction to our text is Gardizi’s passage which is not only 
illustrative for the tradition (B i) but which also contains details (B i b) on the 
neighbours of the Majghari found nowhere else except in the H.-A. Our 
literal translation follows the text as edited by Barthold, p. 98 (after the 
Oxford MS.) with the addition of some insignificant variants found in the 
Cambridge copy (marked C.): “Between the Bulkar [read as in I.R. and 
Bakri: *Pecheneg, cf. also § 6,45.] country and that of the Asgil who are also 
of the Bulkar lie the frontiers of the Majghari They are a class of Turks 
and their salar (has) 20,000 horse. They call this salar k.nda and this is the 
name of their greater king, (whereas) the salar who makes the appointments 
{shughlhd khwdnad) is called and the Majghari do whatever he orders 
them. They possess a wide plain all covered with grass. Their country is 
100 farsakhs by 100 farsakhs. Their country adjoins the Rum Sea into 
which flow two large rivers [instead of ijj j' read: ^ jj ji] and 

they live between these two streams [ji] ol' o\f) when (C. oy^) 
winter comes those who had gone far from the river [jayhiin) come 

7 Cf. also Mas'udi, v.i., notes to § 53. ^ This definition of the territory has 

* Marquart’s attempt to identify these in view the northern Majghari, i.e. the 
two pairs of names pp. 176 Bashqirs (item A). The rest of the 

and 496) has been followed by the later passage seems all to refer to the real 
writers though Marquart himself finally Magyars (item B). 
changed his opinion (see notes to § S3). 
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near to it and stay there in winter. They catch fish and live on them. 
And [with regard to] the river (jayhUn) 'which is to their left [we must 
add that] towards the Saqlab (country) there is a tribe of Rum who are 
all Christians. They are called N.nd.r. They are more numerous than 
the Majgharl but weaker than they. And of these two jayhiins the 
one is called Atil (Jri) and the other DQba (Iji) and when the Majgharl 
are on the bank of the river they see the N.nd.rians. Above (zabar; 
C. zir: ‘below’) these N.nd.rians on the bank of the river stands a large 
mountain and a water rises (from it) and flows on its side. Behind this 
mountain a nation of Christians is found whom they call M.rdat. 
Between them and the N.nd.r there is a distance of 10 days. They are a 
numerous nation. Their clothes resemble those of the Arabs and consist 
of a turban, a shirt, and a coat (jubba). They have cultivation and possess 
vines (razan; in C. the text is slightly disturbed). Their water flows on 
the surface and they have no underground canals {kdrtz). And it is reported 
that they are more in number than the Rum. They are a separate nation. 
Most of their commerce is with the Arabs. And that (other) river which is 
on the right of the Majgharl flows to the Saqlab and thence to the Khazar 
lands and that river is the largest of the two {‘oa an rud az m har dii rud 
buzurgtar~ast). The country of the Majgharl is all trees and marshes 
(abgtr ‘lakes’ ?) and the soil is damp. They always vanquish the Saqlab 
and constantly impose tribute on them and treat them as their slaves. The 
Majgharl are fire-worshippers and raid the Saqlab and Rus and bring 
captives {barda) from them. They take them to Rum for sale.^ These 
Majgharl are handsome and pleasant looking. They dress in satin (dtbd). 
Their arms are embellished with silver and gold (instead of j 

j3 read: j ^*). They constantly go to sack the Saqlab 

and from the Majgharl to the Saqlab there is a distance of ten days.”^ 

The crucial point is the identification of the two rivers which GardizI, 
perhaps misunderstanding the Arabic original (cf. I.R., 142) but following 
a regular Persian usage, calls in the sense of “a large river”. The 

author distinctly starts on his location of the N.nd.r from the river flowing 
“on the left” of the Majgharl, i.e. evidently on their west, because the 
peoples living beyond it lived in the direction of the Saqlab, one of the 
westernmost peoples of Eastern Europe (§ 43). This makes it evident 
that the river l is one of the rivers of the north-western corner of the 
Black Sea, and probably Barthold was right in restoring in his text 
(Dund, “Danube”) instead of As regards the river flowing '* to the 


* I.R., 143, mentions as the 
point where the Majgharl slave-traders 
were met by the Byzantine merchants. 
If this place (cf. § 3, 6. and 8. and § 42 

1 5 .) is Kerch (at the entrance of the 
Azov sea) there is an indirect indication 
that I.R. still referred to the Lebedia 
home of the Magyars. 


A I.R., 143, quotes the distance of 
10 days between the Pechenegs and 
Slavs and, ibid., 142, records the Ma- 
gyar attacks only on the Slavs. Gardizi’s 
variants may reflect an influence of his 
special “N,nd.r-M.rdat” source (B i b). 

^ The Khazar king’s letter (which 
also mentions the name V.n.nt.r, cf. § 46) 
positively applies the name RwndjDwnd 


Y 
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right” of the Majghari, the mention of the Khazars shows that it must be 
sought in the eastern part of the southern Russian plain. Marquart, 
Streifoiige, 33, quotes the Hungarian chronicler Simon de Keza according 
to whom the Hungarians called the Don Etiil.^ This may be a hint for the 
identification of Gardizi’s Atil which at this place cannot apply to the Volga 
held at that time by the Khazars. More than this, the Khazars at the zenith 
of their power controlled the steppes up to Kiev, and so historically even 
the Dniepr would suit the condition of flowing from the Slavs to the 
Khazar lands. The name atil was certainly employed in a general sense as 
is shown by the term ’AtcAkovIov explained as “(the land) between the 
rivers”, see Marquart, Streifzuge, 33. If the element kov^ov corresponds to 
Magyar koz, koze “terra intermedia”, the first element is undoubtedly atil 
taken in the sense of a river (cf. jayhun)? As Const. Porph., chap. 38, 
enumerates the five rivers of Atelkuzu we know that the latter comprised 
the space between the Dniepr and the Sereth. Might Gardizi’s Atil 
perhaps be an echo of the term Atelkuzu 

Coming now to the H.-A. we see that its author with regard to the 
Majghari territory followed exclusively the tradition A and entirely dis- 
regarded the tradition B. He places the Majghari near the Ural mountains 
as the last territory in the series of the northern Turkish lands (§§ 18-32, 
east to west: Kimak, Ghuz, Turkish Pechenegs, Khifchakh, Majghari). 
This disposition of chapters is still more significant in view of the fact that 
the southern territories of Eastern Europe (§§ 43-9) are described in an 
opposite direction (west to east: Saqlab, Rus, Inner Bulghars, Mirvat, 
Khazarian Pechenegs, Alan, Sarir) and that the two series of countries are 
even separated by an intermediary zone of countries (§§ 50-3) enumerated 
in a sort oi bustrophedon east to west: Khazar, Burtas, Baradhas, and 
V.n.nd.r. Cf. Map xii. 

Our author undoubtedly represents the same tradition as I.R., Gardizi, 
and Bakri, and in his sources certainly the two different Majghari homes 
were found. As in § 22 he proposes to describe the Bashqir country (A), the 
question is what he has done with the residue of information relative to the 
Magyars (B)? In the immediate neighbourhood of the Magyar territory 
Gardizi mentions the people N.nd.r screened by a mountain from another 
people M.rddt. These peoples are also described in our text: the Majghari 


to the Danube, cf. Kokovtsov, o.c., pp. 
75 and 92, but this document is suspect. 

* Cf. I.Kh., 54, on the Tanais, “the 
river of the Saqaliba” which the Rus 
merchants follow before reaching the 
Khazar capital. 

^ See in Volga-Turkish dialects, 
Yayiq-itili, Vdtkd-itili, Aq-idil, &c. Cf. 
Marquart in Ungar. Jahrb., xxli, iQsp, 
p. 96. [The word is said to be of 
Chuvash (<BuIgh§r) origin.] 

^ li Dubd is the Danube and Atil the 


Dniepr (or even the Don) it is difficult 
to call the eastern river the larger of the 
two. One could perhaps imagine that 
in the original Muslim report based on 
Byzantine sources ^Diind as a more 
familiar name stood for its less known 
affluent Sereth, cf. a similar confusion 
of an affluent with the principal river in 
§ 6, 13. [I.R., 142, only says that “one 
of the two rivers is larger than the 
Jayhun”, which gives a better sense. 
Cf. 'Aufi, p. 324.] 
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are the northern neighbours of the V.n.nd.r (§ 53) and the Mirvdt (§ 46) 
live south of the V.n.nd.r mountain. Consequently the order of enumera- 
tion of the peoples is maintained, but the starting-point being different, the 
Majgharl, V.n.nd.r, and Min^at are disposed in a north-to-south direction, 
so that, instead of the Majghari, the Mirvat come to be the maritime people 
on the northern coast of the Black Sea. This basic error^ will be especially 
considered in the notes to §§ 53 and 46. See sketch on p. 440. 

Having ignored the southern Magyars our author transferred to the 
inhabitants of the northern territory all the characteristics found in the 
sources with regard to the “Majghari” and as a matter of fact belonging 
mostly to the southern Magyars. 

Population: 20,000, as in I.R. and Gardizi. 

Country: 150x110 farsakhs; Gardizi and Bakri: 100x100 farsakhs; 
I.R.: “extensive country”. 

The King’s name: (read: I.R. and Gardizi, principal king, 

but dsr real administrative chief; Bakri, title 

The Majghari live on fish. Ditto in Gardizi, but I.R. and Gardizi more 
decisively say that they are fishermen [an important feature for the inhabi- 
tants of the region of great rivers]. 

Rich but vile (?) [not found elsewhere; does the last trait refer to the 
northern Majghari ?] . 

Trees and waters, as in I.R. and Gardizi. 

Good-looking, as in Gardizi. 

Victorious wars against “infidel” neighbours. I.R.: dominate over the 
Slavs (several details on slave trade) ; Gardizi: raid the Slavs and Rhs. 

Apart from the general epitomizing tendency of our author one seems to 
discover on his part a desire to smoothe the details not tallying with his 
general conception (cf. the point on enemies and perhaps fishing).^ As 
regards the name of the king, the form oJti- is explained by the confusion 
of the final » with l. The name is certainly aW *Jula, cf. Const. Porph., 
chap. 40, pp. 174-5: FvXds and Hungarian Gyula. Our author omits the 
name of the chief of executive power k.nda for which Const. Porph. 
strangely gives Kapyds (perhaps: Kapyav-). The title as it stands in Muslim 
sources may be connected with that of the dignitary who occupied the 
third place in the Khazar hierarchy: oliU- jxf (^‘k.nd.r khaqan” or “the 

* On its disturbing influence, cf. note not say a word on the presence of this 
to § 6, 45. people near the Black sea, goes halfway 

^ It is true that the Rus are mentioned in placing the Magyars somewhere near 
as the western and northern neighbours the Oka ( ?) and imagining that this 
of the Majghari. In § 6, 45. the river territory zvas connected with the Urals. 
Ruta rises strangely from a mountain One of the western sources of the Oka 
situated between the Majghari, the Rus, is called Ugra ( = Hungarian'.). Accord- 
and the Pechenegs (cf . notes to §§ 30, 47 ing to N. P. Barsov, Ocherk russkoy 
and S3 on the supposed seats of this Warsaw 1885, p. 341, 

people on the right bank of the Volga). Ugra lay on the road connecting the 
[This is a hint at some non- Uralian seats Dniepr with the Volga.] See Map xii. 
of the Magyars but our author, who does 
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khaqan’s kmd.r^'}), Yaqiit, ii, 436-40 (after Ibn Fadlan). Munkdcsi, in 
Keleti Ssemle, x, 1909, pp. 179-80, compares it with kundilkundu which 
the Altai Turks in quite recent times used to give to their dignitary next 
in rank to their ruler {zaysan)} 

[Additional note. In his Streifziige, 161, i64,Marquart, misled by the idea 
that the two pairs of names “N.nd.r and M.rddt” and “ Twlds and *Aughaz” 
were identical (cf. § 50, 4.) came to the conclusion that the river \) ji was 
“Kuban”. In Komanen, 99, Marquart was less categorical and wrote with 
reference to our (which he found in Toumansky’s translation, Zap., 
X, 1897): “Auf die Frage, welcher Fluss unter dem Ijj zu verstehen ist, 
gehe ich hier nicht ein. . . , Die Erorterung dieser Frage, welche bekannt- 
lich fiir die Bestimmung der alteren Wohnsitze der Magyaren von grosser 
Wichtigkeit ist, ist zwecklos, so lange die Parallelberichte des Muham- 
mad-i 'Aufi und der Hudud al- Alain nicht veroffentlicht sind.” 

We have commented on the identity of the names Duba/Ruta/Rutha 
(§ 6, 45.) as resulting from the comparison of the H.-A. with the other 
sources and may add that 'Aufi does not contain any important new data 
on the subject. Here is the passage on the Magyars (mis-spelt a jka) accord- 
ing to Brit. Mus., Or. 2676, fol. 67V.). 'Aufi first quotes the well-known 
data on the vastness of the Magyars’ country (100 X 100 farsakhs), on their 
20,000 horse and on the ra’is called K.nda, adding that the Magyars own 
tents {khargdh) and wander with their herds. Then he goes on: 


b (j,’^ ji ji ji 

(jj_i ji uky 


01:5^ 


^ ^ o i ^ *Xi II Ij L ^ ^ ^ i a.4 0 1 b \ j 

Ij cybpr j Their lands adjoins the Rum 

[= Black] sea. The haunts of this people are on the banks of two rivers 
(daryd) of which the one is called W.fd and the other A til both' being 
larger than the Jayhun. Between them and the Saqlab goes on a perpetual 
war about religion and they are constantly victorious over the (Slavs), and 
taking prisoners from them carry them to Rum and sell them. They are 
continuously in possession of great wealth on account (of this) trade.”] 


§23. Khorasan 

Tomaschek, Zur historischen Topographie von Persian, I : Die Strassenzuge 
der Tabula Peutingeriana, in Sitz. WAW, cii. Heft i, 1883, pp. 213-89; 
Marquart, Erdnhhr, pp. 47-94 (additions in the author’s Armenische 
Streifen in Huschardzan {Festschrift . . . der Mechitaristen-Kongregation), 

* In the Shdh-nama, ed. Mohl, iii, 76, same title. Under § 18 the name was 
179, igo, Sicc., K.nd.r is the name of a tentatively restored as *Kcindur-tagM, 
Saqlab hero fighting in the Turanian in view of the name of the river Kdngir. 
army on the right hand of the khaqan. But should the analogy be sacrificed, 
[The name of the mountain the simplest restoration would be per- 

(§ S, 12.) may be connected with the haps Kandd’ur, v.s., p. 308, n. i.] 
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Wien, 1911, pp. 301-2; Barthold, Obzor, pp. 4-76; Le Strange, The Lands ^ 
PP* 352-63, 382-432 and Map; Barthold, Irrigation, pp. 37-71 ; Her2feld, 
Khorasdti, Denkmalsgeogr. Studien z. Kidturgesch. des Islam in Iran, in Der 
Islam, 1921, xi, pp. 107-74, Map. See i : 2,000,000 Map of Persia. 

The influence of the BalkhI tradition (as represented by 1st.) is apparent 
in this chapter, but numerous details are also common with Maq.^ who 
undoubtedly used Jayhani. Several details find parallels in Ya'qilbi’s short 
but graphic description of Khorasan, EGA, vii, I.R., and Birunl’s Canon. 
The interdependence of the authors is difficult to trace in view of the 
absence of preparatory works on the EGA and interpolations in different 
MSS. Very original is the description of Guzgan, whose ruler was our 
author’s patron (see notes to § i). 

In the introductory paragraph the bearings of the frontiers are displaced 
as if the north-east were taken for the north. In this our author follows 
253. By the former kings of Khorasan (who unlike the Samanids 
did not rule over Transoxiana) the Tahirids and Saffarids are meant. 
Among the products of Khorasan, gold was found in Gharchistan and 
Badakhshan, and silver in Panjhir, cf. Maq., 326. 

1 st., 253, counts in Khorasan 4 great provinces : Nishaptir, Marv, Harat, 
and Balkh, and 16 smaller ones (Maq,, 295 and 301&, goes his own way). 
Our author’s description of the four provinces proceeds from west to east. 
1,-8. Nishaptir; 9.-12. Bavard and Tus; 13. -19. Kuhistan; 20.-34. Harat; 
35.-36. Gharchistan; 37.-45. Marv; 46.-66. Guzgan (the author’s own 
country); 67.-77. Balkh and Tukharistan; 78.-80. region of Bamiyan, In 
the east the description of the Balkh province stops short of Badakhshan 
which comes under § 24, 24. The still more outlying Vakhan is described 
under Khuttalan (§ 26, 1,-18.) partly following Ist., 253, who joins Vakh- 
khan to Khuttai though he describes Khuttal under Khorasan, p. 279. 

Very notable is the author’s tendency to give the names their true 
Iranian form as is also the case in the Persian translation of 1 st. 

I. The province of Nishdpur 

I. Our author agrees with I.R., 171, who also counts in Nishaptir 13 
rustaqs and 4 “quarters” {arbd^), whereas Maq., 300, has 12 rustaqs and 
4 khdna (khdndt).^ 

For 1.-5., 7. cf. 1 st., 256-7. As regards 8. 1 st. also gives Khtijan but 
Jarmagan and Sibinagan have a parallel only in Maq., 300 Z (MS. C) who 
under the dependencies of Nasa mentions “Isfinaqan, Jarmaqan, Afrava, 
and Sharistana”. Under § 6, 50. Ustuva (the district of Khtijan >Quchan, 
ancient Aaravrjv't]) and Jarmagan are mentioned on the Hirand (Atrak) 
river .3 Consequently Sibinagan and Ravini, coupled with them in our 8., 

^ Especially with the Constantinople sions, such as Sunni-khana, 'Arab- 
MS. C which contains numerous addi- khana may be a trace of the ancient 
tions. khdndt. 

* The present-day Khorasanian divi- A V.s., p. 29. 
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ought to be looked for in the same direction. However, Ravini is probably 
identical with Khan Ravan (var. Ravin'i) which 1 st., 257 and 284, mentions 
at one marhala from Neshaptir on the road to Isfara’in, and which must 
correspond to Maq., 300, Rivand {^Revmd) mentioned as one of the four 
khdndt of Abarshahr (= Nishapur). The famous fire temple of Burzin- 
Mihr according to the Bundahishn, xii, 18, stood on the Revand mountain 
which in a larger sense may refer to the Binaltid range separating NishapQr 
from Ttis, see Hoffmann, Aussiige aus syrischen Akten, 1880, pp. 290-1. 
6. Jajarm is also found in Maq., 300, but not in 1 st. 

9. 10. 12. Now in ruins. The town Nasa lay near the village of Bagir 
(Bajgir?), west of 'Ashqabad. Bavard lay near the present villages of 
Abivard, at 8 Km. west of the Qahqa station of the Transcaspian railway. 
Mayhana, now Me’dna, lay between the Dushak station and Sarakhs, to 
the west of Chahcha. Maq., 300/, alone mentions Ribat-Mahna. See 
Barthold, Irrigation, 37, 41, Semenov, Po Zakaspiyskim razvalinam (“Along 
the ruined sites of Transcaspia”), Tashkent 1928, and Semenov and others, 
Rremosti Ahiverdskago rayona (“Antiquities of Abivard”), Tashkent 1931 ; 
Minorsky, Nasd and Edvard in El. According to Isidore of Charax royal 
Parthian graves [BaoiXinal ratf^al) lay in Niad. Recent excavations, south- 
east of Bagir, brought to light a building with strong columns of good 
craftsmanship and a temple by a vast central square (Russian newspapers 
of the end of July 1934). Later in the year (November 1934) a large build- 
ing covered on the outside with sculptures of human beings, animals, &c. 
was discovered. Still later (May 1935) a towerlike construction with a 
staircase (formerly crowned by a statue) was unearthed. 

II. Tus, see Minorsky, Tus in El. 1 st., 257; Radhagan (now Radkan), 
Tabaran, Buzdightir, and Niiqan. B.nvadha may be a dialectic form of 
Junawidh {^Gundvidh) which Maq., 300/, mentions among the minbars 
of Tus (cf. Persian gunjishkjbunjishk). This town is different from 13. 
According to the Tdrikh-i Junabid lies between Tus and Mashhad. 

Maq. also mentions among the produce stone kettles (birdm) and trouser- 
cords. 

la. Kdhistdn. 

13.-19. Kuhistan, i.e. the region lying south of Nishapur, towards 
Sistan. See Le Strange, o.c,, pp. 352-63 and Map viii. Administrative 
limits between Nishapur and Kuhistan were certainly confused. In 1 st., 
256, 273-4, the arrangement is different. Of the places mentioned under 
13, 1 st. speaks of Turshiz and Kundur under Nishapur, p. 256, and of 
Bunabidh (Maq., ^09: Jundbid, var. MS. C., B.ndbid, now Gunabad) and 
Kurl under Kuhistan, p. 273. In our text Kurl is repeated under 16, 
Instead of Tabasayn (under 15.) it would have been better to mention only 
one Tabas (the so-called Tabas al-Tamr, ox Tabas-i Gilaki called after 
Gllaki b, Muhammad, ra’is of Tabas, see Nasir-i Khusrau, Safar-nama, 
ed. Schefer, p. 94) and let it be followed by 16. and 18. after which ought 
to come 17. Tabas-i Masinan (or Tabas al-'unndb). Under 19. are grouped 
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the places lying in the north-eastern part of Ktihistan towards Harat,’^ cf. 
1st., 256 (Buzajan, Jaymand, Saltimak, &c.). 14., 15., and 18. are des- 
cribed entirely after 1 st., 274 (where the last name is spelt Khausbd 
^Khosp). 

11 . Province of Har at. 

30 . Description of Hare (Harat) chiefly based on 1 st., 264-7. The 
expression which our author uses wdth regard to the mosque abadhantar 
ba-mardum az hama exactly corresponds to Ist.’s laysa masjidun dfnarii 
bil-nds, &c. Among the products Maq., 324, does not mention manna. 
To Harat belong 28. and 34. (details copied from 1 st., 266). 

21. -23. Btishanj as in 1 st., 268 (who mentions '<zr'«r-trees, but not the 
antidote plant). Nushagan is hardly a mis-spelling of 19. Biizhagrui? 

24.-27. Badghls, closely following 1 st., 26S-9 (Kabrun [*Kdhi7?i\, 
Khujistan, Jabal al-fidda). Katun (?) must be Kfilvun (Maq., 298^: 
variants Kabrun, Kdlvun ,Kdlyun) which is often mentioned in the Tdbaqdt-i 
Ndsiri, cf. Raverty’s index under Kal-yun. Badhghis was the residence of 
Nizak Tarkhan, the famous opponent of the Arabs who was said to be 
a Hephtalite (Haytal); therefore Yaqut, i, 461, calls Badghis ddr jnajnlakat 
al-Haydtila, see in great detail in Marquart, 39-43. 

29. 1 st., 267; Asfuzar with the towns Adraskar (also in Maq., 298, now 
Adraskand), Kavaran, Kushk (var. Kiisd), and Kavashan; the area of the 
district is 3 marhalas by i marhala ; the Kliarijites only in the Kashkan ward. 

30. Sarakhs as in 1 st., 272. On the Khushkarud see interesting details 
in I.R., 173, who says that it reaches a place called al-Ajma, lying towards 
Abivard (ajama “wood, thicket”?). Marquart, Wehrot, 5-7, identifies it 
with the river Sind mentioned in the Bundahishn, xx, 30, of which the name 
was misread in Firdausi as (see note to § 3, 27.). 

31. -33. Ganj-rustaq lay towards Marvarudh, cf. 1 st., 269. 31. On Babn, 
cf. Yaqut, i, 764, who personally visited it and calls it Bahia and Babn. 
33. Baghshur, according to § 5, 9 B c., was separated from Marvarudh by 
a mountain. The detail on the wells may explain the name baghshur which, 
according to Vullers, i, 25, means; “a pool of salt water” {gav4 db-i shur), 
see another place of this (?) name in China, § 9, 4. According to Wassaf, 
in Mongol days the Khorasanian Baghshur was called Mori Shibiirghdn 
(the first element [in Mongol “horse”] still survives in QaVa-yi Maur, the 
name of the Russian railway station near which BaghshQr was situated), 
cf. Barthold, Irrigation, 64. 

35., 36. jst., 271: Gharj al-shdr with two towns Bashin {Armenian 
Geography: Abzhin) and Shurmln. Geographically Gharchistan corres- 
ponds to the present-day Firuz-kuh. The shdrs were faithful vassals of 
the Samanids. Later they submitted to Mahmud and in 389 H. (25 years 
after the composition of the H.-A.) 'Utbi, the author of the Tdrikh~i 
Yamlnl was sent to receive their oath of allegiance. He speaks favourably 

^ Puchagan (cf. Le Strange, o.c., ssy), Tdrlkh-i Nadiri, in connexion with the 
Sangan, &c. are mentioned in the operations of 1141 and 1143 h. 
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of the old shar Abu Nasr b, Muhammad and of his son Shah Muhammad, 
but finally in 403/1012 Gharchistan was annexed by Mahmud, 'Utbi- 
Manlni, ii, 133 and 146 (Persian transL, 337-41). Cf. L. Dames, Gharcistdn 
in El, M. Nazim, ox., 60-2. A part of Gharchistan was in vassal depen- 
dence upon Gtizgan {vd. 47). 

111 . Province of Marv. 

37.-45. Province of Marv. See V. A. Zhukovsky, Razvalini starago 
Merva (“Ruins of the Old Merv”), SPb., 1894 (a very complete survey of 
sources and archeological description) supplemented by Barthold in his 
article K istorii Merva, in Zap. xix/i, 1909, pp. 115-38, cf, also Barthold, 
Irrigation, ch-.Y : Murghab,pp. 47-71. Zhukovsky, p. 21, quotes theH.-^^. 

37.-39. District of Marvarudh, cf. 1 st., pp. 269-70. The spelling i jj, 
(fMarrodh) confirms the Armenian form Mrot and the nisba Marrudht, 
Marquart, Erdnsahr, 75. On 38. MarvarOd see Barthold, Merverrud in 
ZVO, xiv, 1901, 028-032 (the author, on the strength of Qudama, 209, 
locates it at Bala-Murghab rather than at Maruchaq in view of the better 
climate of Bala-Murghab), cf. Barthold, Obzor, 25, Le Strange, ox., 404. 

40.-45. On Marv-i Shahijan see in great detail V. A, Zhukovsky, o.c., 
where the H.-^A. is also quoted, p. 21. Our author follows 1 st., 258-63, but 
adds some details (e.g. the products). 

40. Barakdiz, according to Sam'am, was the original name of the village 
of Qarinayn (so surnamed on account of its being reckoned now to Marv 
and now to Marvarrudh, Zhukovsky, o.c., 41.). Qarinayn was situated on 
the left bank of the river near the present day Imam-Baba railway station. 
Opposite it, on the right bank, stood *Logar mentioned in § 6, 26,, cf. Maq., 
2gg, Laukar, and Yaqtlt, iv, 370. By Bih-Afaridhi is evidently meant 
the followers of Bihafaridh b. Mahfarvardin, who tried to reform the 
Zoroastrian faith but at the instigation of the mobads was put to death by 
Abu Muslim {circa a . d . 750), see Houtsma, Bik’dfrtd, in WZKM, iii, 30-8 ; 
Barthold, Turkestan, 194, note 7. Qudama, 209, also speaks of the majus 
in Qarinayn whom he calls ofj 41. Girang, 1 st,, 263, Jiranj, 

though a pun in Anvari’s satire presupposes the pronunciation klrang.^ 43, 
1st., 263, Sinj, but Maq., 299, dlL. 44. Maq., 312, says that outside 
Dandanaqan stood a ribat. 45. 1 st., 263, mentions Kushmayhan, Bashan 
(^Pdshdn), Sausaqan, (Yaqut, iii, 245 ; Shavashkdn) and p. 261, Zarq (with 
a water-divide). M.sf.ri is a popular name for Hurmuzfarra, Sam'am in 
Zhukovsky, o.c,, 42 ; Masfara. Shabirinji, a village at 3 farsakhs from Marv, 
ibid. 47, and Yaqut, iii, 225 : Shahbirinj. 

Ilia. Guzgdndn. 

46.-71. Guzganan (in Arabic See Ya'qilbi, BG. 4 , vii, 287; 1st., 

270-1 ; I.H., 321-2 (criticises the conservatism of the inhabitants of Paryab) ; 

7 Ifabbadhdka! qddi-yi Kirang (?), B.ag~i u ham-chu shdkh~i dhti sakht, 

An-ki ddrad si~sang-i khdrd nang. Bikhash az mubkami chu shdkh-i dU 

rakht. 
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Maq., 298 (quotes among the towns jjjj or j otherwise unknown) ; cf. 
Marquart, Eransahr, 80, R, Hartmann, pj tisdjdn in El, and Barthold, 
Preface, v.s., pp. 4-6. In the first place this principality occupied the area 


Map viii 



between Marv and Balkh watered by two rivers, now called Ab-i Qaysar 
and Ab-i Safid, which rise on the northern face of Band-i Turkistan and 
disappear in the sands a long distance short of the Oxus towards which 
they flow. Yahudhan and Paryab stood on the two different branches of the 
Ab-i Qaysar (so spelt in Isfizari, Zap., xiv, 028-032), and Ankhudh on their 
joint course; Anbar and Ushburqan stood on the Ab-i Safid. Moreover, 
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in the south the sway of the king of Guzganan extended over some 
places situated on the upper course of the Marvarud (Murghab) to the east 
of Gharchistan, and over the locality of Ribat-i karvan 63.). On the 
contrary, our author’s assertion that Guzganan reached the “limits” of 
Bamiyan (§ 23, 78.)* and that the amir of GhQr drew his force from the king 
of Guzganan (§ 24, i .) can hardly be taken a la lettre. His statement that 
the frontier of Guzganan extended to the extreme limits of Ghur and 
marched with the boundary of Bust must refer only to some vague feudal 
suzerainty (based, perhaps, on the reception of presents from Ghur). On 
the produce of Guzganan our author speaks twice under 46. and 51. Our 
47.-5 1. 63. (and probably 64. and 65.) enumerate the southern dependen- 
cies of Guzganan, while 53.-62., 64., and 65. describe the localities in the 
drainage area of its two principal rivers. 

[Additional note. An interesting question is the relation between Guzgdn 
(yGozgdn or Gozagdn) and Gozbon mentioned in the Armenian Geography 
(eighth century). The meaning of Gozgdn is obviously “walnut-trees” and 
for the moment we know of no ancient tribal name that might have ac- 
counted for a more remote origin of the name. As to Gosbon CGozbun) 
it was my lamented master R. von Stackelberg’s merit. Die iranische 
Schutzensage, ZDMG, 1904, pp. 853-8, to have established the reading of 
the name [cf. Marquart, Erdnsahr, 9, 93, 138, corrected in Huschardzany 
p. 31, mAWehroty pp. 14-15] and to have connected it with the legend of 
the mighty Aryan archer Arish (Avestan awih) who shot an arrow to fix 
the frontier between Iran and TQran. 

The event is briefly alluded to in Yak, 8, 6, where the shaft flies from 
the mountain Aryd-xsuda to the mountain Xvanvant, both still obscure.^ 
In Muslim times it was admitted that Arish stood somewhere in Mazan- 
daran (Ruyan, § 33, 15., or Sari, § 33, 9.) but there was a considerable 
divergence of opinion about the exact spot which the shaft struck, reflecting 
the important political interests at issue and the historical fluctuations of the 
eastern frontier. 

According to Tabari, i, 435-6, the arrow reached the river of Balkh. 
Tha' alibi, ed. Zotenberg, p. 133, reports that it was about to fall in Badh- 
ghls but an angel carried it on to a place near Khulm (§ 23, 68.) called 
which name Stackelberg restored as *^>.3 J' Gozbun. Biruni, Chroitology, 
220, places the goaP at the farthest end of Khorasan, between .•ly(?) 
and ul:.»j^(.^). The latter name was improved by Stackelberg as 
but I should rather restore it as * 61 . 1 ) lb (J could have been mis-read into 
a longish v.i., p. 340), and take the impossible for jU-y which lies 
upstream from Talaqan, whereas, between Talaqan and Farkhar, a tribu- 
tary joins the river from the east and along it lies the small district of 
Gulfagan separated by a col from the basin of the Badhakhshan rivers 

V.i. 47. (additional note). however, is contrary to all the later 

® Herzfeld, Mitt, aus Iran, iijz, : tradition. 

1930, PP* S3-4, transfers the exploit to ^ “The root of a walnut-tree” 
western Persia (Pataq-Alvand), which, shajarat al-jauz). 
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(Kishm flowing into the Kokcha). This is really the easternmost point of 
Tukharistan (comprised in Khorasan)for Badhakhshan was often considered 
as a district of its own {y.i., § 24, 24.). It is possible that some confusion 
was provoked by the existence of two Tdlaqan, the one just mentioned in 
Tukharistan (§ 23, 76,) and the other lying on the western threshold of 
Guzgan (§ 23, 52.). 

Finally Gurgani in his Vts-u Rcimm, ed. M. Minovi, 1935, p. 366, and 
^ahir al-din, ed. Dorn, p. 18, place the limit of Arish’s exploit near Marv, 
i.e, more or less in the neighbourhood of Guzgan. 

In the light of these data, we shall now' consider the two relev'ant pas- 
sages of the Armenian Geography. In the first, Gosbon concludes the list 
of the districts of Khorasan, which may merely reflect the general tendency 
of the legend. Secondly, in the free paraphrasis of Ptolemy’s chapter on 
’’Apeia (vi, cap. 17) the author winds up by saying that the Persians call this 
region Khorasan and reckon to it the provinces of Korns (Kumish), Vrkan 
(Gurgan), Aprsahr (Nishapur), Mrv (Marv), Mrot (Maiwarudh), Hrev 
(Harat), Kadsan (cf. the present-day Kadis in Badhghls), ^'^Gozkan, 
from where the kingly horses comeh *Goshon down to the river called 
Arang of which it is said that it carries sulphur, is wide and impassable, 
and which seems to be the Phison w'hich the Persians call Vehrot.^ And 
it is impassable in the sense that it has been rendered so for the . . . 
Persians and Indians in virtue of a treaty. ^ [Follow Hrev with Vadges 
(Badhghis) and Tukharstani\ It seems that in that land of Kozdkati (sic) 
the captive Jews were settled who according to the scriptures settled on 
the Gozan river.” It is curious that in this list, entirely based on 
Persian sources, the enumeration runs west to east in a straight line 
(from Kumish to the Oxus), the last provinces (Harat, Badhghls, and 
Tukharistan) forming an additional south-eastern zone. So finally there 
is a probability that Gozhon is to be placed between GuzgSn and the 
Oxus. As a parallel to the name Gozbun one can quote 

(§23, 64.) and Tunakdbun which Rabino, Mazandaran, 153, explains as 
“below Tunaka”).^ Whatever the origin of the name Gozgdn (or Gdzagdn), 
Gozhon (< Gozbun) might be interpreted as “lying below G6z[gan]”, 
which would be another reason for locating it in the direction of the Oxus, 
perhaps in the neighbourhood of Ribat Afrighiin mentioned by Maq., 347, 

^ Cf. the story of the Qdbus-ndrna, *Gozbdn, may have been influenced by 

quoted in § I, p. 176. the name of the neighbouring Babn^ 

^ This point is confused, Marquart, Baun > Bon, the chief place of Ganj 

Wehrot, 153, but the system of enu- (§ 23, 31.) and later even of the whole 

meration appears to me quite clear. of Badhghls, Yaqut, i, 461. [?] 

^ Evidently referring to the agree- ® Cf. the verse quoted as the first 
ment betv/een Manuchihr and Afrasyab Persian in Shams-iQays’sMM 7 ®™> 

who made the decision depend on GMB, ghal fan ghaltdn harm ravad 

Arish’s shot. fa gaw “slowly roiling (the walnut 

The forms found in Armenian in the walnut game) goes down to the 

writers are Gozhon, Kazbion, Gasbun. bottom of the hole”. 

The form Gos&ow, suggesting in Persian 
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between Andkhudh (§23, 61.) and Karkuh (now Karld on the Oxus), 

p. 6, 

In any case it would have been only too natural to connect the boundary 
of Iran with the region of Gtlzgan for Marquart, Erdnmhr, 64, 70, has 
shown that the eastern frontier of the Sasanian empire “with few fluctua- 
tions lay almost always near Talaqan” (“fast immer bei Talakan”), see 
our § 23, 52., and in point of fact Guzgan itself was reckoned to 
Tukharistan, see LKh., 36.] 

47. Following the description, R.busharan (*Revshdrdn) lay on the upper 
Murghab, downstream of Manshan and upstream of Gharchistan. Geo- 
graphically it belonged to Gharchistan, but politically was placed under 
the suzerainty of Guzganan. As regards the name, LKh., 40, calls its ruler 
malik al-Rlvshdrdn (cf. Tabari, iii, 1876), but has a variant R.bushdrdn. 
One of the vazirs of the Ghurid Muhammad b. Sam was Jalal al-din 
*RivsharI, Tabaqdt-i Ndsm, transL, 390. 

[Additional note. In the revenue list of 217 a.h. quoted by LKh., 36, 
Rivsharan stands between Siminjan (§ 23, 70.) and Bamiyan (§ 23, 78.), 
and under 259 a.h. Tabari mentions the ruler of Rivsharan alongside 
with that of Bamiyan. These hints might favour Marquart’s surmise, 
Erdnsahr^ 218, that “Rewsaran must have lain in the neighbourhood of 
Bamiyan” d However, in support of his theory, Marquart quotes also 
1 . Faqih (in Yaqut’s description of the Oxus, ii, 171 and v, 146) according 
to whom the JayhQn (Oxus?) flows from a place called Rivsharan. “It is a 
mountain bordering on Sind, Hind [the Panjab?], and Kabul and from it 
flows a spring rising from the locality of (var. The 

place referred to seems to lie much farther east than the sources of the 
Balkh river for which Marquart, ibid., 219, 227, takes 1 . Faqih’s “Jayhun”. 
It is noteworthy that a place Andamin (now spelt exists in the 

Lesser Pamir and comprises the lake Chilab (Turkish Chaqmaqting). 
Kushkaki, p. 163, particularly stresses the fact that the insignificant 
Andamin rivulet is the source of the mighty Oxus! Therefore Marquart’s 
interpretation of I. Faqih seems doubtful. Finally in Biruni’s Canon 
Rivsharan comes in the list of the 3rd climate between *Panjway (§ 24, 16.) 
and Ghaznin (§ 24, 19.), and separately from Bamiyan, Kabul, Lamghan, 
Kashmir, &c., mentioned in the 4th climate, viz. 

Panjway long. gs°5' lat. 3Z°5o' 

*Rivsharan „ 93°30^ „ 33°2o' 

Ghaznin „ 94°2o' „ 33 “35' 

Kabul „ 94°2o' „ 33°4s' 

Bamiyan „ 94°So' „ 34°is' 

^ Even the second argument is latter, Harthama "the Shar” and Hasan 

specious. Tabari, iii, 1875, records b. Ja'far "the Ravshar (read : RewW)” 

some operations in Khuzistan where, on were taken prisoners. No particular 

the side of the governor (called conclusion as to the respective position 

acted Nizak with some of his generals of their fiefs can be drawn from their 

(fijamd'amin al -quwwdd). Among the association in an expeditionary force. 
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Consequently Blruni’s indication may as well refer to a different 
homonymous place. The indirect e%ddence of I.Kh. and Tabari could be 
confronted with our author’s item on the extent of the GQzganan dominions 
“down to the limits of Bamiyan”. Were we, however, to maintain his other 
statement that some of the Murghab waters come from Rivsharan, we 
should perhaps move the latter to the south-easternmost corner of the 
Murghab basin. Cf, infra 64. The final certainty can be attained only by 
an investigation on the spot.] [See Appendix B.] 

48. D.rm.shan {V.rm.shan, Varmeshan}) must have been a considerable 
principality, for, in the north, a part of it lay in the Murghab basin, while 
in the south it bordered on Zamln-davar (§ 24, 12.-15.). It had a chief 
{mihtar) of its own, but our text, which is not very explicit, divides Darma- 
shan into two “regions”, the one depending on Guzganan, and the other 
on Bust. The part of the Guzganan zone which lay in the Murghab basin 
must be placed south [or west] of the R.btisharan, perhaps on the “Sar 
Acha” {^Sardcha}) affluent of the Murghab, communicating in the south 
with the Shorak valley leading to Ahangaran {v.i). 

So far as geography goes, Darmashan certainly belonged to Ghur (§ 24, i .), 
but as the latter’s king had a different title {Ghur-^shdh) we ought to con- 
clude that Darmashan formed a special march of Ghur under a special 
dynasty.’^ The history of Ghur at this period is very obscure. According 
to the Tabaqdt-i Ndsiri, transL, 313-16, there were two rival families in 
Ghur, of which the one (that of *Shanasp<*Fkitw<a!5jp' = Gtishnasp, cf. 
Marquart, Das Reich Zdbul, in Festschrift E. Sachati, p. 289), since the time 
of Hartin al-Rashid (?) possessed the princely power (imdrat), while the 
other (that of Shith) had the military command (pahlavdm). The later 
Ghtirids, o.c., 300-420, descended from Shanasp and the author of the 
Tabaqdt was brought up in the house of a Shanaspid princess. This 
circumstance may have obscured the situation of the other family, but in 
view of our author’s statements one wonders whether towards 372/933 the 
Shanaspid lord was not considered only as DarmasM-shdh, while the title 
of Ghur-shdh 34, i.) belonged to some rival family (that of Shith?). As 
regards the name D.rm.shdn, the reading ^Dar-i Mashdn “Gate of M.” 
would not be satisfactory for such a vast tract on purely geographical 
grounds. On the other hand the author of Tabaqdt says that the amir 
B .njl (presumed contemporary of HarGn al-RashId, A .d . 786-809) was the son 
of Naharan, son of V.rm.sh, son of V.rmshan, and it is likely that these names 
jiAjj and oliyj with many variants {V.rm.thdji, D.rm.nshdn, V.rh.shdn) 
correspond to our oLtys. As a parallel to the district Rivsharan called 
after its king’s title (or ancestor) Rivshar, D.rm.shan would be the fief of 
the descendants of V.rm.sh/D.rm.sh. The important fortress of Ghur 
called Ahangaran which was taken by Sultan Mahmud was situated on the 
Harl-rud (see notes to § 24, i .) and this fact again is in favour of the identi- 
fication of the Darmashl-shahs with the Shanasp family. 

’‘If only Darmashan is not a popular name for Ghur itself I V.i. , § 24, i . 
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49. For the location of T.mran and T.mazan we have to go by the follow- 
ing indications : Manshan (5 1 .) which we take for the Mak valley lay in the 
Tamran mountains; Tamran and Tamazan lay near the limits of Ribat-i 
karvan (63.). The two districts must be sought south of Manshan on the 
easternmost sources of the Murghab. Tamran could be the Chiras valley, 
and Tamazan that of the more southerly Ab-i Vajan. Tamran was the more 
important and its mountains comprised probably the whole [?] watershed 
region between the Balkh river and the Murghab. The Tabaqdt, 319 
(text, 39), places in Tamran the highest of the peaks of Ghur called dlil ( ?). 
The most elevated points of the whole area are situated south of Bamiyan 
in the Koh-i Baba range (16,874 feet), but north of the sources of the Harl- 
rud {i.e, in the neighbourhood of the presumed district of Tamran) there 
is a peak of 14,845 feet. Several natives of Tamran were in the service of 
the Ghurids, Tabaqdt, 390. “Abul-'Abbas Abul-Hasan Khalaf’ whom 
Bayhaqi, pp. 138, 795, mentions as an important muqaddim of Ghtir may 
have been the chief of Tamran for his fortress lay at three days’ distance 
from Ribat-i karvan (§ 23, 63.), and he seems to have been a neighbour of 
Shirvan {v.i, 50.). 

50. As Sarvan (Sharvan ?) comes in the enumeration between T amran and 
Man-shan one would suggest for it a place near the Falakhar (^Farkhdr}) 
mountains. Under the name of Bayhaqi, 127, probably refers to its 
chief. During his Ghur campaign in 41 1/ 1020 Mas'ud was joined by Abul- 
Hasan Khalaf (z;.^.), “and following the latter came Shirvan, who was another 
chief from the frontier of Ghur and Guzganan. Mas'ud had gained him to his 
side and he came with many horse and foot and brought numberless gifts and 
presents.” Amir Muhammad [Mas'ud’s brother and governor of Giizganan, 
cf. note to § i] in view of the fact that “this man was living close to Guzganan 
employed many stratagems in order to induce him to join him and be on 
his staff, but he did not listen to him because all the people preferred 
Mas'ud”. The twofold way of spelling and would suggest the 
reading *Servdn or *Shervdn (cf. jLi and j ^,\ , jli and ^). 

51. Manshan is mentioned in the Armenian Geography, Marquart, 

Erdnsahr, 17, 85, and Httschardzan, p. 301, as well as in the Tang-shu list 
of provinces incorporated by China towards a.d. 657 after the subjugation 
of the Western T’u-chiieh, Chavannes, Documents, 71, note 9 a (on I.H., 
270, under 55.). Manshan was adjacent to Dar-i Andara. If this 

latter name (“The Gate of Andara”) belonged in the first place to the 
military camp lying at the mouth of the valley above JahUdhan, it would 
seem probable that the upper valley itself was called Andara, but the term 
Dar-i Andara in the larger sense could cover that valley, too. Then MSn- 
shan, lying south of the Dar-i Andara (and its valley), must be identical 
with the Mak valley, watered by the northernmost of the eastern sources 
of the Murghab {Mdk tagdb, or tagdo). The upper part of this valley lies 
immediately to the south-west of the sources of the Astarab (the western 
of the headwaters of the Ab-i Safid). In § 3, 26. a small lake of Manshan is 
mentioned lying close to “B.starab”. The latter is undoubtedly identical 
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with Astarab, and this detail confirms the identification of Manshan with 
Mak. Some day the lake will be found there! The title (nick-name?) 
*Bardz-banda “Herdsman of wild boars (?)” according to I.Kh., 39, 
belonged to the king of Gharchistan, but the attested title of the latter was 
shdr, .5., under 36. Consequently our author’s statement merits more credit. 

53. 1st., 270, and Maq., 299, mention Talaqan under Marvarudh, This 
Talaqan, which lay at three marhalas both from Marvarudh and Paryab 
(Ya'qubi, BGA, iv, 287, counts 4 marhalas from Talaqan to Faryab) must 
not be confounded with the other Talaqan in Tukharistan (v.i. 81.). The 
names of both places are sometimes spelt Tayaqan. According to Marquart, 
Erdnsahr, 80, the Talaqan of Marvarudh was the Sasanian frontier-town 
towards the east. Le Strange, o.c., 423, places Talaqan at Chachaktu, cf. 
Zafar-ndma, i, 806, whereas Barthold locates it at Qal'a-Vali. 

53. Jahudhan corresponds to Maymana (ancient *Nisdk~i miydnak^ 
Marquart, o.c., 78). Biruni, Canon'. al-Maymana wa hima. {sic) Jahildhdn. 
The military camp (“Gate of Andara”) evidently lay upstream of the town 
at the mouth of the Pushta ( P) valley to which most probably the name 
Andara belonged, •v.s. 51. 

54. Paryab, now Daulatabad, on the eastern branch of the Ab-i Qaysar. 
Tabari, ii, 1206 (year 90/709) mentions a king of Faryab called (?), 
distinct from the ruler of Juzj an . 

55. Naryan, mentioned in Yaqut, iv, 775, may correspond to I.H., 322, 
oLy. (var. &c.). 

56. Gurzivan, Ya'qubi, 287, Qurzuman, a district from which the 
Paryab and Andkhoy river (Shlrin-Tagab) takes its outflow, cf. Yaqut, ii, 
59. A ruined town (Shahr-i virdn) exists on its eastern side. South of it 
lies the central part of the Mak valley, v.s.^ under 5 1 . The district covering 
the headwaters of the Paryab river is still administratively called Darzab- 
va-Gurzivan.^ 

57. Kundarm, Ya'qubi, 287, and I.H., 322, ^jjaTlst., 270, It lay 

in the mountains at one marhala from JahQdhan (and according to § 5, 9 B c. 
to the east of Anbir). 

$ 2 >. knhlt<Anber, as in Biruni, Canon', Ya'qubi, 287, and 1 st., 270: 
Anbar, now Sar-i pul (altitude 2,040 feet) on the eastern of the two rivers 
of Guzgan (Ab-i Safid). The Imam Yahya b. Zayd b. Hasan b. 'All b. 
Hasan b. 'All b. Abi Talib was killed there, see Yaqut, i, 370, under Anbir. 
Under Anbdr, i, 367, Yaqut, using a different source, vaguely says : “a town 
in the neighbourhood of Balkh ( ?) ; in it was the government centre, it lies 
on a mountain and is larger than Marv al-rudh.” According to Tabari, ii, 
1773, the Imam Yahya was captured in “a village of Juzjan”. 

59. K.lar, Maq., 398: or 

60. Ushburqan, now Shibarghan,^ downstream of Anbir (altitude 1,303 
feet). As appears from BirQni, India, 158-9, some “undiscriminating 

^ Very curious are the names in -ivdnj (usual designation of Persians in Kabul), 
-wan in Eastern Iran: Gurzivan, Shahi- &c. Cf. also § 36, 38. 

van (district above Farah), Pars! van * means “steel”. 
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Muslim astronomer” placed this town on the 0° meridian passing also 
through Ujjayn (India), see note to § 10, 18.-24. of theory is 

found in Ya'qubi, 28711. 

61. Antkhudh, now Andkhoy, on the lower course of the Ab-i Qaysar. 
According to 1 st., 270, the town of the district of Ankhudh bore the name 
of Ushturj (BirunI, Canon'. 

62. Under § 5, 9 b San is coupled with Charyak. Both elements survive 
in the name of the Sangchdrak (sic) district in which numerous streams 
form the eastern headwater of the Ab-i Safid. Ya'qubi, 287, has jL\ 

j which Marquart, o.c., 86, suggests to read as j OLI with 

Arabics for Iranian c. The Bdbur^ndma, GMS, fol. 57a and 184b, gives 

J ijlw . 

63. Of Ribat-i *karvan (kirvdn}) 1 st., 265, says that the Harat river 
rises “from its neighbourhood” (tnin qurb R.-K.), and further, 272, that it 
belongs to the province (^amal) of Ibn Farighun (i.e. the king of Guzgan) 
and lies on the frontier of Ghur. Under 49. Tamran and Tamazan are 
placed near Ribat-i karvan, and under § 6, 24. the Balkh river is said to 
skirt the confines of Madr and Ribat-i karvan. Following 1 st. one would 
place Ribat-i karvan on the uppermost course of the Hari-rud, but the 
expression min qurb R.-K. is somewhat vague. Our § 6, 24. makes it pos- 
sible to locate Ribat-i karvan even on one of the westernmost sources of 
the Balkh river, perhaps on the one which joins the principal stream 
(Band-i Amir) at Dahan-i Kashan. It flows straight south of our 62. and 
immediately east of the region where we have placed ^Tamran and Tamazan. 
Tentatively Ribat-i karvan could be identified with Kushk-i khana standing 
in the said valley. In Bayhaqi, 494-5, Ribat-i karvan is mentioned as a 
dependency of Guzganan and a place of sheep-breeding; ibid., 791, 795, 
Mas'ud, in his pathetic letter written from Ribat-i karvan after the defeat 
at Dandanaqan (a.d. 1040) places it at a distance of 6-7 marhalas from 
Ghazna. 

64. -65. Nothing is known of these two, but with S.ng-b.n (perhaps 
* Siting -bun to distinguish it from 43.) we are again near 47. Rivsharan. 
Coming as it is after Ribat-i karvan which is the farthest point of the 
Gtizgan frontier towards the south-east it may, as an antithesis, mark the 
south-western extremity of the territory (towards Gharchistan). [See 
however the additional note to 47.] 

66. These Arabs evidently occupied the steppe between Andkhoy and 
the left bank of the Oxus, now held by the Salor Turcomans. According 
to I.H., 322, in the steppe of Andkhudh there were 7 villages and the 
“houses of Kurds possessing sheep and camels”. In this case the term 
“Kurds” may refer simply to the nomadic habits of the inhabitants, for 
I.H., 221, uses the same term “Kurds” even with regard to the Kufich of 
Kirman (§ 28, 7.),’^ The Arabs mentioned in Sultan Mahmud’s troops 

^ I.R., ia8, says that the Lombards Pavia, according to Marquart’s in- 
lived “in the Kurdish way” in the genious correction, Streifsiige, 240). 
steppes round B.latis (in the plains of 
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were very probably recruited from among such nomads, cf. Sty dsat-nama, 
ch. xxiv, p. 92. 

IV. Province of Balkh. 

Marquart, Eranhhr, 87-91, Le Strange, o.c., 420-3, R. Hartmann, 
BalMi in El, P. Schwarz, Bemerktingen zu d. arabischen Nachrichten uber 
Balkh, in Oriental Studies in Honour of C. E. Pavry, London, 1933, pp. 
434-43. See Map ix. 

67. Only for a short time were the Sasanians masters of Balkh, Marquart, 
ox., 47-70, but the discovery of Sasanian antiquities on the Khulm river 
renders plausible the existence of Sasanian vestiges in Balkh as well. The 
detail about the paintings in the Nau-bihar is very curious. It is not men- 
tioned in the description of the Buddhist Nau-bihar (Nil-balidr) in Ya'qubI, 
2S8, Mas'Qdi, Muruj, iv, 48, Yaqut, i, 713, iv, 817-1S (after 'Omar b. 
Azraq al-Kirmani). The products of Balkh are enumerated after 1 st., 280. 
Ya'qubi, 388, who wrote a century before our author, says that outside the 
walls of Balkh nothing but sands was found. The existence of marshes in 
the suburb agrees with the observations of a recent traveller who mentions 
marshy places in the neighbourhood of Balkh, see Vavilov, Agricidtural 
Afghanistan, Leningrad, 1929, p. 504. 

68. Khulm which our author seems to reckon still to Balkh is the 
present-day Tash-Qurghan. 


IVa. Tukhdristdn. 

On Tukharistan see Marquart’s penetrating chapter in Erdnsahr, 199- 
248; Barthold, Turkestan, 66-8, and Tokhdristan in El; Le Strange, The 
Lands, 427-8. Burhan al-din KushkakI, Rdh-numd-yi Qataghan va Badhakh- 
shdn (quoted: Kiishkaki), Russian trans. by A. Semenov and others, 
Tashkent, 1926 [this valuable and detailed description of the north-eastern 
corner of Afghanistan was compiled under the orders of the sipahsalar 
Muhammad Nadir Khan who later became King of Afghanistan]. 

The notion of Tukharistan varies with different authors, Marquart, o.c., 
229. Barthold in El quotes Tabari, ii, 1180, where Shuman and Akliarun 
belonging to Khuttal and lying north of the Oxus are reckoned to Tukhari- 
stan, but usually only the region east of Balkh and south of the Oxus is 
understood by Tukharistan. Neither Ya'qubi, 392 (where Khuttal is dis- 
tinguished from the Upper Tukharistan) nor I.R., 93 (of which the reading 
must be improved, see note to § 6, 8.) can be interpreted otherwise. Arab 
authors usually distinguish between the Lower (western) and Upper 
(eastern) Tukharistan, Ya'qubi, 290, places the beginning of the latter at 
Bamiyan (w.£. 78). Yaqut, ii, 518, is evidently wrong in locating the Lower 
X. to the east of the Upper T. 1 st., 275, 279, has two short paragraphs on 
Tukharistan. Our author very probably follows Jayhani but may also use 
his personal materials. 

The order of enumeration is the following: 68. (lying on the frontier of 

z 
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Tukharistan) and 70. north to south up the Khulm river; 71. (?)-73. south 
to north down the Dargham (Kunduz) river; 74-76. west to east; 77 -79. 
in the south, in the neighbourhood of the Hindukush passes; 80. north- 
east of 79., more or less in the direction of 77. This arrangement clearly 
reflects the erratic reading off a map. 

69. Khallukh standing in the text must be right in view of notes to § 15. 
Tabari, ii, 1612, mentions a Khallukhian jabghuya whom he also, ii, 1604, 
calls Tukharian jabghuya, cf. notes to § 15. However in § 24, 22. our author 
is certainly led astray by the similarity of the names Khallukh and Khalaj 
in Arabic script. 

70. Simingan [so according to Yaqut, iii, 142, but 'Abdul-Qadir Bagh- 
dadi’s Lexicon Shanamianum, ed. Salemann, p. 131, gives Samangan and 
this corresponds to the common use] and Ru’b (usually mentioned together 
with Simingan) correspond respectively to Haybak and Ruy which lie 
upstream from Kliulm, on its river. The very curious description of the 
rock-dwellings evidently refers to the site now known as QaVa-yi Nushirvdn 
and Dukhtar-i Ntishirvdn, which has been recently explored and described 
by J. Hackin in Les Antiquites bouddhiques de Bdmiydn, by A. and Y. Godard 
and J. Hackin, P. 1928, 65-74. 

71. -76. situated in the basin of the Dargham river (Qunduz, cf. § 6, 12.) 
now form the district of Qataghan (so called after a Turkish tribe which, 
coming from Samarqand, occupied this region towards a.d, 1700), see 
Ktishkaki, p. 9. 

71. Sakalkand. In the enumeration of the localities of Tukharistan, 
Ya'qubi, 288, 1 st., 275, this town is mentioned between Baghlan and Val- 
valij but its place in our author is rather in favour of Marquart’s surmise, 
O.C., 229, 237, that Sakalkand lay south of Baghlan.^ Biruni, India, 149 
(transl. 299) says that in the revenue books Sakalkand figured as Farf.za.^ 
It is possible to identify Sakal-kand with Iskar (Kushkaki : Iskan ?) lying 
in a side-valley, at the entrance to the district of Barfak whose name 
could be an echo of Biruni’s jijls (sic) dUjli [this restoration seems 
preferable to Marquart’s based on a suspect passage, v.s., § 6, 8.]. 

[Additional note. Some light on the situation of Sakalkand is thrown by 
Tabari’s report, ii, 1218, of Qutayba’s expedition against Nizak^ Tarkhan. 
The latter having taken up his position in Baghlan, near the source called 
0^, was expecting the attack from the direction of Khulm but the 
Arabs aided by the Ru’b-khan, master of Ru’b and Siminjan, succeeded in 
taking the fort protecting the road. Nizak, obliged to flee, sent his baggage 
to the Kabul-shah and himself crossed the Farghana(?) river and went to 
Alkrz (jj 3 \ dy jj>- ^ysuJ ^). From Alkrz there was only one 

road of escape for Nizak but it proved too difflcult for his horses. Here he 

* Cf. also § 5, 9B. (Hindukush). name merely as a parallel. (In his Das 

* I.Kh., 37, quotes a under jRefcA2(2ZiM/,269,Marquartrepudiateshis 

Kabul (the latter being said to lie on the former hypothesis {Fdrviaf =- Qiimn) in 
frontier of Tukharistan). I quote the Erdn^ahr, 256). ^ *NiSuk,Ch.m.Ni‘chou. 
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was besieged by Qutayba’s brother and finally had to surrender. Most 
probably Nizak sent his heavy loads along the usual Bamiyan road up the 
Doshi river (on which Baghlan is situated). He himself could not help 
following the same direction by some short cut. He undoubtedly crossed 
from the left to the right bank of the same Doshi river of which the upper 
course is now called Barf ok. This name must correspond to Biruni’s 
mutilated in Tabari’s MSS. into Above its junction with the 

Andarab, this river receives from the right side a small tributary on which 
stands the village of Iskan (Map : Iskar). Over it climbs the road to the 
Chahar-dar valley, and to the Chahar-dar pass leading to Ghorband and 
situated near a Hindukush peak which stands 16,466 feet. Tabari distinctly 
says that the winter season was well on and Nizak must have been blocked 
here by the snow. The name jj 3 \ accepted in the printed text has several 
variants and it is quite possible that its J has been mis- 

read from a ^ written in a straight line, while the group jj may represent a; . 
With the form we decidedly approach the form ajiGiC,! Iskal- 

kand, attested in Maq., 49. The difficult name may have been contracted 
in usual pronunciation, as its present-day avatar Iskan seems to indicate. If 
this theory is right, the place of Sakalkand in our enumeration is right, 
showing that it lay upstream from Baghlan. Marquart’s hypothesis (o.c., 219) 
that Nizak fled in an easterly direction (die Burg Kurz (sic) zuf dem Wege 
zwischen Baghlan und Andarab) is less satisfactory for it does not explain 
the names and does not take into consideration Nizak’s natural desire to 
rejoin his baggage train. 

[However, Biruni’s Canon gives : 

Baghlan long. gz° 25 ' iat. 35°40* 

Sakalkand „ g2°5o' ,, 35°50* 

Tayaqan „ 93°o' „ 36V 

and consequently the position of Sakalkand, between Baghlan and Tayaqan 
(Talaqan), if right, would be considerably to the north of Iskan.] 

72. Baghlan, on the middle course of the Doshi river (formed by the 
Surkhab (= Barfak) and Andarab). 

73. Valvalij corresponds to Qanduz (Kuhan-diz “the fortress”), situated 
at the junction of the Doshi river with that of Talaqan. Biruni, Canon: 
“Valvalij, the capital of Tukharistan, which in the days of old was the 
country of the Haytal (Hephthalites)”. 

74. Maq., 303, Iskimisht, now Ishkamish, on the western affluent of the 
Talaqan river. Not to be confused with Ishkashim, § 26, 14. Marquart, 
Wehrot, 86, identifies Ishkimish with the old Tokharian capital, in Chinese 
Kien shih (<yKam £e) ox Sheng Kim shih. 

75. The small mountainous kingdom of Yun (?) is perhaps identical with 
which Ya'qubi, 288, mentions between Tarakan and Badhakhshan. 

The TalaqSn river, formed by the streams of Gulfagan and Farkhar, re- 
ceives from the left side an important affluent formed by the rivers of 

* Differentfrom<ti\c/ <Fark}igr, ®.s., p. 330, line 39 [?]. 
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Khost, Chal, and Ishkamish. The district Chal [now united with Ishka- 
mish], is well known for its salt-mines (kdn-i namak), situated near the 
confluence of the three rivers. This is an important detail for the identifica- 
tion of Ym. The Chal valley itself does not seem to have ever risen to 
prominence, but the Khost valley or adjoining Chal immediately 
to the east and to the south and communicating with it by several roads, is 
well known on account of its inexpugnable character, Ktishkaki, o.c., 28. 
Consequently it is probable that by the prince of Yun the ruler of Khost is 
meant. The fact that in our enumeration Khost is not mentioned can be 
explained by its having been included in Yun. A lord of Khost could 
easily have extended his powder to Chal, or, at least, to the salt-mines 
situated almost at the mouth of his owm valley. Another interesting detail 
is that the king of Yun was a feudatory of the amir of Khuttal. Our author 
is positive in mentioning Talaqan as the easternmost town of Tukharistan, 
and apparently all the localities of the Kokcha basin (left out in the descrip- 
tion of the rivers!) were also reckoned to Khuttal, v,i., § 36, 12., 18. A 
branch of the Khuttal family ruled even in Balkh, v.i. 77. However, the 
special title of our ruler seems to indicate that he belonged to a local family. 

76. Tayaqan (Talaqan, Tarakan), entirely distinct from 52., is the well- 
known town lying on the river coming from Farkhar, above its junction 
with the left affluent mentioned above. BirunI, Canon, also gives Tayaqan. 
On its position v.s., p. 330 ult. 

77. Andarab lies on the south-easternmost headwater of the Doshi river 
{v.s. 77.-79.)* This important valley leads up to the Khavak pass south of 
which Panjhir is situated. On the north-east Andarab adjoins Khost. 
1 st., 279, names the two rivers of Andarab: Andarab and Kasan (the latter 
is a right affluent of Andarab). Our items on the mint and the king are 
new. The title may be of local origin but in the later part of the ninth century 
and in the beginning of the tenth Andarab was chiefly held by the Abu- 
Da’tidids of Balkh (a branch of the Kdiuttal family, § 26, i.). See on this 
little-known dynasty R. Vasmer, Beitrdge s, Muham. Munzkunde in Wien. 
Numism. Zeitschr., Band 57 (1924), pp. 49-63. Among the coins struck in 
Andarab, Vasmer finally recognizes as belonging to the Abu-Da’udids the 
dirhams of 364-78/877-91, 288/900, 290-4/902-6, and 310-13/922-5. 
According to Codrington’s Manual coins were struck in Andarab also by 
the 'Abbasids, Samanids, and Ghaznavids. On the dynasty of Balkh, cf. 
note to § 24, 12. 

78. The statement that BamiySn lay “between” Gtlzganan and the 
marches of Khorasan (§ 24) must be understood cum grano {v.s. 46.). The 
sher^ of Bamiyan is mentioned both in I.Kh., 39, and 1 st., 280. On this 
dynasty see Marquart, o.c., 93. Yaqut, i, 481, has the same Persian terms 
for the famous statues. 

79. 1 st., 286: Andaraba to Jarbaya 3 marhalas, thence to Panjhir one 

^ Certainly not “lion” as Ya'qubi, represents Old Persian xSaOriya, Mst- 
289, translates it but, like shdr (v.s. 47.), quart, Erdnsahr, 79. 
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day, thence to Parvan (§ 24, 21.) 2 marhalas. Maq., 296, gives *\>jW hut, 
{^Gdrpdya}), 

80. 1 st., 286: Balkh to Madhr 6 marhalas, thence to Kah one manzil, 
thence to Bamiyan 3 marhalas. Madhr is situated in the basin of the Sur- 
khab which after its junction with the Andarab coming from the east, forms 
the Doshi {v.s. 76.-79.). Muy corresponds perhaps to Kah which is now 
called Ka-Mard. The combination j jju figures in the report of 
Sabuktegin’s death, Tabaqdt, Raverty’s trans. 75, cf. M. Nazim, Sultan 
Mahmud^ 32. [Muy can hardly stand for Ruy (Tabari, ii, 1219: Ru'b) 
lying upstream from Simingan on the Khulm river.] 

§ 24. Khorasanian marches 

By the hudud^ in a special sense (see Barthold, Preface, p. 30), our author 
means the frontier regions (marches) of Khorasan (§ 24) and Transoxiana 
(§26). 

Maq., 337, speaking of the “Eastern Clime”, says that over its whole 
extent the provinces and khutha belonged to the Samanid family; but the 
princes of Sijistan, Khwarazm, Gharj al-shar, Juzjan, Bust, Ghaznin, and 
Khuttal sent only presents {hadayd) and the Samanids were gratified with 
this substitution for the khardj. “The (Samanid) commander of the army 
resides at Nishapur ; Sijistan is in the hands of the family of 'Amr b. Layth, 
Gharj in those of the shdr, jQzjan in those of the Farighiin family and 
Ghaznin and Bust are in the possession of the Turks.” 

In spite of the introduction to § 23 where he mentions the muluk-i atrdf, 
our author seems to treat the subject of § 24 not so much from the political 
as the simply geographical point of view. Therefore Guzganan and Ghar- 
chistan, though enjoying a particular feudal status yet being hemmed in 
by the provinces of Harat, Marv, and Balkh, are described under Khorasan 
(§ 23). In § 24 only the more southern zone is described (chiefly the basins 
of Sistan and Kabul) with the addition, in the east, of the buffer territory of 
Badhakhshan stretching between Tukharistan [of which the frontier- 
points were Tayaqan, Andarab, Bamiyan, and Panjhir, § 23, 76.-79.] and 
the southern dependencies of Khuttal (§ 26, 12.-20.). 

The order of enumeration is the following: i. (and 14., 15.) GhQr; 2.-8. 
Sistan; 9.-13. Bust and Zamin-davar; 16., 17. Rukhudh (region of Qanda- 
har); 18. Balls (region of Sibi); 19.-23. Ghaznin; 24. (and 25.-27.?) 
Badhakhshan. 

I. Ghiir. 

I. Although our author had, in Guzganan, exceptional opportunities for 
collecting information on Ghur, the present paragraph is desultory. It is 
not at all clear in what relation Ghur stood to Darmashan^ which (§ 23, 48.) 

' D.rm.shdn or V.rm.shdn may be a Ghur as a merely geographical term may 

popular expression (“dominions of the be due to literary sources, 
family of D.rm.sh/Varmish”), whereas 
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occupied the space between Guzganan and Bust. L. Dames, <2^0?*, Ghort 
in El, admits that in the beginning there must have been several clan chiefs 
in Ghtir but considers as its central region the basin of the left affluent of 
the Farah-rud which still bears the name of Ghor. This locality is exactly 
within the area of our “Darmashan” and consequently for all practical 
purposes Darmashan looks identical with Ghur. 1st., 27a, 281, 285, defines 
the limits of Ghur as follows: the Harat province down to Farah, then to 
Baladay-Davar (v.i. 12.), then to Ribat-i karvan (§ 23, 63.), then to Ghar- 
chistan, then back to Harat. In any case Ghur comprised the upper part 
of the Hari-rud for ( 1 st., 285) one entered Ghur at 0.2^ situated to the east 
of Aufa (now Oba). The name must undoubtedly be > as in Nushat 
al-qiilub, 154, and correspond to the present-day Khwaja-Chisht. The 
name of the old capital of Ghur is not found in Arabic geographers, 
but Ahangaran was considered as its important place at the time of Sultan 
Mahmud’s campaigns, see Tabaqat-i Nasirt, p. 321, and Muhammad 
Nazim, Sultan Mahmud, pp. 70-3, as well as in Mongol times, Nuzhat 
al-qulub, 150. As the latter source assigns to Ahangaran the position of 
long. 99° and lat. 35° (Guzgan lay at long. 98°, lat. 35°2o'), it is clear that this 
capital is identical with the present-day Ahangaran, situated at 260 Km. 
east of Harat, at a point where a road coming from the north (from May- 
mana = YahQdhan) crosses the Harl-rud (to the south of the Shorak pass).^ 
As the home of the ruling Shanaspid dynasty very often is named M,n.d.sh 
or M.ndysh (probably ^Mandesh to judge by the popular etymology in the 
Tabaqdt, 308) ; it lay at the foot of the lofty mountain Zar-i Murgh but its 
exact position is not known, 3 18. 

Bayhaqi’s report on Mas'ud’s campaign in Ghur in 411/1020 contains 
many valuable details, but the geographical and personal names in the 
printed edition are in a very unsatisfactory state. Mas'ud reached the 
frontier of Ghur in 6 stages by the road up the Hari-rud described by 1 st., 
285, and Maq., 347 (cf. also Maq., 307). He entered Ghur at Bagh-i Vazir, 
the first ribat of Ghur beyond {*Bun-i Chisht}). Mas'ud was accom- 

panied by two chiefs of Ghur: Abul Hasan Khalaf (v.s., § 23, 49.) and 
Shirvan (ly.^., § 23, 50.). After the conquest of the fortresses of and Obj 
(or obj) Mas'ud marched to his chief goal Mandesh}) the 

residence of Varmash-bat, Varmash-pat^) situated at 10 

farsakhs’ distance (from R.zan?). Varmash-bat was subdued and had to 
surrender the fortresses of Gharchistan, which he had seized. See Bayhaqi, 
pp. 127-35 [Tehran ed,, in : ChishtyJ.rzos, V.rmysh-b.t], cf. Tabaqdt, 326. 

1 st., 272, particularly insists upon Ghur being a ddr al-kufr and finds an 

* In BirunI’s Canon two points are Cf. the co-ordinates quoted under 
mentioned in Ghur : o' *K.jurdn § 23 , 47- In the description of Ghur the 
lying in the mountains and ‘ ‘ Ruf, capital author of the Tabaqat-i Ndsirl (Raverty , 

of Ahangaran, also lying in the moun- P- 3i9) places in the mountain of 
tains”' “the territories of Davar (?) and Vahsht 

K.juran long. 89° o' lat. 33“ o' ^ 'S- ?]. and the castle of K.juran”. 

Ruf „ 89° 0' „ 33° 30' 
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excuse for mentioning it in the fact that it was surrounded by Islamic lands 
(cf. oisQ ibid., 281). Some people outwardly pretended to be Muslims on 
the eastern {sic) border of Ghur [I.IJ 323 : on the border towards the 
Muslim territory]. Consequently our author’s assertion that the people of 
Ghur were “mostly” Muslims looks exaggerated, and still more so in the 
light of Sultan Mahmud’s campaigns against the heathens of Ghur, cf. 
M. Nazim, l.c. The stubborn resistance of the inhabitants to the famous 
conqueror makes it equally doubtful that, some forty years before, the 
GhQr-shah could, without demur, accept the suzerainty of the local ruler 
of Giizgan. 'Utbi-Manini, i, 185, distinctly mentions the Farighunid amir 
of Guzgan and al-shdr malik Ghur [if only Ghur is here not a mistake for 
Gharchistan]. On the genealogy of the Ghurids see Tabaqdt-i Ndsirt, 
p. 29, 49 (transl., p. 302, 312); cf. Justi, Iran, Namenbuch, p. 455, and 
Marquart, Das Reich Zdhul in Festschrift E. Sachau, 1915, p. 289. 

The language of Ghur according to 1 st. differed from that of the “Khora- 
san people”, the latter expression suggesting some dialectical differences 
only. 

II. Ststdn. 

2.-18. This description of Sistan is but a meagre abstract of 1 st., 238-52, 
with very slight additions. On Sistan in Islamic times see Tdrikh-i Sistan 
(445 A.H., continued in 725 a.h.), ed. by Malik al-shu'ara Bahar, Tehran, 
13 14/1935 ; Ihyd al-muliik, Brit. Mus., Or. 2779 (written towards 1027 a.h.) ; 
G. P. Tate, Seistan, a Memoir of the History, Topography, Ruins, and 
People of the Country (Parts I-IV), Calcutta, Superintendent of Govern- 
ment Printing, 1910-12; Le Strange, The Lands, 334-51 ; V. F. Buchner, 
Sistan in EL 

4. 1 st., 238: Kiss, Maq., 297: Kishsh. 

5 . The detail not found elsewhere. 

9 . Bust (now Qal'a-yi Bist) was situated at the confluence of the Hilmand 
with the Arghandab (M aq . , 3 04, calls the latter The T urkish ruler 

whom Maq., 337 (writing in 375/985) mentions in Bust, is certainly 
Mahmud’s father Sabuktegin, who had seized Bust soon after 366/977, cf. 
M. Nazim, o.c,, pp. 29-33. Our author must also have in view Sabuktegin 
while speaking of “Bust” as being conterminous with Guzganan, § 23, 46. 
and § 24, 12. The Farighunids lived at first on excellent terms with the 
Ghaznavids, v.s., notes to § i. The following route in Is^., 252, is useful for 
the understanding of our text: “from Bust [ma FirQzqand] to Sarvan 
2 marhalas along the road of Balad al-Dawar; then the *Hidhmand is 
crossed at a marhala beyond {min) Sarvan and the traveller enters Till ; 
thence a marhala to Darghash lying on the Hidhmand on the same bank; 
from Till to Baghnin i day in the gzM (western, or south-western?) direc- 
tion; Bishlang lies in the southern direction of Baghnin”, cf. Le Strange, 
O.C., Map viii. 

10. uliGU. 1 st., 248, spells Salaqan (Zalaqan), Maq., 297: jlsGlf.:?. 
Chalakan(yZ! = cl). The place lay at one marhala from Bust. 
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11. On the road from Bust to Zamin Davar {v.s. g.) 1st., 248, mentions 
as the first stage Firuzqand (v.i, 17.) from which, Maq., 349, a road branched 
off t^ards Ghaznln. In spite of some outward likeness cannot be 

which lay far too east beyond Panjvay, perhaps on the site of 
Qandahar, cf. 1st., 251, and Gardizi, ed. M. Nazim, p. 14, where Ya'qub 
b. Laith marches from Sistan to Bust and then to Panjvay, lYkmabad, and 
Ghaznin. On the other hand Maq., 304, says that at half a farsakh from 
Bust in the direction of Ghaznin there was a township called alMskar in 
which the governor resided. Perhaps this or jGc (? the reading does 
not seem certain) is responsible for our mysterious jjJl which, then, ought 
to figure under 9. and not 10. Another suggestion is found in Ya'qubi’s, 
281, interesting list of hJras of Sijistan: Bust, Juvayn, Rukhkhaj, Khush- 
shak, _,J,, Khwash, Zaranj. Is ? 

12. 1 st., 244, speaks of Bilad al-Dawar under Sistan, w'hei-eas Maq., 305, 
writes: “There are some people wdio reckon this kiira to Sijistiin, and such 
is the opinion of Abu Zayd al-Balkhi, but the minority discriminates 
between its towns and Sijistan.” Maq. himself describes it under Bust. 
At the timejaf the Arab conquest Zamin Davar had a separate marzuban, 
Marquart, Erdnsahr^ 37. It is also possible that a special position for this 
region was created by the still obscure expedition of the governor of Balkh 
Da’ud b. Abi Da’ud (b.) 'Abbas (of the Khuttalan family, § 26, i.) against 
the king of Zabulistan Firuz. This expedition must have taken place before 
258/872 when the Saffarid Ya'qub occupied Balkh where Da’ud b. 'Abbas 
was ruling. See I.Kh., 180., Mas'udi, Muriij, viii, 42, Marquart, Eramahr, 
40, 302. In his description of the frontier of Ghur I.H., 323 (== 1 st., 272) 
curiously enough replaces Ist.’s unexpected Baladay Ddwar, “the two 
districts of D.” (?), by Balad bam Dffud h. 'Abbas. This substitution 
suggests that for a time some members of the Khuttalan family remained 
in possession of Zamin Davar until they were dispossessed probably by 
Sabuktegin. 

Till and Durghush (many variants) lay on the right bank of the Hilmand. 
Marquart, Das Reich Zdbul, p. 271, locates these two towns at Daravat, 
east of Baghni, cf. Le Strange, o.c.. Map viii. Here, too, he places the site 
of the famous sanctuary of the [Indian] god Zun (Ztin) in whose honour 
the king of Zabul was called *Zunbil (so instead of RutblU),^ zxid.. of whom 
a second sanctuary was known in Ubulla (§ 33, 9.), ibid., 285. Marquart 
thinks that Zamin(-i) Davar means “the land of the Just One”, i.e. of Ztin 
(cf. T^ovvSaBeep and Zundaber of the Christian authors), cf. Minorsky, 
Zun in El. BayhaqI, 125, says that peacocks were bred in Zamin Davar in 
great numbers {khana-zdd-and dar Z.-D.) 2x16. adds, 123, that Mahmud 
considered Zamin Davar as “blest” (mubdrak) “for it was the first governor- 
ship which Sabuktegin gave him”. It is not clear whether Zamin Davar 
originally belonged to the region traditionally called Zabulistan, see 
Erdnhhr, 0,7, 39. The term Zabulistan is very vague, see Nuzhat al-qulub, 

’ The consonantal resemblance of Zabul and *Zunbll looks merely fortuitous. 
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p. 146 {Zdml), cf. Barthold, Zur Gesch. d. Sajfdriden in Festschrift Noldeke, 
p. 188, note 4. As however Marquart, Das Reich Zdbul, 282, connects the 
name Zdbul (Maq., 299 jtJjU, Chinese Tsau-ku-ta) with the Indian name 
for saffron (j^uda) the special mention of saffron in Darghush found in 
our author is a suggestive detail. 

13.-15. belonging to Ghur seem to. represent the part of “Darmashan” 
(§ 23, 48.) depending on Bust. Here the practical identity of “Darmashan” 
and Ghtir is obvious. 1 st., 244, says: wa Bildd al-Ddwar iqlimun khisbun 
zoa huwa thaghrun lil-Ghur wa Baghnln wa Khalaj wa Bishlank wa Khdsh 
(var. U) wa laysa ’'alayhd ( ?) surun wa lahd qaVatun. Though the text is 
out of order (cf. Marquart’s tentative restoration, Erdnsahr, 252) the men- 
tion of these places after, or under, Bilad al-Dawar must be attributed to 
the latter’s situation on the frontier of Ghur. Baghni and Bashling are still 
shown on the maps. Our certainly corresponds to Ist.’s and 
must be distinguished from 8. jSji- (lying on the left bank of the river 
Khwash and placed by 1 st., 252, at i marhala from Qarnin). Bayhaqi, 127, 
also describes province of Ghur adjoining Bust and Zamin- 

Davar in which the unbelievers were filthier (paltdtar) and stronger (than 
elsewhere)”. In 405/1015 Mahmud led an expedition against it. 

16. Rukhudh, 1 st., 244, and I.H., 303, spell Rukhkhaj, but Maq. has 
Rukhtldh (according to Marquart, o.c., 225, *Rakhwad). It is the ancient 
Arachosia, i.e. the region of Qandahar watered by the Arghandab and 
situated between 12. and 18. Qandahar is mentioned in I.Kh., 56, and 
Ya'qQbi, 281, but not in 1 st,, I.H., or Maq., who, like our author, name 

Panjvay as the chief place. 

17. Kuhak, 1 st., 244, belonged to Rhukhkhaj, while Rudhan, 1 st., 248 
[= Baladhuri, 396, R.sdn}], was situated in the neighbourhood of Firuz- 
qand (var. Firmfand; v.s. ii.), to the left of the road leading to Rukhkhaj, 
and its produce was salt. 

18. as in 1 st., 244 (var. Bdlish). Maq. has both this form, 486, and 
Vdlishtdny 297. Cf. Marquart, Wehrot, p. 124, note 6. This is the well- 
known region of Baluchistan south of Quetta and the Bolan pass, of which 
the rivers, though not reaching the Indus, belong to the latter’s basin. 
SM (Maq., Siva) lay at 2 marhalas south of Isfinjay. Our Kushk, zs usual, 
stands for Arabic 1 st., 239, gives Isfinjay. 

III. Ghazni and Kabul. 

19. Ghazaq jjc, see Barthold, Preface.^ 30, is a clerical error for Ghaznin 
ioif) foi" lower down (22.) Ghaznin is explicitly referred to. 1 st., 280, calls 
Ghazna the trade-port of India (furdat al-Hind). Our author 9.) wrote 
at the momentous epoch when Sabuktegin was spreading his rule from 
Ghazna (see Maq., 337, quoted supra, p. 342); but only the words about 
Ghazna having joined Islam contain a remote echo of the events, v.s. 9. 

20. Entirely after 1 st., 280, with the difference that the latter speaks of 
the local shah [I.H., 328, maMk[ while our author makes the raja of Qinnauj 
receive^his investiture in Kabuli 1 st. speaks of Ghazna and Kabul under 
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the Bamiyan province {^amal), but Maq., 296, echoing the successes of the 
Ghaznavids, speaks of a kiira of Ghazna which comprised Kabul and 
numerous other places (lying chiefly in the south). 

21. Cf. 280 and Maq., 296. Birunl, Cahow, mentions “the fortress of 
*Sukavand in the ^Lahogar^Logar rustaq”; the latter is the valley 
of the southern affluent of the Kabul river. In Sukavand stood the temple of 
an Indian goddess (Marquart, Catalogue, 89 : Sukhavati ~ Laksmi) which 
was plundered by 'Amr b. Layth circa 283/897, cf. EranMir, 296. Maq., 
349, gives the following route: Ghaznln-Ribat al-Barid~^lL.,i-^j..:a-"Bami- 

yan. Consequently Istakh (Asnakh, &c.) lay at two marhalas to the north 
of Ghazni towards Bamiyan. 

22. As regards Tukharistan the name Khallukh standing in our text 
is right and confirms § 23, 69. On the contrary, with reference to Ghaznin, 
Bust (and probably Guzganan, cf. Mas'udi, Mtinlj, iii, 254, and -vd. quotation 
from the Jahdn-nama) it must be taken for Khalaj. Like jj- standing 

both for jy- Khazar (§ 50) and jj>r Jurz (§ 43, 15.) the complex ^ is a 
source of endless confusion for Muslim geographers. The locus classicus 
on the Khalaj is 1 st., 245 : “The Khalaj are a kind of Turks who in the days 
of old came to the country (stretching) between Hind and the districts of 
Sijistan, behind Ghur. They are cattle-breeders {ahl al-Jia^am) of Turkish 
appearance (khilag), dress, and language.”^ Marquart, Erdmahr, 251-4, 
sees in the “Khalach, or better Kholach” remnants of the Hephthalite 
hordes (cf. Khuwarizmi’s curious passage quoted in the note to § 26, 10.) 
and he further connects the restored form * Kholach with the names Khwlas 
(mentioned in a Syriac source under a.d. 554) and KoXiarai (used by the 
ambassador Zemarchos in 569) . This development (based chiefly on Mas'udi, 
MMn^‘,iii,254, V, 302) still awaits further confirmation. I.Kh., 3 1 ,says : “The 
lands of the Turks are as follows: the Toghuzghuz whose country is the 
most extensive among the Turks and borders on China, Tibet, and Khar- 
lukh (^ jii\ var. l^he Kimak, the Ghuzz, the J.f.r, the Bajanak, the 

^Tiirgish, the Adhkish, the Khifshakh, the Khirkhiz, where musk is found, 
the Kharlukh and the Khalaj, and these (latter) are on this side of the 
river.” In this statement the Khalaj are distinctly separated from the 
Kharlukh No. i (to whom the variant belongs). In another passage, ibid., 

28, I.Kh. seems to contradict himself: having placed the winter quarters of 
the Kdiarlukh near Kasra-bas (in the neighbourhood of Taraz, § 25, 93.) he 
unexpectedly adds : “and near them are the winter («c) quarters of the Khalaj 

(var. 1)”. To say nothing of the distance, it is absolutely unimaginable 
that a tribe living on the western side of the Oxus could travel to its winter 
quarters across two suoh rivers as the Oxus and Jaxartes ! Either the names 

* It is noteworthy that in the oldest Thule”, cf. Kowalski, Die altesten 
Arabic poems the names Turk^^ zoa Erwdhnungen der Turken in der arabi- 
Kdbulu are constantly used together schen Literatur, in Kordsi Csoma Archi- 
though perhaps only as a sort of “Ultima vum, ii/i-2, pp. 38-41. 
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Kharlukh and Khalaj in this passage are only two variants of the same name 
and or the second name refers to some small and otherwise 

unknown tribe, distinct from the Khalaj. Only such a tribe (in view of the 
variant), and not the Khalaj, could be a remnant of the hypothetical 
*Kholach. As regards Mas'udi, Muruj^ iii, 254, and v, 302, where the 
Turks, j are mentioned in the region adjoining Sistan and 
stretching towards *Gharch and Bust, it is possible that the term Ghuz 
refers to the Khalaj. Kashgharl, iii, 307, precisely says that the Oghuz 
consisted of 24 clans but the two Khalaj clans separated from the federa- 
tion, and “therefore these two are not [evidently: now] counted as of the 
Oghuz”. Mas'udi could have in view only the language and the general 
appearance of the Khalaj and not their intertribal policy and relations. In 
this case Mas'udi’s Kharlaj stands not for Khalaj (*Kholach) but simply 
for the Kharlukh who were not Oghuz but whose early penetration into 
Tukharistan is a well-known fact. From Tukharistan a group could easily 
push farther to the south [ ?] . 

The Khalaj Turks are the putative ancestors of the well-known Afghan 
tribe Ghalzay (Ghilza’i, Ghilja’i), This fact has been doubted by L. Dames 
in his article Ghahai in El, but reafhrmed by Barthold, Khaladj, and 
T. W. Haig, ^aldji, in the same Encyclopedia. In favour of the latter 
opinion may be quoted an interesting passage from the rare Jihan-natna 
written circa a.d. 1200-20 by Muhammad b. Najib Bakran (fol. 17 of the 
copy bound together with the MS. and fol. 206 of Bibl. Nat., anc. 

fondspers.324): 


j' j' LfJ ^ 

j j\ j j 3 “* 




»JplU4 






“The Khalaj (Kh.l.j) are a tribe of Turks who from the Khallukh limits 
emigrated to Zabulistan. Among the districts of Ghazni there is a steppe 
where they reside. Then on account of the heat of the air their complexion 
has changed and tended towards blackness ; the language, too, has undergone 
alterations and become a different dialect. A tribe of this group went to 
the limits of Bavard and founded some settlements. By mistake (in writing) 
the people call the Khallukh Khalaj J’ 

23. Parvan situated at the confluence of the Ghorband and Panjhir 
rivers ought to come geographically after § 23, 79., but just between them 
must have passed the frontier of Tukharistan and Kabul. Parvan is still 
shown on the maps to the north-east of Charikar. There may be possibly 
another Parvan in the upper Logar valley between Ghazni and Bamiyan, 
where Raverty, Tabaqdt, pp. 288, 1021, and 1042, places the battle between 
the Mongols and Jalal al-din, cf. Barthold, Turkestan, 441, note 6. No such 
name, however, figures in the itinerary quoted in the note to 21. 
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IV. Badhakhshan. 

24. The itineraries of Arab geographers to the east of Balkh usually stop 
at Talaqan (§ 23, 76.). However, Ya'qtibi, 288, in his enumeration of the 
towns of Balkh, andfollowing on the towns of Tarakan (Talaqan), , and 

Badhakhshan mentions “the town of Jirm {v.i. 25.) which is the last of the 
eastern towns following on Balkh, towards the country of Tibet {mimnia 
yali Balkh ild ndhiyati balad al-Tuhbat)”. Here the territory of Badhakh- 
shan is implicitly reckoned to Balkh. Coming another time from the north 
Ya'qubi, 292, winds up his description of the road Tirmidh-Chaghaniyan 
-Khuttal as follows : “and from Khuttal [the road goes] to Upper Tukhari- 
stan and the kingdom of *Khumar-bIg, king of Shiqinan,' and Badhakhshan, 
and from it \i.e. Khuttal] the great river [Oxus stretches up] to Shiqinan, 
and this all is Upper Tukharistan.” 

1 st., 379, speaks of Badhakhshan (or Balakhshan) and its products 
(garnets, lapis-lazuli, musk from Tibet and Vakhan) jointly with Khuttal, 
but a little above, 278, assigns to Badhakhshan a more special position: “it 
is a clime [iqltm) with rustaqs; its town is Badhakhshan; it is the kingdom 
of Abul-Fath.” I.H. drops this passage and nothing more is known of this 
prince (who must have been one of the scions of the Khuttal house, 
Marquart, ox., 302). 

Maq., 296, places Badhakhshan under Balkh but outside the towns of 
Tukharistan, and adds, 303: “Badhakhshan which is con-terminous with 
the country of the Turks [Ya'qubi’s Khumdr-begT[ lies above Tukharistan; 
there is a mine in it of the precious stone resembling the ruby {ydqut) ■axidt. 
there are no other mines of it except this one, and this (place is called) 
“Ribat Fadil” (J>U jn)- There (also) stands a wonderful fortress (built) 
by [Harun al-Rashid’s wife] Zubayda,^ and there (also) are found mines of 
lapis lazuli, (rock)-crystal, bezoar-stone, wick-stone (asbestos) . . . and a 
stone which being placed in a dark house lights up the smallest objects.” 

Our author in this short paragraph follows 1 st. only adding that there are 
merchants in Badhakhshan and that silver is found in it. He solves the 
difficulty about the special position of Badhakhshan by including it in his 
category of “Khorasanian marches”. In § 23, 75., we have an important 
indication as to the little kingdom of Yun (?) depending on Khuttal. If 
Yun, belonging still to the system of the Qunduz river, was under Khuttal, 
one cannot help admitting that the Kokcha basin situated east of Ytin 

* Such is the editor’s vocalization Tubbat (Tibet), and Ayghan 

confirmed by the Chinese Shih-kH-ni, ( ?), cf. Marquart, Wehrot, loo. Nizam 
Chavannes, Documents, 163 ; but starting al-mulk, Siydsat-ndma, iz8, confirms 
from the present-day Shughndn one the statement that Zubayda built “on 
could read the name as *Shuqndn. the frontier of Kashghar (sic) a mighty 

^ Mas'udi, Tanbih, 64, says that the town which she called Badhakhshan, as 
Jayhun rises beyond the ribat of well as several strong ribats in the same 
Badhakhshan situated at 30 days’ dis- region”. [AygAaw < possibly 
tance from Balkh at the very end of its as I. Athir, xi, 108, no, calls the 
province. This ribat stands over against Afghans.] 
various kinds of “Turks”, Aukhan 
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could not escape the same suzerainty (see above 1st,, 378, on the prince 
Abul-Fath), 

35.-37. prima facie are unknown, but as they follow on Badhakhshan 
they must be sought in the neighbourhood. See on them also § 36, 13.-17. 

35. The “Gate of the Arabs” built by Ma’mun stood perhaps near Jirm 
which is described by Ya'qubI, 388, as the last of the towns of Balkh in the 
direction of Tibet. Jirm lies in Badhakhshan, south of its present capital 
Faydabad, see Kushkaki, o.c., 130-34. The place of the gate would be 
between Jirm and Zaybak (§ 36, 13.), e.g. at Baharak or in the Zardiv valley, 
so as to intercept the traffic coming from Vakhan and the countries neigh- 
bouring on the latter (Chitral, Gilgit, Kashghar). As regards the con- 
struction of the gate it is not known whether Ma’mun himself ever visited 
Badhakhshan, but in 196/811-13 he appointed Fadl b. Sahl, governor of 
the eastern provinces “from Hamadan to the mountain of Shiqinan and 
Tibet”, Tabari, hi, 841. Very probably Maq.’s Ribat Fadil (®.s.) stands 
for *Ribdt al-Fadl. However, if we leave aside Ma’mun ’s name it will 
be easier to suppose that the ribat of Badhakhshan was, at an earlier date, 
built by the Barmakid Fadl b. Yahya b. Khalid as a counterpart to the 
gate built by him in Rasht (see note to § 26, 9.). The advantage of this 
hypothesis would be that we know for certain (Ya'qtibi, 304) that Fadl b. 
Yahya whom Harun al-Rashid appointed governor of Khorasan in 178/794 
“conquered a number of kiiras oi Tukharistan, of Kabulshah, and of 
Shiqinan”, i.e. exactly in the region interesting us. Tabari, hi, 631, says 
of Fadl’s activities in Khorasan; wa band bihd al-masdjid zoal-rihdtdt. 
Ya'qubi, Historiae, ii, 493, mentions Fadl’s victory over the Turks near 
Talaqan. 

36. The special mention of Muslims shows that S.ng.s lay amid an 

infidel region. A pass called does not seem to exist in the Hindtikush 
unless this name be identical with Sanglich quoted under § 36, 16. ? 

It is possible that our author has twice over described the same locality, 
once as an extension of the Badhakhshan territory and another time as a 
branch of the road from Khuttal to Kashmir (§ 36, 12.-30.). In this case 
our Dar-i Tdziydn would be identical with Dar-i Tubhat (§ 36, 13.) and 
the pass of (perhaps which is a possible Arabic rendering of 

Sanglich) would be the Dora pass. 

27. The simplest solution is to restore Jiiw as Shaqina iov Shughndn, 
the region lying downstream from Vakhan on both banks of the Upper 
Oxus where the latter having changed its course flows south to north. The 
usual spelling is ohii, cf. Ya'qubi, 293, I.Kh., 37 (in the revenue list of 
the Tahirid 'Abdullah), and I.R., 89, but I.Kh., 178, mentions a ford on the 
Oxus leading to “the Turks^ called Shakina'^ and 1 st., 390, gives exactly 
Shaqina. Our author only occasionally mentions Shdkndn (§ 5, 9 A and 9B, 
§ 6, 6.) coupled with Vakhan but forgets to describe this countiy. See 
Minorsky, Shughndn in El. As the name of “a large village” Shaqina at 

^ See note to § a6, la: road from Khuttal. 
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this place would refer probably to Ishkashim, see note to § 26, 14. A less 
satisfactory alternative would be to identify 41^ *S.qlta with Iskitul, a 
village lying 14 Km. south of Zaybak and 32 Km. north of Sangllch, see 
Vavilov, Agricultural Afgha 7 itstan,hemngva.d, 1929, p. 519; (on the map of 
Morgenstierne, Report on a Linguistic Mission to NW. India, Oslo, 1932, the 
position of Iskitul is not quite exact). 

§ 25. Transoxiana 

Tomaschek, Sogdiana, in Sitz.WAW, 1877, Band 87, pp. 67-120; 
Barthold, Report, passim; Barthold, Turkestan, pp. 64-179 (and in much 
greater detail in Irrigation)', Marquart, EranMir, pp. 226-37, and Wekrot, 
passim; Le Strange, The Lands, pp. 433-89; Kurakichi Shiratori, A Study 
on Su-fe, or Sogdiana in Memoirs of the Research Department of the Toyo 
Bunko, No. 2, Tokyo, 1928, pp. 81-145 (only ancient times). Many of 
the places mentioned in this chapter will be found on Le Strange’s Maps 
IX and X, and on the Map at the end of Barthold’s Turkestati. 

The chief source of this chapter is Ist.’s (<Abu Zayd Balkhi’s) excellent 
account (pp. 286-346) of the Ma-wara’ al-nahr. Farther to the east, espe- 
cially in Farghana, I. H.’s additions (in his account of Transoxiana, pp. 335- 
406) offer some useful parallels, and for the regions lying beyond the 
Jaxartes several names could be found only in Maq. In the region of 
Chaghaniyan there are some points of special likeness with LKh. and I.R. 

Contrary to the enumeration of the countries which in principle goes 
min al-mashriq ild al-maghrib the description of Transoxiana (similarly to 
that of Khorasan, § 23) proceeds from west to east: Bukhara: 1.-4., 6. (plus 
Karmina); Sughd: 5., 7. (minus Karmlna), 8.-10,, 12., 14.; Kashka-darya : 
15., 16. (?), 17.-21.; upper course oftheOxus: 21. -35. ; Usrushna: 36.-43.; 
Farghana: 45.-62.; Ilaq and Shash: 44., 63.-83.; Ispljab: 84.-93. 

The bearings of the frontiers are again (as in § 23, &c.) given as if the 
author was facing north-east : 

HMA. Real bearing 
Tibet {vd. 58.) E. SE. 

Khorasan S. S. to SW. 

Ghuz and Khallukh ( ?) W. W. to NW. ( ?) 

Khallukh N. NE.(?) 

1st., 286, shows a similar peculiarity of orientation while he quotes as 
the Transoxianian frontiers in the east (in a straight line): Pamir, Rasht, 
and the parts of Hind adjoining Khuttal; in the west [?] (in a semicircular 
line): the Ghuzz and Kharlukh from Taraz to Farab, Biskand, Sughd, and 
then the districts of Bukhara up to the Khwarazm lake; in the north: the 
Turks and Kharlukh from the extreme limits of Farghana to Taraz ; in the 
south (in a straight line) : the JayhQn from Badakhshan to the Khwarazm 
lake. 

The term Turkistan, cf. Ya'qubi, 295 : otA Aj is applied by our author 
to the lands beyond Transoxiana, cf. Minorsky, Tiirdn in EL 
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Of the general remarks very few are not in 1 st,, 286-95, 312-13, such as 
the mention among the products of sulphur and arsenic {vd. 66.). 

I. Province of Bukhara. 

I. -4,, 6., and 7., cf. 1 st., pp. 305-19. In our text “king of the East” 

corresponds to “wall of Khorasan from the family of Saman” in 1 st., 306. 
Among the products, saltpetre is not mentioned in 1 st., 314-15. Bumkath 
stands probably for Bamijkath but its form may have been influenced by 
the old name of Bukhara itself; *Numijkath, cf. 1 st., 313 and 305, corrected 
in Maq., 2676. Narshakhi, Histoire de Boukhara, p. 20, gives as the 
ancient names of the town both and A painstaking analysis of 

these names is given in Marquart, Wehrot, pp. 161-4, cf. also Barthold, 
Bu^drd in El. The details of 3. and 4. not in 1 st. On Paykand see also 
§ 3, 33. Cf. Zimin, Rasvalint star ago Peykenda^ Tashkent, 1913, 31 pp. On 
the market in 6. 1 st., 313. 7. According to 1 st., 313, Karmina was reckoned 
still to Bukhara. DabusI is the present-day ZizadindDiya al-din. 

II. Province of Sughd. 

5., 8.-12., cf. 1st., pp. 316-25. 

9. Zarman (numerous variants), 1 st., 334, 343, between Rabinjan and 
Samarqand at i farsakh’s distance from Ishtikhan. 

II, This Farinkath, now Prinkant, not mentioned in 1 st., I.IJ., or Maq., 
but found in Yaqut, iii, 885, is entirely different from 74. It lay north-west 
of Samarqand towards Ishtikhan, see Barthold, Turkestan^ 96. Ganjkath 
must lie in the same region. 

12. jlja probably fij Vadhar, at 2 farsakhs’ distance from Samarqand, 
1st., 342. 

13. Samarqand, cf. Jst., 316-21 {nahr min al-risds), 288 (paper from 
Transoxiana). Our record on the Manichaeans {Mdnavi) is extremely 
curious. 

From the Fihrist, 337, we know that under Muqtadir (a.d. 907-32) the 
Manichaeans, in fear for their lives, fled to Khorasan. Some 500 of them 
gathered in Samarqand and the [Samanid] ruler of Khorasan would have 
killed them, but for a warning from the “king of China, but I think [says 
al-Nadim] from the lord of the Toghuzghuz”, who threatened to take 
reprisals against the Muslims living in his country. This diplomatic pro- 
tection may account for the security which the Manichaeans in Samarqand 
enjoyed perhaps down to our author’s times. 

111 . Basin of the Kashka-daryd. 

On 1 5. -21. see Ist., pp. 324-5, 343. On Nakhshab see particularly 
L. Zimin, in the Pqdal-jumdn (Festschrift to V. Barthold), Tashkent, 1927, 
pp. 196-214, cf. Minorsky, NaMfshab in El. 1 st. does not mention mules 
and red salt in Kish and spells Nasaf {d. Nakhchuvdn>l.Kh..i 122, 
Nasawe) and Nuqad Quraysh. SQbakh is the present-day Guzar (Kdiuzar). 
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§ 35 

IV . Basins of the Chaghan~rudh and Kdfirnihdn. 

See 1 st., 398, Maq., 283-4. Cf. Marquart, Erdnsahr, pp. 234, 399, 
Barthold, Turkestan, pp. 72-4. See Map ix. 

32. -34. Barthold, Tirmidh, in El. Maq., 324, mentions soap and 

asafoetida in Tirmidh. On the various Arabic transcriptions of Charmangan, 
Marquart, o.c., 235 ; on the presumable founder of Hashim-gird Hashini 
b. Banijur, ibid., 301. Cf. Deinike, Temiez, in Nov. Vost., No. 23, p. 208. 

35 ~ 3 S- Cf- Barthold, Caghdniydn, in EL Maq., pp. 283, ago, says that 
there were 16,000 villages and 10,000 warriors in Chaghaniyiln, though 
economicaUy it was inferior to Khuttal (§ 26, i .). On the rulers of Chaghani- 
yan of the Al-i Muhtaj dynasty see Muhammad khan Qazvlni in his edition 
of the Chahdr-maqdla, pp. 163-6. For the position of 27.-33. the following 
“route of Chaghaniyan” quoted in LKh., 33-4 (Qudama, 21 1) is essential: 
Tirmidh to Sarmanjan (Charmangan) 6 farsakhs ; thence to Darzanji 6 f . ; 
thence to B.rnjl y f. ; thence to Saghaniyan 5 f. ; thence to \jij^ 6 f. ; thence 
(across a wadi which is 2-3 f. wide?) to H.mvaran 7 f.; thence to *Aban 
Kasavan 8 f. ; thence to Shuman 5 f. ; thence to Vashjirt 4 f. 

36., 28.-31. Cf. 1 st., 339-40 (without our details). The town of Cha- 
ghaniyan corresponds to the present-day Denau (Dih-i nan). 26. lay cer- 
tainly south of the town of Chaghaniyan (in view of Ya'qubi, 289, liJjjU 
the name must be *Ddrzange) and the other four towns on the various 
roads diverging from the Chaghaniyan town in westerly and northerly 
directions. 28. in view of our detail is Baysun. 29. may be Zina-ab (north 
of Denau). 30. perhaps better than 1 st., 340, Maq., 268 (many 
variants). 31. must be Regar (half-way on the road from Denau to 
Qaratagh, see note to § 6, ii.); 1 st, gives c-iaCj (var. jSTj) and Maq., 268, 
Rykd.sht <i*reg-dasht. [Reg-ar, cf. lang-ar, Cand-ar.] 

33. Hamvaran is not in 1 st. but has a parallel in I.Kh., v.s. 25. On the 
river K.s.van “near” (?) which our author places Hamvaran see § 6, ii. 
Hamvaran may be identified with Qaratagh and *Aban-Kasavan with 
Hisar which already lies in the Kafirnihan (Kasavan ?) basin. 

33. Shuman mentioned usually together with Akharun was a considerable 
principality, Marquart, o.c., 226, probably comprising the Kafirnihan 
basin, or rather its upper part. The town of Shuman may have lain on the 
site of Du-shanba (now Stalinabad), capital of the small Tajikistan republic. 
Gar dizi, ed. M. Nazim, p. 36, counts 12 farsakhs from Chaghaniyan to 
Shuman, probably by a short cut. 

34. mentioned between 33. and 35. corresponds to u\.as' which 
1 st., 340, places between Shuman and Vashjird at a distance of i day from 
each of them. This detail is in favour of its location at the present-day 
Kafirnihan. Cf. also Ya'qubi, 291 : JiJo-Vk 

3 5 . i /A j (in Arabic and i *Veshgird or Veshagird is explained 
by Marquart, o.c., 237, as *Vesagird, i.e. the legendary town of Vaesa, 
Frahrasiyan’s henchman, which Ymht, v, 57, places in the Xsa 0 r 6 -suka 
defile, high up in Kahha (Sughd). Veshgird must correspond to Faydabad 

A a ' 
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on the Ilaq, left affluent of the Kafirnihan river. Ilaq is mentioned in 1st., 
340, as the next station situated at one day’s distance from Veshagird 
towards the east, but from Veshagird on the road may have followed this 
river. On Shaqiq BalkhI see 'Attar, Tadhkirat al-awliya, ed. R. A. Nichol- 
son, i, 196-202. Ibn al-Athir, sub 194/809, says: “in this year was killed 
the hermit (sdkid) Shaqiq Balkhi during a Muslim expedition (ghazdt) to 
Kulan in the Turk country”, cf. § 15, i. 

The identification of 27., 32.-35. would roughly follow the distances 
indicated in Arabic sources, at the rate of 4 Km. to one farsakh : 


Saghaniyan 
Hamvaran 
Aban Kasavan 
Shuman 
Afdiyan ( ?) 
Veshagird 


fars. 

13 (2 days) 
8 
5 

one day 
one day , 


Denau 


Qaratagh 


Hisar 


Du-shanba 


Kafirnihan 


Faydabad 


Km. {circa) 


55 


30 


20 


28 


22 


V. Usrushana. 

The name has several readings. De Goeje in 1 st., I.H., and Maq. gives 
the variant Ushrilsana but in I.Kh., 29, and Ya'qhbi, 293, Usrushana. 
Consequently it is safer to render our as Surushana though the fre- 
quent occurrence in Iranian of the group -w- would favour the pronuncia- 
tion *Surushna. The district, 1 st., 225-7, ^^7 west of the Jaxartes on 
the northern slopes of the Buttaman mountains (ranges of Turkestan and 
Zarafshan). Our author says nothing on its former kings called afshin, 
I.Kh., 40. The last afshin was the famous Khaydar ( ?) b. Kavus executed 
by Muhasim in 226/841. 1 st. and Maq., 323-6, are silent on the produce 
of Usrushana. On the market of 39. Marsmanda, cf. Maq., 278. Instead 
of 41 . Faghkath, 1 st. sprils Vaghkath (now Vagat, Barthold, Turkestan, 167). 
Sabat means in Arabic “covered passage, awning”. Kurkath, perhaps 
ancient Cyropolis (Benveniste) ? On 42. Buttaman, cf. § 5, ()a. 1 st., 327, 
mentions in the Buttaman mountains mines of gold, silver, vitriol, and 
ammoniac. 43. Barghar now Falghar (not to be confused with Parghar, 
§ 6, 8.). This upper part of the Sughd river was indeed reckoned to 
Usrushana, Barthold, o.c., 168. On the lake see § 3, 24. 

VI. Province of Farghdna. 

45.-62. see 1 st., 333-4, Maq., 362, 371-2, cf. Bzxth.Q\ 6 ., Far^dna, m. EI. 
A classical description of Farghana is found in the Bdbur-ndma, ed. GMS, 
f. ih-i. sb. 
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44. Kliujand (or Khujanda) belonged to Shash but lay on the frontier 
of Farghana. 

45. On the minerals of Farghana, cf, 1st., 313 and 334 where al-jiragh- 
sank [sic] is also mentioned. The kings of Farghana bore the title of 
Hkhshed, I.Kh., 40 (Maq., 279, gives this title to the kings of Samarqand, 
cf. Ya'qubI, Historiae, ii, 344). 

47. On the Jaxartes see note to § 6, 17. 

48. Vathkath, 1 st,, 346, places Van-kath (?) at 7 farsakhs to the north- 
east of Akhsikath on the frontier of Ilaq. 

49. There is nothing corresponding to this paragraph in 1 st., but I.H. 
(who, according to de Goeje, Pref ace, ■p.Yni, has reproduced the “complete” 
textof 1 st. ’s description of Transoxiana) writes, p. 397: ^y> 

yU- “quicksilver is produced in Sokh (sic, cf. BGA, iv, 43S) from its 
mountains”. Our author took for a special name (cf. variants in I.H., 
395) and separately mentioned it almost immediately before Sokh, 

50. 1 st., 347: Bamkakhush. The two villages of the Isfara district in 
southern Farghana, I.H., 395, cf, Barthold, o.c., 159, 161. The Sokh river 
(51.) is the left affluent of the Jaxartes, watering the Kokand (54.) region, 
and the Isfara river is the following affluent downstream, parallel to the 
Sokh. 

52. 1 st., 347, Aval, 10 farsakhs from Sokh, south of Margelan, Barthold, 
O.C., 161. Our author follows I.H., 396, in mentioning the villages of Aval. 

53. must be which according to I.H., 396, was the town of 
the Naqad district (jIs;, var. jU) mentioned immediately after Aval. 

54. All three in 1 st,, 335. Khwakand is the present-day Kokand 

55., 56. Quba (now: Quva) and Osh, 1 st., 333 (I.H., 394): marqab al- 
ahrds ‘aid al~Turk. 

57. The rivers of Khurshab and Urasht are found in I.H., 392. Cf. § 6, 
18. and 19. where the Osh-river (Barthold, o.c., 159) is said to flow between 
tJrasht and Osh. 

58. 1 st., 334. Our author’s data on the rivers are new, cf. notes to § 6, 
17., § 15, II. At the time of I.Kh., 30, tJzgand had a chief called Khur- 
tegin (^Chur-tegin). Soon after our author’s times tJzgand became one of 
the residences of the Qara-khanids, see § 13, Barthold, Turkestan, 157, 
Cohn-Wiener, Turan, Berlin, 1930, pp. 17-20 and plates x-xvi (the Qara- 
khanid buildings), I. I. Umniakov, Arkhitek. pamiatniki Sredney Azii, 
Tashkent, 1929, pp. 27-9. 

59. 1 st., 334; Khaylam (this reading adopted in Barthold, o.c.). Its river 
is the present-day Narin (§ 6, 21.). 

60. The name appears in Idrlsi at one day’s distance from 

Akhsikath (towards the east?), Sprenger, Postrouten, 27. One must dis- 
tinguish between Bdb-Akhsikath “the Gate of A.”, 1 st., 335, in which 
Barthold, o.c. , 162, sees a suburb of A. lying on the left bank of the Jaxartes, 
and (in our source and at present Pap), a village lying at 4 farsakhs 
from A. on the right bank of the river, 1 st,, 336, I.Kh., 30. 
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6 1 62. In spite of the concluding formula following on 60., these places, 
too, must have lain in Farghana. The only certain place is Sh.lat, 1 st., 346, 
S.ldt (with variants). According to I.H., 396, S.lat and Biskant lay beyond 
Miyan-rudhan, i.e. the district between the two headwaters composing the 
Jaxartes. I.H. adds that the locality was called Haft-dih “Seven villages” 
and our 61. may enumerate the remaining five villages. 

Yl. Province of Ildq and Shdsh. 

63.-83. Cf. 1 st., 328-33. See Map in Barthold, Turkestan. 

63. The province Ilaq lay on the Ahangaran river (in Russian: Angren) 
and was hardly distinguishable from Shash (Chach) situated on the 
Chirchik, both rivers being right affluents of the Jaxartes, downstream from 
Farghana, Barthold, o.c., 169. Some “dihqans” struck coins in Ilaq even in 
388 and 399 A.H.,see M.zxkoY, Inventarniy Katalog, SPb., 1896, pp. 218-19, 
and Barthold, o.c., 307. 

According to the Mafdtih al-ulum, p. 28, the mubayyida “wearers of 
white raiment” (in Persian saftd-jdmagdn) were the supporters of al- 
Muqanna' (“the Veiled Prophet of Khorasan”) who, as I. Athir, vi, 25-6, 
says, placed Abu Muslim above the prophet Muhammad and denied 
the death of the imam Yahya b. Zayd {v.s., note to § 23, 50.). Cf. Barthold, 
Turkestan, 197, and Marquart, Histor. Glossen, in WZKM, 1898, 177. On 
the other hand in Biruni’s Canon, f. 25, the Zoroastrians of Iranshahr living 
to the west of the river of Balkh {i.e. Oxus) are distinguished from those 
who lived beyond that river and were called Mubayyida or Isfandiyariya, 
cf. Sachau, Zur Geschichte von Khwdrizm, Sitz.WAW, 1873, Ixxiii, p. 
485 (15). [In MS. Or. 1997, fol. 25^ below, the name is spelt 

Sachau’s interpretation may refer to Isfandiyar’s exploits in 
Turan, but it is more likely that the reading is *al-isfidh-ydriya{< al-isfidh- 
ddriya, cf. *shahraddr > shahriydry of which al-muhayyida is the exact 
Arabic rendering.] 

64. 1st., 331, calls the provincial capital Ttinkath (variant cf. 

Barthold, o.c., 172. According to Russian papers (14.vii.1934) its im- 
posing ruins were found at 90 Km, from Tashkent; the town was well 
planned and had wide and straight streets, large squares and huge water- 
tanks; the town walls reached the height of 7 metres. 

65. 1 st., 332, I.Kh., 2%, md din al-fidda. The spelling saym would 
indicate the pronunciation ^sem instead of the usual slm. The word is 
derived from (dpyvpLov) darjfiov, in Latin {argentum) infectum, i.e. “not- 
finished, not-coined silver”. The Syriac form is semd, cf. H. H. Schaeder, 
Iranica, 1934, p. 35. 

66. Ist.j 332, 345 : Dakhkath. The mention of arsenic gives more pre- 
cision to Maq.’s mention (p. 326) of it ((iAM/-/ar [sic]) in Ilaq. 

67. 1 st,, 331 : N.mudhlugh, *Arpalikh (Maq., 265); {Itlukh, “the Dog 
village” abest] ; Banjkash (Maq., Bankhash), cf. also under 75. 

* According to Melgunov, the aspen is called, in the Caspian provinces, both 
jluJ«l(“white tree”) and jLiwU 
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68. 1 st., 345: Samsirak. 69. perhaps Maq., 265 (in Shash). 
Khas, 1 st., 332, Maq., 265 (in Ilaq). 70. ist., 329: Gharjand (in Shash). 
71. Ist.,33i:Tukkath;cf.79. 

72. 1 st., 329: K.i.shj.k, Ardalankath, and IshblnghCt (in Shash); ihid.^ 
331 : Khumrak (in liaq). ^\::>a perhaps 1 st., 329 (in Shash). 

73 - 33 ®' K.dak, Ghazak. unknown? 1st,, 229: VardQk, 

K.b.rna, Gh. drank, — all in Shash. 

74., 75. 1st., 330: Anudkath, Baghunkath, Farankath, Jabghukath, all 
in Shash. In view of several other Turkish names in the region BaghQy- 
kath could contain the Turkish name BaghQy ; cf. Dib-Baqtiy (one of Oghuz- 
khan’s mythical ancestors). Abul-Ghazi, ed . Desmaisons, i, 10, explains that 
dip means “the place of a throne” and haqiiy “the leader of a nation” 
{il-Mlughi). 

76. 1st., 331: Sh.kakath, Banjikash (in Ilaq), cf. 67. 77. This Tunkath 
is decidedly different from 71. 

78. 1st., 331 : Balayan (in Ilaq). On the river see § 6, 22. The name is 
not found either in A. Markov’s Inventarmy Katalog, nor in the list of 
mints in Codrington’s Manual of Musalman Numismatics^ 1904. The 
presence of the mint must probably be connected with the silver-mine of 65. 

79. Chach, Arabic Shash. On the trees khalang and khadang see BGA, 
iv, 222, 229. Khadang is mentioned in Transoxiana, 1 st., 289^, but not 
khalang. [Cf. also notes to § 52.] On the Shash bows see Maq., 325. 

80. -83. 1st., 32S, 330, gives, in a different oi-der, the following parallels: 

Binkath, Nujakath, Barkush, KhatQnkath, D.nf.ghankath, Banakath, 
Kharashkath, Biskath, Najakath, K.nk.rak (all with numerous variants). 
80. Binkath is the present-day Tashkent. BirunI in his Canon writes: 
“cJCj * Binkath, chief place of Shash; in Turkish and in Greek (called) 
Stone Tower {burj al-hijdray\ The hint is at the popular Turkish etymo- 
logy task “ stonC’ -fkand “village” brought into relation with Ptolemaic 
MBlvos rrvpyos, 'v.s., § 9, i2. However *Tdsh-kand most probably con- 
tains the name of the province Chach {v.s. 79.) : Chach-kand or Shdsk-kand 
>Tdsh-kand, with a dissimilation similar to ch^r-> Middle Persian tas~ 
“four”; ShiishtarNhxdb. Tustar; *sarpilsh'> Arab, tarbush [see s.v. Turban 
in El]. 81. Nujakath near the Chirchik railway station, Barthold, o.c., 174. 
83. probably ciJU- which 1 st., 332, places in Ilaq. Shuturkath, 

Maq., 342, at a marhala from Binkath. On the rivers of 81 . see § 6, 17. and 
32 ., cf. Barthold, O.C., 163, 

VII. Region of Ispij’db (*Ispechdb). 

The original part of the Ispijab region occupied the basin of the Aris, 
a right affluent of the Jaxartes, downstream from Shash, but in a larger sense 
it comprised also the adjacent territories on the Jaxartes (though not its 
lower course, cf , § 36, 27.) and the Talas valley, Barthold, o.c., 176. Ispijab 
belonged to the Turks and, though subjugated in a.d. 840 by the Samanid 
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Nuh, still enjoyed great privileges. The town of Ispijab is the present-day 
Sayram; on their identity cf. Kashghari, i, 78. 

84. -93., cf. 1st., 333-4. 

85. For Sanikath, 1 st., 346, gives Usbanikath, and Maq., 263, Arsubani- 
kath; it lay at z days’ distance to the north-west of Ispijab (in Kunjida, 
cf. 89.). 

86. oiCk-j), I.H., 390, Budakhlcath, Maq., 263, Adhakhkath (in Isfijab); 
different from 66. Dhakhkath in Ilaq. 

87., 88. Parab (Farab) occupied a small area on both banks of the 
Jaxartes. Its chief place Kadir is also in 1 st., 346, Barthold, o.c., pp. 176-7. 
For Sutkand I.H., 335, 391, gives Biskand; its ruins lie near the Qara-kul 
lake, Barthold, ox., 177. 

89. I.H., pp. 390-1 : Kunjida; see 85. 

90. Sabran, 1 st., 346, details in I.H., 391. 

91. Dharnukh may correspond to Maq., 263/, 274: Turar-Zarakh: “a 
town belonging to a rustdq lying behind Sauran [cf. 90.] in the direction of 
the Turks ; it is small and fortified ; it possesses a citadel ; Zarakh is a village 
in this rustdq’ \ It is possible that this j\j is but another spelling for j\ _}> 
{v.i. 92.) and corresponds to Otrar where Timur died in 807/1405. It 
must be carefully distinguished from jljh ('y.z. 93.). 

92. Stinakh corresponds to “Sughnaq, town of the Ghuz”, in Kash- 
ghari, i, 392; cf. Maq., 323^: read: j j]}’”, i-S- Otrar 

and Sighnakh. In Turkish sighnakh means “place of refuge” ; cf. the name 
of a town in Georgia and of several places in Qara-bagh (Transcaucasia). 
The ruins of Sighnakh are situated at 20 Km. north of the Tiiman-aryq 
post station, cf. Yakubovsky, Ruins of Sighnak (in Russian) in the 
Soobshcheniya Gosudar. Akademii materialnoy kulturi, Leningrad, 1929, 
pp. 123-59. is open to doubt whether or in Ist., EGA, iv, 424, 
and Maq., 263 q, mentioned under Ispijab may conceal the name of Sunakh). 

93. These places belonging to the Talas and Chu basins were situated 
in the locality which our author calls the “Khallukh Gate”. They lay along 
the road from Ispijab to Barskhan, on which see I.Kh., 28-9, and Qudama, 
105-6 {v.s., § 15, 10,). Maq., 263, 274-5, describes them under Isfijab, 
though all of them certainly did not belong to the latter. Taraz (Talas) was 
situated on the Talas river near the site of the actual Auliya-Ata and is 
entirely different from Otrar on the Jaxartes (w.^. 91.). Shalji stood in the 
mountains at 4 farsakhs to the south of Taraz, Barthold, Report, 14-17. 
P. P. Ivanov, K 'ooprosu 0 drevnost'akh v verkhovyakh Talas a, in the Fest- 
schrift to S. F. Oldenburg, Leningrad, 1934, p. 241-51, identifies Shalji 
with the ruins of Aq-tapa (near the village Dmitriyevskoye) on the upper 
course of the Talas. Farunkath (Afrunkath) is not in the Arabic texts 
unless it is the ribat q/j' ^Anfarun ( ?) which 1 st., 336-7, places in the Qalas 
steppe, on the frontier between Shash and Ispijab. Between Takabkath 
and Mirki, Maq. mentions Kulan; both Kulan and Mirki will be found in 
the description of the Khallukh territory, § 1 5 , i .-2 . Their mention in the 
present paragraph may refer to the time after Nuh’s campaign of A.D. 840. 
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§ 26. Transoxaniaii marches 

These “marches” consist of two entirely distinct groups: the eastern 
[*south-eastern] one, comprising the localities on the upper Oxus (1.-16.) 
and the upper Indus (17.-18.) and the western [*northern] one, to which 
belong Khwarazm (19.-26.) and the localities on the lower Jaxartes (27.). 
Briefly the two regions can be called Khuttalan and Khwarazm respectively. 

As in §§ 23 and 24, the difference between Transoxiana and its marches 
is more geographical than political, for the amir of Chaghaniyan (§ 25, 27., 
to say nothing of 46. Farghana, 63. Ilaq, and 79. Chach) is mentioned in 
Transoxiana whereas his neighbour of Khuttalan ruling over the south- 
eastern wedge of the territory is included in § 26. See Map lx. 

I. Khuttalan, 1 st., 349: Khuttal, occupied the area east of the Vakhsh 
river down to the Panj (cf. § 6, 6.-9.). The principal authorities for the 
region are: Ya'qubi, 289, 1 .Kh., 37, 1 .R., 92, Ist., 297, 339, Maq., 

283, 290. The pronunciation Khuttalan is confirmed by the popular song 
quoted in Tabari, ii, 1492, 1494, which is considered as one of the earliest 
specimens of Modern Persian.^ The princes of the Banijur family bore the 
title of Sher-i Khuttalan, I.Kh., 40, Marquart, Erdmahr, pp. 300-2 (genea- 
logy),^ Barthold, Khuttal in EL On the celebrated Khuttalan breed of 
horses {v.i. 3.) see I.Kh., 180 (and transl. 141); cf. Marquart, o.r., 300-1 
(Chinese sources), Wehmt, 88 (m3!'ths connecting horses with springs). 

Following on Saghaniyan, KharQn, and Masand (§ 25, 27., 33,, 28,) 
Ya'qtibi, 289, enumerates without any clear system (I.Kh., 37, 

I.R., 92, jLi), Qubadhiyan, jj. (= Nudiz, 1 st., 298, v.s., § 6, 10.), 

Vakhsh (= Levkand), Halavard, Karbang, Andisharagh, Rusta Bik, Hul- 
buk, and Munk. More useful are the distances quoted by 1 st., 339, under 
“Khuttal and Saghaniyan and the region between them”. Marquart, ox., 
232, has analysed these data, but I believe that two emendations are neces- 
sary in the text to render it intelligible. 1st. starts from the two fords on 
the Jaryab (Oxus); the one lying higher up on the river is (A) Ma'bar 
Badhakhshdn {v.s., note to § 24, 24.), and the other (B) Ma'har Arhan. The 
former almost certainly is the ford of Baharak crossed by the road from 
Rustaq (in the Afghan Badhakhshan) to Kulab = Hulbak (in the Soviet 
Tajikistan); the latter lay near Fladrat-Imam-Sahib, Marquart, ox., 233, 
Barthold, o.c., 70. Ist.’s passage consists of several distinct items. 

From the Badhakhshan ford (ik) to Munk 6 marhalas, thence to the 
Stone Bridge (on the Vakhshab) 2 ditto ; thence to Levkand 2 ditto ; 
(thence) downstream to Halavard i ditto (both Levkand and Halavard 
lying on the Vakhshab). 

From the Arhan ford (B) to Halavard 2 marhalas.^ 

' The name Khuttal as well as several ^ This sentence is probably an inter- 
other names of the region (Hulbuk, polation. To complete his east-to-west 
Munk) soxind non- Iranian (Tokharian, semicircular description 1 st. would have 
Hephthalite?). better said : “and from Halavard to the 

More specially on the Abu Da’udid Arhan ford”, 
branch w.s., § 34, 12. 
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From “the” ford {al-mdbarf to Hulbuk 2 days; thence to Munk 

2 days. 

Karbanj lies above the Arhan ford, circa i farsakh. 

Tamliyat to the Stone Bridge 4 farsakhs (along the Munk road).^ 

From the Badhakhshan [read '. ^Arhariy ford to Rustaq Bik 2 marhalas ; 
thence across the Andicharagh river [— Ta’ir-su] to Andicharagh i 
marhala; thence across the Parghar river to Parghar i day; (thence) 
across the uUj; river [p. 296, LH., 401, uU read Talvar = Munk 
river] to Hulbuk (distance left out). 

2. At present Hulbag to the south of Kulab, cf. § 6, 8. 

3. “Nuchara” coupled -with Rusta Bik certainly corresponds to Andi- 

charagh (the name has several variants and the alternating of ^ and y in 
them confirms the c of Nuchara), see Ya'qObi, BGA, 279, 1 st., 296, 339, 
Maq., 290 r. Misunderstandings in the available manuscripts and editions 
have complicated the identification of Andicharagh,'^ but Barthold, o.c., 69, 
is certainly right in placing it near the Ta’ir-su (a small river between the 
Parghar and Vakhshab) . In our text we must certainly assume that Nuchara 
lay between ^Vakhshab (not Kharnab) and Jayhun”, for 

placing it between the Kharnab (== Bartang, § 6, 7.) and Jayhun would 
upset Ist.’s distances and, as regards the other indications of our text, 
would be contrary to the order of enumeration and to the item on Nuchara 
being the store-place of Khuttalan. Maq., 291, confirms that Andijaragh 
lay close to the Jayhun, and as regards the mountain mentioned in our text, 
the hills stretching east of the Ta’ir-su (3,700 feet high) would fulfil this 
condition as well. Russian sources evaluate at 124 Km. the distance between 
Ayvaj (situated at the estuary of the Kafirnihan river, cf. Maq., 292, j ^jj\ 
oli'j* J5-) and Saray lying upstream from it (opposite the Afghan settle- 
ment of Iladrat-Imam-Sahib). Beyond the Qaraul-tiibe post (circa 97 Km. 
upstream from Ayvaj) the road “ascends the Jili-kul plateau, famous for its 
pastures, on which the Qirghiz and Uzbeks successfully breed horses”, and 
then near Faydabad [different from the one mentioned in the note to § 25, 
35.] descends into the thickly inhabited Saray plain, see Prince Masalsky, 
Tnrkestanskiy kray, SPb., 1913, p. 738. Therefore I should more exactly 
identify Nuchara to Saray and Rusta-Bik to Jili-kul (lying to the east of the 
Vakhsh river). The Jili-kul pastures must still carry on the Rusta-Bik 

* Marquart takes it for the just the Oxus in a SW. to NE. direction, 
mentioned (B), I decidedly take it again Marquart, o.c,, 234, following his 

for (A) in view of the distances; 6 mar- interpretation of I.R., 92 23, 69.), 

halas from (A) to Munk easily = 4 days, placed it on the left bank of the Oxus. 

with Hulbiik lying half-way ; moreover Le Strange, The Lands, 435, identified 

Hulbuk and Munk are on the road lead- the Andicharagh river with the Bartang 

ing up from (A) and not from (B). (= Aq-su, Murghab, Sarez in the 

^ Tamliyat adds another detail to the Pamir) having taken it for the first affiu- 

road first described roughly from (A) to ent of the Oxus, whereas Is?.; 296 

Munk and thence to the Stone Bridge. (== I.H., 347) and Maq., 22, assign to it 

3 I decidedly think that the route only a/owrt/t place, 
stretched entirely on the right bank of 
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traditions, now one thousand years old ! Some coins struck in Andicharagh 
have come down to us. See Markov, Invent. Katalog. 

4. Now Parkhar, east of the river formed by the streams of Baljuvan and 
Kulab, cf. note to § 6, 7. 

5. Having mentioned separately the capital of Khuttal (3.) our author 
seems to carry his enumeration from the south-eastern corner of the 
province (3.), in a north-easterly direction (4.) to 5. Munk, thence to turn 
back southwards along the course of the Vakhshab (Tamliyat, Halavard, and 
Livkand). In this case Barsaragh (not otherwise known) ought to be looked 
for somewhere between Parghar and Munk on the Munk-Hulbuk river. 
If, however, we examine the outward form of the name the only parallels 
are jljLl and which Ya'qubi, 389, names somewhere in the Kafirnihan 
basin. I.Kh., 39, names Bds.rd between Saghaniyan and Vashjird. In 
LR., 93, B.sdr seems to be due only to de Goeje’s surmise, cf. Marquart, 
Erdnsahr, 234. Bdsdrdn/ Bds.rd lay outside the Khuttalan proper but it 
could be an acquired fief of a member of the Khuttalan family. Ya’qubi 
names a Hatim b. Da’ud in jj which comes in the enumeration 
immediately after Qubadhiyan. It may correspond to our Ntidiz (§ 6, 
10.) which in this case must be looked for on the lower course of the 
Kafirnihan river. 

As regards the other two names of our 5., according to 1 st., 297, Munk 
( = Baljuvan) was larger than Hulbuk. Tamliyat (in 1 st., but not in Ya' qQbi) 
lay probably at Shlr-guzar near the loop of the Vakhsh. 

6. -8. Halavard = Qurghan-tiibe ; Levkand = Sang-tuda, both on the 
Vakhsh, the latter upstream from the former. Cf. Barthold, o.c., 69. 

9. Our source clearly spells and so does GardM, ed. M. Nazim, 
p. 35. The usual reading is c-ilj (Rasht) and a sukdn over could be taken 
for the three dots over j. More curious is the fact that Ya'qubI, 290 e gives 
*ydsb<,*ydsht which is a good parallel for Zhdsht. Yaqut mentions 
separately, ii, 733 : Rasht and ii, 907: Zasht, though he does not even ex- 
plain where this latter locality {maudV) was situated. I.Kh., 34, says that 
Rasht is the farthest distant point of Khorasan in the [north-eastern] direc- 
tion ; Rasht lay between two mountains and the Turks used to penetrate 
through it on their raiding expeditions; therefore the Barmakid al-Fadl b. 
Yahya b. Khalid constructed (’allaqa) there a gate. The thirteenth-century 
Spanish geographer Ibn-Sa'id pretends that this yabal bdb al-Fadlwas con- 
nected with the well-known wall in the Qalas steppe, see Barthold, Ibn- 
Sa'Id, p. 239, and Turkestan, 175. According to I.R., 93, the Vakhshab 
rising in the Kharlukh region flowed through the lands of Famir (Pamir), 
Rasht, and Kumedh. 1 st., 340, continues his route from Vashjird {v.s., 
§ 25, 35.) to Ilaq (the Faydabad river is still called llak) i day; thence to 
Darband i day; thence to Javkan i day; thence to the fortress of Rasht 
2 days. Rasht is certainly Garm (in Turkish Qara-tegin, see Barthold, 
Karategin in El). Zhasht had an amir of its own, v.i., under 11 . 

10., II. The Kumiji and the K.njina-Turks were evidently remnants of 
some earlier population or wave of invasion. Both our text and Bayhaqi, 
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61 1, 696, mention these two groups distinctly. Only the K.njma-Turks 
(whose number was small and who occupied only one valley between the 
Khuttalan and Chaghaniyan) are classed as “Turks” in our author as well 
as in Maq., 283, Bayhaqi, 696 {a^ 4 / •)> Mafdtih al~ulum (written 

in 365 or 381 A.H.). The latter, p. 1 10, has a curious passage : “The Hayatila 
(Hephthalites) are a tribe of men who had enjoyed grandeur and possessed 
the country of Tukharistan; the Turks [called] Khallukh (cf. notes to § 15, 
§ 23, 69., and § 24, 22.) and K.njina (-c^ j ^ are their remnants.” 
The use of the term “Turk” in early Muslim literature is loose and even the 
Tibetans are considered as Turks, see Blruni, India, loi, 207, cf. Marquart, 
Wekrot, 102-3 > therefore the racial appurtenance of the Hephthalites is 
still obscure. Marquart derived the name of Chaghaniyan from Mongol 
tsaghdn “white” and took it for an indication as to the Hephthalite origins, 
Wekrot, 93, note 3, and Komanen, 73. In his Wehrot, 93-4, he boldly 
restores Maqdisi’s (p. 283) (var. as *Kamtjma in order to com- 
pare this name with that of the Kamicik Hephthalites whom the Armenian 
historian Moses Kalankatvats’i mentions in the Caucasus (i, ch. 27, 
Patkanian’s trans., p. 70). [Cf. also Marquart in Ungar. Jahrb., 1929, 
p. g8: “die hephthalitischen Kamicij-an in Caghaniyan und Kamicik 
Hep’t’alk’ im nordlichen Daghistan, die wohl nach ihrer Heimat am Kam 
(Jenissei) benannt sein werden”.] 

The question of the K.miji is still more complicated. Two earlier 
authors, Ya'qub! and I.R., refer to a locality of which the name may be 
restored as ^Kumedh. Ya'qiibi, 290, says that Munk (§ 26, 5.) was the 
frontier “towards (ild) the lands of the Turks, towards the locality called 
Rasht, *Kumed (iUT), and Bamir (Pamir)”. This awkward sentence, if 
considered in the light of the parallel passage in I.R., 92 (w.^. 9.), seems to 
refer separately to the [Khallukh-] Turks and the three last mentioned 
localities. I.R. (v.s. 9.) certainly places the Kumedh downstream of Rasht. 
On the other hand our author, Maq., 283, Gardizi, ed. M. Nazim, Index, 
and Bayhaqi, 499, 576, 61 1, 696, speak of the people K.Trnjl {K.mijt}). 
Maq., 283, somewhat vaguely says that “neighbouring on Saghaniyan are 
the people called *K.miji and the K.njina Turks ( 4 / j ^ 

whereas our author not only clearly separates these two peoples but 
among the K.miji distinguishes two groups, of which the one (that of 
Chaghaniyan) occupied the locality of Saylakan between Shtlman and 
Veshgird (j^ J read : j v,s., § 25, 35., and the other (that of Khuttalan) 
lived between Tamliyat and Munk (on a distance hardly exceeding one 
marhala, v.s., 1st., 339). It is added in our § 6, 10. that the Kafirnihan river 
rises from the limits of the K.miji. [Shaykh Muhammad khan Qazvini 
draws my attention to Nasir-i Khusrau’s Wajh-i dm, ed. Berlin, p. 53, 
where the 01 ^: 4 ! Khorasan and the Kufichdn of Kirman stand for bar- 
barity, as they have no divine book. The first name is certainly ^Kimtjiydni\ 

^ Here the Turkish K.njina are mentioned distinctly from the tribe (qaum) called 
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The term Kumedh undoubtedly corresponds to the mountainous tract 
[opetvT]) which according to Ptolemy, vi, 12-13, "^'3® inhabited by the Saka 
tribe More particularly r&v Kajp, 7 ]Scav opeivij must be dis- 

tinguished from (j)dpay^ (defile) Tmv Kmp,-q^&v, of which the former com- 
prised the region of the so-called Buttaman mountains (§ 5, 9.) and the 
latter might correspond to the upper Vakhshab valley (Rasht) through 
which, as accepted by Marquart, Wehrot, 63, and Sir A. Stein, v.s,, § 9, 12., 
ran the silk trade route described in Ptolemy. Our K.mlji can hardly be 
detached from Kumedh. The indications of the H,~ A. are particularly 
precious as showing that the K.miji were scattered along the whole of the 
Comedian opeivi]. Therefore the name K.mlji must be read *Kumejl<. 
^KumeS-jl with the Iranian suffix of origin -ji, -zl, &c. The Kumeji ’were 
certainly remnants of the former inhabitants of the region and more pro- 
bably of the ancient Saka than of the later Hephthalites. Muslim sources 
(2;.^.) do not distinctly call the K.miji “Turks” which they probably would 
have done had the K.miji been regarded as Plephthalites. In any case, pend- 
ing a proof to the contrary, it is safer not to dissociate the *Kumeji from the 
territory Kumedh which in its turn is connected with the Saka {i.e. Iranian) 
KojpbrjBac.^ On the historical role of the Kumijis see Barthold, Turkestan, 
Index. Very characteristic is the following passage in Gardizi, ed. M. 
Nazim, p. 36 : pas Abu All (lord of Chaghaniyan) az amlr-i Khuttaldn ydrl 
khwdst vakhud lashkar jani" hard . . .pas madad andarrasld Abu All-rd az 
Kumljlydn va amlr-i Zhdsht, which confirms our ydrl khzvdstan in the sense 
of “ask for aid”. 

IdL. Road from Khuttal to Kashmir. 

This is the road the beginning of which is hinted at by Ya'qubi, 396, and 
vaguely described in I.Kh., 178. The latter says that the merchants starting 
from the “town of Khuttal” (madlna Khuttaldn) travel one farsakh to some 
ribat (ribdt fuldn). Thence by a narrow path their goods are carried by 
the local people up a mountain situated on the bank of the great river 
(right bank of the Oxus ?). From the top of the mountain the carriers make 
signals to the people of Shikinan and the latter arrive with camels specially 
trained for fording the river. A contract is then made with the merchants 
and the camel-men recross the river. “Thereupon {Aid hadha) every 
merchant takes his route travelling {al-rd'ih) towards China or Multan.” 
I.Kh. adds thatthesaid ford is situated at3| days’ distance [?] from the place 
where the Oxus splits into two branches of which the one is supposed to 
flow towards Sind and the other is the Jayhun (Oxus, v.s., § 6, 15.). The 
terms Shikinan and “Shikina Turks” undoubtedly refer to the subjects^ 

^ Less certain is their relation to the territory of the K.miji. The Kafimihan 
name of K.mrudh (^Kum-rudht), as flows between the Valchsh (coming from 
I.R., 93, calls one of the headwaters of Zhasht(9.) and the Surkhan. 
the Chaghaniyan river (Surkhan). In And rather to his Turks (camel- 

any case, our author, § 6, lo., places the men!) than to the real Shighni Tajiks, 
sources of the Kafimihan river in the 
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of the Turkish chief whom Ya'qubi, 292, calls *Khumar-bik {v.s., § 24, 24.), 
Shikindn in a larger sense is applied here to the whole wedge of Afghan 
territory round which the Oxus sweeps to the north-west of the Pamir. 
Khumar-bik’s possessions are mentioned in Ya'qubI separately from 
Badhakhshan, and the reason for the choice of a difficult ford^ was probably 
the desire to deal only with the one chief whose territory could, in no case, 
be avoided, and who controlled many important roads. There is a number 
of roads on the left (Afghan) bank of the river representing a short cut 
between Khuttal and the Shughnan, properly so called Once in Shughnan 
(usually merged in Vakhan) the merchants could follow up the stream^ 
or cross into Chitral and Gilgit by the well-known passes in the HindGkush 
(Dora, Baroghil). See Map ix. 

As an appendix to his account of Khuttal our author describes the route 
to Kashmir but he omits its first stretch (luckily preserved in I.Kh.’s 
account) and starts his description from Shughnan. It is possible that 
using two different sources he did not remark the identity of some points 
belonging to the said road (going N. to S.) with those mentioned as the 
extreme extension of the road from Balkh and Badhakhshan to Shughnan 
(W. to E.). Following his habit of reading the names off his map in a 
straight line he may have also merged the data belonging to different 
branches of the road. The following list enumerates all the points men- 
tioned to the east of Badhakhshan : 

§ 24, 24. Badhakhshan § 26, 2. Hulmuk 


— 25. Dar-i Taziyan 

— 26. Dih-i S.nk.s 

— 27. S.qliya 


* This ford undoubtedly lay con- 
siderably upstream from the Badhakh- 
shan ford, v.s. I., somewhere in Darvaz, 
for example near Laran (whence a road 
runs to Baljuvan over Langar), or still 
higher upstream, near Qal'a-yi Khum. 

^ The roads passing through Ragh 
and the Afghan Darvaz, The roads bn 
the right bank were and are much more 
difficult. 


— 12, Dar-i Tubbat 

— 13. R.kht.jab 

— 14. Sikashim 

— 15. Khamdadh 

— 16. Sanglnj 

— 17. Bljm 

— 18, Samarqandaq 

— 19. Bolor 

— 20. Andras 
§10,57. Kashmir 

China and the regions beyond China” 
and flowing in a rocky bed. Hsiian- 
Tsang travelled that way. See now the 
description of the road over the Vakhjir 
pass in Sir A. Stein, Ruins of desert 
Cathay f 1912, pp. 84-8; and On Ancient 
Tracks past the Pamirs, in the Himalayan 
Journal, iv, 1932, with a dear sketch 
map. 

This may be one of Jayhani’s lists 
of “little-known stations and far-distant 


I.Kh., 178, has in view this road 
when speaking of the sources of the halting places” referred to in Maq,, 4 
Oxus rising from the mountain “of 
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Here § 24, 25. may be identified with § 26, 12.; § 24, 26. with § 26, 16., 
and § 24, 27. with § 26, 14. In § 26 the road to Gilgit (over the Baroghil 
pass) is represented by 12., 14., 15., 18.-20., whereas 13., 16., and 17. must 
refer to the branch going to Chitral (over the Dora pass). Some useful 
parallels to our names are found in BirQni’s Canon, where much the same 
sources are utilized. See Map ix. 

12. The “Gate of Tibet” standing apparently west of 13. is very possibly 
another aspect of the “Gate of the Arabs” (see details in § 24, 25.), unless 
there were two gates : one between Jerm* and Zaybak (near Baharak) and 
one between Zaybak and Ishkashim (near Zirkhan, where now stands the 
ribat Sirajiya ?). 

13. Biruni in his Canon (towards the end of the 4th climate) enumerates 
in a NW. to SE. direction : 




long. 

lat. 

Badhakhshan 

, ■ 

. 95®io' 

3o°o' 

district of K.ran 


. 95*^20' 

34°5o' 

JUj . 

. 

. *g 6 °o'“ 

37°3o' 

Sikashim . 


. 96°2 o' 

37°o' 


From the geographical point of view it is very likely that JUj stands 
for fiL j Zaybak which is the only important point between Jerm {d.s., note 
to 12.) and Ishkashim. Zaybak lies in the valley of the Vardoj river which 
rises from the neighbourhood of the Dora pass in the Hindukush, and after 
having flowed past Sangllch, Zaybak, Tirgaran, and Chakaran joins from 
the eastern side the river of Munjan (downstream from Jerm). The present 
high road from Jerm and Baharak to Ishkashim running in an easterly 
direction seems to leave Zaybak somewhat to the south, but Zaybak cer- 
tainly lies on the road which branches off in the southern direction and, 
farther up the Vardoj valley (in the neighbourhood of Sangllch), splits into 
two: one branch of it running SE. towards Chitral and the other (by an 
easy pass) leading in a SW. direction into the upper part of the Munjan 
valley. The Afghan scribes spell ilU j, see Kushkaki, Rdhnumd, p. 138, 
which very closely resembles JUj, whereas Sir G. Grierson, Ishkdshmi, 
Zebakt, and Ydzghulami, London, 1920, spells throughout (see p. 4) Zebak, 
i.e. idL j. There is hardly any doubt about our being identical with 
Biruni’s JWj, but it may be a distortion of the slightly different arabicized 
form *Zayhaq “quick silver” which a popular Arabic etymology might 
have easily substituted for the Iranian zL j. 

Much more thorny is the interpretation of the caption accompanying 
BirQni’s co-ordinates: (?) oUp-ju- (?) uiU. ijjs- j JUj. As re- 

gards the script the best restoration is that suggested to me by Shaykh 
Muhammad khan Qazvini : for ^.nd for I must 

* Called by Ya'qubi, 28815, the last a better reading » i.e. gd^o'. As 
town to the east of Badhakhshan before Biruni’s tables are arranged in the order 
Tibet. of increasing longitude “97’’ cannot 

Or. 1994 gives as the longitude precede “96”. 

« i,e. 97°o', but the Berlin MS. has ^ [See Appendix B,] 
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add that on the Map 13 of Sprenger’s Postrouten the reading 
is inexact: the text of the Or. 1997 runs as quoted above and the Berlin 
Or, 8° 275, fol. 102/., of which Dr. W. Gottschalk has kindly procured me 
a copy, has . . . dUj. Leaving aside the first letters the group 

jL>-i . . . strongly reminds one of {Ba)dhakhshdn} The tentative transla- 
tion would consequently be: “ JW-j lies within the limits (or on the frontier) 
of the ruby mines and opposite it is Badhakhshan”. The mention of the 
ruby mines in connexion with Zaybak can be explained^ but the meaning 
of ajijp- is decidedly vague. In a caption where every word must have a 
clear sense, what would mean the indication that Badhakhshan (already 
mentioned before it) lies “opposite” it?^ In view of this vagueness I 
suggest the reading *jW-ru “and beyond it is Mundajan” which 

involves more alterations in the text but gives a more satisfactory 
reading. The form jW-JCU is attested in I.Kh., 37, and looking from the 
road Munjan would appear as lying “beyond” Zaybak. In more detail this 
hypothesis will be developed under 16. [See Appendix B.] 

14. In the later T^ang-shu the capital of Hu-mi ( = Vakhan) is also *Sai~ 

kia-shen (so instead of Han-kia-shen), Marquart, o.c., 224, Chavannes, ox., 
164, but in Birunl, Canon, Sikashim (now Ishkashim) is distinctly called 
jUSl- 5^ “capital of *Sh.knan”. Under § 6, 6. and § 10 (introduction) our 
author seems to include “Shaknan” in Vakhan. Shaknan (wV in our text) 
has no separate description in the unless we take for it § 24, 27. 

(evidently borrowed from a different source). In the course of time the 
extent of the Shughnan territory considerably changed. Hsiian-tsang 
(seventh century) evaluates its circuit at 2,000 li (20 days). The basic 
territory of Shughnan lies on the Oxus downstream from Gharan and 
upstream from Darvaz, see Minorsky, Sh ugh nan in EL 

1 5 . Khamdadh is undoubtedly Khandud, a considerable village in Vakhan 
(on the Afghan side), opposite which (on the Russian side) are situated the 
ruins of an ancient fort to which our description may refer (as the descrip- 
tion runs south-east, “left side” means north), cf. KushkakI, ox., 165: 
QaVa-yi Sangi; Sir A. Stein, Innermost Asia, 1928, pp. 402-3, and pi. 47: 
ruins of Zamr-i atash-parast near Yamchin, opposite Khandud, on the 

^ It is strange though that, after northwards to Shughnan, see Sir A. 
having correctly spelt and dotted the Stein, Innermost Asia, p. 873, and it is 
name of Badhakhshan two lines above, noteworthy that Kushkaki, 140 and 148, 
the scribe should have mis-spelt it at mentions Gharan both under Zaybak 
this place. This is an argument in and Ishkashim.] 

favour of a different name in the original. ^ Gharan (v.i. 16.) lying on the banks 

^ [The explanation may be that, of the upper Oxus outside the basin of 
though Zaybak is separated from Ish- the Badhakhshan river might perhaps 
kashim by a watershed, the whole Zay- b® said to lie “opposite” Badhakhshan, 
bak-Ishkashim tract forms one geo- b'ot the exact wording of the caption is 
graphical area shut off by narrow “and opposite lies jLs-o.-”. Why 
gorges from Badakhshan, Vakhan, and should the author in an enumeration 
the present-day Shughnan. The Gharan going NW, to SE. have defined a point 
district (“the caves”) lies in the defile "backwards”, with reference to the 
through which the Gxus forces its way already-mentioned Badhakhshan? 
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Russian side. Hsiian-Tsang, Si-yii-ki, St, Julien, ii, 425, describes Hun- 
t o-to as the capital of Hu-mi (Vakhan) : “In the centre of the town there 
rises a convent built by the first king of the country. For its construction 
the hill-side has been cut and a gully filled in.” In the great vihara of the 
convent there was a canopy of gilt copper suspended over a stone statue of 
Buddha, cf. Sir A. Stein, Sermdta, 1931, i, 60-71 (Vakhan), and Innermost 
Asia, 1928, ii,^ 863-71. The present-day Khandiid possesses a famous 
ziyarat of “Shaikh Beg”, which seems to confirm the “tenacity of local 
worship”. Innermost Asia, p. 866. 

16. read: *Sangltch or Sanglech (perhaps identical with § 24, 26.), 
lies to the south of Zaybak {v.s. 13.) on the road to Chitral. A crucial test 
for S.ngLnj = *Sanglich is the identification of the hot lake near its mine. 
Our maps show the little “Dufferin lake” at the northern foot of the Dora 
pass but unfortunately no description of it seems to be available. Badhakh- 
shall was ever associated with rubies (old English halos, old French balaisC. 
balakhsh, i.e. badhakhsh, with eastern-Iranian / for S) ; however, geographi- 
cally speaking, the best-known mines lay in Gharan outside the Kokcha basin 
which alone constitutes the territory of Badhakhshan proper. On the 
Russian bank the mines (according to Serebriannikov) lay south of the 
junction of the Shakh-dara^ and Ghund rivers (south of the Russian post of 
Kharogh). The inhabitants of the village of Gharan (jIjIp, Russian tran- 
scription Goron) remembered in 191 1 that from a grotto near-by rubies were 
extracted even in the nineteenth century but now the mines are abandoned, 
see Barthold’s note ad Semenov in Mir Islama, 1/3, 1920, p. 300. Further 
80 Km. upstream from Khar5gh lies the village Kuh-i la'l where some 
garnets are still found, cf. Tajikistan, p. 261. ^ As regards the Afghan side 
Kushkaki, p. 14S, says that the ruby mines “in Gharan” were closed down 
as economically unprofitable. Gharan lies entirely apart from Sanglich and 
in order to give credit to our author we ought to admit the existence of 
other ruby mines in the Vardoj valley, now exhausted and forgotten. Apart 
from the above-mentioned passage from Birum’s Canon where Zaybak is 
placed in the region of the mines, ^ our text may be supported by Qazwini’s 
Athar al-hilad, ii, 335, where silver and garnet mines are mentioned in 
jlCu Yum^an, This valley (Nasir-i Khusrau’s home where he was born 
and buried) lies on the middle course of the Munjan river. On the moun- 
tain separating Yumgan from Zaybak lapis lazuli mines are situated, and 
besides them Yumgan now possesses only lead mines, Kushkaki, ox., 134. 

17. The rQsta ^ or is most probably Munjan'*' lying on the river of 

^ H. Skold, s. d.iran. Pamir- ^ [«.s. p- 366, n. 2, for a new expla- 

spracken, Lund 1936, p. 17, spells nation of this item,] 

Sahdara. But Sayyid ijaydar Shah’s Unless it refers to some unknown 

History of Shughndn transl&ted hy A. A. name in the Afghan Kafiristan (N'uri- 
Semenov, Tashkent 1917, gives Shakh- stan) to which also a road leads from 
dara. Sanglich. [K-Qshkaki, p. 235* mentions 

^ As a rumour Kushkaki, o.c., 179, a road connecting Faydabad with 
mentions the presence of a ruby mine Nuristan over a difficult pass called 
near Qal'a-yi Sangi (n.s. 15.). Jlx, (alt. 15,300 f.). The road, ibid.. 
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the same name upstream from Yumgan 16.) and communicating with 
Sangllch by an easy pass. This suits perfectly our text which after *Sang- 
llch {i.e. evidently continuing the road Zaybak-Sanglich) adds: va as dnjd 
bigudhari ndhiyati dyadh u-rd rustd ^MJj.m khwdnand, “and v/hen you are 
out of it ( — beyond it) comes the district called *M.lj.m”.^ Remembering 
now Biruni’s caption {v.s. 13.) which accompanies Zaybak: jL?-ju- 
one may see in it a parallel to our 17. confirming our restoration 

“and beyond it is Mundajan”. That Biruni speaks of *Zaybak and our 
source of *Sanglich makes no difference: Biruni leaves out Sanglich for 
which he has no co-ordinates but both Zaybak and Sanglich lie on the same 
road and in the same Vardoj valley. In BirQni’s copy the name may 

have been influenced by the better-known Badhakhshan, but the form 
is attested in I.Kh., 37, where it comes after Karran, Shiqinan, and 
Vakhkhan, and even now the Sanglichl neighbours of Munjan call it 
MandeSdn. It was not a rich district for its contribution in taxes (2,000 
dirhams) looks insignificant next to the 20,000 of Vakhan and the 40,000 
of Shiqinan.^ Mar quart suggested the identification of Munjan with the 
land of the Sakah-Haumavrgah (UaKavpaKai), Markwart, Das erste Kapitel 
des Gdthd uUavati, p. 42; cf. now Morgenstierne, The name Mtmjdii, &c. 
in * 505 , vi/2, 1931, pp. 438-44. 

[Additional note. In the easternmost part of Badhakhshan the revenue 
list of 211/827, I.Kh., 37, mentions the following group of districts: 

(var. uh~Ji) 3,500 dirhams 
Karran {sic) 4,000 ,, 

Shiqinan 40,000 ,, 

Vakhkhan 20,000 ,, 

al-M.nd.jan 2,000 „ 

Marquart, Erdnsahr, 222, restored the first name as * Yanbaqdn > Yanigdn 
(better Yumgan), and the second one as Kurdn (with a damma for the 
tashdtd). As mentioned above, Yumgan occupies the middle course of the 
river of which the upper part waters Munjan, and the lower part is called 
after the borough of Jerm. The Kuran tributary joins this river from the 
left, upstream from Yumgan. If the identifications are right, I.Kh.’s list 
does not follow any strict system, for beginning with Yumgan it runs south- 
west to Kuran, then skips to the Oxus valley (Shughnan and Vakhan, 
enumerated N; to S.) and finally returns westwards to the upper course of 
the Yumgan valley. 

1st., 297, says that the following districts neighbour [yutdkhim) on the 
Vakhsh {v.s., note to § 26, i.): “al-Elhuttal, Wakhkhan, *al-Sh.qma, and 


137, seems to run up through the 
Munjan villages Magnul, Takab, and 
Vilav. The Mandal pass is very clearly 
shown on the map in Sir G. S. Robert- 
son’s The Kafirs of the Hindu-Kush, 
1896.] 


^ jvTtU may be a comprehensible mis- 
spelling for * . 

^ Hsiian-Tsang’s Mung-kien (Beal, 
Si-yii’-ki, ii, 288-9: Mung~kin) is still 
difficult to identify and locate, Marquart, 
Eraifiahr, 231. 
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Karran, which [the latter three ?] are lands of infidels”. At another place, 
p. 279, he makes “the infidel countries Wakhkhan and Karran” follow 
on Munk and Hulbuk. It is not very clear whether Karran refers here 
to the little-known Kuran, but in the affirmative case 1st. seems to give 
to this term an extensive meaning covering the whole of the headwaters of 
the Yumgan-Jerm river. 

The enumeration in our source may be confronted with Birtini’s Canon 
in the following way: 

nahiva K.ran 

13. R.kh.tj.b JU/ 

14. Sikashim Sikashim 

15. Kh.mdad 

16. S.ng.lnj 

17. M.lj.m, 

18. Samarqandaq 

19. B.lur Tubbat al-dakhil 

As K.ran is located by Biruni to the south-west of JUj there is a probabi- 
lity (a) that it refers to some of the districts left out in his table (e.g., 17.) and 
(b) that it is used in the sense in which 1st. uses it.] 

18. S.m.rq.nddq looks like a derivative of Samarqandd A village of 
Samarqand existed in Western Mongolia at 7 days’ distance from Bish- 
baliq, cf. Juvaini, GM5',xvi,2i5,xviii,25o. Bzvthold^Diehistor. Bedeutung, 
p. 4, note 2, and K voprosu 0 yazikakh soghd. i tokhar.^ 'm Iran, i, 35, took 
this name^ as an indication of the existence of a Soghdian colony in western 
Mongolia. The name “Samarqandaq” could be explained in a similar way, 
particularly as the presence in it of a motley population suggests its com- 
mercial importance. Most probably Samarqandaq lay in the Vakhan 
district now called Sarhadd (“Frontier”) and situated opposite the 
Baroghil pass, over which goes the traffic with Gilgit and the neighbouring 
countries. It is not improbable that Sarhadd is a remote popular etymology 
of the ancient Samarqandaq. [In the Russian translation of Kushkaki, 
p. 150, the name is spelt in Arabic characters Is it a mis-print?] 

19. Cf. Bolor in Marco Polo, 3rd ed. by Yule-Cordier, i, 173, 178-9. In 
the words of Muhammad Haydar, Tdrikh-i RasMdt, Engl, transl. E. D. 
Ross, 385, B.lur was “bounded on the east by the provinces of Kashghar 
and Yarkand; on the north by Badhakhshan; on the west by Kabul and 
Lamghan; and on the south by the dependencies of Kashmir”. N. Elias 
grosso modo includes in Bolor “Hunza, Nagar, possibly Tash-Kurghan, 
Gilgit, Panyal, Yasin, Chitral, and probably the tract now known as 
Kafiristan”, as well as some small states south of Gilgit and Yasin, but 
excludes from it Baltistan. This latter view is corroborated by our author 
who treats the “*Bolorian Tibet” (§11, 2.) separately from *Bolor (§ 26, 
19.). A very curious light is thrown on the story of the descent of the kings 

’' Cf. Bukhara in Orkhon the place was really called Qum-singir, 

Turkish. see T”oM«|r-Pao, 1931, p. 460. 

Pelliot contests the reading and says 

■ B b, . 
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of Bolor from the Sun by the legend recorded in Hsiian-Tsang, Si-yu-ki, 
St. Julien, ii, 109-16; Beal, ii, 298. A Chinese princess betrothed to the 
king of Persia (Po 4 a-ssd) was on her way to join her fiance. For fear of some 
troubles which broke out at that time the princess was placed on some 
inaccessible peak and there became enceinte from a knight who, at noon, 
came down from the Sun. The attendants dared not continue their journey 
with the princess who remained on the peak and became the founder of the 
local dynasty of K’ie-p’an-t’o. This latter name refers, most probably, to 
Sarikol situated on the south-eastern slopes of the Pamirs, on the road from 
Kashghar and Yarkand both to the Pamir and to the region of the northern 
sources of the Indus, which is known under the name of Bolor. [Marquart, 
Das Reich Zdbul, 251, interprets *Hat-pan-fo as *Gharband “angustiae”.] 
Sir A. Stein identifies the peak of Hsiian-Tsang’s story with the Qiz- 
qurghan “The maiden’s castle” in Taghdumbash-Pamir, Serindia, i, 1921, 
p. 73, and On ancient Central-Asian tracks, 1933, p. 47. See Map iv. 

20. iyirig oil tiio road to Kashmir could be tentatively identified 

with Dras (east of the Zoji-La pass) situated at c. 100 Km, to the east of 
Srinagar, in the Indus basin, on the road leading up to Gilgit {v.s. 19.).^ As 
this part of the has several points in common with Biruni’s Canon, 

one can postulate the identity of with Biruni’s (or olv) which 
is said to be “the Gate of Kashmir, situated in the direction of several of 
its roads” Aijji The TanM-f p, 485, mentions 

a fort Andarkiil (J^Sju;!), which also may be identical with our Afidrds. 
The next stage south of Andras must be Kashmir which is mentioned as 
the last place in India (§ 10, 57.). 

[Additional note. N. Elias identifies Andarkul (or *Indrakot?) with 
Baramula (circa 40 Km. to the north-west of Srinagar, on an important 
road to Gilgit, &c.) whereas Biruni, who describes the western approaches 
of Kashmir, gives the following co-ordinates : 

B.rhan(?) long. 98° o' lat. 33“ 25' 

Srinagar „ 98° 40' „ 33° 20' 

After all Andras, Andarkul, and B.rhan may be different places. Sir A. 
Stein in an additional note to his Memoir on map . . . of Kasmir, Calcutta 
1899, p. 222, finally admits the identification of Biruni’s place “lying halfway 
between the rivers Sind and Jaylam” with Babarhdn, as the basin of the 
three rivers uniting near Chamhad is still called. Chamhad lies south-west 
of Abbotabad in the Mian Khaki Nullah drained westwards to the Indus.] 

II. Khzjodrazm. 

Barthold, Turkestan, 142-55, Irrigation, yj-ioz, Nachrichten iiber d. 
Aral See, Leipzig, 1910 (Russian original in Izv. Turkest. Otdel. Geogr. 
Obshch.. iv. 1902), Khwdrizm in EL 

2 1. -22. The description of Khwarazm is extremely brief. The author 
says nothing of the destruction of Kath by the Oxus, cf. 1 st,, 131, 1 .H,, 351, 

* Mirza Iskandar invaded Kashmir over Zoji-La, Tdrikh-i RasMdi, 
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and Barthold, Turkestan, 145. In our author’s days the old dynasty of the 
Khwarazmshahs descended from the legendary Slyavush and from Afrigh 
(said to have flourished towards a.d. 305) was living its last days. Abu 
Abdillah, the 22nd and last of the shahs, was killed in a.d. 995 by Ma’mun 
b. Muhammad, the eponym of the Ma’munid d3masty, see Sachau, Ziir 
Geschichte von Khzodrtzm, Sits.WAW, 1873, Ixxxiii, 500 (30). Cf. also 
M. Nazim, Sultan Mahmud, pp. 56-60 and 184-5. In common with the 
detailed list of products in Maq., 325, our list has only nikhbm and, per- 
haps, qazhagand (if the latter stands for dnrii^ “armour”). 

23. Khushmithan (Ardakhusmithan), 24. Ndzhaban (Nuzvar), and 25. 
Gurganj (Arabic : Jurjdniya) follow each other in 1 st., 341 . Maq., 287 and 
289, has a variant Nuzaban and also speaks of the iron gate of this town. 
The description of Gurganj in our author contains some original traits: 
double town, a separate amir. The old rivalry {ta^assubl qadtm) between 
the dynasty of the Khwarazmshahs of Kath (on the right bank of the Oxus) 
and the amirs of Gurganj (on the left bank of the river) is an interesting 
portend of the events of a.d. 995, see GardizI, ed. M. Nazim, p. 57. Cf. 
notes to § I, [On the ruins of Gurganj see A. Yakubovsky, Razvalini 
Urgencha in Izv. Akad. Mater. Kult., vi/2, 1930, 68 pp.] 

26.-28. The form ^^Uj\;i/*is nearer to Maq., 287: than to 1st., 

299: jlj For 1 st. and Maq. give (with variants) and for 

Qara-tagin, B.ra (F.ra)-tagin. The details of 27., 28. are new. 

29. This paragraph exactly corresponds to I.H., 393. Neither 1 st. nor 
Maq. mention these three towns on the lower course of the Jaxartes. Cf. 
Barthold, Turkestan, 178, and Irrigation, 149. Jand is identified with the 
ruins of Khisht-qal'a, in the locality of Tumar-utkul, on the left bank of 
the Jaxartes at circa 25-30 Km. west of Perovsk (now Turkestan). The 
“new Settlement” (in Arab, al-qaryat al-jadida) = the ruins of Jankent, 
situated at 5-6 Km. south of the old Khivan fort Jan-qal'a (which latter 
stands at 22 Km. downstream from Kazalinsk), see Barthold, History of the 
Cultural Life of Turkestan (in Russian), Leningrad, i927,p. 68, and Barthold, 
A Historical Sketch of the Turkmens (in Russian), 1929, p. 15. See Map vii. 

§ 27. Sind 

In addition to the works enumerated in the notes to § 10 (India), see 
H. G. Raverty, The Mihrdn of Sind and its tributaries, in JASB, bd, part i, 
1892, pp. 155-297 (2 maps) ; Le Strange, The Lands, 329-33 ; many arduous 
problems connected with the Muslim itineraries across *Mukran (Makran) 
and Sind have been studied in detail by M-zxqnzxt, Mr dnsahr, 177-99: 
“Zur historischen Topographic von Kerman und Mukran”; H. Cousens, 
The Antiquities of Sind, Calcutta, 1929, vol. 46 of Memoirs of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India (with a detailed map of the ancient course of the 
Indus) ; N. G. Majumdar, Explorations in Sind, 1934, vol. 48 of the same 
series (map) ; Sir A. Stein, Archaeological Reconnaissances in Southern Persia, 
in Gj, Feb. 1934, pp. 119-35 (clear sketch map). 
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By “Sind” (as distinguished from Hind, cf. § 10) Muslim geographers 
mean Baluchistan and the lower region of the Indus, up to Aror. It must 
be borne in mind that formerly the Indus (Mihran) followed a more 
easterly course (the Eastern Nara or Hakra river-bed stretching straight 
south of Rohri) and emptied itself into the Kori creek, and that already the 
Arabs found it flowing much more to the west (past Brahmanabad = 
Mansura) but still to the east of its present course, Cousens, o.c., plate ciii 
(general map). 

The present chapter is a brief resume of 1st., 170-80, but the region is 
better defined, inasmuch as the Indus is taken for its eastern frontier, 
while 1st., with the usual displacement of bearings, names in its stead the 
“Ears sea”; cf. also Maq., 484. [See p. 246, 1 . 16.] 

I .-4. are in the Sind proper ; 5.-1 1 . Mukran (Baluchistan) ; 12. the Turan 
district; 13.-14. the mjj Bud-ha district. 

On the products of Sind our author has more details than 1 st. Some- 
what unexpectedly Maq., 481, mentions Kanbaya-shoes {al-nVdl 
^al-kanbdHya}) exported from Mansura {sic). 

1. According to 1 st., 172, the local name of Mansura was Brahman- 
abadh {<Bahmm-dbddh). Biruni, Canon: “lj:4^(?) or the Greater 4^ 
M.nha [perhaps Thatha, ‘O.i. 4.] is (called) Mansura because its con- 
queror said : nasartu”. The ruins of Mansura lie 47 miles to the north-east 
of Haydarabad, Cousens, o.c., 48-73, and plates iv-v. 1 st., 173, calls the 
Quraishite king a descendant of Habbar b, al-Aswad. Cf. notes to § 10. 

2. Manjabari (?), 1 st., 175, lay opposite Manstira on the right bank of 
the Indus, and Sadusan west of Manjabari, perhaps between Sahban (now 
Sahwan) and the Indus, cf. Elliot, i, 401, Marquart, o.c., 188, 190. 

3. jjjj. stands evidently for 1st., 174, which lay half-way between 
Daybul and Mansura, probably on the site of the present-day Haydarabad. 
On the various forms of the name (1st. jjj^) see Elliot-Dowson, i, 
396-401, and Marquart, Erdn^ahr, 188. The form Biriin is attested in 
Ibn-Sa'id (610-673/1214-74) quoted in Abul-Fida, 346-7 : “al-Birun, to 
which belongs Abu Rayhan al-Birum”. This statement has a very relative 
value, for Biruni’s nisba refers to the Berm (> Arabic Bayriin) suburb in 
his native Khwarazm and generally speaking the thirteenth-century Spanish 
geographer was hardly in a position to improve the reading of a doubtful 
Indian name. Abul-Fida speaks of the town as “a port of Sind, situated 
by a salt-water gulf, separating from the sea of Fars” (?). M.svahi (?) 
stood to the west of the Indus. 

4. Daybul (Debul). Its ruins are differently identified with the localities 
lying south-west of Tatta (<*Thatha), cf. Le Strange, o.c., 331, Cousens, 
plate ciii. The Turkish admiral Sidi 'All (1556) speaks of the port of Tatta 
called j>^. ^Bandar Lahori, situated on the site of the former x- j 
{sic. Portuguese Dioli-Qindi), see Tomaschek, Nearch, p. 9, and Mohit. 
Biriini, C^zwom, immediately after Daybul mentions separately a place called 

*Lohram “which is the Lesser yu M.nha ['*Thatha? 10.5. i,], situated 
at the place where the Indus disembogues into the sea”. 
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All the localities in Baluchistan are quoted after 1st. with a noticeable 
tendency to iranicize the names. 

gives the following itineraries (which are from place to place and not 
in one line, see Marquart, l.c.) ; Tiz (6.) to Kiz (7. Kiz and Kij) circa 5 mar- 
halas" thence to FannazbOr (10. Panjbur) — 3 m., thence to Dizak (7.) — 

3 m., thence to Rask(8.) — 3 m., thence to Fuhlafahra(ii.Puhlpara) — 3 m.; 
thence to Isfaqa (7. Isk.f with metathesis) — 2 light m.; thence to Bind 
(7.) — I m.; thence to Bih (7.) — i m.; thence to Qasrqand (7. KQshk-i 
Qand) i m. ; thence to Qanbali (5. F.niki) — 2 m. ; thence to Daybul — 

4 m.; thence to Mansura — 6 m. Most of these places still exist in Balu- 
chistan. 

6. Tiz (Ptolemy vi, cap. 8, Triaa) is situated in the bay of Chahbar, 
a short distance to the west of the Chahbar village; 7. *Kech (Kiz, Kij) is 
the name of a district east of the Nihang river. Kushk-i Qand (Qasrqand, 
north of Chahbar), Bih (Geh), Bint, and Dizak follow in good order, but 
Iskaf (now Ispaka, south of Bampur) ought to precede Dizak (situated 
south-west of Jalk). 8. Rask lies on the middle course of the Sarbaz river, 
but the original Rask lay probably more to the north on the site of the town 
of Sarbaz. Its district in 1 st. is called Kh.ruj (I.Kh., 55, KharQn, read: 
KharuZy as suggested by Marquart). 

9. jCu (Ist., 178, Jjd) hardly corresponds to the Mashkai river. As, 
according to 1 st., it lay near to Kirman, it may be more likely identified 
with the important district of Mashkel (also Mashkedh). 1 st. distinguishes 
Mashkay (a district stretching for 3 mar^alas and possessing some palms) 
from Masakan (belonging to the Kharijites and producing some sugar- 
candy). 10. Panjbur, now the Panjgur district, south of Mashkel. ii. Puhl- 
para (^pahra), “the bridge watch”, now Pahraj, east of Bampur. 1 st. says 
nothing about its belonging to Kh.ruj. Less clear are the narnes 5. Armabll 
and Qanbali (F.mki). According to 1 st., 178, Armabil lay at half a farsakh 
from the sea. 

13. See Minorsky, Turdn^ in EL Quzdar, now Khuzdar, 85 miles south 
of Kalat, altitude 4,050 feet. Kizkanan (= Qiqan, Baladhuri, 433?) where 
the local ruler resided is probably identical with Kalat. Shora-rud is the 
name of the lower course of the Kalat-river (off Quetta). 

13., 14. The capital of the district belonging to the people called Bud-ha 
was Qandabil, now Gandawa, 75 miles (120 Km.) north-west of Khozdar, 
north of the Indus, altitude 314 feet (102 m.). Ayl (Utl, &c.?) w'as the 
district between Kizkanan and Qandabil, named after its conqueror. 


§28. Kirman 

Le Strange, T/ze Lands, 299-331 ; Schwarz, 211-88. On the tribes 
of Kirman see Marquart’s survey in Catalogue, pp. 74-81 : Baluch, Kofich, 
Bariz, Muzaj, Rasukh, Jut (ancient TMirya, not Indian Zuti). To their 
number must be added the Indian jIpjJ I settled in a district of Kirman in 
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the direction of Sistan, see Baladhuii, 375-6. [In this and the following 
chapters bearing on Persia references are made chiefly to the i : 2.000.000 
Map of Persia and Adjacent Lands, Survey of India.] 

Except for some insignificant details this chapter is entirely based on 
Istakhri, 157-70. On the mountains of Kirman see § 5, 10. 

1. I.Kh., 49, says: “Jitu-ft is the largest of the towns of Kirman, but the 

wall lives in Sirjan’’, although already Ya'qubi, EGA, vii, 386, considers 
Sirjan as the greatest of the towns of Kirman. Our author probably sub- 
stitutes king for I.Kh. ’s ziJaS' in view of later information regarding the 
semi-independent rulers of Kirman, viz. the short-lived dynasty of the 
Ilyasids (of Soghdian origin) who ruled from 317 to 359/929 to 969. Under 
324/936 Ibn Miskawaih, ed. Margoliouth, i, 350, 353, ii, 249, while speaking 
of the seizure of Kirman by Ibn Ilyas, already names Jiruft as the capital 
and the fortress Bardasir as the treasury of Ibn Ilyas. Sirjan was only the 
residence of a son of this ruler, ibid., ii, 250 (under 357 H.) ; cf. Le Strange, 
304. For the rest our text follows closely 1 st., 167 (wells, houses with dzdj). 
No special mention is found in the older geographers of the Qamadin 
suburb of Jiruft (Marco Polo’s Camadi) frequently mentioned in the 
History of the Seljuks of Kirman, cf. Houtsma, Zur Gesch. d. Selguken v. 
Kermdn, in ZDMG, 1885, p. 380 and Houtum-Schindler, 1898, 

PP- 43 - 6 . 

2. Mentioned together in 1 st., 160. Khtr is perhaps Khabr on the Pars 
frontier. 

3. 1 st., 166. On the river see § 6, 28. 

4. 1 st., 159-60, 163. Gur Bahrugan seems better than Ist.’s 
Manugan (Mantijan) lies south of Jiruft on the river Jagin, cf. under 7. On 
dates 1st., 167. 

6. The Baluch whose language belongs to the north-western group of 
Iranian dialects are apparently later immigrants in the Kirman region, see 
L. Dames, Baldcistdn in El. One of the typical traits of Baluchi is the 
initial corresponding to Persian initial b (ci. gvad/bdd wind”). Traces 
of the same phenomenon in the dialects spoken in the central desert of 
Persia and in Khorasan toponymy (cf. Bakharz<Ist., 256: Gwdkharz) may 
indicate the stages of Baluch migrations. Maq., 471, says that the Qufs 
lived in terror of the Baluch whom 'Adud al-daula finally defeated. How- 
ever, 'Adud al-daula also defeated the Ktifich and in the long run the Baluch 
must have profited by the weakening of their neighbours. 

7. On the Kufich mountains see also § 5, 10. '*Koftch means in Persian 
simply “mountaineer” ; in Arabic transcription Qufs with for c. 1 st., 164, 
says nothing about their agriculture but Maq., 471, mentions palms and 
fields in the Qufs mountains. On the peculiar language of the Qufs see 
1 st., 167. Maq. compares it (as well as Baluchi !) with Sindi. Very possibly 
the Kufich were of Braho ’I origin. About our author’s times the power of 
the Kufich was crushed by 'Adud al-daula, v.s., p. 28. The details on the 
Kilhistan-i Abu Ghanim not in 1 st. Under this term our author seems to 
understand the hills round Khanu to the east of the sources of the Minao 
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river (Rudhan, now Rtidbar). However, 1st., 162, places the Hauma 
Quhistan AM Ghdnim in the neighbourhood of the Bariz range. 

9. 1st, 167: ^h2hm,v2iV. Shahriwd[Shahro}]. 

10. All in the cold zone of Kirman, 1 st,, 159 : Jiruqan, K.shistan, Rubin, 
Surqan, M.rz.qan with many variants. 

11. 1 st., 161, places Hasanabad and Kahun between Sirjan and Darfib- 
gird. 

12. Cf. §5, 10. 1 st., 162^ (Gothan Persian version) gives j The 

name Dihaj also in I.H., 220. " ^ 

13. 1st., 1 61, after enumerating the localities mentioned under our 15. 
(and ending with Darjin) goes on: “and between Jiruft and Bam the town 
of Hrms (many variants) is situated known under the name of Qaryat 
al-jawz'\ This last name (“the Walnut village”) is found in our text in 
the Persian form Dih-i goz. The name Darjin coupled with it has been 
erroneously repeated from the preceding paragraph instead of Hrmz. The 
cinnamon {ddrchtm) coming from Darjin seems to be due merely to a 
popular etymology. [According to Laufer, Smo-Iranica, 1919, p. 541, the 
cinnamon tree is a native of the Ceylon forests.] 

14. 1 st., 162, says that some people placed Khash (or Khwash) under 
Sistan; he himself places it on the frontier of Kirman and immediately 
after it mentions Riqan (now Rrgdn) near the Bariz mountains. The 
inhabitants of Khwash (j^^'y-V') were tent-dw’ellers and evidently belonged 
to the Bariz tribes "who, besides Persian, possessed another language, 1st., 
167-8. Khwash probably lay in the neighbourhood of the Bazman-kuh 
( = Dunbavand in I. Faqih, 106, this latter appellation hinting at some 
migrations from Mazandaran to Kirman). Cf. Schwarz, o.c., 252. 

15. 1 st., 160: Shamat, B.har, Khannab, Ghubaira, Kughun, Ra’In, 
Sarvistan, Darjin. 

16. In 1 st., 166, madlna corresponds to our author’s shahristdn and ahl 
al-jamd^a to our “Muslims” (the latter substitution is suggestive for our 
author’s sunnite confession). The turbans and handkerchiefs do not figure 
in the lists of products of Bam, cf. Schwarz, o.c., 237. 

17. -19. 1 st,, 162, gives no details on Narmashir and only Maq,, 463, 
speaks highly of its commerce, but our author does not necessarily depend 
on Maq. Sibih is evidently a popular form ( 1 st., 162, S.nij *SMj)\ 
the Baluches still give the name Ispi to the present-day Nusratabad, Le 
Strange, 325. Nhla^eermtostzndiiov*Fahla<Fakraj. 

30.-2I. 1 st., 161, Firzin, Mahan, Khabis, Bardashir, Janzrudh on the 
road from Sirjan to the desert. Bardasir (*Bih-ArdashIr) is the present-day 
Kirman. [Le Strange, 303, considers the form Yazdashlr, under which it 
sometimes appears, a clerical error. But the continuator of Miskawaih, 
iii, 190, mentions Ays Ardashir “forest ( ?) of Ardashir” in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Bardasir. This can be a popular Arabic etymology of 
a name like * 

22. For this group 1st., 161, gives Unas, K.rdakan, and Bimand. Under 
§ 39, 44., too, Anar stands in our text for Ist.’s Unas (but cf. Tds in §5,11.). 
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The name Bimand (Mimand) is firmly attested in numerous Muslim 
writers; our may be a compound ^Kut-Mimand or ^Kuh-Mlmand. 

Maq., 464, particularly speaks of the strong position of Mimand. 

23. The mountains between Sirj an and Kirman reach the height of 
13,000-17,500 feet. 

§ 29. Fars 

Le Strange, The Lands, 248-98, and Schwarz, Iran, 1-211, contain very 
good descriptions of Fars according to Muslim geographers. See also the 
Fdrs-ndma, ed. by Le Strange and R. A. Nicholson and the excellent Fdrs- 
nama-yi Ndsiri,hy Hasan Fasa’i, Tehran, 1314 a.h.^ (the illustrative map 
was separately printed and is very rare; I owe a copy of it to the courtesy of 
the author’s grandson, the present Minister of Public Instruction of Iran, 
A. A. khan Hekmat). Prof. C. Haussknecht’s series of maps Routen im 
Oriefit, 1865-9, published by Kiepert, contains also numerous valuable 
details. For the coastal region see C. G. Constable and A. W. Stiffe, The 
Persian Gulf Pilot, London, 1864; the subsequent editions of the Pilot (the 
latest 8th edition, 1932) pay less attention to the problems not directly 
bearing on navigation. Numerous points of the geography of Fars are 
discussed by E. Herzfeld in his thesis Pasargadae, Berlin, 1907 (with a 
carefully prepared map), reprinted in Klio, viii, 1908. 

The present chapter is a mere abridgement of 1 st., or perhaps, of a 
Persian translation of the Arabic original (see below under 39.). The 
abundant toponymy of Fars in Ist. is not devoid of doubtful points and the 
names in our text appear in an aggravatingly mutilated form. 

With some inevitable inconsistency the author follows his habitual 
system of enumerating the places as they come on the map in straight lines . 
He begins with the two capitals, giving the first place to the Islamic Shiraz, 
then skips to the south and follows the coast westward, then through 
Arrajan returns eastward to Shapur, then goes on eastward to Darabjird 
and after a leap towards the south winds up with the enumeration of the 
northern districts. This arrangement disregards the administrative divi- 
sions as can be seen from the following distribution of the names quoted 
in the text, according to the five great provinces (Awm) of Fars : Istakhr (A) : 

I. , 20.-24., 36.-44. ; Ardashir-Khurra (B): 2. , 3.-11., 29.530., 33.; Arrajan 
(C): 13.-17.; Shapur (D): 12., 18.-19.; Darabjird (E): 25.-28., 31.-32. 
The provinces are quoted below respectively under the abbreviations: 
A.,B.,C.,D.,E. 

On the products of Fars see Schwarz, 1 58-67. 1 st., 1 55, denies the exis- 
tence of gold in Fars, but the Leiden epitome {EGA, iv, 399) and I.I^., 215, 
mention gold in Sardan, v.i., under 41. Some curious information on Fars 
is found in the sections on the lakes (§ 3, 13.-16.), on the mountains (§ 5, 

II. ), and on the rivers (§ 6, 29,-36,). 

* G. de Morgny’s Les tribus du Fars in RMM, 1913, xxii, pp. 85-150, xxiii, 
pp. 1-108 is entirely based on 9. Pasa’i. 
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1. Shiraz, 1 st., 125. The flower is called “sweet basil” in 1 st., 152. 

2. 1 st., 123, admits that his native town was only middle-sized. On the 
apples 1st., 150, 

3. Hi_sn ibn 'Umara, 1st., 105. This famous castle (cf. § 36, 18., Mar- 
quart, Erdnsahr, 45) was the easternmost point belonging to Pars on the 
coast, 160 farsakhs distant from the westernmost 15., cf. 1st., 135. 

5. 1 st, 105, 108. ^Khurmuk may stand for or chief place 
of Aghristan, cf. Khurmuj, north of the estuary of the Mand. 

6. Gur, renamed Firuzabad under the Buyids. 1 st., 153, seems to indi- 
cate that only the qaisum-wzt&v was the exclusive speciality of Jur. 

7. These four names look badly mis-spelt. Tentatively one might 
suggest as parallels to jlC ^Chimkdn j\S^ (the Bundahishn places Yama’s 
castle Yamkert near the Chimkan mountain iil Pars), cf. also Fdrs-ndma, 
p. 139; to 4^, *Khahr (Khafr) to y\ *Ndband jcjI: (i.e. the inland 
Naband (Maq., i22p) and not the one lying on the coast south of Tahiri); 
and to *Samirdn (but see 32.). All these places are mentioned in 
1 st., 104-6, 1 .H., 182, Maq., 422, as appertaining to B. in which lies Jur. 

8. According to the distance Najiram lay on the coast south of the Mand 
estuary, near the present-day Dayyir ( 1 st., 135 : twelve farsakhs from Siraf), 
Tomaschek, A/'earc/z, p. 58 ; however, the indication of our § 6, 29. supported 
by the Fdrs~ndma, p. 141, is in favour of Le Strange, who on his Map vi, 
places Najiram north of the Mand river. 

9. 1 st., 106, places var. wUms. in the Dasht-i Dastaqan (?) district 
crossed by the Shadhakan, see § 6, 31, Contrary to Le Strange, 259, note i , 
it is impossible that this *Sufdra should have anything to do with the 
“shore” Stf bam Sqffdr (or Saffdq) which bordered on the territory of the 
Kariyan Kurds (this territory, 1 st., 115, lying in Ardashir-Khurra and 
extending eastwards towards Kirman). Our o\jV; (indistinct) cannot be 
(placed by 1 st., in, in D.) and stands perhaps for oW (oW P') mentioned 
in 1 st., 106, under B. soon after *Sufara. 

10. On the Qarmatian Hasan Abu Sa'id, the flour-merchant (daqqdq) 
of Jannaba, and his son Sulaiman, see 1 st., 149. Schwarz, 126, places the 
death of the father circa a.d. 900, and that of the son circa a.d. 944. Gf. 
also Nizam al-mulk, /S'zjyz&ai-WfZZMa, p. 195. 

11. Tavaz or Tawwaj [Blruni, Cawozz, gives also the form Tava] lay on 
the river Ratin (now Rud-i Hilla), probably near the junction of its head- 
waters coming from Shapur and Daliki, cf. Ist., 120. Cf. § 6, 30. and 31. 

12. On the two fire temples of Kazarun see 1 st., 118. 

13. Le Strange, 273, places the ruins of Siniz at Bandar-i Daylam and 
H. Fasa’i at some distance to the north of this port. However, south of 
Bandar-i Daylam the maps show a small inlet (khor) called Sini, which is 
most likely Siniz. The Pilot, 1864, p. 222, says : “Khor Sini is a small creek 
about midway between the tomb [of Sabz-pushan] and Ra’s at-Tamb, with 
deep water inside it. To the southward of it is an old tomb or mosque 
called Imam Husain. . . . There is a small village and some trees near it. 
Cap. Brucks states that there are extensive ruins at Khor Sini.” 
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14. In view of 1 st., 112 and 119, both at this place and under § 6, 32. 
Rishahr must be read for ^ . According to 1 st. the Tab river after having 
flowed past Arrajan yasqt rustaq Rishahr thummayaqi'ufil-bahr. I think that 
here “rustaq of Rishahr” must be taken for what it stands and distinguished 
from the town belonging to it which according to Maq., 426, bore the name 
of jW ji ^Dayragdn} This town, which is not explicitly mentioned on the 
Tab, may have lain to the south of it and nearer to the Shirin river. This 
may account for our author’s puzzling transfer of Rishahr to the Shirin 
basin (see note to § 6, 32.) with the usual disregard for the smaller admini- 
strative divisions. Incidentally this explanation facilitates the interpreta- 
tion of Maq. ’s route between Arrajan and Mahruban {v.i. 15. and 16.). If 
only Mahruban lay where we have located it the road could not fail to 
cross the Shirin river. In Sasanian times Rishahr^ was the seat of a Nes- 
torian archbishop, Sachau, Vom Christentum in der Persis, Berlin, 1916, 
p. 9. The name of the town uW jy may be a derivative of “convent” ? 

15. In 1 st., 1 13, Maq., 422, Mahruhan^ but I.R., 97, gives Mahirubdn. 
1 st., 135, fixes the western maritime frontier of Pars at Mahruban. Maq., 
453, counts from Arrajan to Rishahr i marhala, and thence to Mahruban 
I ditto, and further says : “and from Mahruban to Siniz, or to the river 
{al-nahr)^ i marhala, and from the river to Arrajan i ditto.” It is not 
impossible that in the second passage stands for j, or that, Rishahr 
lying near the Shirin river, the distance to Rishahr, or to the river, was 
practically” the same. [The traveller in both directions could like to cross 
the river not in the evening but in the morning of the second day.] Accord- 
ing to our author Mahiruban was situated “in the sea between (the bends or 
branches of) the Tab river” (§ 6, 35.), but as explained in the notes the 
courses of the Tab and Shirin (§ 6, 32.) rivers have got confused in the text. 
The estuary of the river Tab (Jarrahi), the Khor-Musa, lies too far west 
for the distances indicated in Maq., and most probably was reckoned to 
Khuzistan and not to Pars. Therefore the only estuary at which Mahruban 
could lie is that of the Shirin. The Shirin may have changed its course but 
approximately Mahrllban should be sought in the region of Hindiyan and 
Tuwaysha. Still more curious is the fact that on the older maps (see 
Russian 40 verst map of Persia, German i : 800,000 map of 1918) a place 
“Mahruyak” appears on the left bank of the Shirin (Hindiyan) river quite 
close to the latter’s estuary. This name unmistakably reminds one of 
Mahruban, though the Pilot y 1864, p. 223^ mentions no such name near 
the entrance of the “Tab river” (by which the Shirin river is meant).^ 

16. This curious popular form for Arragdn is confirmed by Yaqut. In 
the Zafar-ndma, i, 600, the river Tab is called Ab-i Arghun (popular 
Mongolian etymology?). The town stood north of the present-day 

^ This Rishahr must be clearly dis- ^ The Shirin (Hindiyan, Zuhra) river 
tinguished from Reshir (on our maps is still called “Tab” on our maps. Our 
Rishahr), situated south of Bushir. See author’s confusion of the names T«6 and 
Marquart, Brdnsahr, who tenta- 5'Afnn may point to an ancient origin of 
tively restores its name as this ambiguous use. 
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Behbehan mostly on the southern bank of the Tab (now Kurdistan, 
Jarrahi) at about one farsakh’s distance from the gorge through which this 
river comes out into the plain. On the well near the Chahuk village, 1 st., 
151. On dushah, 1 st., 95. 

17. As under 7., this residue of information on Arrajan is in a desperate 
state. Cf. Ist.’s lists of localities of Arrajan, pp. 1 12-13. Our 
on the upper course of the Shirin, 1 st., 119. might be (?) a simple 
repetition of the mis-spelt 14. Larandan and Vayagan are mentioned 

under § 6, 32. near the sources of the Shirin. uUjV may stand for 
Ltirdagan, the chief place of Sardan (the Lurdagan lake is shown on 
Haussknecht’s Map between the two headwaters of the Karun !). Vayagan, 
though not impossible as a name (cf. Vayghan in the north-eastern corner 
of the Urmiya lake), is not found in 1st., and stands perhaps for 
mentioned under § 6, 29. in a region where several rivers rise. 

19. 'Bi&hSi^ntC.Bih-Shdpur, see Le Strange, o.c., 262. On the two fire 
temples, 1 st., 118. On the images of kings, 1 st., 150. On the well of 
Hindijan near Sabur, from which smoke rises, 1 st., 151; Schwarz, 34, 
places it near the oil-wells of Daliki. 

20. In 1 st., no, after Kumarij {sic) follows H.ndijan but Vayagan is 
perhaps a repetition of *Ruyagan (cf. above under 17.). 

21. 1 st., 104. The Persian form is Guyum, as given for its homonym 
under 32. 

22. Maq., 430, says that the best water of Shiraz was from Juyum, just 
mentioned under 21. Under 32. the name may have been repeated in the 
Persian garb of Guyum. 

23. B.rsarkan, B.rs.kan, perhaps Kdskdn, 1 st., 102. On the term kauri- 
stdn see p. 255, note i . The only Kauristan mentioned in the Fdrs-ndma-yi 
Ndsiri is the one on the road from Lar to Bandar-i 'Abbasi, but this does 
not suit our case. Here the name may stand for Kavar, mentioned under 
§ 6, 29. as lying on the river Sakan. 

24. On Hallaj see 1 st., 148. 25. Hazar between Shiraz and Mayin, 1 st., 
102. Zarqan, north of the Tasht lake, 1 st., 129. Khir, perhaps {sic), 
1st., 102. 

26., 27. All lying in E. (see under 27.) and found in 1 st., 107-8, Schwarz, 
101-5. On the tables {mawa’id) made of rock-salt see 1 st., 155. On mumiyd 
see Nuzhat al-quluh, p. 207. 

28. Ramm [Shahriyar], Shaqq (or Suq) al-Rustaq, Furj, Tarm (now 
Tarom) in 1 st., 109, but Maq., 428, gives a nearer form to ours: Rustdq 
al-Rustdq. 

30. Karzin, having a and a Ist., 106, 116. 

31. Kariyan, with a fortress and a temple, 1 st., 1 17, 118, both in B., cf. 
Schwarz, 70, 91. On the temple see Hoffmann, Ausziige aus pers. Akten, 
p. 286. [A. Pagliaro, History of the Sacred Fires m. Oriental Studies in 
honour of C. E. Pavry, Oxford 1933, p. 383, instead oiKdriydn reads in the 
Iranian Bundahiskn: deh-i kandrakdn, or kandrangakdn and is inclined to 
place the Farnbagh fire in the “border province” of Armenia. Doubtful.] 
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32-34. 1 st., 106-9, mentions under E.: Madavan, Juyum (our text at 
this place gives the Persian form CHiyum, see above 21., 22.), and Jahrum, 
but places under B.: Samiran, Iraz (now Iraj, south of Niriz), and Kiz. 
Rufta is obscure. 

35. Kurdiyan, 1 st., 107. Khir (not in 1 st,?), lies in E. between Niriz 
and Fasa (now Mubarakabad). 

36. 1 st., 108-9, under E. Khiyar was the town of Niriz. 1st, spells 
Istahbanat with s. 

37. Abadha belonged to E., 1 st., 107, but B.rdangan ( 1 st., loi p) and 
*Chahuk ( 1 st,, 102, Sdhuk) belonged to A. 

38. All under A., 1 st., 101-3, except Khurra, placed by 1 st., 112, 118, 

under D. 1 st,, 102, also writes for Pdpak. 

39. All under A. in 1 st., 101-3, who gives the forms M.shkan, Iqlid, 
Arkh.man, S.rm.q. The Persian translation of 1st., edited by Ouseley, 
confirms that Iqlid and Surmaq “in Persian are called Kilid and Surma”, 
1st., loi b. 

40. 1 st., loi, 151. 41. Nayin. The name supplied from 1 st., 155, who 
places it in the district of Yazd. Cf, twice over under 45. 

42. The district Sardan lay in the Kuh-gilu mountains between the 
provinces A. and C. The details given under § 6, 36. show that the district 
belonged to the Tab basin (cf. Ist^, 119, on the two headwaters of the Tab 
uniting near Misin), but it is possible that it included also the region of the 
headwaters of the Karun. 1 st., 103, calls Lurdagan capital of Sardan.^ 
On the mine of sufr in Sardan see 1 st., 155. Siifr is “copper” and, though 
occasionally it means “gold”, 1st. at this place clearly distinguishes it 
from dhahah. 

43. 1 st., 102, under A. The form Abraj (not Iraj) is correct, Le Strange, 
ox., 281. Instead of some of 1 st. MSS., 102 k mention (?). 

44. 1 st., 102, under A. Our D.rkan corresponds to jlTiVk 

45. Our clear Anar, for 1 st., 102, ull is rather against Le Strange’s theory 
about Anar being an error for Unas, o.c., 266. The remaining four names 
are given by 1 st., 100, in the Yazd district of Istakhr (he spells Fahraj). 
Katha is the present-day Yazd. 


§ 30. Khuzistan 

Le Strange, The Lands, pp. Schwarz, Iran, pp. 289-455. 

This chapter, too, (cf. §§ 28-9) is almost entirely based on 1 st., 88-96 (see 
under 14.) and shows no trace of acquaintance with I.H. or Maq. The 
details in 7. and 8. are borrowed from I.Kh. 

On the rivers of Khuzistan see § 6, 35.-40. 

The description of 1.-4. follows 1 st. ’s route, p. 95, in the opposite 
direction : Arrajan to Ask (two easy marhalas) ; thence to Zaydan (i ditto); 
thence to Dauraq (i ditto) ; thence to Ehan Mardawaih (i ditto); thence 

^ On the Lurdagan lake tJ.j., under 17. 
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to Basiyan (i ditto); thence to yisn Mahdi (2 ditto); thence to Bayan [cf. 
§33, ii.] on the Tigris (i ditto) ; thence on to Baghdad. 

1 . 1st., 90, places it in the centre of several waterways of which the course 
is now dilEcult to trace, for hydrographical conditions in KhGzistan have 
greatly changed. Schwarz, 330, places it near Sabla, upstream from 
Muhammara. 

2. 1 st., 95, Dauraq, Khan-Mardawaih, Basiyan, all three on the road 
from Arrajan to Basra, cf. § 6, 39. 

3. 1 st., 95: Zaydan (var.: Dayrd), on the road Arrajan-Ask-Zaydan- 
Dauraq. 

4. 1 st., 92 (the fire seen on the Ask mountain is due to some burning 
naphtha), 94 (battle of the Azraqi Kharijites). 

5. 1 st., 93: Abu 'All, imam of the Mu'tazilites (d. in 303/916), see 
Dju hhd'i in El. 

6. 1 st. has nothing on the position of Suq al-arba'a but our author derives 
his record from Ist.’s Map, cf. § 6, 37., where Suq al-arba'a is placed up- 
stream from Ah waz ( ?). 

7. 1 st., 88, is extremely brief on Ahwaz which he calls Hurmuz-shahr, 
and this particular detail is not in our author who at this place transcribes 
I.Kh., 170, Vullers, ii, 451, explains mdr-i shikanj as mdr~i surkh. Our 
author translates I.Kh., 170: jild. 

8. 1 st., 89: Azam. Its mention at this place (before 9.) shows that our 
author followed I.Kh., 43 (road: Ahwaz-Azam-'Abdin-Ram Hurmuz). 

9. 1st., 93 (Mani). The form of the name Ramh.z is half-way between 
the official form (cf. under 13.) and the popular pronunciation Ramiz. The 
northern river of R.-H. {Rud-i A' Id, or Gupal) is not mentioned under § 6. 
See Minorsky, Ram Hurmuz in El. 

10. Ist., 91 (sugar from Masruqan comes to 'Askar Mukrara). The 
specification of sugar not in 1st. 

11. Masruqan is a locality, not a town, 1 st., 90. 

12. Ram tJrdmizd is probably a simple error for 0 rmizd, cf. 

§ 6, 39. 

13. 1 st., 89: Suq Sanbil. 

14. Idhaj, now Malamir, is barely mentioned in 1 st., 89, 90, 92. This 

paragraph in reality describes Shushtar (Tustar), 1 st., 92 j^ 8 ‘ lyS? 

explicitly says that at his time the cover for the Ka'ba was no more pre- 
pared at Tustar. Cf. § 6, 37. 

15. V.ndu-shavur is an interesting form [cf, 12.] for Junday-sabur, 1 st., 

93 (*Gunde-Shapur). The town founded by Shapur I, according to Tabari, 
i, 826, was named Bih az Andew Shdpiir. Noldeke considers this explana- 
tion (probably hailing from Ibn Muqaffa') untenable. Marquart inter- 
preted it first as “better than Antiochia is (the town) of Shapur”, Erdnhhr, 
145, and later as “better (is) the Antiochia of Shapur”, Catalogue, p. g8. 
In the Middle Persian list of towns edited in the latter book, the name of 
Gunde-Sabur has the form of V.ndwy (or which Mar- 

quart emendates into Vand<iy'>og-Shahpuhr. But whatever the learned 
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etymologies of the original Sasanian name may have been, the fact is that 
V.ndw^ exactly corresponds to the first part of the Byzantine BevBoaa^opcov 
and to our jjLjjij, which all agree in showing that the people simplified 
the name into a compound Vindoy-Shdpur. On the well-known name 
Vindoy see Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch, 370. Hiibschmann, Armenische 
Grammatik, 85, explains the Armenian form Vndoy (borrowed from Middle 
Persian) as a pet-form of some name like the Old Persian Vindafarnah 
(“he who obtains glory”). Ibn al-Qifti, ed. Lippert, 133-4, confirms that 
the name of was regarded as a combination of the names of W 

(*jX>- ?), a former master of the land, and Shapur. For the explanation of 
jU in § 6, 40. see note to it. [However, a simpler restoration 
might be [j] 

16. 1 st., 92: long story on Daniel’s coffin; 93 : Mfl.s'^r-textiles and sham- 
mdfndt-citxon&. 

17. 1 st., 39, Mattuth and Birdhaun were known only as places producing 
textiles, cf, Schwarz, 365-7. 18. 1 st., 93: Basunne (sutilr). Maq., 417: 
al-sutur al-jayyida. 19. 1 st., 94 {tikak in Tib). 20. 1 st., 93: susanjird- 
textiles produced in Qurqub, on them see special treatise by Karabacek 
(Karabacek), Die persische Nadelmalerei Susandschird, Leipzig, 1881. 

§ 31. The Jibal 

Le Strange, pp. 185-231, Schwarz, pp. 445-957 (an amazingly detailed 
analysis of Arabic sources). 

This chapter, too, is based on 1 st., 195-204, drastically abridged. Of the 
original details some could, as a matter of fact, have been foupd by the 
author in the MSS. of 1 st. ’s work which, as usual, contain many additions 
(cf. notes in BGA, i and iv). The description has been arranged according 
to Ist.’s itineraries (or his Map), i. the capital; 2.-7. the road from Isfahan 
to Hamadan (the latter town forgotten!); 8.-12. ditto from Hamadan to 
KhGzistan; 13. ditto from Hamadan to Kirmanshah; 14.-15. western 
localities; 16.-18. the road from Qazvin to Tabriz; 19.-21. Rayy and its 
neighbourhood; 22. the road from Rayy to Hamadan; 23. ditto from Rayy 
to Isfahan. 

I. 1 st., 198, I.H., 241, give the distance of 2 miles (variant: i mile), 
which is approximately equal to half a farsakh. The list of textiles is a 
crucial point. 1st., 199, speaks of al-^attdbi wal-washy wa sd'ir thiydh al~ 
hanr wal-qutm but the Gothan epitome (ed. Moeller) adds j jW'j, 

cf. zho BGA, iv, 407 (from the Leiden epitome) : Our author 

omits and incorporates the addition which is interesting, for no other 
writer seems to speak of siglaton being fabricated in Isfahan, see Schwarz, 
888-90. This heavy figured silk stuff was chiefly produced in Armenia and 
Baghdad (where it was of blue colour), though Heyd, Histoire du commerce 
du Levant, ii, 700, admits that some of it came to Europe from Persia. See 
now G. S. Colin, Latin ^'siglatun”, &c., in Romania, 1930, Ivi, 178-90 and 
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418. The Zaiinrudh is not in 1 st., but in I.Kh., 20, 176 (whose story on its 
reappearance in Kirman is not reproduced in our author). 

2. 1 st., 198. This Khan Lanjan has been wrongly taken for the place of 
refuge of Firdausi, cf. Le Strange, 207. In fact the details found in the MS. 
Br. Mus. Or. 1403, described in Rieu’s Catalogue, ii, 535, refer not to 
Firdausi but to the scribe (who apparently wrote in 779/1377). 

4., 5. 1 st., 199, cf. Qudama, 199, under Ighdrayn. The mention of the 
ruin of Burj may have been suggested by what 1st. says of the past glory 
of Abu Dulaf’s dynasty in Karaj. 

7. No details on Ramin in 1 st. but I.H., 258, calls it ju. 

8., 9. This Karaj was the minbar of the Rudravar rustaq, 1 st,, 199. The 
indistinctly written ^ in view of the explanation seems to be “cheese”, 
but no other author mentions cheese in Rudravar, Schwarz, 504. Perhaps 
the word was misread from jU, 10. cf, Minorsky, Nihawand in El. 

11. Lishtar, 1 st., 197 and 201 (hazelnuts). Now Alishtar, in Northern 
Luristan, one of the localities of the ancient Kassite country where the 
“Luristan bronzes” have been discovered. According to the Nuzhat 
al-qulub, p. 107, there stood (formerly) in Alishtar the fire temple of 

certainly i.e. either ddharakhsh “a thunder-bolt”, or 

adharkhush “the 9th day of the Adhar month”. [Marquart, ErdnMir, 82, 
and Streifziige, 347, restores Adharkhush in I.Kh., 120, &c., as Adhar- 
jushnasf. He adds in Wehrot, 88 ; “der Hengst wisnasp ist das Symbol des 
Blitzfeuers, das aus dem Wasser geboren wird.” However, the famous 
temple of Adhar-gusJinasp lay in Adharbayjan, and with regard to Alishtar 
we may hardly go beyond the restoration .] 

12. Shapurkhast, as results from Maq., 401, is Khurramabad (surnamed 
probably after the Khurrami sectarians who, in the tenth century, were 
very numerous in this locality, cf. Ibn Miskawaihi, The Eclipse, i, 278). 
See Minorsky, jLwmifaw in £■/. 

13. 1 st,, 195-6, writes in Arabic Qarmann (perhaps a non-Iranian 
local form). Marj al-qal'a lay probably near Kirind, Le Strange, 192. 
14, 1st., 200. 

15. The words on the sociable character of the inhabitants belong only 
to Dinavar, 1 st., 198. On the other hand both Shahrazur and Suhravard 
are described as having fallen into the hands of the Kurds. This is the 
only ground for coupling the two towns of which the one lies west of the 
Zagros (cf. Minorsky, Shehrizur in JSZ) and the other between Hamadan 
and Zanjan. The spelling jjj ^ (cf. also Sharaf-ndma, ed. Veliaminov 
Zernov, i, p. 20 ult., J,j ^) shows that the name was not considered as an 

construction. It rather confirms the ttymologg ^Shah-razur 
“the Kingly Forest”, for Siyd-razur “the Black Forest”, in view of the 
Byzantine to Ihapaovpcov, rov Etd^ovpov, and the similar Pahlavi and Syriac 
forms, s&e Msirqna.rt, Siidarmenien, 1929, p. 558, and Herzfeld, Mitt, aus 
/raw, ii, 2, 1930, pp. 73-4. 

16. -18. 1 st., 200-^1 . The popular form Auhar instead oiAbhar is inter- 
esting, cf. note to § 49. 
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19. Talaqan, district on the upper Shah-rudh ; not to be confounded with 
§ 23, 52., and 76. 

20. Ist., 208, under Daylam. 

21. 1 st., mentions Rayy both under Jibal, 202, and Daylam, 208-9. The 
famous Muhammad b. Zakariyya al-Razi died in 3 1 1 a.h., cf. Ibn Khallikan, 
Tehran edition, ii, 93-4 No. 156), Browne, Arabian medicine, 1921, 
pp. 43-53, Sarton, Introduction, i, 609-10. Of the three other savants, 
'All b. Ilamza al-Kisa’I and Muhammad b. Hasan, contemporaries of 
HarQn al-Rashid, died on the same day in the village of Ranbtiya in 189/805, 
Ibn Khallikan, i, 358 (^No. 1 14) and ii, 26-7 No. 18), whereas Muham- 
mad b. Ibrahim b. liabib al-Fazarl was a contemporary of the caliph 
Mansur (a.d. 754-775) who commissioned him to translate the Indian 
Siddhanta; he died circa a.d. 796-806, see Sarton, Introduction, i, 530. 

Of the produce of Rayy, our author borrows from 1st., 210: cotton and 
cloaks (abrad) and ibid., 208 0 (in the Gothan epitome) : cotton stuffs. Maq., 
396, mentions precious taylasdn-scarves, produced in Sudd near Rayy, and 
Ibn al-Faqih, 253, glazed plates (al-atbdg al-mudahhana). It is curious 
that our author speaks of jcjjj “china and oil (?)”. Ghaddra means 
“greenish plastic clay”, “big plate”, and “china”. The word ^jPJJ in our 
author’s source very probably {^raughan kashlda ?) echoes the term mudah- 
which in the first place means “covered with oil (glaze?)”. The men- 
tion of china in Rayy has certainly in view the famous “Rayy potteries” 
and confirms the fact that they were fabricated long before the Seljuks. 
Cf. also the name of the poet Ghada’irl who was a native of Rayy and died 
in A.D. 1034. 

22. 1 st., 214, places Sava on the road from Rayy to Jibal. Ava (usually 
coupled with Sava) is mentioned several times in Maq., 386, 401. Rudha 
and Busna (?), 1 st., 198^, belong to the same locality. 

§ 32. Daylaman 

For a long time the knowledge of the Caspian provinces was consider- 
ably behind the general standards of Muslim geography. Baladhuri’s and 
Tabari’s remarks, valuable as they are, have a fragmentary character. 
LKh. and Qudama do not describe the Caspian provinces. Ya'qubI, 276-7, 
and even I.R., 149-51, are too brief. I. Faqih, 101-14, chiefly follows 
Baladhuri and gives little purely geographical information. The oldest 
systematic accounts available until now were 1 st., 204-17, I.H., 267-76, 
and Maq., 353-73. Even in comparison with Maq.’s interesting data, our 
author considerably increases our knowledge of the country. His extremely 
exact information on the neighbourhood of Lahijan suggests the idea that 
he might himself have sojourned there, or perhaps been a native of that 
region. Our author’s description is separated by some three centuries from 
the next independent and valuable account of Gilan found in 'Abdullah 
Qashanfs TanM-f Bib. Nat., supplement persan 1419, ff. 38b- 

45 a (partly and inadequately edited in Sch.efex, Chrestomathiepersane, ii, 
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94-8). Cf. also the Nuzhat al-quluby 159-63 (Mazandaran, Qumis, Tabar- 
istan, Jilan), and the Masdlik al~absdr, transl. by Quatremere in Notices 
et extraits, xii, 292-300 (on Qutlu-shah’s unfortunate expedition into 
Gilan in Uljaytu’s reign). Of outstanding importance are the local histories 
of the Caspian provinces published by Dorn (in the series of the Russian 
Academy) as well as by E. G. Browne and H. L. Rabino (see bibliography 
in Minorsky, Mazandaran, in El). Still very important are Melgunov, 
On the Southern Shore of the Caspian sea, SPb., 1863 (in Russian, German 
trans. by Zenker) and B. Dorn’s Caspia, SPb., 1875 (of which there exist 
a Russian and a German edition and which is a prodigious collection of 
fragmentary notes). Of the later European works on the region see 
especially the very useful map [H. L. Rabino and Capitaine Faure] Perse. 
Province du published by the Societe Lyonnaise sericole et des 

soies d’Extreme Orient, Lyon, 1914 [quoted: RFG] ; Rabino, Le Guilan, in 
Revue du Monde Mmulman, 1915-16, vol. xxxii (particularly valuable for 
giving detailed lists of villages) [quoted; RG]; A. F. Stahl, Die orographi- 
schen Verhdltnisse des Elbursgebirges in Persian, in Petermann' s Mitteilungen, 
1927, Heft 7/8, pp. 211-15, and Map 13 (the article sums up the previous 
works by this explorer of great merit) ; Rabino, Mdzandardti and Astardbdd 
GMS, N.S., vii [quoted: RM]: R. Vasmer, Die Eroberung Taharistdns 
durch die Araber, in Islamica, iii/i, 1927, pp. 86-150, is a very detailed 
analysis of historical and geographical data; Minorsky, Mazandaran in El 
(bibliography). See Map x (after RFG). 

The tenth century a.d. is the period of the expansion of the Daylamite 
tribes whose original home lay in the mountainous districts between Gilan, 
Qazvin, and Zanjan. On the episodes of their extraordinary career see 
Minorsky, La Domination des Dailamites (No. 3 of Publications de la Societe 
des Etudes Iraniennes), Paris, 1932, the object of which is to show that in 
a period when the Arab dominion had waned in Persia and the Turks were 
still lingering on the eastern frontier of the Samanid empire, the Daylamites 
took up the task of reviving the Persian national tradition in the western 
part of Persia and that the Daylamite “interlude” was of great impor- 
tance as a connecting link in the history of Iran. The Daylamite successes 
are reflected in the terminology of the contemporary geographers who 
under “Day lam” enumerate all the lands round the Caspian Sea, including 
even the Khazar territory in the north, see Maq., 353-73. Our author does 
not go to such extremes but under “Daylaman” describes: Gurgan (1.-5.), 
Tabaristan (6.-15, ; 21.-23.), Kumish (16.-19.), Daylam “proper” (24.), and 
Gilan (35.). 

1. Gurgan. The seat of the king of Tabaristan proper was Amol, as 
rightly stated under 13. Gurgan was the seat of the more important 
Ziyarid dynasty (a.d. 928-1042). Maq. , 357, also mentions both Shahristan 
and Bakrabad, but the name of the river Hirand (on which cf, Barthold’s 
Preface, p. 29) does not seem to occur anywhere else. 

2. Dihistan is the district on the Atrak, see Nuzhdt al-qulub, 212, cf. 
Barthold, Irrigation, 31-7, and Minorsky, Meshhad-i Misriyan m. El. 
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Dihistan undoubtedly echoes the name of the ancient nomad people Adai 
Dahae one of whose branches were the Aparnoi ; from the latter arose the 
family of the future Parthian rulers, see Tomaschek, Daai in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie, viii, 1945-6. I.Kh., 118, seems to quote a 
different Dihistan in Tabaristan; another Dihistan is mentioned by 1 st., 
268, in Badhghis (§ 23, 24.). On the peninsula called Dihistanan-sur (?) 
see § 4, 38. 

3. Farav, called Fardva in 1 st., 273, I.R., 170, Maq., 320, corresponds 
to the present-day Qizil-Arvat on the Transcaspian railway, Barthold, 
Irrigation, p. 40. 

4. In the fifteenth century the dialect of Astarabad was used for religious 
propaganda by the Hurufi sect, cf. Huart, Textes per sans relatifs a la secte 
des Houroufis, GMS, ix, 1909. 

5. Abaskun (or Abaskun, cf. Yaqut, i, 55 and 91) must correspond to 
ScjKavda TroAty which Ptolemy, vi, cap. 9, mentions in the south-eastern part 
of the Caspian. Abaskiin was an important port after which the whole 
Caspian Sea was sometimes called, cf. Juvayni, GMS, ii, 115: bahr-i 
Abaskun. It is usually located near the estuary of the Gurgan river (at 
Giimush-tapa), cf. Dorn, Caspia, pp. 67-8, 92, Barthold, Irrigation, 33 ; 
Le Strange, The Lands, 379. Hamdullah Mustaufi, Nushat al-qulub, 239, 
calls Abaskun “an island” adding that in his time it was submerged by the 
sea of which the level had risen when the Oxus [temporarily] changed its 
course and flowed into the Caspian. 

6. Cf. Minorsky, Mazandardn, in EL The situation of 7.-13. appears 
from the following route given in the opposite direction by Is^., 216: 
Amol to Mila 2 farsakhs; thence to B.rji (?) 3 ditto; thence to Sariya i 
marhala; thence to Mar.st [or Maq., 372: Abdr.st] i ditto; thence to 
Abadan [or to Linirdsk] 1 ditto; thence to Tamisha i ditto; thence to 
Astarabadh i ditto; thence to Ribat Hafs i ditto; thence to Jurjan i ditto. 
A detailed analysis of this route is found in Mar quart, Untersuch. z. Gesch. 
von Eran, ii, Leipzig, 1905, pp. 58-60. According to I.R., 149-50, the 

eastern frontier of Tabaristan lay at Llj Ribat al-djurr “the burnt 
brick ribat”) which probably is connected with the brick wall {ha’ it . . . 
min djurr) which stretched between the mountain and the sea and was 
attributed to Anushirvan, cf. also I. Faqih, 303. In later times Shah 
'Abbas built (or rebuilt ?) the wall on the river Kirrind (cf. Ptolemy, vi, 
cap. g, XplvBot,) which was called jar-i Ktilbad, cf. Horn., Caspia, 103. Our 
author seems to have imagined that the wall surrounded Tamisha. The 
latter is identified by Marquart, O.C., 56, with Bandar-Gaz. 

10. Mamtir == Barfurush. 

14. 1 st., 217, 'Ajm al-Humm, but the name Alhum may be of local 
origin. This place situated at an easy marhala from Amol on the sea must 
be identical with Ahalom {sic) which the Russian 5 verst map shows in the 
delta of the Amol river to the south-west of Mahmudabad, cf. Melgunov, 
177: : 
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15. Rtidhan “copper (mines ?)”, later Ruydn and *Ruyanj (so instead of 
Riihanj in 1 st,, 204) formed a separate kHra, I.R., 149, and was ruled by the 
dynasty of Ustunddrs, see Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch, p, 433, andMinorsky, 
Ruydn in El. 

16. Kumish i^Komish) is the region lying outside Tabaristan proper 

along the southern foot of the mountains, cf. Ptolemy, vi, cap. 5 : -q [jukv vapa 
TT^v 'YpKavCav Kopuarjv'q. standing in the text must be an error for 

for Ya'qtibi, 276, says explicitly under Qumis that the inhabitants 
of its capital Damaghan, who are of Persian nationality ( 'q/<2w), are extremely 
skilful in production of woollen ^^mm-textiles (i-„» jib tJj-ab lSS). 

17. Damaghan (now Ddmghdn) is probably ‘EKaropbTrvXos ^amXeiov of 
Parthian times. In the list of its products I translate the word ^alam by 
“border” preferably to “banner”, as it grammatically belongs to dastdr. 
Curiously enough one of the imam-zadas of Damghan, built according to 
Khanikoff, Memoir e sur VAsie Centrale, p. 74, in the fourth century A.H. is 
called Pir-i "Alamddr (here “beflagged” would be a more suitable inter- 
pretation). 

20. On A. F. Stahl’s map TJmgegend von Tehran, in Peterm. Mitteil., 
1900, Shalamba is shown circa 6 Km. to thesouth of the town of Damavand. 

21. — 23. The Qarin mountain lay to the south of Sari. The castle of 

Pirrim was probably situated on the western branch of the Tijin river. 
Samar corresponds to 1 st., 205: Sahmdr which stood at i day’s distance 
from Sari and was the only city {madind) of the Qarin-ktlh. The last prince 
of the original Qarinid dynasty (which claimed descent from the legendary 
Kava) was Mazyar, executed in 224/839, cf. Minorsky, Mdzydr in El. 
Then the rival and more important Bavand dynasty (supposed to descend 
from Kaytis, brother of the Sasanian king Kavadh) must have seized 
Pirrim. Several princes of this dynasty bore the name of Shahriyar, after 
which the mountains were called Shahriyar-kuh. The story of the miracu- 
lous spring in the Qarin mountains is not identical with what is found in 
Ibn al-Faqih, 310 (on the spring at al-Taq), Zakariya Qazwini, ii, 239, 270, 
and Hamdullah, Nuzhat al-quluh, 277 (on the spring Badkhana near 
Damghan), cf. Vasmer, Die Eroberung Taharistdns, pp. 101-2. However, 
all these reports point to a former adoration of springs which is clearly con- 
firmed by the H.- 'A and consequently must be added to the list of wonderful 
customs existing in the Caspian provinces, see Maq., 268-71, analysed by 
Inostrantsev in his (in Russian), SPb., 1909, pp. 110-35. 

24. Of the districts of Daylam proper (cf. 1 st,, 204, dl-Daylam al-mahd) 
Latra and Varfu [for the ending cL Laspu south of Somam] are mentioned 
in Ibn Isfandiyar, p. 162, and Langa, home of the 'Alid Abul Husain 
(d. 421/1030), ibid., 54, all three in connexion with Ruyan; consequently 
they must be located on the eastern side of Daylam. A Langa on RM, Map, 
is shown in the eastern part of Tunikabun, south of 'Abbasabad and 
Aspichin, cf , Melgunov, o.c., 1 82. M.rd is unknown, Chalkartid river is some 
6 5 Eim. west of ChalGs, RM, 13 1 . K.rkrudh must correspond to Karkaru- 
sar lying immediately east of the Chains, Melgunov, o.c., 180, RM, 151, 
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and Dinar -rudh to Dina-rud, a narrow strip of coast mentioned in the 
Tdrikh~i Khdnl, ed. Dorn, SPb., 1857, P* ^^2, between Sakhtasar (eastern 
frontier of Gilan) and Khushkarud (in Ranikuh). Judahanjan and jlijj ObL* 
have not been found/ Hausam, according to i?G,pp. 336-7, is identical with 
Rudisar, which lies 13 Km. east of LangarQd. With regard to Hausam we 
have Zahir al-din’s indication (ed. Dorn, 1850, p. 19) that the western 
frontier of Tabaristan is Malat “which village of the town of Hausam is 
now known as the port of Rudisar”. It must be admitted, however, that 
such a position for Hausam does not tally with its place in our author’s 
enumeration. As to the mountainous districts, Pazhm must be Bashm 
lying west of Somam (not Bashm west of the Chains), cf. jRG,pp. 306, 351, 
and RFG. Shir is the mountain south of Ashkavar. Vastan, considering 
the order of enumeration, must be sought east of Somam on the southern 
frontier of Gilan. All these names in the tenth century referred to districts 
rather than to the single inhabited points. Our author distinctly says that 
the towns of Day lam were Kalar and Chains, but as 1 st., 206, reckons them 
to Tabaristan, our author evidently means only that Kalar and Chains were 
the market-places which the Daylamites visited. The town of Kalar must 
have lain near the col of Bashm (west of Chalus). In the plain of Kalardasht 
(on the right affluent of the Sardabrud) Miss F. Stark found a mound 
probably of the frontier fortress of Kalar. See F. Stark, The Site of the City 
of Kalar, in GJ, March 1934, pp. 211-17 (with a map). 

25. Gilan. The contents of this passage have been treated by Barthold 
in Izvestiya Kavkaz. Istor.^ArcheoL Instituta, 1927, vi, pp. 63-6, though 
without any explanation of the geographical terms. In the tenth century 
the Gil (Jil), inhabitants of Gilan, were a tribe usually distinguished from 
the Daylamites, see Minorsky , La Domination des Dailamites, p. 23 , note 28,^ 
and the Gil often quarrelled with the Daylamites, as our author seems to 
confirm. The frontier between the two tribes passed roughly speaking 
between Langarud (Gilan) and Rudisar (Daylam). 

The Safid-rud divides Gilan into two parts, viz., “this side” and “that 
side”, in local dialect respectively called Biya-pish and Biya-pas {biya 
“water” is cognate with Avestan vaday “watercourse”), and each of them 
had a different dynastic history, cf. Zahir al-d in, Tdrlkh-i Gilan wa Day- 
lamistdn, ed. Rabino, Rasht, 1330 a.h., and the epitome of it in H. L. 
Rabino, Rulers of Gilan, in JR AS, ]xily, i()2Q, 2jy~g6. 

On “this side” of the river the districts (not yet towns ! as pointed out by 
Barthold) were Lafjan = Lahijan [for />/i cf. iVt^auavSa>Nihavand]. 
Miyalafjan seems to be identical with Malfejan, on the road from Lahijan 
to Siyahkal (Barfjan), RG, 329.^ Kushkajan lies on the eastern bank of the 

If the second name is *Nyldn- mites is found in Gurgani’s Vts-u- 
rudhdr it may be compared with the Rdmtn, ed. M.Minovi, 1935, pp. 494-5. 
source of the Langarud river rising near ^ Another restoration of this indis- 
the village now called LeyZ {<^Neyl ot tinctly witten name may be JN%'d|f.jdn 
iVe/.i'). Cf. p. 410, 1. 16. (?), cf. notes to § 36, 36.-41. 

* A curious description of the Dayla-' 
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SafId-rGd, ibid.^ 327. Barfjan is the centre of the district Siyahkal, south- 
east of Lahijan, ibid. 378, 284. Dakhil, in Rah-shahi-payin, north of 
Lahijan, ibid. 332. Tijin, on the road going west from Lahijan to Kisum, 
ibid.y 328. Ch.ma (reading uncertain) may be connected with Chomkhala, 
port of Langarud, north-east of Lahijan. 

On “that side” of the river, Khangajal (reading nnctxtdin: Jdnkajdl, &c.) 
could not be identified. The district of Nanak lies south-east of Rasht, 
RGy p. 228, 242. Kutum (*K5tum), even if we judge only by its place in 
the enumeration, corresponds to the present-day Kuhdum (pronounced: 
Kodom) lying some 5 Km. north of the Imam-zada Hashim. This latter 
stands at the point where the highroad from Qazvin to Rasht following the 
left bank of the Safid-rQd emerges from the Elburz mountains into the 
Gilan plain. 'Abdullah Qashani in his Tdrlkh-i Uljdytu, f. 39^^, says: 
“On the western side of the Safid-rud the first province {wildyat) is Kutum, 
lying on the bank of the Sabid-ru {sic ) ; f.e., south of it are the mountains, 
and east of it the Safid-rud ; the province stretches ( ?) east to west. Kutum 
is the name of the district, whereas the chief place of Kutum is called 
Bazar-i Shahristan. . . . The province of Kuchaspan [now: Kuchasfdn] is 
situated north of Kutum on the sea-coast. . . . Rasht is situated to the 
north-west of Kutum.” ^ In later sources there is some confusion as to the 
location of Kutum. Hamdullah in the Nuzhat al-quluh, pp. 163, 217-18, 
places it on the shore of the Caspian near the estuary of the Safid-rud and 
calls it a port {bandar-gdh-i kashti). Abul-Fida, p. 429, locates it at i 
day’s distance from the sea. This latter indication can only have in view 
the former centre of the Kutum district, i.e. Bazar-i Shahristan or Gurab-i 
Kuhdum, cf. i?G, 215, which must have lain considerably to the north of 
the present-day Kuhdum village (even as the crow flies, the latter is situated 
at 47 Km. from the nearest western estuary of the Safid-rud). It must be 
remembered that the Safid-rud has several estuaries and it is possible that 
Hamdullah had in view the port of Hasan-kiya-dih as giving access to the 
Kutum district. By Saravan our source evidently means the upper 
(southern) part of the former principality of KGtum (on its extent see 
RG, 315). In Nasir al-din Shah’s grant of 1280/1863, quoted in i?G, 83, 
the Saravan borough is considered as a part of the Kuhdum borough, cf. 
ibid.f 3 i 8, 237, and RFG. Most probably Saravan (“head of the waters”) 
is precisely the locality now called Kuhdum “tail, or foot of the mountain”, 
whereas the ancient centre of Kuhdum lay lower down on the left bank of 
the Safid-rud. The name of the district of Paylaman-shahr (to which 
belonged the borough of the same name mentioned separately) has now 
completely vanished ; judging by its place in the enumeration it may have 
lain between Saravan and Rasht. Our record of Rasht (not yet a town !) is 
the earliest in existence. In the Tdrikh-i Uljdytu, f. 40^., Rasht is de- 
scribed as a seat of a governor and as a place where the tomb of a venerated 
saint (Ustad Ja'far) and a mosque were found. Cf. also a desultory note 

* The text of this important source is corrupt, and on f. 41a Kutum is wrongly 
placed to the east of the Safid-rud. 
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in the Nuzhat al-quluh, 163. The further rise of Rasht is connected with 
the dynasty of the amirs Tijaspi in the fifteenth century A.D.,cf. RG, 69, 416. 

The last part of the paragraph enumerates the places on the road going 
northwards to Transcaucasia and is far from being so complete. The 
Tulim (now Tulim) district lies north-west of Rasht and adjoins the 
Murdab lagoon, RG, 190. The Dulab district adjoins the north-west 
corner of the Murdab; its mountainous part is called Talish-Dulab and 
that lying near the coast Gil-Dulab, ibid., 107-14. Kuhan-rudh seems to 
refer to Kergana-riid, the central part of Persian Talish, ibid., 89-100. 
Astarab most probably is Astara, cfi Tdrikh-i ' Alam-dra, p. 742, Astdrd. 
Khan- Bali (.?) must be sought in the region of Mtighan, see Minorsky, 
Mukdn in EL This part of enumeration has a pretty close parallel in 
Maq.’s route (pp. 372-3): Salus(*Chalus)toIsbidr{ldh i marhala ; thence to 
Qaryat al-Rasad i ditto ; thence to Kh.shm i ditto ; thence to Baylaman 
4 ditto; thence to al-Dulab 4 ditto (.'*); thence to Kuhan-rudh 3 ditto; 
thence to Mughakan 2 ditto ; thence to al-Kurr (Kur river) 2 ditto ; thence 
to tiashadhar 2 ditto ; thence to al-Shamakhiya 2 ditto. These distances are 
not exempt from suspicion and it is right that after Kuhan-rudh the H.- L4. 
should insert Astarab. As our Khan-B.li corresponds to Mughakan, it is 
very likely identical with Bilasuvar, an important centre of Mtighan. [The 
name, probably *Pila-suvdr “great cavalier” is a familiar Daylamite name.] 

The “boroughs” of Gllan (Gilabadh, Shal, Dulab, and Paylaman-shahr) 
cannot yet be located. Maq., 355, mentions the towns in Daylam: B.rvan, 
V.lamr, Sh.kir.z, Taram (Tarom on the middle course of the Safid-rudh), 
Khasm; and in Gilan: Dulab, Baylaman-shahr, and Kuhan-rudh, ibid., 360. 

Neither under Daylam (§ 32), nor Adharbayjan (§ 35) does our author 
mention by name the Talish region extending along the coast between 
Gilan and Muqan. In the earlier Arab writers two names occur frequently 
together ohihhj see Marquart, StreifzUge, 280 (with numerous 
quotations). As regards Taylasdn it is clear that it is an Arabic popular 
etymology for Persian Tdlish~dn (whatever the real origin of the interesting 
Talish people be). In Arabic taylasdn means not only a sort of head- 
kerchief worn by the learned people, but in a technical geographical sense 
“a half-moon shaped gulf” which is exactly the case of the south-western 
corner of the Caspian where Talish is situated.^ The only place remain- 
ing available for is the mountainous tract lying west of Talish 
between Ardabil and Zanjan, called Tarom (in Arabic (»jy') and Khalkhal, 
see Minorsky, TdrommEL Biruni in his Ccwora quotes between 
al-Tarm and Zanjan. I feel sure that both and must be read %/- 
Hir (Her) and refer to Khalkhal of which the chief place is still called 
Herow<Her {*Her)-db, sqq Minorsky, Tmnscaiicasica, in Jour. As., July, 
1930, p. 72. 

' See Khuwarizmi, pp. 80-1 (Caspian mento, p. ib, explains Khuwarizmi’s 
Sea) and the annexed map illustrating as “una insenatura lunga e 

different forms of sea-coasts. Gf. Re- regolare, ma non molto profonda”, 
rmxd, Abul-Fidd, i, 19. Naliino, 
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§ 33- 'Iraq 

1. Kh., 5-16; 1 st,, 78-88; I.IJ., 157-70; Maq., 136-51. Streck, Die alte 
Landschaft Babylonien, Leiden, 1901; Le Strange, The Lands, 1-85; H. H. 
Schaeder, Hasan al-Basn. Zur Topographie und Geschichte des Lraq, in 
Der Islam, xiv, pp. 4-42. On the rivers cf. § 6, 46.-49. 

Starting with the capital i, Baghdad, the description follows the course 
of the Tigris down to 6. Wasit; 7.— 13. lie in the region of Basra; 14.-19. on 
the left bank of the Tigris and up the road to Persia ; 30.-25. on the canals 
joining the Tigris and Euphrates; 36.-28. on the right bank of the Eu- 
phrates; 29.-33. above Baghdad on the Tigris. Most of the places are 
shown on the sketch-map in Le Strange, o.c. 

By “the great kings” living in 'Iraq the Buyids are evidently meant. 

2. Neither 1 st., 87, nor I.H., 168, nor Maq., 122, mention Kurds in 
Jabbul. 

7. 'Abdasi. So spelt in 1 st., whereas I.H. spells 'Abdasi. Nim-rudhI 
not otherwise known. 

8. Maftah mentioned by 1 st., 81, and its position is indicated by the 
canal Ma'qii (§ 6, 46.). 

10. Basra. 1 st., 80 (= LH., 159) mentions the same graves and states 
that Basra pays the '^ushr instead of taxes based on the cadastre {mash), cf. 
I.Kh., 1413. To a different source belongs the item on the “veiled” 
{burqaH) ^Alid, i.e. the leader of the rising of the black slaves in 255/868. 
On his supposed genealogy see Tabari, iii, 1742, 1857; cf. Noldeke, 
Orientalische Skiszen, Berlin, 1892: “Sklavenkrieg im Orient”. 

1 1. Bayan according to 1 st., 95, was the last place belonging to Khtizistan. 
This is a new example of our author’s method of enumeration, v.s., § 29. 

12. Salmanan(?) not found. Salman-i Pak lying in the neighbourhood of 
Baghdad would be out of place here. Perhaps the samdm-mzts mentioned 
under 13. are connected with Salmanan (?), 'Abbadan may belong to 
the same locality. 'Abbadan with its humble industries had to wait 
another thousand years before becoming the present-day bulwark of the 
Anglo -Persian Oil Co. 

14, Madharaya (above Wasit) is to be distinguished from Madhar (§ 6, 
46.) which would come naturally at this place. 

20. Kothay-Rabba, as in 1 st., 86. 

21. Babil as in 1 st., 86, vAxQm Kan^dniyun stands evidently for KaU 

(“Chaldaeans”). 

26. The formula of blessing haframa 'lldhu wajhahu, as applied to the 
caliph 'AH, is sunnite. Very astonishing is the omission of Karbala ( 1 st,, 
85) which would have been unthinkable for a sM"i, but see p. 177. 

§ 34. Jazira 

I.Kh., 73-4, 93-9; 1st,, 71-8; I.H., 137-57; Maq., 136-51 {iqlim aqur), 
Le Strange, The Lands, 86-1 14 (most of the places will be found on Map 
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III). Honigmann’s map in his review of Marquart’s Sudarmenien in Byz.- 
xxxi (1931), pp. 392-400, and his Ostgrenze, passim. A detailed 
description of al-Jazira in the thirteenth century (after 'Izz al-din b. 
Shaddad) has been published by Claude Cahen in Rev. des Etudes Islami- 
ques, 1934, i, 109-28. 

The definition of Jazira as an “island” is not exact as a large portion of it 
lies on the left (eastern) bank of the Tigris. On the rivers cf. § 6, 46. and 49. 

The description goes as follows: 1.-8. in a straight line from Mausil 
westwards; 9.-15. on the Euphrates downstream from its bend; 16. on 
the right bank of the Euphrates bend; 17.-19. near the Balikh river; 
20.-22. down the left bank of the Tigris. Amid and Sinjar are omitted in 
the enumeration though Amid is mentioned under § 6, 46. 

4. The details on Nisibin all in 1 st., 73. Sang-i dbgina stands iorjawahir 
al-zajdj (I.H., 143: jauhar Ul-sajdj), by which “silica, silicious earth” is 
evidently meant. 

7. Abridged from 1 st., 74. 

8. Diyar-Rabi'a is precisely the province comprising 1.-7. 

9. -15. The province of Diyar-Mudar, cf. 1 st., 77. 

16.-23. Cf. 1 st., 75-7. 

14. 'Abdullah b. al-Mubarak al-Maiwazi, an ascetic and traditionalist, 
lived 118-81/736-97, see Tdrikh Baghdad, x, 152-63. 

16. See Herzfeld, Bdlis, in EL Jisr Manbij is a diiferent place from 
Manbij reckoned to Syria (§ 38, i.). The spelling Shumaishat, instead of 
Sumaisat, is very common, and already Yaqtlt, ii, 276, 417, warned against 
it. Simaisdt (ancient Samosata) lies on the right bank of the Euphrates 
west of Amid ; Shimshdt (ancient Arsamosata) lay north of Amid on the left 
bank of the Eastern Euphrates upstream from Kharput, cf. Le Strange, 
O.C., 108, 1 16, and Markwart [Marquart], Sudarmenien und die Tigris- 
quellen,Wien, 1930, pp. 242-4. Moreover, Marquart postulates the existence 
of two different Shimshat of which the less known lay south-west of Amid 
on the eastern bank of the Euphrates. This may give a clue to the spelling 
of Shumaishat under § 36, 16., and Sumaisat under § 38, 3. 

19. On the church of Ruha (Edessa) 1 st., 79; already I.Kh., 161, says: 
“The Romans pretend that there is no stone monument surpassing in 
beauty the church of Ruha.” 

§§ 35-6. -Adharbadhagan [Arminiya and Arran] 

Hiibschmann, Die altarmenischen Ortsnamen, in Indo-germ. Forschungen, 
xvi (1904), pp. 197-479. Sayyid Ahmad Kasrzvl, Pddshdhdn-i gumndm-i 
Irdn, fasc. I-III, Tehran, 1307-8/1928-30 (very valuable essays on the 
dynasties of Adharbayjan in the tenth century). A. Z. \z\i 6 .i, Azerhaycanm 
tarihi cografyasi in Azerbaycan Yurt Bilgisi, Istanbul, 1932, January (No. i), 
pp. 35-48, February (No. 2), pp. 1-15, March (No. 3), pp. 123-32, April 
(No. 4), pp. 145-56; idem, Azerbaycan etnografisine dair, ibid., 1933, 
Bebruary (No. 14), pp. 49-56 (the author uses the Arabic original of 
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Miinejjim-bashi’s work and several rare Ottoman-Turkish sources) ; 
Schwarz, viii/i-8, ix/i (new series in progress since 1932). 

In the author’s table of contents {v.s., pp. 47-8) the description of 
Armenia and Arran forms a special chapter. However, in spite of the con- 
cluding words after 7., several places, such as 9., 10.-12. (Khoy), 16.-18,, 
and perhaps 19. usually reckoned to Adharbayjan (cf. 1st., 181-2), are 
described under Armenia. Both this arrangement and some other items 
in the beginning of our chapter (17. 19.) unexpectedly recall Maq., 374, 
but our author adds several new and interesting details. The part concern- 
ing Arran has certain points in common with 1 st. and the paragraph on 
Shirvan is undoubtedly based on the same source as Mas'udi’s passage in 
the Muruj, but here, too, the contains a good deal of original in- 

formation. 

I. Adharbayjan. 

Under Adharbayjan first comes the capital Ardavil, and then the 
enumeration, without much order, proceeds from the south-easternmost 
corner (2. Asna) to the north-easternmost point on the Araxes (7.). In 
Armenia first comes the capital (8.) followed by the points lying round the 
Urmiya lake 9.-12. (Khoy), then north of the Van lake and in Armenia 
proper (the rest of 12.-15.), then in northern Adharbayjan south of the 
Araxes (16.-18. and perhaps 19.). In Arran: 20. evidently continues 
the series 16.-19. ; then comes the capital (21,), then the places between the 
Araxes and the Kurr and along the latter river (22.-28.); finally (west to 
east) are enumerated the places lying immediately south of the Caucasian 
mountain down to the Caspian Sea and Daghestan (29.-4 1.). The enumera- 
tion is roughly clear but it has all the habitual defects of the author’s 
method (y.s., notes to § 29). 

1. The kings of Adharbayjan for the greater part of the tenth century 
were the Daylamites of the Musafirid family. See Kasravl, o.c., Minorsky, 
LaDomination des DailamiteSy Paris, 1932, and Musafiriin EL However, the 
province had a number of local rulers as appears from I.H.’s enumeration 
of the Musafiri feudatories, EGA., ii, 254. 

2. See Minorsky, Ushnu in El. Sarav, now Sarab (I.Kh., 120: 
Jabruqan corresponds to I.Kh.’s 119, 121, Jabrvan, which, together with 
Niriz, belonged to 'All b. Murr, Niriz lay 14 farsakhs south-east of Urmiya, 
and Jabrvan 4 farsakhs farther south-east. The two places must be located 
south of the lake of Urmiya, probably in Sulduz, see Minorsky, Nirtz and 
Sulduz, in El. 

3. See Minorsky, Tabriz, in El. In the tenth century Tabriz was an 
insignificant borough. 'Ala b. Ahmad al-Azdi towards 251/865 was the 
financial agent for Armenia (and Adharbayjan) and in 260 rebelled against 
the new wall of that province 'Omar b. 'All b. Murr, see Tabari, iii, 1584, 
1668. 

4. See Minorsky, Mardgha in EL The son of Bu Saj is Yusuf b. Abul- 
Saj Divdad. On the destruction of the walls [after 296/908] see Ist., 181. 
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5. Barzand, 6. Muqan, and 7. Vartan lie north of Ardabil, see Minorsky, 
Mukdn in EL Vartan (called by the Arabs Warthan) lay on the bank of the 
Araxes, now ruins of Altan. 

II. Armenia. 

8. Dvin, cf. Streck in El and Minorsky, Transcaucasica, in Jour. As., 
July 1930, pp. 41-56. 

9. I.Kh., 130: Dakharraqan, actually Dihkharghan (local Turks call it: 
Tukharghan). Yaqiit, ii, 636, derives the name from that of Kisra’s 
treasurer Nakhlrjan (.?). It is curious that both Maq. and our author 
should have reckoned this town to Armenia though it lies between Tabriz 
and Maragha both belonging to Adharbayjan. This arrangement most 
probably reflects some complications of feudal dependency: single boroughs 
could still resist the prevailing Daylamites. An apparently ancient Ar- 
menian colony exists in Dihkharghan. In 1905 I saw there a number of old 
tumular inscriptions in Armenian. 

10. and II. see Minorsky, Urmiya and Salmas in El. 

13 . The form Arjij (perhaps influenced by the popular etymology 
arcic>arzts) is unusual instead of Arjish, in Armenian Archesh (on the 
north-eastern bank of the Van lake). 

13.-16. Malazgird, Qallqala (usually Odliqald, cf. Baladhuri, 193, < 
Armenian Karin-K' aiaE), and Mayyafariqln formed the line of Muslim 
strongholds in Armenia directed against the Byzantines. On the famous 
battle of Malazgird of a.d. 1071, see the sources in Baron V. Rosen, Zap., 
i, 1886, pp. 19-33, 189-303, and 333-33, and lately C. Cahen, La Campagne 
de Mantzikert, in Byzantion, ixjz, Brussels, 1934, pp. 613-43. Mayya- 
fariqin in the tenth century belonged successively to the Hamdanids, 
Btiyids, and Kurdish Marvanids, see Minorsky, s.v., in El. 

16. See Minorsky, s.v., in El. 

17. Here begins the more original part of the chapter. Mimadh 

(JMemadhy is found in Baladhuri, 307, and Maq., 51, but only the mention 
of 18. Ahar as its centre enables us to locate the district in southern Qaraja- 
dagh (this latter name must be a Turkish popular etymology for some 
Iranian name like see Minorsky, t/m in E/). 

Ibn Rawwad was certainly a member of the Rawwadid dynasty which 
ruled intermittently in Tabriz and its neighbourhood from the beginning of 
the third century a.h. till the Seljuk times, see Baladhuri, 331, I.Kh., 119, 
cf. Minorsky Tabriz, Maraud, Maragha in El. More particularly our Ibn 
Rawwad must be identical with Abul-Hayja b. Rawwad of whom I.IJ., 354, 
in his famous passage on the local rulers of Adharbayjan and Armenia, says 

^ There are several names known re- Sirjan (Kirman) and Pars and, according 
sembling our Ju^. I.Kh., 23? mentions to Yaqut, i, 799, was also called 
a in Kumis'and, 43, a in Pars It is possible that some of them are 
(I§t., 104: Ma’in, town of the Mymand connected etymologically, 
nahiya); a Xw, I§t., 161, lay between 
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that from his possessions at Ahar and Varzuqan (this latter situated south- 
west of Ahar, and upstream from it on the same river) he paid in 344/955 
50,000 dinars to the Musafirid Marzuban b. Muhammad, cf. Kasravi, o.c., 
ii, 37. The earlier Rawwadids, mentioned with th.e nisha '‘al-Azdf\ 
evidently belonged to the Arab tribe which first occupied these parts of 
Adharbayjan; the later Rawwadids have the nisba '‘al~Kurdt’\ but there is 
no need to imagine that the later Rawwadids were of a distinct origin from 
their earlier namesakes; more probably the new nisba only refers to the 
gradual iranicization of the family as a result of marriage ties with local 
elements. Quite particularly such must have been the case regarding the 
branch established in the wild region of Ahar and depending on the 
Musafirids, I.Ii., 254. 

A most unexpected statement is that the said Ibn Rawwad belonged to 
the family of Julindi bul (more probably *ibn ?) K.rk.r (vocalization in- 
distinct). Barthold, Preface, p. 39, has rightly noticed the incongruity of 
this passage in which a quotation from 1st., 140, referring to a pirate chief 
in the Persian Gulf (§ 29, 3.),^ is applied to a ruler in Northern Adharbayjan. 
1 st. describes as an Azdite of Yemen and the first idea that occurs is 
that our author wanted to hint at the Azdite origins of the Rawwadids. 
However, such an admission would be of no help for the explanation of the 
patronymic ff J accompanying in our text. It is much more likely, 
therefore, that instead of the learned Arab genealogy we have to admit here 
a mere misreading of some little-known complex found in our author’s 
source. The clue to jy Jj is given by the appellation which the 

poet Qatran uses with regard to the grandson of Abul-Hayja mentioned 
above. 

The question is only how to read author obviously uses XX 

as a man’s name and considering the local possibilities I venture to read the 
whole complex XX J; as * JX cr. JavdnsMr ibn Grigor. In Per- 
sian cursive such a confusion has nothing extraordinary about it. If we 
start from what looks the least mutilated part of our name XX we must 
admit its likeness to the Armenian name of Grigor which was particularly 
frequent among the princes of Arran (Caucasian Albania, in Armenian 

^ He belonged to a branch of the Mundartd,Mukn-Kurden,^Qrlm,iijog, 
Kharijite Julandids of 'Oman among ii, 361 (the name surviving in Kurdish 
whom the name Julanda seems to have folk-lore may be a reminiscence of the 
been hereditary. 'Abd and Jayfar, sons Azdite tradition in Adharbayjan). 
of a Julanda, are said to have been con- ^ Kasravi, o.c., ii, 57, spells chirdgh-i 
verted to Islam as early as 8/629, garganjyan “lamp of the sovereigns” (?), 
Baladhurl, 76; Tabari, ii, 1949 (under from gargar “throne”. The former ex- 
129 a.h.) mentions a Julanda b. Mas'ud planation by Rida-quli khan was “lamp 
b. Jayfar b. Julanda al-Azdi, see of the Gargarians” from the little 

hij 77~9- Cf. G. P. Badger, History of borough of Gargar on the Araxes near 
the Imams 0/ 'Owzdw, 1871, pp. xi, 7-8 ; Julfa, though there are several other 
Zambaur, Manuel de gendalogie, 1927, Gargars, cf. Hiibschmann, Z)ze a/tam. 
p. 125. In Persian the pronunciation Ortsnamen, pp. 273-4. 
seems to be Julindi, cf. O. Mann, Z)ze 
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AimnU). The real founder of the Mihran dynasty (which claimed Sasanian 
origins) was Varaz-Grigor (“Wild-Boar” Gregory). His son Javanshir, who 
lived in the second half of the seventh century and was witness of the Sasanian 
fall and Arab invasion, is the best-known prince of Arran. In the History 
of the Aivans written (towards 980-1000) by Moses Kalankatvats'i the 
records of his exploits, real and legendary, occupy numerous chapters of 
Book II (Russian translation by Patkanian, SPb., 1861, pp. 137-84). 
Javanshir ibn Grigor was certainly a local celebrity’^ and the descent from 
him was a title of nobility. The last representative of the Mihran line 
mentioned in Moses K'alankatvats'i is Senek'erim (second half of the tenth 
century), cf. Manandian, Beitrdge mr albanischen Geschichte, Leipzig, 1897, 
p. 19, and it would be quite comprehensible if the tottering dynasty, pressed 
by the Kurdish Shaddadids, tried to improve the situation by matrimonial 
ties with the other families of their neighbourhood. Nothing would have 
prevented “Ibn Rawwad” from boasting of his Christian ancestors on the 
maternal side for in a similar way Qatran, see Kasravl, o.c., hi, 54, calls the 
Shaddadid Fadlun shanC-i dl-i Baqratun “lamp of the Bagratuni family” . 
because his mother was from that house. On the Transcaucasian border 
the marriages between Muslim and Christian noble families were par- 
ticularly numerous. Cf. the extraordinary story related in I. Athir, xii, 
270, of an Erzerum prince who became a Christian in order to marry 
the Georgian queen Rusudan. Consequently the strange genealogical 
detail which in our text accompanies Ibn Rawwad’s name, most likely 
reflects the ties by which the rulers of Ahar were trying to “redorer leur 
blason”. 

19. S.ngan, mentioned in our text between Ahar and Kapan, must be 
looked for in the immediate neighbourhood of the Araxes. A parallel name 
is found in Maq., 374: Sinjdn (?). The only place I can think of is the 
present-day Siingiin which lies in Qaraja-dagh, some 20 Km. north of 
Varzughan on the upper course of the Irgana-chay joining the Araxes from 
the south. Siingiin is the well-known centre of ancient copper mines. ^ The 
term “Kingdom of Sunbat” may refer to the Bagratunid Smbat I (a.d. 890- 
914). In 344/955 1 .H. speaks of the tribute which some “BanQ Sunbat” paid 
to the Musafirid Marzuban, and it is clear that our author, too, mentions 
Sunbat as the best-known person in the dynasty and not as a contemporary 
ruler. It is noteworthy that even at present there are Armenian villages in 
the northern part of the Qaraja-dagh. 

^ According to Vardan, tr. by Du- sian administration bore the name of 
laurier, Jo«r. As., i860, vol. xvi, p. 294, Javanshir. [Russian trans. of Vardan 
the Mongols on taking Mayyafariqin by N. Emin, Moscow, i86i, p. i86.] 
captured “a fine young man Sevata of ^ The syllable-dn in common Persian 
Khachen [south of Barda'a], son of the prommciation sounds-MW. Moreover, 
Grand Prince Gregory”, which indicates a short i before u (w) may be assimilated 
the persistence of the local hereditary to the latter, bi-kun > bukun. There- 
names. The district of Partav (Arabic fore one can imagine a development 
Bardha’a) situated on the Terter east of Smgdn> Stngun> Sungun, and fmally, 
Ganja (Elisabethpol) even under Rus- in Turkish pronunciation, -S’wwgMM. 
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III. Arran, 

20. Qaban is the Armeniaa Kapan (“defile”), a locality lying north of the 
Araxes (north of Ordnbad), cf. Nasawi, Slrat Jaldl al-dln, ed. Houdas, 
p. 164: Qaban \ Hiibschmann, Ortsnamen, p. 348; Brosset, Collection 
d^historiens armeniens, ii, 223-55: Davit* -beg on the wars {circa a.d. 1721) 
of the Armenians with the Ottomans in the region of K'ap'an (Kapan?). 

21. C£. Barthold, Bar dha" a in EL The term tudh-i sabil must he under- 

stood in the sense of “mulberries offered for God’s sake” (ft sabtl allah), cf. 
Juvayni, Jahan-giishd, ii, 96, note 5, and Sykes, The Caliph! s Last Heritage, 
1915, p. 370: “Tut-Rabat (west of Dersim) takes its name from five large 
mulberry trees the fruit of which is a charitable gift for travellers, being a 
religious bequest of some long-dead Agha.” 1 st., 183, speaks of the silk- 
worms bred in Bardha'a on the «i) dJJU c^r. 

22. The ruins of Baylaqan called Mil-i Baylaqan (Mtlldr) are situated 
south-east of Shusha, see Minorsky, Mukdn in El, 

23. Bazhgah “tollhouse” is probably Javad, below the confluence of the 
Kur and Araxes [cf. Maq., 373 : the station of al-Kurr], where the travellers 
used to cross the river, cf. Olearius, Book IV, chapter xxi ; J. J. Lerch, Eeise 
nach Persien, in Biisching’s Magassin, x, 1776, p. 421, says that near the 
bridge of Javad 50 Persians were posted in an entrenchment in order to 
levy the bridge-toll (Briickenzoll) from the travellers and to watch over 
the bridge. Cf. under Mukdn in El, 

25. Khunan is the district lying 22 farsakhs east of Tiflis, 1 st., 193, 
between the Kur and its right tributary Ktsia, Vakhusht, Description 
geographique de la Georgie, ed. Brosset, p. 169. Marquart, Skizzen zur hist, 
Topographie vom Kaukasus, Wien, 1928, p. 26, identifies Khunan with 
Armenian Hunarakart, cf. Hiibschmann, Ortsnamen, 355, 445. 

20. Varduqiya must be a popular name for *Barduj, the frontier 
district of Georgia lying south-east of Tiflis on the river Berduj (now 
Borchala). 

27. Qal'a (as in Maq.) is QaVa ibn K.nd. man which 1 st., 193, locates at 
12 farsakhs to the east of Tiflis. Marquart, o.c., 29, suggests the reading 

which would suit the Georgian district Gardaban, Vakhusht, o.c., 
p. 179 [to be distinguished from another Gardman, Baladhuri, 202, jUijr 
which lay farther east on a tributary of the Shamkhor river, cf. Hiibsch- 
mann, o.c., 352]. V.i., note to 33. 

28. Closely following 1 st., 185-7. See Minorsky, Tiflis in El and 
7><z«.yc(3!Mc«5fc«, 1930, pp. 53-62. 

29. Shakki (in Armenian Shak'e) is the province lying to the west of 
Shirvan immediately south of the range dividing it from Daghestan. The 
extent of Shakki is considerably exaggerated. Cf. Minorsky, Shekkt in EL 

30. On the expedition of the Rus see Ibn Miskawaihi, The Eclipse, ii, 
62-78, cf. Barthold, Preface, p. 29. Moses Kalankavats'i who wrote about 
our author’s time also recorded this invasion of the Ruzik, Book III, 
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cf. 31. Mubarak! is unknown.^ If we accept our author’s indication that it 
formed the beginning of the Shakki frontier, it must be looked for in the 
north of Bardha'a, perhaps near Yevlakh, for Shakki never extended to the 
southern bank of the Kur. Such a position of Mubarak! would be in keeping 
with the two names following it which we are trying to locate between 
Bardha'a and Shakki. A camp in that region would have been intended to 
intercept the communications between the northern and southern bank of 
the Kur. However, a much safer position for the camp would have been 
lower down on the Kur in the region of Lambaran, which indeed is 
mentioned in connexion with another expedition of the Rus in a.d. 1173. 
Lambaran lies on the lower course of the Khachen river, flowing south of 
the Bardha'a river {Terter^ Atdhic Thar thiir),^ in the direction of the Kur 
which it does not reach. Lambaran is almost certainly identical with 
“Mesopotamia”, which according to 1 st., 182, lay at a distance less than a 
farsakh from Bardha'a and its gardens and, for a day’s distance in every 
direction, stretched between Kama (or Kurra), Lasub {^Lachub?), and 
Yaqtan (or Baqtdn) none of which are now known. 

31., 33. As the enumeration obviously proceeds in a northerly direction 
the Silq al-Jabal can be tentatively sought near the present-day Aresh, and 
Sunbatman near the Kakhetian (33 .) frontier in the neighbourhood of Nukhi. 
At present a direct post road runs northwards as follows: Barda-Yevlakh 
(near the bridge on the Kur)-Khanabad (= Aresh qarasi)--Nukhi. Aresh 
{circa iSp Km. north of Bardha'a) occupies an important position near a passage 
through the belt of hills (Na'lband-daghi) screening Shekk! from the Kur 
valley. The name Sunbdt-mdn may have the meaning of “the house of 
Sunbat”, but this gives us no clue, for Shakki lay too far from the Bagra- 
tunid dominions, and according to Mas'ud!, Muruj, ii, 68, the king of 
Shakki towards 333 a.h. was an Adarnarsa. I.Kh., 122 (= Qudama, 227), 
counts 8 stages (sikak) from Varthan to Bardha'a and thence 4 stages to 
All three places seem to lie in one direct line. Therefore 
“the Armenian Mansura” is to be located to the north of Bardha'a, but 
nothing can be said yet on its identity with our 31. or 32. 

33. Sandr are the Uavapatoi^ Ptolemy, viii, ch. 8, § 13, in Armenian 
Tsanar-k‘ , a. spirited Christian people who lived north of the Alazan to the 
north-west of Shakki and were probably related to the peoples of northern 
Daghestan. 1 st., 193 a (MS. C.), between Shakki and -bjUl, (read: 
Sandriya) mentions which may correspond to the valley called in 
Georgian Eliseni and in Turkish Eli-su, cf. Minorsky, Transcaucasica, 
p. 102. The name might then be restored as v.i. 34. 

[The identity of the Tsanar (in Georgian Ts^anar with ejaculative ts') 
does not clearly appear from the sources of which the principal are enu- 

7 Unless is a mis-reading of (bdb al-akrdd) see I?t., 183. 

jJjOl “Sunday market” (kuraki > ^ As shown by Marquart, PPe/irot, 6, 

Armenian kmrake > which lay mentioned in the Bunda- 

in Bardha'a near the “Kurdish Gate” *TorUr 6 t. 
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merated in Marquart, Streifzuge, 424. According to the Armenian Geo- 
graphy, ed. A. Soukry, pp. 26-7 '(I am using Patkanov’s translation in 
Zhurnal Min. Nar. Pros., ccxxvi, April 1883, p. 30) d “in the same moun- 
tain \i.e. the Caucasus] after the Ardo2ians [an Alan tribe] live the Dajan, 
then the Dual, then the Tsakhoy, then the P'urk'a, then the Tsanark'a, in 
whose land the Alan Gate is situated as well as the other gate called 
K'tsek'en after this (?) people. After them live the Duts, the Khuz, the 
anthropophagous *Kist, the Dzlavat, the *Gudamakar, the Durtsk, the 
Dido, the Lek, the Tapotaran, the Alutakan, the Khenav, the Shilp, 
the Chilb, the P'wi. Then the Caucasus splits into two branches of which 
the one goes straight on and includes Shrvan and Khsrvan [§ 36, 37. ?] down 
to Khorsvem (?). The other branch having let out the river Arm^ which 
flows northwards into the At'l [Atil], runs in a north-easterly direction. 
In it live the T'avaspar, the Hechmatak, the Izmakh, the P'askh, the 
P'uskh, the P'wk'anak ( ?), and the Bagan, from where starts the long wall 
of Abzut-Kavat down to the Allminon marsh and to the sea. North of this 
[chain or sea?] lives the people Mask'ut'an in the Vardanian [?] plain near 
the Caspian sea. Here the chain approached the sea where the Derbend 
wall is found, i.e. the town of the Chor pass, the great rampart built in the 
sea. North^ of it, near the sea, is the kingdom of the Huns (Honats^); 
to the west, near the Caucasus lies the town of the Huns called Varajan, as 
well as (the towns) of Ch'ungars and Msondr [^Semendr] ; to the east live 
the Savir down to the Atil which separates Asiatic Sarmatia from Scythia. 
These are the Northern Lands (Apakhtar) i.e, T'urk'astan. Their king 
is Khak'an and Khatun their queen, the Khak'an’s wife.’ 

It results from this important passage that the famous Alan Gate 
(Darial pass) in the Central Caucasus lay in the territory of the Tsanar 
(and their neighbours?).'^ In 239/853 Bugha sent by the caliph Muta- 
wakkil executed the amir of Tiflis and marched against his allies the Sanar 
but was defeated by the latter, Ya'qtibl, ii, 588. In the parallel report of 
the Georgian Chronicle, Brosset’s transl., p. 266-8 (cf. Marquart, Streifziigei 
412), Bugha was attacked in Ch'artalet' by the Mfiuli (“mountaineers”), 
the latter name usually referring to the highlanders speaking dialects akin 
to Georgian (Pshav, Khevsur, T'ushi) and occupying both slopes of the 
Caucasian range, to the east of the Darial pass. In Ist.’s additional passage, 
v.i., 34, the *Sandriya are mentioned roughly speaking between Tiflis and 
'*Eliseni, i.e. in Kakhetia (and perhaps more especially in its northern, 

^ Only the preceding part of the text river (in 'R.n^si&n Kistinka) joins the 
is available in Marquart’s translation, Terek from the east near Jarakh (up- 
(S'imyisrwge, 170. Marquart was not aware stream from Vladikavkaz), 
of the existence of Patkanov’s article ^ From here to the end Marquart, 
and the valuable suggestions contained (Strfii/sfiige, 58 and 493. 
therein. * According to the ancient history 

* At another place called Armna. oi Christianization of Georgia, the chief 
According to Marquart, the Terek. Cf. appointed by the Sasanians in the defile 
the name of a valley Arm-khi occupied was the head of the garrisons of the 
by the Veppi clan of the Ingush. This region. 

D d 
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trans-Alazan, part). It is also noteworthy that both the ruler of the Tsanar 
and the ruler of Kakhetia are given the same title of k^orepiskoposjkorikoz 
(xcopemaKoms), cf. Marquart, Streifsuge, 409. 

S. N. Kakabadze, who has lately re-examined the Tsanar question, 
points out that, according to Vardan the Great (thirteenth century), some 
princes of Gardaban (i.e. the region lying south of Tiflis, west of the Kur, 
and north of Shulaveri),’' probably in the eighth century, moved north and 
became rulers of the T sanar, of the neighbouring mountaineers, and finally of 
Kakhetia. In the ninth to tenth century a.d, the Tsanar are often identified 
with the Kakhs (inhabitants of Kakhetia). Finally the Georgian-speaking 
peoples entirely absorbed the Tsanar, see Bull. Kavkaz. Istor.-Arkheol. 
Inst., Tiflis 1928, Nos. 1-3, pp. 5.6. This gradual evolution of the term 
Tsanar and the confusion of the original tribe with the territory annexed 
by its rulers may explain the contradictions in our texts. 

As regards the nucleus of the Tsanar tribe, N. Y. Marr, Izv. Ak. Nauk, 
igi6, pp. 1 397-8, hinted at its common origin with the present-day Chechen 
(a north-Caucasian people occupying the region between Daghestan and 
Vladikavkaz). Such is also the opinion of A. N. Genko, the undisputed 
authority on that part of the Caucasus, see Zap. Koll. Vostok., v, 1930, p. 
71 1, and a personal letter of 24.iv.1936.] 

34. Qabala, Ptolemy, Xa^dXa, in Armenian K'avalak'. Its ruins are 
situated to the south-west of Shamakhi at the confluence of the two 
branches of the Turiyan river. See now a special article on Qabala by 
my master A. E. Krirasky, Iz istorii Severn. Azerheijana, in the Festschrift 
to S. F. Oldenburg (in Russian), Leningrad, 1934, pp. 289-305. Towards 
332/943 Mas'udi, Muriij, ii, 68, mentions the King of Qabala jj&V' 

“the one-eyed Lion (*Leo?)” and 1 st., 193 fl, seems to refer to the 
same king in a passage which is found only in the Constantinople codex : 

a?- CH.J j jO)^ 

dlljcSj 

^ -J (J-d l^Jic ^ J 

“the Lakz have a common frontier with Shirvan, and so has Shirvan with 
'*al-Lyzan, and so has al-Lyzan with al-Maqaniya as well as with the land 
of al-'Absiya (*'Anbasa?); and this (al-Lyzan ?) is a district with not very 
many villages and in it stands a strong castle backing, in the direction of the 
Lakz, on their mountains ; and they (i.e. the people of Lyzan) guard these 
mountains on account of the good disposition to them of the master of al- 
'Absiya and his good neighbourly relations with them. Then comes 
ShakkI, then (*a/-'/5'zj;a <Eliseni), then the *Sanariya, then Tiflis.” 
It is true that would be more easily restored as Eliseni(v.s.), but 
the description shows that it lay to the east of ShekkI. Therefore 

^ More exactly some Khaldian (v.i., p. 420) emigrants backed by the Garda- 
manians, see Vardan (transl. by Emin), p. 126. 
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(or perhaps much more likely corresponds to the (hereditary?) 

possessions of 'Anbasa’s family. 

35. In de Goeje’s edition of 1 st, 187, the names and have been 

accepted as independent names though they are undoubtedly mixed in the 
MSS. According to I.R., 89^4, the Araxes flows past Warthan towards 
the town of *Barzanj and beyond it {idha jdwaza-hd) joins the Kurr.^ On 
the other hand, Mas'udi, Muriij, ii, 75, says that the Kurr flows at 3 miles’ 
distance from Bardha'a, then past Bardaj with imdla must be identical 

with *Bardej] which is “one of the districts of Bardha'a”, and finally 

joins the Araxes near the village al-Sanara^ (*-^!>=r ?)• In the description 
of roads 1 st., 192, gives the following distances: “from Bardha'a to 

(variant j) 18 farsakhs; thence to the ford on the Kurr^ and {}) to Shamma- 

khiya 14 farsakhs, thence to Shirvan 3 days, thence to al- Abkhaz (?) 2 days ; 
thence to the Samtlr bridge 12 farsakhs; thence to Bab al-abwab 20 far- 
sakhs.” As in the parallel passage Maq., 381, gives i marhalafrom Bardha'a 
to Bardij and thence 2 marhalas to Shammakhiya, we are led to conclude that 
the name of the place where the Kurr was forded (cf. also I.H., 251) was 
Bardij i^Bardej) and that it lay much nearer to Bardha'a than is indicated 
in 1 st., 192 (I.H., 251). There are reasons for locating Bardij on the right 
bank of the Kur, opposite the present-day Korpi-kand, “the bridge village”. 
The place situated above the estuary of the southern branch of the Terter 
river is certainly suitable for crossing the Kur; its distance from Barda 
(Bardha'a)is circa 34 Km., and from Shamakhi circa 100 Km., which roughly 
corresponds to one light stage and two heavy ones. Our may be a 

mistake for In any case, Mas'udi’s is in favour of a form without 
n. Much less certain is the situation and even existence of for which 

we have to depend on I.R.’s vague indication (which may even refer to 
the well-known Barzand, v.s. 5., situated between Varthan and Ardabil?). 

Illai Shirvan. 

36. -41. On Shirvan see Dorn, einer Geschichte der Schirwan- 

schache, in Mini. Ac. des Sciences^ SPb, 1840, iv, pp. 523-602; Pakhomov, 
Kratkiy kurs istorii Azerbayfana, Baku 1923 ; Barthold, Derhend, Shirwdn, 
and Shirwdnshdh in EI\ A. Z. Validi, o.c. On the localities neighbouring 
on Shirvan see under § 50. See Map xi. 

The history and historical geography of the region still raise numerous 

* I do not think A. Z. Validi is right ilaahShammdkhiya xj-jarsakhan. Very 
in locating Barzanj near Javad. The probably instead of ild mdbar al-Kurr 
road to Shamakhi had to cross the Kur we must read *'ald ma'bar al-Kurr and 
much farther upstream from Javad. place Barzanj “at the ford”. The MS. 
Ist.’s distances cannot be considered as C has the variant yubar al- 

decisive. 

^ [*C&‘M«ra?]. indicating that the river was crossed 

^ Wa min Barzanj ild ma'bar al-Kurr immediately beyond Barzanj. 
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questions and for the better understanding of our text we shall have to 
examine the following points : 

The old centres of Shirvan. 

The dynasties of Shirvan-shahs. 

The Mazyadid dynasty 

*Lyzan, “al- Abkhaz”, and Lahij. 

Kh.rsan-shah, 

THE OLD CENTRES. The earlier transmitted form of the name Shlrvdn 
is Shjvdn ‘^Shirvan}). It does not seem to be connected with the 
name of its ancient capital 39. Shavaran ( 1 st., 187; Shabaran) situated on 
the northern slope of the south-easternmost extension of the Caucasian 
range. It stood in the plain on the left bank of the river Shabran which 
flows to the Caspian to the south of Qubba (between the Belbele and 
Gilgine rivers).^ The Arabic history of Darband, see A. Z. Validi, o.c., 
p. 41, says that the earlier (Mazyadid) rulers of Shirvan were buried in 
Shabaran, and that Shabaran was fortified [only] in 373 
the composition of the H.-A). To the south of the Caucasian range lay 
the centre of the *Layzan fief held by a collateral branch of the Mazyadids 
and probably corresponding to the present-day Lahij {v. i.). The second 
important place to the south of the range was Shammakhiya, so named in 
honour of Shammakh b. Shuja', ruler of Shirvan towards a.d. 796-9^ see 
Tabari, iii, 645, Baladhurl, 210, cf. Marquart, Streifauge, 455. This place 
rose to notoriety under the name of Yazldiya^ when the Shirvan-shah 
Yazid II rebuilt it in 307/918-19, cf. A. Z. Validi, o.c., 44 (where Yazid's 
genealogy is wrong), but still later only the original name Shammakhiya 
(>Shamakhi) survived. 1 st., 192, counts from Shammakhiya to Shirvan 
(= Shabaran!) 3 days. 

THE DYNASTIES. Four dynasties of Shirvan-shahs are known.^ 

I. The original Shirvan-shahs of Sasanian times. In the enumeration 
of the Caucasian “gates” (bdb) I.Kh., 124, does not mention Shirvan 
but among the kings appointed by the Sasanian Ardashir, ibid., 17, he 
quotes (in Adharbayjan) a ali who may be identical with Shirvan-shah. 

II. After the Arab conquest the descendants of Yazid b. Mazyad al- 
Shaybani became masters of Shirvan (end of the eighth century to middle 
of the tenth, or even of the eleventh century). 

in. The Kasranid dynasty, very probably of Iranian origin, is numis- 

^ Its ruins are mentioned by the p. 25. 
travellers on the road from Darband to ^ Though Yaqut, iv, 147, identifies 
Baku. Gmelin, Reise durch Russland, Yazidiya with Shamakhi it is possible 

SPb., 1774, iii, 36, speaks of ‘die that more exactly Yazidiya corresponds 

traurigen Oberbleibsel des ehemaligen to the *lashkar-gdh where according to 
Schabrans, welche in Steinhauffen, ver- our text the king resided and which lay 

heerten Festungen und einigen un- at i farsakh’s distance from Shamakhi, 
bewohnten Hausem bestehen”. See ^ See Dorn, o.c., Barthold’s supple- 
also F. A. Marschall v. Bieberstein, ment to his translation of Lane Poole’s 
Beschreibung d. Lander ztohchen den Muhammadan dynasties, 294-6, 

Flilssen Terek und Kur,'FxsLxikiuxt,i%oo, Zambaur, Munwe/, pp. 151-2- 
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matically known since the second half of the eleventh century a. d., but its 
origins must be earlier for it seems to be connected with the great Daylamite 
movement of the tenth century, see E. A. Pakhomov, Kratkiy kurs, p. 28, 
and a personal letter dated Baku, 19.xii.1932. 

IV. In 784/1382 Shaykh Ibrahim Darbandi founded the last dynasty 
of Shirvan-shahs which lasted till the occupation of Shirvan by Shah 
Tahmasp in 957/1550. 

THE MAZYADiDS. Our knowledge of the chart of this dynasty is chiefly 
based on the work of Ahmad b. Lutfullah Miinejjim-bashi. This author 
(d. in 1 1 13/1702) wrote his JdmV al-diiwal in Arabic but it is accessible 
only in a Turkish abridged translation printed in Istanbul in 1285/1868 
under the name of Sahd'if al-akhbdr. Miinejjim-bashi uses very good 
sources and among them an old Arabic TcCrikh Bdb al-Abwdb (tenth or 
eleventh century ?), as shown by A. Z. Validi, o.c., who had the opportunity 
of consulting in Istanbul a MS. of the original Jdmi' al-duwal. 

The following is the Mazyadids’ chart based on the Sakd’if al-akhbdr, 
iii, 172-5 (cf. Dorn, ox., pp. 341-50, Sachau, Ein Verzeichnis Muhamm. 
Eynastien, Berlin, 1923, No. 18, and Zambaur, Manuel, 181-2). 

I. Yazid b. Mazyad b. Za’ida 


2. Khalid 3. Muhammad (i) 


4, Muhammad (ii) 5. Haytham (independent in 247) 

I 

6. Muhammad (iii) 


7. Haytham (ii) Fulan 

I I .. 

8. 'All (i) {circa 300) 9. Abu Tahir Yazid (ii) (305-37) 

I 

10. Muhammad (iv) (337-45) 

’1 

11. Ahmad (345-70) 

12. Muhammad (v) (370-81) u 3. Yazid (iii) (381-418) 


14. Manuchihr 15. Abu Mansur 'AH 
(418-25) (425-35) 


16. Qubad 

(435-40) 


Fulan 18. Salar 

1 (440-55) 


17. Bukhtannasr 
(440) 


19, Fariburz 

20. Faridun 
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The last three generations of the chart do not inspire much confidence 
and their Iranian names would suggest that some important changes were 
taking place in the rulers’ house. It is even possible that these princes 
ought to be quoted under the Kasranid dynasty 

On the founder of the dynasty and his sons we possess a long paragraph 
in Ibn Khallikan (de Slane’s translation, i, 68, and iv, 218-32), according 
to whom Yazid died in 185/801 and Khalid in 230/844-5. [Tabari, iii, 
650, says that Yazid died in Bardha'a in 175/791.] 

Several important dates are found in Mas'udi and I.H. The former in 
his Muruj, ii, 21, says that at the time of the well-known Russian invasion 
(soon after 300/912-13) the king of Shirvan was 'All b. Haytham which 
fully agrees with Miinejjim-bashi. Mas'udi adds, ii, 4 and 69, that 'Ali b. 
Haytham having perished [in a war with the Khazars, &c., as we learn 
from Miinejjim-bashi, iii, 174], the power, about the time of the composi- 
tion of the Muruj, was seized (taghallub) by Muhammad b. Yazid who 
(previously?) killed his uncles. As Mas'udi wrote in 332/943, the beginning 
of Muhammad IV’s rule must either be placed a few years earlier than in 
our chart, or Mas'udi must actually have in view Muhammad’s father 
Yazid (the builder of Yazidiya). According to Mas'udi Muhammad and 
his father were originally masters of to which now were annexed 
Shirvan, Muqaniya, and even Darband {vd. 40.). Muhammad claimed to 
be a descendant of the SasSnian king Bahram Gur but we need not interpret 
this ambitious assertion as a break in the Mazyadid line for Mas'tidi’s 
text suggests that his rivals were his uncles, and even the names of Muham- 
mad b. Yazid and his descendants follow the onomastic traditions of the 
family. The claim of SasSnian origin is most probably to be explained by 
Muhammad’s birth from a lady belonging to some noble local family, and 
we learn, for example, from the Muruj, ii, 4, that the masters of the 
neighbouring Sarir were also “true” descendants of Bahram Gur. 

Another interesting indication is found in the list of feudatories of the 
Musafirid Marzuban emanating from the latter’s minister Abul-Qasim 
(344/955), and transmitted in a trustworthy text (I.H., 250, 254). In it is 
quoted the name of Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Azdi (sic) sahib Shirvdnshah 
(sic). The contemporary of Abul-Qasim could be only 10. Muhammad b. 
Yazid and if LBI, really refers to 12. Muhammad b. Ahmad the latter’s 
name must have been subsequently introduced into the table to bring it 
up to date (I.H. completed his work circa 378 A.H.). The puzzling al-Azdt 
(instead of al- Shaybdni) mzy be an auditive slip for al-Yaztdi which 
latter would eventually indicate that the ruler was one of the band Yazid 
b. Mazyad. 

RULERS OF *LYZAN AND THEIR FIEF. One detail must particularly attract 
our attention. Mas'udi, Muruj, ii, 6, affirms that originally Muhammad b. 
Yazid and his fatheH were rulers of (variants : oly.V' See.). 

^ Ibid., 69, more decidedly: huwawa man salafahu min dbd’ihi, i.e., his ancestors, 
but perhaps on his mother’s side ! 
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This geographical name has been studied in detail by Marquart, Erdnsahr, 
1 19, who finally adopted the reading ^Erdn-shdh and thought that the 
bearers of this title were the princes of the Arran proper, i.e. the region 
between the Kur and Araxes. Marquart’s principal argument seems to 
be that the passage of the Muruj, ii, 5, suggests for the land of “Layran” 
a position between Shirvan and al-Muqaniya. However, the Muriij, 
ii, 68-9, distinctly states that the Muqaniya in question’^ lay in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Qabala and was different from the Muqaniya 
situated on the shore of the Caspian, see Minorsky, Mukdn in EL Of 
great importance for the location of Layran is the passage of 1 st., 193 a 
{Lyrdn, Lyzdn), translated above under 34. If our interpretation of it is 
right, “Lyran” must have lain above Qabala on the southern slope of the 
Caucasus range, somewhere to the west of Shamakhi.^ Such is also the 
impression given by Yaqut’s additional passage on Bab al-abwab, missing 
in Wiistenfeld’s edition, i, 43823, but quoted in the notes to EGA, i, 187 
[we must assume that the description starts here from some point 
on the coast in a westerly (?) direction]; “and on the coast of the 
(Caspian) sea, this side (diina) of M.sq.t (§ 50, 3.) lies the town of al- 
Shabaran, small, fortified, and possessing numerous rustaqs. Above it is 
the rustaq of o^ju-isr and beyond it {ward’ dhdlika) the villages of JoJl 
(*yabal, V.S. 31. Sdq al-JabaU) and Shirvan down to the frontier of 
Bakuh, D.rnyq (?), al-Lakz,^ and the confluence of the two rivers [Kur 
and Araxes?]. Then al-Lyran lying behind these {khalfa dhdlika) and in 
it stands a great and strong castle in which springs coming down in 
cascades {kharrdra) are said to exist, and it is a very inaccessible castle.” 

The source of the H.-A. at this place is undoubtedly the same as the 
one underlying Mas'udi’s passage and there is no doubt that our king with 
the threefold title is either Mas'udi’s Muhammad b. Yazid, or one of his 
descendants. Our text completes Mas'udi very essentially. The name of 
Lyzan-shah’s celebrated stronghold, mis-spelt in the Muriij, ii, 69: jU, 
appears in our text in the perfectly correct form of JL; Niydl which is the 
name of the mountain (6,566 feet high) which separates our 37. Kurdivan 
(in the south) from Lahij (in the north). We may then assume with a great 
degree of probability that the second fortress mentioned in the same 
neighbourhood is no other than Sulut (situated at 7-8 Km. to the east of 
Niyal) of which an author writing about a.d. 1500 says: “on account of its 
loftiness the tent-cords of its inhabitants are tied to the pegs of the 
celestial vault” Bib. Nat. Paris, fonds persan loi, foL 

134?;, in. fine). These two fortresses undoubtedly marked the original 
centre of the Lyzan-shah’s fief, and it is tempting to identify the ndhiyat of 
Lyzan with the present-day Lahij valley which is situated at the sources of 
the Gardiman-chay flowing to the Kur east of the Gok-chay. Immediately 

Gf. Georgian Movakan, which per- * i.e. much farther to the north than 
haps comprised the lands between the the position indicated by Marquart. 
northern bank of the Kur and Eliseni ^ The mention of the Lakz in this 
(to the west of Shakki). connexion is unexpected. 
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north of Lahij several passes lead into the territory which must be 
considered as the original Shirvan and into southern Daghestan (the pre- 
sumable home of the “Lakz”). The ruins of Qabala lie at circa 80 Km. to 
the south-west of Lahij . The Niyal mountain, our firm point, overhangs 
Lahij from the south. 

*LYZAN, “al-abkhaz”, LAHij. Though the name j'jJ has numerous 
variants (see their list in Marquart, o.c., 119), the majority of MSS. 
indicate an initial L ; the dot over j is also sufficiently attested and generally 
speaking there are more cases of j being mis-spelt as j than vice versa. 
As regards our text, the neighbourhood of the perfectly transmitted name 
of Niyal is a favourable indication for the authenticity of j\jJ with z. In 
view of the analogies explained below the reading *Layzdn is preferable 
to * Liz an or Lezdn. 

Not only geographically is ALayzan to be placed near the present-day 
Lahij, but even etymologically the two names must be connected. Both 
seem to be composed with suffixes of origin. In several Iranian names of 
the Caucasian region appears the suffix -z, corresponding to -zi, -c, -cl, 
-ji, &c. of the other dialects.^ By the side of such names as Gur-z (§ 42, 
15.) and Lak-z (§ 50, 3.) our name is likely to represent Lay-z. Lahij,^too, is 
apparently formed with a similar suffix, but before comparing the essential 
part of the two names separated by more than a millenary we have to 
consider another name of the same region slightly younger than Layzan. 
1 st., 187, enumerates the localities of Arran in the following order: . . , “al- 
Shammakhiya, Shirvan, ^ al-Abkhdz, al-Shabaran,^ Qabala, Shakki, &c.”, 
and further, 192 (= Maq., 381) in the description of the route from 
Bardha'a to Bab al-abwab (®.j. 35.), places al- Abkhaz between Shirvan 
(i.e. Shabaran .?) and the bridge on the SamQr river, undoubtedly in the 
region of Qubba, see Minorsky, Kubba in El, and A. Z. Validi, o.c., 39. 
The form jUu V' has been adopted by the editor of the BGA‘^ but Marquart 
who collected all the relevant quotations in his Streifziige, 174-5, was the 
first to recognize that the MSS, are in favour of some form like 
*Ldyijdn, Ldyjdn. [In the additional note, ibid., 508, he less happily con- 
nected the variant jUuV' with Baladhuri’s (p. 197) ^ Bukhi\ 

The inhabitants of the Lahij valley are at present called Tat, this Turkish 
term (cf. Kashghari, i, 378, ii, 227) applying in general to sedentary, 
particularly Iranian, populations, see Minorsky, Tat in EL They are 
undoubtedly of Iranian origin and the dialect they speak {Tdti) is closely 
akin to the modern Iranian vernaculars of the Caspian region. The fact 


^ To Marquart, ZDMG, xlix, 1895, 
pp. 664-7, belongs the merit of having 
shown the toponymic importance of 
these suffixes of origin. B, V. Miller, 
O.C., p. 35, confirms the existence of this 
suffix {-is, -iz, -if) in the Tati dialects. 

® The name is known only in Russian 
transcription of which the original must 


be 0*^, but the form is also 

possible. 

^ Shirvan and Shabaran are strangely 
separated. 

Here it has nothing to do with the 
well-known Abkhaz people of the Black 
Sea coast (cf. § 50, 4.)! 
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that the Lahlj sub-dialect slightly differs from the rest of the Tati groups 
suggests that its speakers have been secluded in their valley for a consider- 
able period, very probably since the times of the *Layzan-shahs. The 
“small” area of *Layzan 1 st., 193 a) could hardly account for^Layzan- 
shah’s prodigious career had he not some supporters elsewhere. The fact 
is that the Qubba district is another considerable centre of the Iranian 
Tats who still (in spite of the gradual turkicization of the region) occupy 
108 villages and form 17 per cent, of the local population. All these Iranian 
elements of the ancient Arran territory most probably date back to the 
Sasanian epoch when the deliberate policy of the kings was to settle 
in the sub -Caucasian region a faithful population of frontier guards.^ 
These ethnological and historical considerations make it probable that the 
master of *Layzan in his conquests found succour from the Iranian frontier 
populations, and on the other hand that these populations were as closely 
connected in the ninth and tenth centuries as they are nowadays. Therefore 
the supposition is admissible that their names, viz. uljJ and 
are also related. The former is attested in the ninth-century authors 
(Baladhuri, 196, 1.Kh., 124); the latter is found only in the tenth-century 
geographers ( 1 st., I.H., Maq.). The term Layzan in the tenth century 
(I. Faqih [in Yaqtit], Mas'udi, Is^.) seems to survive only as a traditional 
title. 2 

The difference of the terms *Lay-z and Lay~j (or Ldy-ij) is then reduced 
merely to that of the vocalic length (resp. a/d) and even in this regard we 
possess an intermediate variant in Mas'udfs *Ldyizdn or Ldyzdn. 
We may also remember such parallel forms as Arabic and Persian 

oiSlljiT now IjjiT (the two latter with a long d after b). The earlier 
Arab writers often used ^ with imdla to render Persian e jrljj for 

Bardej) and to them their short a appeared probably more adequate for 
rendering the special timbre of the Persian d. The existence in Arabic of 

* B.V.yiiW&x, Tatiiyikhrasseleniye, Kramers quotes some forms in the 
Baku, 1929 {Bull, de la Societe sclent. MSS. suggesting the reading nisdstag 
d’Azerbaidjan,T:^Q.YIll,iasc.-vn)yTp. 11, “the settled ones, settlers”.] 
an excellent survey of the Tat settle- ^ I-fJ-, 250, after the Shirvan-shah 
ments in the Baku-Shamakhi-Qubba mentions a king of “possessing 

region. a kingdom which adjoins some of the 

^ Mas'udi, ikfwriy, iij 2. Baladhuri, Qabq mountains, and his districts 

1 94-5? 197 ) Faqih, 288, 291, call (ttawdht) are known under the name of 

them &c., cf. Marquart, Bran- al-Abkhdzshdh («c)”. However, in the 

sahr, 120. In his ABina in Festschrift enumeration of Marzuban’s feudatories, 

Szinnyei, Ungar . Bibliothek, -xin, 1927, zHc?., 254, this king does not appear, and 

p. 83, Marquart restores the name as I strongly suspect that this malik al- 

*spdstgdn “Dienstleute”. In is no other than the who 

his Kulturanalekten in Ungar. Jahr- on p. 254 appears only in his new avatar 

bilcher, ix/i, 1929, pp. 71 and 78, he of Shirvan-shah! If so, the very con- 

suggests that the “Tati” speaking Jews fusion of 0 ^ 1 ' and == Vis 

of Daghestan are descendants of the a new indication in favour of the iden- 

former camp-followers of the spdsigdn. tity of the two names, 

[In BSOS, viii/2, 1936, p, 616, J. H. 
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two transcriptions of the same name could be paralleled by the double 
appellation of the Georgians who in the older sources are called Jurz 
(with -S’) and in the later authors (since the Seljuk times) *Gurj 
(with-y). 

We can now return to the present-day Lah-ij of which the likeness to 
*Ldyij (Layiz) is very striking. The inhabitants of Lahij explain this name 
by the tradition that their ancestors came from Lahij an (in Gilan). This 
latter name appears in Zahir al-din, p. 130, and other local historians as 
jIjaV Ldhijdn but the oldest attested form of it is ^Ldfijdn (v.s., 

§ 32, 25.) [cf. Ptolemy, vi, 2 : iVt^avavSa >later Nihdvand]. We must then 
admit that the original place in Gilan retained the old form of the name 
longer whereas in the Caucasian colony the evolution Ldfijdn > Ldhijdn > 
Ldyijdn (or jj^J) proceeded more rapidly,^ The evidence in favour of the 
Lahij tradition would be considerably corroborated if it were possible to 
prove that the name of the Niyal mountain is also to be found in the 
Lahij an region. In Melgunov, o.c., 203-5, Niyaku (*Niyakuh }) is a village 
belonging to Lahij an ; another village Liydlassdn or Liydrastdn is mentioned 
on the road Lahij an-Langartid {Liydl<.*NiydlT). The Caucasian Lahij 
would not be the only colony of Lahijan, for south-west of the Urmiya 
lake a whole district (now inhabited by the Mukri Kurds) is called Lahijan 
and several villages of the same name are known in Adharbayjan, Pars, 
&c., see Minorsky, Ldhidjdn in EL See Map x. 

Incidentally it is interesting to confront the Lahij tradition with the 
possible meaning of the name Shirvan. In the latter -van may be a suffix 
similar to that of the neighbouring Kurdivan (also v.s., p. 335).^ The 
remaining element Shir /Shir is reminiscent of the name of another Caspian 
locality Shirriz {<Shirr-iz) in Tabaristan, Tabari, i, 2658, which in later 
times was called jl;- ( <*Shir-ij-dn), Zahir al-din, p. 291, cf. Marquart, 
ZDMG, xlix, pp. 650-4.3 Such an interpretation would suggest that the 
two groups of the Mazyadid subjects were originally transplanted from 
two neighbouring localities of the southern Caspian provinces! Cf. the 
names Damavand and Balkan (Balkhan) of which the former travelled from 

' It is curious that north of the Alazan name aU of one of the ancestors 
and south of Zakatali there still exists an of the Daylamite Buyids. [Shirjan 
isolated village called La ij which corre- {SJnrud-hasdr) is definitely substituted 
sponds to the stage of the name. by Zahir al-din, 29 x, to Tabari’s, iii, 

RussianmapsspellitJIaHXUK, differently 1884, al-Shirriz. Both Tabari, iii, 
from Lahij (JIarHH; B. V. MiUer: X015, and Yaqut, iii, 275, reckon 
JlaxHgJK). However, La’ij may be due Shirriz to Daylam. The river Shirud 
to the Georgian pronunciation in which flows to the Caspian in Tunikabun, the 
h is dropped. It is further possible to district intermediary between Gilan and 
imagine that the local form of the name Mazandaran, see Stahl’s map in Peter- 
(*Ldyij) has been at a later time in- manrCs Mitt,, 1927, Fleft 7, Tafel 13. 
fluenced by the better-known literary On the other hand some iSAzmar is often 
form, of Lahijan. coupled with Ldriz which presurnably 

® F.J,, p. 404, the iotm SMriyan- lay much farther east, Marquart, 
shdh ~ Shtrvan-shdht ^ahr, iz'7, 135, Vasmer, in Islamica, 

3 Cf. also ibid., 660, the personal iii/T, 1927, 119-20.] See Map x. 
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the Caspian region to Kirman [cf. p. 375, I. 25], and the latter from the 
east coast of the Caspian sea to the Balkans [cf. p. 205, 1 . 27]. 

KH.RSAN-SHAH. As regards the third title of our king, Barthold has 
already recognized its connexion with flLtiLjs- mentioned in Baladhurl, 
196 in fine ^ as the title of the king of the Lakz. On the common frontier 
of the Lakz with Shirvan see Ist., 193 a (quoted above) and Mas'Qdl, 
Muruj, ii, 510. Our author under 37. explains that Kh.rsan {Khursan}y 
lies between Darband and Shirvan near the mountain Qabq. If it is true 
that the people of '*Layzan had to protect the lord of Qabala against the 
inroads of the Lakz, it is very probable that Lakz in this case refers to the 
southern Daghestanian tribes (Budukh, Khinalugh, Kriz, Haput, &c.) 
whose remnants occupy the northern slope of the mountains between 
Lahlj and Qubba.^ The Lakz are also named under § 50, 3. 

40, The description of Darband is extremely brief and poor in com- 
parison with 1 st., 184. According to Mas'tidi, Muruj, ii, 5, Muhammad b. 
Yazid of Shirvan seized Bab al-abwab after the death of his son-in-law 
(or father-in-law sihr) 'Abdullah b. Hisham (*Hashim ?), descended from 
one of the prophet’s ansdr. [The close relations of the Shirvan-shahs 
with the Darband Hashimids can be inferred also from the joint action 
of 'All b. Haytham and the ruler of Darband against the infidels of Sarir, 
Shindan, and Khazar, see Miinejjim-bashi, iii, 174.] 

41. The spelling Baku shows the antiquity of the present-day form. 

1 st., 190, writes Bdkiih. The Persian form Badkuba is a late popular 
etymology “wind-beaten”. The Daylamites used naphtha for military 
purposes; cf. Ibn The eclipse, ii, 153; mazdriq al-naft wal- 

nirdn, & sort of tenth-century “Flammenwerfer”. 

§ 37. Arabia 

I.Kh., 128-53; Hamdani [d. 334/945-6], Sifat Jazirat al~^Arab, ed. 
D. H. Muller, 1884; 1 st., 12-28; I.H., 17-35; Maq., 67-113. Sprenger, 
Die alte Geographic Arabiens, 'Qexn, 1875, and PostrouteUy-pp. 108-59 
(among other materials Sprenger utilizes the MS. Ta'rikkal-Mustansir hj 
Ibn al-Mujawir who wrote towards 630 A.H.). 

See also the seas § 3, 3 ^ r; the islands § 4, 17. ; the mountains § 5, 17. ; the 
rivers § 6, 57. ; the deserts § 7, 10,-12. 

The origin of the details under 4., 6., 9., ii., 12., 15., 19. could not be 
traced. Other details seem to be due to several different sources. Thus the 
description of Mekka evidently follows I.Kh. The item on San'a’ can be 
explained through Hamdani whose work may have become known rapidly 

* In Moses Kaiankatvats'i, book ii, i.e. respectively Khursan {sic) and 
chapters 43-45 , the envoys of the “Hun” Khazar . The name Zirdkin is of 
king of Varag'an are called Zirdkin- Iranian origin {zird “heart”)- 
Khursan and Chat-Khazr. The second ® Cf. Baladhurl, 207, quoted in the 
elements of the names undoubtedly note to § 50, 3c. 
refer to the ambassadors’ nationality, . 
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through the pilgrims returning from Arabia. The mention of monkeys in 
Yemen coincides with Is^ The items on the coins and measures (cf. also 
the curious terms under § 10, 39.) are not identical with Maq., 97-9. 

In the description of frontiers ^Khaiildn must be read instead of Jauldn 
(the latter name, Maq., 154, belonging to one of the six districts of Damas- 
cus). The list of principal divisions is confused and incomplete (cf. Maq., 
68, and Sprenger, Postrouteuy p. 108). probably jw as the 

latter (26.) is an important province and its place after Yamama would be 
right. The name may have been confused with Nazwa (var. Nazway, 1 st., 
26^) situated at some 150 Km. to the south-west of Masqat on the southern 
slope of the 'Oman range. Its only title to distinction is that it was an 
important Kharijite centre. Another Nazwa is shown on the eastern side 
of the Cape Qatar (but the dual of Nazwa would be o^jy)- Among the 
Arab tribes oW is a puzzle unless it stands for jLc. 

The enumeration, as usual mechanical and erratic, begins with the two 
sacred towns to which Ta’if is adjoined (1.-3.); 4.-13. lie in southern 
Yemen; 14.-15. in the south-western corner of Arabia; 16.-20. in a zone 
beginning in northern Yemen and ending in the Hijaz opposite Mekka ; 
2 1. -23. on a line between southern Yemen and the north-eastern corner of 
Arabia; 24.-26. on the southern coast of the Persian Gulf; 27.-32. across 
Arabia from the east to the north-west. 

I. Mekka. For the measurements of the Mosque and the Ka'ba our 
author agrees with I.Kh., 132, and Maq., 72; cf. also Yaqut, iv, 279. The 
circuit “round ‘the stone” seems to be a wrong translation of hijr (an 
enclosure adjoining the Ka'ba), which the author must have misread into 
hajar (“stone”). I.Kh. precisely evaluates the circuit of the hijr {daur 
al-hijr) at 50 cubits, whereas Maq. assigns to it only 25 cubits. The 
meaning of the last of the measurements quoted becomes clear in the 
light of I.Kh. and Maq., who at this place give the length of the circum- 
ambulation of the Ka'ba {dhaP al-tawdf), viz. 107 cubits. The “150 cubits” 
standing in our text must be the scribe’s error provoked by the “50 cubits” 
mentioned immediately before it. The corrected text ought to run thus: 
*m az gird-i ^hijr 50 arash va ^dardzd-yi tavdf *ioy ar ash. 

6. Sa'da. Hamdani, 67, only says that before Islam it was called Juma' 
and in the days of old {fi qadvm al~dahr) possessed a castle with plastered 
walls {qasr mashid). I.Kh., 136, speaks of the tanneries in Sa'da. 

7. o'aws evidently stands for the important district of jla** which 
Hamdani, 109, also places “between San'a’ and Sa'da”. Cf. Schleifer, 
Hamddn in El. On the other hand, in view of the mention of the *Banu 
Himyar, qlaws may have been confused with jllsoi. Maq., 87, says “al- 
Himyari is the town {balad) of Qahtan between Zabid and San'a’ ”. 1 st., 
36 (== I.H.) 33, mentions the IJimyar tribe only in Saba’ and Hadramht. 

8. San'a’. The detail on the crops stands practically as in I.R., 109, and 
more remotely reminds one of Hamdani, 199. As regards the antiquity of 
the town Hamdani, 55, says that it is the most ancient of the towns {aqdam 
mudun al-ard) having been built by Noah’s son Shem. 
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9. Dhimar, cf. Schleifer, Dhamdr in EL 10. probably Shibam-Haraz 
situated at 2 days’ distance to the south-west of San 'a’, see A. Grohmann, 
Shibdm (i) in EL 

11. Zabid, chief place in the coastal region of Yemen, I.Kh., 107, Maq. 
84, cf. 'Sizxth.old, Preface, pp. 20-1, 40. 

12. Mankath near Yarim, Hamdani, loi. 13. Suhaib, I.Kh., 139, 
Hamdani, 54. 

1 st., 2612, confirms that monkeys are very numerous in Yemen: they 
gather in masses and obey their chief as the bees obey their queen. Cf. 
W. Schmidt, Das siidwestliche Arabien, 1913, p. 49, who says: “Gelegentlich 
trifft man . . . Paviane.” 

16. The mis-spelling : 'All for 'Akkis common, cf. Qudama, ig2aa. On 
'Akk see Hamdani, 119, Maq., 88. 

17. I.Kh., 148. The town of 'Aththar is Baysh, Hamdani, 120, Maq., 
70, 86. 

18. Mahjara, I.Kh., 135, Hamdani, 186, Maq., iii. According to 
Qudama, 189, between Sharum-Rah and Mahjara stood a tree forming the 
frontier between Yemen and Hijaz. 

19. 1 st., 14, takes Sirrayn for the starting-point of the line dividing 
Yemen from liijaz. Ibn Mujawir, in Sprenger, Postrouten, p. 132, places 
it on the coast, 17 farsakhs south of Mekka. 

21. On this famous centre of the Sabaeans and Himyarites cf. Tkatsch 
in El. 'Uqab is mentioned on the road from San'a’ to Hadramut, 
Sprenger, Postrouten, 139. [Sprenger quotes Bakri as his authority, but 
Prof. Grohmann tells me that the route is most probably quoted after Ibn 
Mujawir.] Wadi Mijan, f.e.* Bayhan, “a long valley with fields and palms”, 
which Ibn Mujawir, ibid., 142, mentions on the road from 'Aden to Shibam 
at 7 farsakhs from Dathina, I.Kh., 138. On ^Bayhan see Landberg, 
Arabica, Leiden, 1898, v, 4. ^Ls looks like which I.Kh., 142 

mentions under the of San'a’. 

22. Shihr, capital of Mahra, 1 st., 25. 

23. 'Oman spelt with the usual mistake ^Ommdn. 

24. Sharja is here evidently the place on the western side of the cape 
Musandam {Sharja ibn al-Khattdb) and not the dependency of Zabid, 
Maq., 53 and 92. 

25. Hajar is the ancient town in the 26. Bahrayn region. Hajar lay 
inland and its port probably was al-'Uqayr. I.Kh., 60, 152, Qudama, 193. 
Cf. Buhl, Ha^ar in El, and Tkatsch, Gerrha {Pdppa troAt?) in Pauly- 
Wissovfa., Real-Encyclopddie. 

27. Fayd, belonging to the T^yy territory, 1 st., 20, lies half-way between 
Qadisiya and Mekka, Maq., 251, cf. § 5, 16. 

28. Jabala, a castle in Wadi Sitara, north of Mekka, on the road to 
Medina (between Batn Marr and 'Usfan), I.Kh., 13 1, 1 st., 20. 

29. Fur' , a district of Medina lying at 4 days’ distance to the south of it, 
I.Kh., 129, 1 st., 18. 

30. All situated on the TabQk road, Maq., 250: Tabuk-Taima’-Wadi 
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al-Qura. 31. Jar, the ancient port of Medina (our author’s harkadha 
corresponds to ftirda in 1 st., 19). 32. Madyan, 1 st., 20. 

§ 38. Syria 

1 st., 55-68, 1 .Il., 108-28, Maq., 151-93. Le Strange, Palestine under the 
Moslems, 1890 (map), Gaudefroy Demombynes, La Syria d Vepogue des 
Mamlouks, Paris, 1923; R. Dussaud, Topographie historigue de la Syria 
antigue etmediivale, Paris 1937; E. Honigmann, Die Ostgrenze des Byzant. 
Reiches -von 363 his loyi, Brussels, 1935 (published as vol. iii of Vasiliev, 
Byzance et les Arabes), and a series of very valuable articles in EL Maps ; 
Syria and Palestine i ; 1,000,000 (international series) and Etats du Levant, 
i: 500,000, Beyrut, 1931. 

The elements of this chapter are mostly borrowed from 1 st. but arranged 
differently. Our author’s enumeration runs along the routes, in which 
he also differs from Maq., 154, who describes administrative divisions. 

I. -5. and 16. lie west of the Euphrates loop and i. ( ?), 16. (as well as 27.) 
have already been mentioned under Jazira ; 6.-1 1 . are situated in the basin 
ofthe Jayhan; 12.-14. in Cilicia; 15. on the Mediterranean coast; 17. on the 
eastern fringe of Syria; 18. in the extreme south in the 'Aqaba gulf; 
19.-22. in the region of Aleppo; 23., 24. in the region of IJims; 26., 27. in 
the region of Damascus (27. already mentioned in § 34, 9.); 28., 29. in the 
Kharijite highlands; 30.-31, in the Jordan valley; 33.-39. in Palestine; 
40.-42. in the basin of the Dead Sea. 

1. Cf. note to Jazira (§ 34, 16.). 

2. The river of Sanja according to Le Strange, The lands, 124, is Bolam- 
su, one of the sources of the Kakhta river, which empties into the Euphrates 
south-east of Malatya. On the bridge see 1 st., 62. 

3. The bridge-head mentioned under Jazira 16. lay east of Manbij. 

4. The two places are united arbitrarily. IJisn-Mansiir is now called 
Adi-yaman. Qurus, 1st., 65 and 67, lay much more to the south at 2 
marhalas from Manbij and at i day’s distance from Aleppo. 

10. Cf. 1 st., 63. 

14. The detail about the Byzantine sanctuaries is not found either in 1 st. 

or in I.H. Cf. also Le Strange, 404. 

15. This enumeration of maritime towns seems to follow a map. (?) 

which is not found in 1st. and I.H., seems to correspond to al- 

Suwaidiya mentioned in Maq., 54. 

17. A similar arrangement of the localities on the eastern border of Syria. 
The details on the inhabitants are based on 1 st., 61, 65. 

18. Ayla corresponds to the Mlath of the Jews and the Aelana of the 

Romans, now al- 'Aqaba, see Nallino in Battdm, ii, 17, See now a very 
complete study by Ph. Schertl, in Orientalia Christ, periodica, 

ii/i, 1936, pp. 33-77. 

30 . Just south of Iskendefun. A slight development of what 1 st., 65, 
says about the 
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21. SoinsomeMSS.of 1 st,, j 5 (?^,iv, 386,and LH., 118 but in Maq. 
Ma'arra Qinnasrin. This place is to be distinguished from Ma'arra 
Nu'man lying some 50 Km. south of it, see Honigmann in El. 

23. A slight development of 1st., 61. I.H., 117, instead of the nice looks 
(jamdl) of the inhabitants speaks of their vices (khabdl). The details about 
the reptiles seems to be a lapsus, as 1 st. (and still more vigorously I.H.) 
deny their existence in Hims. 

24. Kafr-Tab not in 1 st. or I.H. but in Maq., 54. 

26. Maq., 1 81, among the produce of Damascus mentions sufriydt, 
which means “copper vases”, EGA, iv, 281, but the variant gives msfrydt 
( ?), of which turanj ( sard may be a tentative rendering. 

27. Raqqa, already mentioned under Jazira 9. 

28. Ruwat, the town of the Syrian Jibal, mentioned in 1 st,, 58, and I.H., 
1 13, but absent in Maq. Ya'qubI, 326, calls the capital of al-Jabal Arandal, 
cf. Le Strange, Palestine^ 395. 

29. Adruh, north of Mu'an (Ma'an), see Le Strange’s map in Palestine, 
and Lammens, Adroh in EL 

40.-42. 1 st., 56, distinguishes between Zughar, Diyar-qaum-Lut, and 
Jibdl al-shurdt (cf. Le Strange, Palestine, 28). Zughar, as shown by Le 
Strange, lay near the south-eastern bank of the Dead Sea. 1 st., 58, 66, 
counts from Riha (Jericho) to Zughar z days, and from Zughar to Jibal 
alrshurat i day. Maq., himself a native of Jerusalem, instead of Zughar 
writes Sughar, thereby following still closer the Hebrew name So^ar 
(Tso'^ar) “smallness”, Gen. 19, 22, Zoar. The Jibal al-shurat are evidently 
the highlands (Edom) east of the Diyar-qaum-Lot, Balqa’ is the locality 
around 'Amman in Transjordania, 1 st., 65, cf. F. Buhl, Balkd\ in EL 

§ 39- Egypt 

1 st,, 48-55; I.H., 87-108; Maq., 193-21 5. R. Guest’s maps in his 
edition of al-Kindl’s The Governors and Judges of Egypt, GMS, 1912; 
Maspero and Wiet, Materiaux pour servir d la geographic de VJ^gypte, in 
Mem. de Vlnst. franfais du Caire, 1914; [Prince] Youssouf Kamal, Monu- 
menta cartographica Africae et Aegypti, vol. iii: “]^poque arabe”, fasc. i, 
1930, p. 569: quotations relative to Jayhani; fasc. 2, 1933, pp. 664-6: text 
and translation of the relevant passages from the Hudiid aL'Alam’, ia.Bc. 3, 
1933; fasc. 4, 1934, pp. 825-68 : Idrisi (a truly monumental collection of 
texts and beautifully reproduced maps). 

The original traits of this chapter are the quotations from some unknown 
Book of Marvels, see 5., 6., 8., and perhaps 10. A hint at the political situa- 
tion in Egypt (?) is found in § 10, 32. (since a.d. 969 the Fatimids were 
masters of Cairo), On the lakes see § 3, 19.; on the mountains § 5, 23.-24. ; 
on the rivers § 6, 62.-64. In our enumeration 1.-6. and 8. represent lower 
Egypt, and 7., 9., 10. Upper Egypt {al-Sa!td). 

I. Of the long description in 1 st. only the detail about Shafi'i’s tomb 
(1st., 51) appears in our author. 
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2. These two names are interesting as not appearing in 1 st., and con- 
sequently borrowed from some other source. In I.H,, 102 and 103 a, the 
two localities are found together, and the variant of the second name 
accounts for our The correct form is jji (vocalized: Dabqu) or 

Dabqu, see Maq., 54, 193, but the place is better known as Dabiq, from 
which the celebrated textiles came. See Becker, DaUk, in El. 

3., 4. Cf. 1 st., 52-3. 

5. The lake of Alexandria is that of Maryilt and not of Tinnis. The 
detail on the invisibility of the lighthouse does not seem to be found else- 
where (personal communication by G. Wiet). 

6. I.Kh., 159, attributes the construction to “Batlimiyus al-Qaludhi al- 

malik” {sic) and quotes an inscription written in musnad, of which the 
text is: y cf. also I. 

Faqih, 68, Our Arabic quotation resembles it only in the meaning. The 
size and the item on medical and astronomical inscriptions coincide in 
both sources. 1 st., 51, I.H., 100, and Maq., 210, say nothing of Hermes. 
Maq. transcribes I.Kh.’s text of the inscription. 

8. 1 st., 53, too, speaks of the Sahara Fir'‘aun\ 1 st, 154, and I.H., 106, 
quite briefly remark that off Busir and Fustat the crocodiles do no harm. 

9. For Bulayna 1 st., 53 i, gives the variant al~Bulaynd (iot Isnd given in 
the text). 

10. The details on mines and wild asses not in 1 st., I.Il. or Maq. Cf. 
§5.23. 

§ 40. Maghrib 

1st., 36-48; I.Id., 41-73 (this remarkable chapter remained unknown 
to our author); Maq,, 215-48. Al-Bakri, Description de V Ajrique septen- 
trionale, tr, by Mac Guckin de Slane, extract from JoMf. As., 1858. 

This chapter chiefly follows 1 st. with a sprinkling of details from some 
unknown source. The qualifications “prosperous”, “having great wealth”, 
&c., seem to be personal additions to the names by our author. 

3., I., 5. the present-day Italian possessions (in a systematic enumeration 
from east to west the localities ought to come as follows; 3., i., 2., 4.); 2., 

4., 6., 7.— Tunis; 8.-13. — Algiers; 14.-18.— Morocco. 

There are two Zawilas, see Grohmann in El. The one is the suburb of 
Mahdiya and the other (which is meant here) a town of Fazzan (SSE. of 
Tripoli), see al-Bakri, o.c., pp. 28-9, and E. Banse, Fazzan, in El. 1 st., 47, 
Maq., 246, without any detail evaluate the distance from Qayruwan to 
Zawila as one month, while I.H., 66, counts from Zawila to Ajdabiya 2 
months, and from Ajdabiya to Fazzan 15 marhalas. Cf. note to § 60, i, 

6 . Is^., 2^, awzoalu ^adzaat Andalns. 

7. Qalsana is mentioned by I.Kh., 87, among the towns of Qayruwan; 
Maq., 247, places Qalshana at one marhala from Qayruwan. 

9. On scorpions cf. 1 st., 38; I.Id,, 60. But corals only in 1st. 

11. is Algiers, see Tver, in JS'J. The name of the Berber tribe is 
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usually mis-spelt; 1st., 38, Masghannd^ and 37 R.'by. Maq., 217, 228, 
Zaghanndya, some MSS. Rdnaya^ See. 

12. “Like Tanas”, probably in that it lies on the coast. 

13., 14. Developed after 1st., 39. Sijilmasa, the capital of the Tafilelt 
group of oases, which lay on the Wadi Ziz, Cf. G. S. Colin, Sijilmasa, 
in EL 

15. 1st., 38, also says that Basra lies opposite (bi-hidha) Gibraltar and in 
a variant, 39 a, the form Busaira is also given. However, Basra was an 
island town, cf. Yver, Basra in El, and LIl., 55, gives a correct description 
of it. 

16. 1st., 39; aqsd al-ma^dbir ild al-Andalus. 

17. Cf. 1st., 39, where Tanja is described as a great province {kura) and 
Fas said to be still in the possession of the (Fatimid) Idrisids, but in our 
author’s times the Spanish Omayyads were masters at Fas (from a.d. 973). 

18. The details about gold and panther-skins are not in Ist.,I.H.,orMaq., 
but Jahiz in his interesting treatise on the different classes of merchandise, 
Tabassur bil-tijdra, published by Hasan Husni 'Abd al-Wahhab al-TunisI, 
Damascus, 1351/1932, p. 21, mentions among the produce of the Berber 
country and Maghrib: “panthers, qaraz (‘leaves of the salam mimosa’ 
used as a dyeing stuff), saddle-cloths {lubud), and black falcons”, and, p. 18, 
particularly praises the Barbarl panthers of which the skins are striped in 
sharp white and black, and which in spite of being of small size reach the 
price of 50 dinars. 

§ 41. Spain 

I.Kh., 89-90, 1st., 41-4 (under Maghrib), I.H., 73-83; Maq., 222, 
233-6 (under Maghrib). Dozy et de Goeje, Description de VAfrique et de 
VEspagne par Edrisi, 1866; Ed. Saavedra, La geografia de Espana del 
Fdm/, Madrid, 1881. 

This chapter is entirely based on 1st. and bears no trace of borrowings 
from l.H.’s additions. Additional details on Spain are found under § 5, 
25.-36. and § 6., 67. On the northern neighbours of Spain see § 42, 19. 
and 21. 

1.-2. the two greatest cities; 3., 4. Tudela, Lerida, Saragossa, Shanta- 
briya in the north-eastern part of Spain; 4.-8. starting withfiSeija in the 
south the author, without much system, enumerates the inland towns, 
moving west, then north, and finally east. 9.-14. southern coast from 
east to west (all on one route in 1st., 41 )i 

I, Three days’ distance from Cordoba to the sea seems to fall short of 
the reality. I.H., 80, gives 7 days from Cordoba to Mariyya, port of 
Pechina (near Aimer ia). 

3. On the abundance of samur in 'Tndela, 1st., 44. Tudela not men- 
tioned in I.H. 

4. Birtini, Ca«07i: “Larida on the Gh.lj.sk frontier (fA«g^r).” Shanta- 

riya (?), mentioned in the neighbourhood of the eastern watershed of Spain 
(§ 5> ^SO) corresponds to where 1st., 42, places the sources of 
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the Tagus. The province of Shantabriya (Centobriga) comprised more or 
less the present provinces of Teruel and Cuenca; the capital lay probably at 
the junction of the Guadiela with the Tagus, see Saavedra, p. 42. Rayya 
(I.H., Rayii) is the present province of Malaga, cf. Seybold, Archidona, in 
EL Saavedra, 23, interprets the name as “regia, or regium” and compares 
it with the Phoenician name of Malaga, Malkha. Isinja, so too in 1 st. 
Ghafiq was the capital of the Fahs-Ballut province, 1 st., 43, which was 
conterminous with Rayya. According to Saavedra, 50, Ghafiq corresponds 
to Castillo del Almogavar, situated at 14 Km. from Los Pedroches in the 
north of the Cordoba province. 

5., 6. 1 st., 47, Baja to Quriya six days. Baja lies west of Guadiana in 
southern Portugal ; not in I.H. 

7. 1 st., 43, too, places Merida (and Toledo) “among the greatest cities 
of Spain”. 

8. The detail is not in 1 st, 

9. So, too, in 1 st., 41. On Ghalijaskush and Ifranja see under Rum 
(§42,20.). 

II. 1 st., 42 (cf. also 45), among the produce of Malaga mentions ^^kJ\ 
-c. According to Lane safan is “rough skin, thick 

or coarse, such as the skins of crocodiles, which is put upon the hilts of 
swords; rough piece of skin of the lizard called dabb”. 

13. Ocsonaba, or Osonaba, is the southernmost part of Portugal (Faro) 
in which Santa Maria de Algarve is situated. [Its ruins, as FI. A. R. Gibb 
tells me, lie at 8 Km. north of Faro.] 

14. 1 st., 42, also says that Shantarin is the only place in the Mediter- 
ranean and Atlantic where amber is found. The town Shantarin (Santarem) 
lies a considerable distance up the river Tagus (§ 6, 67.). Consequently 
the expression dkhirm shahn-st az hudud-i Andalus bar kardn-i daryd must 
refer to province of Santarem. 1 st., 47, reckons from Beja to Shantarin 
12 days “and to the extreme limit of the Shantarin province {aqsd hura Sh.) 
5 days (more)”. 

§ 42. Byzantine Empire 

I.Kh., 100-13, Qudama, 252-60, Ya'qubi, EGA, vii, 323, and Historiae, 
ii. 171-8; I.R., 119-30; I. Faqih, 136-56 (see also under YaqQt); Mas'udi, 
Tanbih, 176-89 ; 1 st., 8,45 (Kharshana), 68-71 ; I.II., 128-37 (an interesting 
and independent report based chiefly on Abul-Hasan Muhammad b. 'Abd 
al-Wahhab al-Tadmuri); Maq., 147-8, 150; YaqQt, ii, 861-6, who quotes 
a long description of the provinces which he attributes to I. Faqih, though 
it is not found in EGA, v; Idrisi, ii, 209-304 sq. Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus, De thematibus, ed. Becker, Bonn, 1840 (cf. idem, De administrando 
imperial additional remarks on Charsianon,ylu/cav8ou, &c.)h W. R- Ramsay, 
Asia Minor-, Tomaschek, Zur hist. Topographic von ICleinasien, in Sitz. 
FK 4 FF, 1891, cxxiv, pp. i“io6; Gelzer,i)zV Genesis d. byzant. Themenver- 

^ I have also used the commented Russian translation by G. Laskin, Moscow 
1899. 
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fassung in Abh. Sachs. Gesell. d. Wiss., 1899, xviii, No. 5, pp. 1-134 
Map); Brooks, Arabic Lists of the Byzantine Themes, in Jour, of Hellenic 
Studies, xxi, 1901, pp. 67-77 (I-Kh., Qudama, Mas'udI, and 1 . Faqih as 
transmitted in YaqQt); Le Strange, 7 %^ Lands, 127--58; Honigmann, 
Ostgrenze, passim. 

In addition to the present chapter some interesting details on the 
Byzantine Empire are found in §3,11. 12. (the lakes); § 5, 18., 20., 21., 25., 
28. (the mountains); § 6, 58.-60., 66. (the rivers). On the northern and 
eastern frontiers of the Empire see under each of the countries mentioned. 

As Marquart, Streifzuge, xx 3 im, 28, 207, &c., has shown, the principal 
sources from which the earlier Muslim geographers derived their informa- 
tion on the Byzantine Empire were Muslim b. Abi Muslim al-Jarmi and 
HarQn b. Yahya. On the former we possess a notice in Mas'udl’s Tanhth, 
I go, according to which he lived on the Arabo-Byzantine frontier ithughiir) 
and wrote “on the history of the Byzantines and their kings and dignitaries, 
on their land and its roads and routes, the times (favourable) for the raids 
into their territory,^ the campaigns therein, on the neighbouring kingdoms 
of the Burjan, Abar, Burghar, Saqaliba, and Khazar”. Mas'tidi also gives 
the exact date (231/845-6) at which Muslim was redeemed from Byzantine 
captivity. LKh. expressis verbis quotes Muslim as his source. 

Much less is known of Hariin who also was a prisoner of war and taken 
from 'Asqalan (§ 38, 15.) to Constantinople whence at a later date he may 
have travelled to Rome. He wrote towards the very end of the ninth century 
{v.i. 17.) and his writings are known to us through the important excerpt in 
I.R., 119-32, and some items in Zakariya Qazwini, ii, 406-7 and 397-9. 
I believe that some traces of his account can also be discovered in the 
H.-'A. and GardizI.^ 

On the whole our author follows I.Kh. (<Muslim). One point is par- 
ticularly characteristic in this respect. In the introduction of the present 
chapter he says that the northern Byzantine frontier ran along “some parts 
of the Saqlab and *Burjan countries and some parts of the Khazar sea”. 

* This part of Muslim’s writings has the ceremony either of the Empress or of 
survived in Qudama, 259. the Emperor’s co-regent, which only 

See now an English translation of suits Alexander’s reign. However, it 

Harun’s report by A. A. Vasiliev, with appears from p. 252 that, between the 

extremely apposite additions by G. years 893 and 894, 896 and 899, and 

Ostrogorsky, in Seminarium Kondako- jfinally 900 and 906, his predecessor Leo 

vianum, Prague 1932, v, 149-64 and VT lived as a widower. This leaves a 

251-7 ; critical i-eview by H. Gr^goire, gap for my tentative dating of Harun 

Byzantion, Brussels 1932, pp. 666-73. b- Yah.ya’s report circa 900. The ab- 

The upshot of the conclusions of these sence of a co-regent may be due to some 

Byzantine scholars is that Harun, cap- temporary circumstances, or to Harun’s 

tured probably towards the end of Leo’s oversight. The date 912, even admitting 

reign describes Constantinople under the that it is not too late for I.R., may be 

brief reign of the Emperor Alexander too late for Jayhani, if the latter, as is 

(11 May 912-6 Jtme 913). [The most quite probable, was I. R.’s direct source 

striking of Ostrogorsky’s arguments is bn this point.] 

Harun’s silence about the presence at 
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These indications are directly borrowed from I. Kh., 105, who uses the same 
very uncommon term for the Black Sea. Through his blind imitation 

our author falls here into contradiction with his own terminology, cf. § 3 , 
5. and 6. and § 22, 14. The influence of Harun’s data is apparent in our 15. 
and 17., to say nothing of the general conception of §§ 22, 46, and 53. 

I.Kh.’s (<Muslim’s) description of Byzantine provinces is very much 
to the credit of the Arab intelligence service. Gelzer calls I.Kh. “eine 
hochst zuverlassige zeitgenbssische Quelle ersten Ranges”. The data refer 
to the times of the Amorian dynasty (820-67)^ for which no similar 
systematic descriptions in Greek are available. 

I.Kh., 105, quotes 3 themes in Europe and 1 1 in Asia (rd TrepaTuca dep,ara) 
and the same number is preserved in Qudama and our author, though the 
order of Enumeration is different in each of the sources as appears from the 
following table [in each column the numbers refer to the place of the theme 
within the respective list]. 


^.AA. 

I.Kh. 

Qudama 

I. Tablan 

I 

1 

2. Thrace 

2 

3 

3. Macedonia 

3 

3 

4. Thracesion 

7 

7 

5. Opsikion 

6 

6 

6. Optimaton 

5 

5 

7. Seleucia 

13 

9 

8. Anatolicon 

8 

8 

9. Buccelarion 

10 

12 

10. Paphlagonia 

4 

4 

II. Cappadocia 

14 

10 

12. Charsianon 

9 

II 

13. Armeniacon 

II 

13 

14. Chaldia 

12 

14 

Qudama’s order of enumeration^ is perhaps geographically the best 

(see Gelzer ’s map) but our i 

author’s system is 

very curious as indicating 

that he had a map before him. 

for starting three times in the south (4. , 7., 1 1 .) 

he each time moves straight towards the north ! 

The spelling on the whole is nearer to Qudama than to I.Kh. 

If.Al 

Qudama 

I.Kh. 

Tablan 

Tayla 

Tafla 

Tarqasis 

Tarqasis 

Tarqasis 

Uftimat 

Ubtimat 

Ufti-mati 

Nadiq 

Natliq 

Natulus 

Aflakhuniya 

Aflaghuniya 

Aflajuniya 

Kharshana 

Kharshana 

Kharsiyun 

Khaldiya 

Khaldiya 

Khaldiya 


7 See now the French edition of A. ^ With which that of I. Faqih (in 
Yasiliev, Bylsance et les Arabes, t. La YSqut) totally agrees. 
dynastie d’Amormn, Brussels, 1935. 
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The name i. Tablan (numerous variants in different sources; 

Ib'W) has been explained by de Goeje (I.Kh., 105, note i) as Td^pac 
(Td(j)pos). Suidas, Lexicon^ ed, 1853, p, 1053: rdcjjpos- to mpl to reZxos 
dpvyp^a- /cat rd(f)pri . . . -/rap’ 'HpoSorw. Consequently the popular name would 
refer to the Great Wall (to p-axpovreixos,!. Faqih inYaqut,ii,863, 
or rather to the moat (opvypLa) round it. Gelzer, o.c., 86, accepts the inter- 
pretation “@epa rrjs- Td(f>pov, or rod rdyovs'' and compares it with the terms 
17 "AaTiKTj and provincia suburbicaria. Bury, A History of the Eastern Roman 
Empire, 1912, p. 224, thinks that “the solution (of I.Kh.’s term) has not 
been discovered”. He starts, however, from the form *Taldyd, whereas 
the better attested forms are *Tdfld, Tdbldn. 

Our author takes no notice of the changes which had taken place between 
Muslim’s times and his own, Constantine Porphyrogenitus, writing half 
a century before him (a.d. 932), enumerates 12 themes in Europe and 18 in 
Asia ; of the latter, 4 are islands and the rest is as follows : a. ^ AvutoXlkov; 
b. ’AppLevtaKoV, C. rcov ©paKrjalcov', d. ’OflKLOv; e. ’OTTrlpbarov; f.BovKeX- 
XapLOJv", g. HapXayovcov h. XaXbla] i. MeaoTTorapica', h. KoXcovelas 
1 . Ee^aardas’, m. Av/carSov; n. EeXevKdas", o. Ki^oppaioordiv . 


H.-A. 

Const. P. 

H.-A. 

Const. P. 

4 

c 

10 

g 

5 

d 

II 

... 

6 

e 

12 


7 

n 

13 

b 

8 

a 

14 

h 

9 

f 




Constantine Porphyrogenitus does not separately mention our 11. and 
12. He speaks of Cappadocia under Armeniacon and adds that Xapmavov 
is the middle part of Cappadocia, De them., pp. 18-20. Cf. now E. Honig- 
mann, Charsianon kastron in Byzantion, x, 1935, pp. 129-60. On the other 
hand Constantine mentions i, k, I, m, o, unknown to our three authors. 
Mas'ildi, Tanbih, going his own way, mentions 5 provinces in Europe 
(inclusive of Salonika and Peloponnesus) but only 9 in Asia, viz. our 8., 5., 4., 
II., 9., 6., 13., 10. plus Decapolis (mentioned between 4. and ii.). 

As regards the number of troops in the provinces our text is certainly 
out of order. According to Qudama, 258 (<Muslim) the number varied 
from 15,000 (in Natliq) to 4,000 (Kharshana, Cappadocia, Khaldia). 

15. The paragraph on the Gurz(“ Georgians”) is one of the most confused 
in the book. Gurz is a parallel Iranian form of Gurj, modern Persian 
(and Turkish) Gurji, Russian Gruz-in. The element -z {-j) is a suffix of 
origin, see Marquart, ZX)MG, 49, p. 664; cf. also § 36, 36.: Layzdn and 
§ 50 > 3 - • *Lakz. The older form of Gur-z is attested in Armenian Vir-K , 
pointing to Middle Persian The earlier Arabic transcription is o'jj=r 

{i.e. *Gurz-dn), BAldhml, 202, but already Ya'qubi, jywton«^ 519, 
gives dls-rT *Gurj-dn and the later authors write ^Gtirj, see Ibn al- 
Athir, passim, Yaqut, ii, 219. See now Markwart (Marquart), Bern' und 
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Hyrkanier, in Caucasica, viii, 1931, p. 78. The variation of the forms 
GurzjGurj must be due to some dialect distinctions, cf. -msj-nj in the 
name of Ganja: earlier Arabic I.Kh., 119, and later Arabic cf. 
Minorsky, JoMr. As., July 1930, p. 72. 

Some of the information contained in this paragraph undoubtedly refers 
to Western Georgia drained by the rivers flowing to the Black Sea. With 
the exception of the early Baladhuri, p. 202 (conquest of “Armenia”), the 
Arab authors know nothing of Western Georgia, whereas they usually 
include Eastern Georgia (watered by the Kur) in Armenia, as also does our 
author, cf. § 36, 28. (Tiflis). The inclusion of (Western) Georgia in the 
Byzantine Empire, which may be explained by the fact that the Georgians 
belonged to the Greek Orthodox Church, is responsible for the statement 
(§ 49) on the Byzantine Empire being conterminous with the Sarir. Under 
§5,21. our author speaks of a Kuh-i Gurz, perhaps identical with § 5, 17 b. 
These details refer to the real Georgia. 

On the other hand, the designation of the Black Sea as darya-yi Gurziydn 
is entirely without a parallel, and it is astonishing to see the .Pontos bap- 
tized after a people never known as navigators. Still more amazing is the 
representation of the Gurz as living “on small islands”, whereas there are 
no islands in the eastern part of the Black Sea.^ 

As already stated in the note to § 3, 6., this part of the information may 
be due to a confusion of dkjj ’^‘‘Warang and j_^*Gurz, not impossible in 
Arabic script. Warang, very rarely met in Muslim sources, is another 
appellation of the Norman Rus (§ 44) who according to some earlier 
source lived on an island, A series of errors with regard to the whereabouts 
of the real Maeotis(§ 3, 8.) may have caused our author to dissociate the 
rare Warang ixom. Rus and finally to misread it into another rare name 
Gurz. Biruni is the earliest known author mentioning Sijj but he 
must have found it in some literary source.^ 

The other source of confusion may have been I.Kh., 105 (<Muslim al- 
Jarmi), according to whom the themes of Tafla (Constantinople) and 
Traqiya (Thrace) bordered in the north on This unusual appella 

tion of the Black Sea crept into the introductory paragraph of our § 42, 
though under § 42, 3. Thrace is said to lie by the Daryd-yi Gurz. In our 
author’s terminology the Khazarian Sea is the Caspian. With regard to 
the general frontiers of the Byzantine Empire (extended up to the Sarir!) 
I.Kh.’s strange term may have passed unobserved, but in the particular 
case of Thrace our author could not help noticing that this province does 
not lie by his Khazarian Sea (f.e. Caspian). Therefore he may have 

^ By some mistake Idrisi, ii, 396, off the coast of (Circassia), near 
mentions an island on the way the estuary of the Kuban, but none of 
between Taman (on the Azov Sea) and them has any relation to the Georgians.] 
Trebizond. [Const. Porph., De adm. ® On some curious points of contact 
imp., ch. 43, mentions an island near between our author and Biruni cf. § 10, 
Tamatarkha (evidently a part of the SS-> § 9-j § 26, 13., &c. 

Taman peninsula) and several islands 
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supposed that LKh.’s jy- referred not to the Khazar but to the 3^ Jurz 
(a classical confusion in Arabic script). It only remained, then, for our 
author, who shows a notable predilection for Iranian terminology, to sub- 
stitute Persian Gurz for Arabic Cf. supra, p. 182, 

16, and 18. These peoples are no more distinct than the Spartans and 
Lacedaemonians, Both names refer to the Danubian Bulghars who, more- 
over, seem to be described as “Inner Bulghars” (§ 45) and “V.n.nd.r” 
(§ 53)- I-Kh*} 92, 105, 109, and Qudama, 257, systematically following 
Muslim al-Jarmi, call the Danubian Bulghars Burjdn.^ On the other hand, 
HarOn (I.R., 130) applies this term to the Burgundians whereas he calls the 
Danubian Bulghars Bulghar.^ Harun, too, is most probably responsible 
for the term V.n.nd.r (= Onoghundur-Bulghars). As it was impossible 
to unravel such coniplications in a compilation, our author’s source 
(Jayhani ?) must have solved the difficulty by incorporating all these names 
as if they referred to separate entities. Consequently the Burjan and 
Bulghari were differentiated artificially: the former being imagined to be 
more submissive plain-dwellers, and the latter highlanders^ “perpetually 
at war with the Rumis” (as in I.R., 12622)- The Bulghari are called Riimi 
because they were christianized from Byzantium in a.d. 864. The qualifica- 
tion kafir is rather strange. One may remember that Bakri, 452o^ calls the 
Burjan “Magians” {majusiya) and this term is constantly applied to the 
Normans as well, cf. Levi-Proven9al, Madpls in El and Idrisi-Tallgren, 
pp. 80 and 140. 

17. This short paragraph is of great importance as indicating our 
author’s sources. I.Kh., 105, quoting by name Muslim al-Jarmi, thus 
describes the boundaries of Macedonia: in the east the walls {v.s. i.) 
stretching between the Black Sea {Bohr al~Khazar) and the Syrian Sea 
{Bohr al-Shdm, here evidently “Marmora Sea”); in the south, the Medi- 
terranean; in the west, the lands of the Saqaliba; in the north, the Burjan. 
This quotation leaves no doubt that by the “Saqaliba lands” the Serbian 
territory is meant. However, much more decisive is I.R., 127, who quotes 
Harun b. Yahya’s description of a road from Constantinople, over Saluqiya 
(read: Salonicdfi and Venice {B.nd.qls) to Rome. The text is out of order, 
but Marquart, Streifziige, 237-59, 1 ^®® suggested a series of very ingenious 
corrections of it. At 3 days’ distance to the west of *Salonica lies Mutr.n 
(Marquart; *Qutron<KLTpos:); “beyond it you travel through wooded 
lowlands (j'^ryad min al-shajar) among the Saqaliba who live in wooden 

^ It is true that Muslim, vs., is also item looks like an interpolation but it is 
said to have written of the but fovmd both in I.R. and our source 

this term could possibly refer to the (i 8.). Therefore, if it is an interpolation, 
Volga, or Azov Sea, Bulghars. it must belong to the two authors’ com- 

* The name (I.R., labia) stands first mon source (Jayhani?). 
erroneously for Belgrad (v.s., § 6, 66.) ^ Cf. § 5, 28. on their mountain and 

but after this passage on the water con- § 6, 66. on their river, 
duct comes (I.R., 12622) the remark on Mas'udi, MuruJ, ii, 318, also has 

the perpetual war going on between the Saluqiya for Saloniea. 
rea/ Bulghars and Byzantines. This last 
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houses. They are Christians; they were (gradually) converted {kanu 
yatanassiruna) in the time of the king Basil) and to-day they hold the 

Christian faith. Among them you travel for a month across their woods 
until you reach the town of B.latis(* 5 j&a/am, Const. Porph. McrTrdAa^o?).” 
In our text al-Saqdliba al-mutanassira, standing in the Arabic garb, without 
any doubt reflects HarQn’s account (through Jayhani’s medium ?). Accord- 
ing to Marquart, ibid,, 207, Harun must have drawn up his report between 
A.D. 880 and 890, but the text seems to indicate that the Emperor Basil Ts 
time(A.D. 866-86) was regarded as past; therefore we may bring Harun’s 
date down to the years 890-900. The exact date of the conversion of the 
Serbs cannot be established. In the years 867 and 870 Basil I subjugated 
the Serbs (Narentani, Croat!) on the Dalmatian coast, and in 879 for the 
first time the bishop of Moravia {i.e. probably of the Serbian region lying 
along the southern affluent of the Danube, Morava) is mentioned, cf. 
F. Dvornik, Les Slaves, Bysance et Rome an IX^ sikle, Paris, 1926, p. 239 
(where it is assumed that Basil I converted the Slavs between a.d. 879 and 
882). To sum up: the mention of “the Christianized Slavs” is a clear 
indication that besides al-Jarmi our author knew also Harun’s report. If 
so, we may assume, contrary to Marquart, o.c., 28, that in other chapters 
too, particularly those on the Magyars, V.n.nd.r, and Mirvat, our author’s 
source was Harun, who was recording the situation towards the very end 
of the ninth century, and not al-Jarmi, who belonged to the earlier part of 
that century. [This admission has a considerable importance for the 
history of Magyar migrations, v.s., § 22.] 

19.-23. are a drastic epitome not devoid of misunderstandings. Rum 
(Byzantine Empire) is supposed here to comprise all the countries lying by 
the Rum Sea (Mediterranean). The original authority seems to be 1 st,, 43 
(and also, 68-71), who says: “and among the different classes of infidels 
who adjoin Andalus the most numerous are the Ifranja whose king is 
called Qarula (*Carolus), but the Ifranja conterminous with the Muslims 
are less numerous than the other classes of infidels on account of the fact 
that the Ifranja protrude into the sea {diikhuluhum fil-hahr) and on account 
of the buffer {hdjiz) which other countries of polytheism constitute between 
the Muslims and the Ifranja. Next in numbers (after the Ifranja) are the 
Jalaliqa, and less numerous still the Baskunas (though they) are more 
wzxlikt {ashaddu shaukatan). The places on the Andalus border neigh- 
bouring the Baskunas are Saraqusta, Tutayla (Tudela), and Lerida. Then 
follows a Christian people called Ghalijaskas who are less harmful than the 
Baskunas {aqalluhum ghdHlatan) ; they constitute a buffer between them 
(the Baskunas) and the Ifranja.” I.II., 43, says that the frontier line follow- 
ing the eastern coast of Andalus joins on the sea the Ifranja country, and 
on the west that of the Ghalijaskas “who are a tribe of al-Ankubarda 
(Lombards?)”, then the Baskunas country, then that of the Jalaliqa, then 
the sea. 

Our author entirely omits the important Jalaliqa (Galicians), The Bas- 
kunas are Vascones (Basques). The Ghalijaskas are the inhabitants of the 
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Jaca region, south of the important pass in the Pyrenees (at present Jaca is 
connected by a railway tunnel with Oloron on the French side). The Jaca 
people were already known to the classical authors under the names of 
Jaccetani, ’laKKTjravot (Ptolemy, ii, ch. 5), Lacetani (Livy, xxi, 60-1). 
Ya'qub I, BGA^ vii, 355, says that north of Saragossa lies the town of 
Tudela, situated towards the land of the unbelievers called Baskunas^ and 
that to the north of Tudela lies Huesca (Washqa) situated towards a tribe of 
the Ifranj called (the latter name has a variant corrected in a 

different hand into read: iiyi al-Jdqiya \ cf. also Ibn al-'Adhari, ii, 
303: ‘uT’Ull). Ya'qtibfs passage leaves no doubt on the identity of the 
people. On the different forms of the name Codera says: “la confusion 
pudo quiza originarse por la semejanza de nombres entre Jacetanos y 
Lacetanos de los auto res antiguos”, but more probably it is attributable 
to the usual vagaries of Arabic script. 1 . Faqih, 87, is wrong in placing 
(variant •^\ J:>-) “near the sea”. Cf. de Goeje, Specimen exhibens 
descriptionem al-Magribi sumtam e Libro Regionum al-Jaquhii, Leiden, i860, 
pp. 113-13, and F. Codera, Limites probables de la conquista drabe en la 
cordillera pirenaica, in Estudios criticos de Historia Arahe espanola, vii-ix, 
Madrid, 1917, pp. 235-76. I owe the indication of the last work to the 
kindness of Prof. A. Gonzalez Palencia. BirunI, Canon, places Lerida over 
against the Gh.l.j.sk, see § 41, 4. 

About 19. Rtlmiya (Rome) I.Kh., 10, says that it was [in turn] the seat 
of 39 Roman kings (emperors). 31 . Britannia is not in I.Kh., 1 st., or I.IJ., 
but I.R., 130 (after Harttn b. Yahya) mentions Bartiniya (note the spelling 
of our source, too !) as a large town on the coast of the Western Sea. On 
the confusion about Yunan and Athlnas see the original text of 1 st., 70: 
“Athinas is the seat of learning of the lomzxi^ {Yundniyuri) and there their 
sciences and learning are preserved”, cf. Barthold, Preface, pp. zi and 41. 


§§ 43-53 ‘ Eastern Europe. 

The following list of the principal sources, as well as of the works 
utilizing Muslim sources on Eastern Europe, may be not unwelcome. For 
details see notes to single chapters. 

I.Kh., passim, see Index; I. Faqih, 370 ( == I.Kh., 134, but the merchants 
are called tujjdr al-Saqdliba); even the Mashhad MS. of I. Faqih does not 
seem to contain any new details on the Rus, Saqlab, &c., to judge by A, Z. 
Validi, in Izv. Ross. Akad. Nauk, 1924, pp. 237-48; I. Rusta, 138-48 
(Khazar, Burdas, Bulkar, al-Majghariya, al-Saqlabiya, al-Rusiya); I. 
Fadlan, i?fsa/a (quoted and utilized by Y^qilt under Itil, Bdshghurd, BuU 
ghar, Khazar, KJmdrizm, Rus, and ITmm); Mas'ildi, Mwm/, ii, 1-7^ 
(Rus, Burghar, W.hnd.riya, Caucasian peoples); the passage on the Slavs 
edited in Marquart’s Streifziige, 97-101; Ms&'udl, Tanhth (Burtas p. 63 ; 
W.hnd.riya pp. 180-3; Burghar, Saqaliba, Rus, passim)', 

220-7 (Khazar, al-Sarir, Burtas, Bulghar, Rus, &c.); I.H., 278-87 
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(Khazar, Burtas, Basjirt, Bulghar); [Ibrahim b. Wasif-shah], Uahrige des 
merveilles, tr. Carra de Vaux, 1898 (Slavs, pp. 45-6; Burjan, pp, 123-4); 
Maq., 360 (Itil, RQs, Bulghar, ' Suwar, Khazar — ^very brief); GardizI, 78- 
126 (Bachanak, Khazar, Burdas, Bulkar, Majghar, Saqlab [sic], Rtls, Sarir, 
Alan); al-Bakri, ed. Rosen, SPb., 1878 (Saqalib, Bajanakiya, Khazar, Furdas, 
Bulkar, Majghariya, Sarir, BurjSn) ; 'AufI, Jawdmi' al-hikdyat, part iv, ch. 
16, in Barthold, A new Muslim report on the Russians (in Russian), Zap., ix, 
1895, 362-7; [the rest of 'Auffs data on the Khazar, Burdas, Majghariya, 
Saqlabiyan are an abridgement of I, Rusta; the data on Gurj, Uslan (*al- 
Lan?), Sarir, and Darband are very brief, see Br. Mus., Or. 2676, if. 67-9] ; 
Yaqut, Itil, i, 1 12-13, Burtas, i, 567 [this paragraph refers chiefly not to the 
Burtas but to the Bulghars], Burghar, i, 568 (after Mas'udi), Bulghar, i, 
722-7, Bdshghurt, i, 468-70, Khazar, ii, 436-40, Khwdrizm, ii, 484-5, 
Rus, ii, 834-40, Saqlab, iii, 405 ; Wtsu, i, 34 and iv, 944; Ibn lyas, in 
F. Arnold, Chrestomatia Arabica, i, 73-6 : Rus, Bulghar. 

Frahn, Veteres memoriae Chasarorum ex Ibn Foszlano, Ibn Haukale et 
Schems-ed-dino Damasceno and Be Baschkiris quae memoriae prodita sunt, 
in Mim. Acad. SPb., t. viii, 1822, pp. 577-620 [separately printed under 
the title Frahn, De Chasaris excerpta ex scriptoribus arabicis, pars i, 1822, 
44 pp., ibid., De Baschkirisi ; Frahn, Ibn Foszlans und anderer Araher 
Berichte iiber die Russen dlterer Zeit, SPb., 1823; Hammer, Sur les origines 
riisses, SPb., 1827; Mouradja d’Ohsson, Des peuples du Caucase et des 
pays au nord de la Mer Noire et de la Mer Caspienne dans le 10^ siecle, Paris 
1828; Frahn, Drei Miinzen der Wolga-Bulgharen aus d. X.Jahrhundert, in 
Mdm. Acad. SPb., serie vi, t. i, 1832, pp. 171-204; Frahn, Die dltesten 
arabischen Nachrichten iiber die Wolga-^Bulgharen aus Ibn Foszlans Reise- 
berichten, in Mem. Acad. SPb., serie vi, t. i, 1832, pp. 527-77; Charmoy, 
Relations de MaFoudt et d*autres auteurs mtisulmans sur les anciens Slaves, in 
Mem. Acad. SPb., serie vi, t, ii, livraisons 3 et 4, 1834, PP* 297-408; 
Frahn, Ibn-Abi-Jakuh el-Nadimls Nachricht von der Schrift der Russen 
im X. Jahrhundert n. Chr., in Mem. Acad. SPb., serie vi, t. iii, 1836, 
pp. 507-30; P. S. Savelyev, Muhammadan Numismatics as related to Russian 
History (in Russian), SPb., 1846; Defremery, Fragments de gdographes et 
historiens arabes et persons relatifs aux anciens peuples du Caucase et de la 
Russie miridionale, mjour. As., 1849, t. 13, pp. 460-77 (al-Bakri); Chwol- 
son, Izvestiya o Khazarakh &c. Ibn Dasta [read: Ibn SPb., 1869; 

A. Garkavi (Harkavy), Skazaniya mustilmanskikh pisateley 0 Slav'anakh i 
Russkikh, SPb., 1870 (Supplement 1871); A. Kunik and Baron V. Rosen, 
Izvestiya aUBakri i drugikh avtorov 0 Rusi i slav'anakh, SPh., i, 1878, H, 
1903; Dorn, Caspia, Vher die Einfdlle der alien Russen in Taharistdn, in 
Mem. Acad. SPb., serie vii, t. xxiii, no. i, 1875 (Russian edition of the 
same work, ibid., t. xxvi, annex i, 1875); G. Jacob, Welche Handelsartikel 
bezogen die Araher des Mittelalters aus den nordisch-baltischen Ldndern? 2nd 
ed., Berlin 1891; F. Westberg, Ibrdhm’s-ibn-Ja'kuPs Reisehericht iiber die 
Slawenlander aus dem jahre 965, in Mim. Acad. SPb., sdrie viii, t, iii, no. 4, 
1898 (a revised edition in Russian: Kommentariy na zapisku Ibrahim ibn 
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Yakuba^ SPb., 1903, with a very complete list of literature on Ibrahim); 
Westberg, Beitrcige zur Kldrung orientaUscher Quellen iiber Osteuropa 
{Erste Hdlfte des Mittelalters), in Bull. Acad. SPb., 1899, t. xi, No. 4, 
November 1899, PP- 211-45, No. 5, December 1899, pp. 279-314; Bar- 
thold, Geograjiya Ibn Sa^tda, 1898; Marquart, Streifziige, 1903, passim; 
A. A. Spitsin, On the Degree of Trustworthiness of I. Fadldn’s Risdla (in 
Russian), in Zap. Imp. Russ. Arch. Obsh., new series xi, 161-6; Baron 
V. G. Tiesenhausen, In Defense of 1 . Fadldn (in Russian), Zap., xiii, pp. 
024-032; Baron Rosen, Prolegomena k novomu izdaniyu Ibn-Fadldna, in 
Zap., xv/2, 1904, pp. 39-73; Westberg, K analizu vostochnikh istochnikov 
o vostochnoy Evrope, in Zhurnal Min. Narodn. Prosv., new series, 1909, 
xiii, February, pp. 364-412, xiv, March, pp. 1-52; S. M. Seredonin, 
Istoricheskaya geografiya, posthumous edition, SPb., 1916 (Bulgars, pp. 
89-96; Khazars, pp. 97-106; Eastern Slavs, pp. 106-52; Pechenegs, 
Torks, Polovtsi, pp. 153-96; Finnish peoples, pp. 197-220; Variags, pp. 
221-40); P. Smirnov, The Volga route and the ancient Rus' (in Ukrainian), 
ed. by the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences, Kiev, 1928, 228 pp. (a very 
interesting work in which the passages from Muslim geographers including 
the Hudud alPAlam have been utilized in translation); A. Seippel, Rerum 
normannicarum fontes arabici, Oslo, i, 1896 (excerpts from 50 Arabic 
authors; texts), ii, 1928 (variants); P. K. Kokovtsov, Yevreisko-khazar- 
skaya perepiska v X veke, ed. Academy of Sciences of U.S.S.R., 1932 (a 
critical re-edition of the Hebrew documents on the Khazars). Krach- 
kovsky. On the Preparation of a Corpus of Arabic Sources regarding the 
History of Central Asia (in Russian), in Zap. Institut. Vostokov. Akademii 
iVaM^ Leningrad, 1932, i, pp. 55-62. 

§ 43. The Slavs. 

See especially Chwolson, Izvestiya ... Ibn Dasta pp. 123-45; 

Baron Rosen and Kunik, Izvestiya al-Bakri (Ibrahim b. Ya'qub, circa 
A.D. 965) ; Westberg, Ibr&him\s-ihn-JdkuV s Reisebericht, 1898, and Kom- 
mentariy, 1903 ; also passim in Beitrdge, 1899, axid K analizu, 1908; Mar- 
quart, Streifzuge, (IS/las^udl on the Slavs), 188-206, 466-73 (“Ja-y- 

hani” on the Slavs) and passim; Levi-Provenfal, Sakdliba in El (the Slavs 
in Spain), Barthold, ixi EI. Our §§ 43 and 44 have been edited and 
translated by Toumansky in X, 1896, pp. 121-37 (where the names 
quoted are illustrated by parallel readings in the other authors). 

Of the sources which were undoubtedly utilized by our author, I. Kh. 
must be responsible for the item on the Slavs living on the upper course of 
“the Rhs river”; 1 st. (cBalkhi), pp. 4, 7, 10, besides being too vague, has 
very little to say on the Slavs whom he probably mixes up with the Rus; 
the third and most complete source, which was also utilized by I.R., 
Gardizi, and 'AufP has principally influenced our text, as will be seen from 

^ Bakri used it, too, but with regard to dent and excellent source— the record of 

the Slavs he chiefly quotes the indepen- the Jewish traveller Ibrahim b. Ya'qub 
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the following comparison [D. — ditto; N. — absent; A. — approximate 
likeness]. 


I.R. 

Gardizi 

H-^A. 

10 days’ distance from the 

D. and lo days from the 

different 

Bajanak 

Majghari 


town of near the 

frontier 

D. Vantit 

D. Vabnit 

wooded plains; no vines 
or fields 

D. 

A, vast wooded plains 

bee-hives, lo ibriqs honey 

D. each hive 50-100 

A. much honey; honey- 

from each 

mann honey ; some 

wine ; wooden casks ; 


people possess 100 khtm 

some people prepare 100 


of honey 

casks of wine 

herds of swine 

D. 

D. 

the dead burnt; women 
scratch their faces; com- 
memorative feasts on the 
tumulus 

D. 

A. the dead burnt 

favourite wife hangs her- 
self 

N. 

A. commits suicide 

fire-worshippers 

cow- worshippers 

D. as in I.R. 

sow millet; thanksgiving 
for harvest 

D. 

A. sow millet 

string instruments and 

D. 

A. various string instru- 

flutes 


ments 

honey-wine and music at 
funeral feasts 

A. 

N. 

horses scarce 

D. 

N. 

N. 

shirts and tabari shoes 

shirts and shoes 

javelins and spears 

D. 

D. and shields 

chief called ^ 


N. 

principal chief Swyyt-mlk 
lives in Jrwab 

D. Swyt-mlk, Jrawt 

D. Smtit-swyt, Khurdab 

and drinks mare’s milk 

N. 

A. drinks milk 

N. 

build fortresses against 
the Majghari 

N. 

cold climate ; people live 

in winter in fortresses. 

underground dwellings in 

in underground huts ; heat 
them with vapours 

in summer in woods 

winter 

the king receives a gar- 

N. 

A, the Slavs serve the 

ment from each member 
of a household 


king 

thieves punished 

D. 

N. 

N. 

adultery punished 

N. 

N. 

marriage customs : dowry 

N. 


The geographical data on the Slavs scattered in our source seem to refer 
to two different groups of this people. On the one hand in § 3, 6., the 

(a.d. 965), adding to it some details from sions in Ibrahim (e.g. on the women 

Mas'udi. Of this account, as well as of scratching their faces with knives after 

Mas'udi’s detailed chapter on the Slavs a death) point to the use of the literary 
(Marquart, (S’fmjfezVge, 95-160), there is source utilized by I. Rusta.] 
no trace in our author. [Some expres- 
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Saqlab are placed to the north of the Black Sea, between the Inner Bulghdrs 
and the Burjdn. The identity of these Slavs is disclosed by the comparison 
with § 42, 16.-18. where the “Christianized Slavs” come in the enumeration 
between the Burjdn and the Bulgharil With this agrees the beginning of 
§ 43 which places the Inner Bulghars to the east of the Slavs. As explained 
in the note to § 42, 17. the “Christianized Slavs” correspond to the Mace- 
donian Slavs, and only through a misunderstanding they have been trans- 
ferred to the shores of the Black Sea. 

The essential characteristic of the other group is that it lives in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the Rus [the latter not being mentioned among 
the nations living on the Black Sea coast]. In § 6, 44. the Rus river flowing 
eastwards is said to rise on the Slav territory, then skirt the Rus towns, and 
finally fall into the Atil. In § 44^ the Rus are positively the eastern neigh- 
bours of the Slavs, but in § 43, by some sort of compromise, our author 
wants the Slavs to border in the east both on the Inner Bulghar “and 
some (!) of the Rus”. In § 3 , 8. the Maeotis (i.e. the northern Russian lakes 
or the Baltic, p. 181) is placed north of the Saqlabs. 

For our author all the Slav lands look apparently as one stretch of terri- 
tory and in this respect he may have been influenced by I.Kh. who, p. 105, 
mentions the Saqaliba as the western neighbours of Macedonia (cf. our 
§ 42, 17.), couples them, pp. 92 and 119, with the Avars {al-Ahar), and 
places them “north of Spain”. On the other hand, p. 124, he says that the 
Khazar town Khamlij (§ 50, 3 h.) “lies on the river (Volga) which comes 
from the land of the Saqaliba” and further, p. 154, adds that the Rus 
merchants “who are a kind of Saqaliba” travel from the farthermost region 
of Saqlaba to the RQm sea (Black Sea ?); if eventually they “travel by the 
Tanis l*Tmais — Don], river of the Saqaliba, they pass to Khamlij”^ 

finally starting from Spain 

they either visit Africa or “follow the road behind Rome in the Slav lands 
and then to Khamlij” (^Iw^ J' ^ JJllJV j ^jj ciU). I. Kh., 17, 
gives the king of the Slavs the title qinndz, i.e., KB.mh kn§z' (from 
Germanic *kuning), common among Slav nations. 

The source utilized by I. Rusta and Gardizi seems to have in view a more 
definite territory. The items regarding the habits and customs of the Slavs 
are somewhat ambiguous, but the names of the rulers and towns may serve 
as clues. According to Ibn Rusta, 144, the supreme chief of the Slavs bore 
the name of Swyyt-mlk {SL ^^j); the vice-regent {kkali- 

fatu-hu) (living in the centre of the Saqlab country ?)^ was called or 

[Similar forms are found in Gardizi whereas in the only the king is 

* Burjdn — Inner Bulghar = Bid- Don to the Volga. The two rivers off 
gharl. Tsaritsin flow very near to each other. 

^ the Slavs among the Rus. The sources of the left affluent of the 

^ Though the Don and Volga are Don Ilovl 'a almost reach the Volga near 
often connected in Muslim geographers, Kamishin. See Map xii. 
here the verb marrM may indicate that The text is suspect here, Marquart, 

the merchant had to cross over from the o.c., 470. 
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mentioned whom the people call S.mut-swyt, jcLjly- Westberg, 

o.c. (1918), p. 12, very ingeniously supposed that the first part of the 
name is only a disfigured (“they call him”) standing in the Arabic 
text.]’^ Chwolson restored dlLcJj*- as dlli Suzott-bulkdSvetopluk 
{aSv^toplUM), and * as Mupanets ( ?) and thought that the first referred 

to the well-known king of Moravia proper, Svetopluk I (870-94) whom 
Const. Porph., De admin, imp., cap. 40, &c., calls H^evSoTrXoKos. Marquart, 
Streifsiige, 470, admits that this identification dawns naturally on the 
reader. However, thinking, ibid., 200, 203, that I. Rusta’s report is based on 
Muslim al-Jarmi and refers to an earlier epoch, namely to the time before 
the advent of the Norman dynasty in Kiev (and even before the subjugation 
of the Poran'e by the Khazars) Marquart himself suggests, ibid., 471, the 
identification of the Slav king with the king of the White Croatians BeAo- 
;j(;pa);8dT06 whose capital must have been Gracow-on-the-Vistula.^ The king’s 
capital (Gardizi, j>-, H.-^A. 'Aufi jlj^-) is then restored as 
KhorvdP and taken as a confirmation of the above theory. Apart 
from the still doubtful attribution of I. Rusta’s report to [or rather ex- 
clusively to] Muslim al-Jarmi, the weak point of Marquart ’s theory is that 
no Svetopluk has yet been discovered in Cracow. A fact which remained 
unknown to Marquart is that according to the H.~A., § 6, 45., the capital 
of Khurdab was situated on the Ruta river. It is difficult to say whether this 
detail belongs to the original source, or is merely our author’s guess. The 
description of the Rtlta flowing from the Rus to the Saqlabs, i.e., west- 
wards- (?) is very embroiled (v.s., § 6, 45. and cf. § 45) and the river could 
perhaps with some imagination be taken for the Vistula on the upper course 
of which Cracow stands. However, this interpretation of a doubtful passage 
would not be supported by any other contemporary evidence and the com- 
parison of our text with Gardizi, who apparently is more faithful to the 
source responsible for the details on the Magyars, V.n.nd.r, and Mirvat 
(§§ 22, 46, 53), suggests that the prototype of our Rutd is *Dund (Danube). 
In this case the town of *Khorvdt standing on the *Dund might refer to the 
capital of the southern Danubian Croatia. As regards the king’s name, it 
seems safer to revert to Chwolson’s hypothesis. The Moravian king 
Svetopluk was certainly a close neighbour, if not the suzerain of the 
southern Croats. Const. Porph., cap. 13, says thsi south of the Magyars 

^ 'Aufi, Or. 2676, fol. 67^ says : va auch Chorwatin unzweifelhaft [«V. 
ishdn-rdra’m-sthiu-ra Swytkhwdnand. V, M.] mit den Belochorwaten an der 

® There is not much certainty about Weichsel gleichzusetzen haben, so 
this kingdom “dessen Existenz auf scheint es doch, dass er selbst [i.e. Con- 

Grund der spateren polnischen und stantine] sie mit den illyrischen 

Cechischen Sagen notwendig voraus- Chorwaten zusammengeworfen hat” 
gesetzt werden musste, fiir welche aber [s/c. V. M.]. 
bisher nur ausserst diirftige und un- ^ Chwolson, o.c., p. 142, took 

bestimmte Zeugnisse aus alterer Zeit for the residence of 

beigebracht werden konnten”, ibid., 47'!. Svetopluk, cf. Safarfk, Slmische Alter-- 
Very characteristic, too, is Marquart’s fMwjer,ii, 501. [Very doubtful.] 
admission, 139; “wenn wir nun 
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(Toup/coi) lay “Great Moravia, that is the land of Sfendoplokos, which was 
totally ruined by these Magyars and occupied by them”, whereas the 
Croats’^ lived “next to the Magyars on the mountain side”. In cap. 40 
Constantine positively says that the Croats are the southern neighbours of 
the Magyars. From the comparison of these two passages it appears that at 
least some Croats lived immediately south of Great Moravia which had 
belonged to Svetopluk. [P. 67, 1 . 24 on Khurdab is fantastic.] 

Although the recent authority, F. Dvornik, Les Legendes de Constantin et 
de Methode vues de Byzance, Prague, 1933, p. 240, admits that Svetopluk’s 
conquests in Pannonia (i.e., the region between the Danube and Sava) had 
an ephemeral character, they may have been sufficient to create the im- 
pression that he was the supreme lord (ra’ts al-ru’asd) of the Khorvat. 
Already Marquart, o.c., 470, pointed out that I.R.’s text on the relations 
between Swyyt-mlk and the subanj is out of order. The real ruler of the 
southern Croats was perhaps the subanj {^shiibdng ?) and Chwolson’s restora- 
tion of it o& ^^upanets i^^upanT), if right, would tally with Const. Porph., 
according to whom, cap. 30, Croatian lands were divided into t^orravla.i.^ 
Very uncertain is the reading of the other Slav town. I. Rusta says that 
the journey from the Pechenegs to the Slavs lasted 10 days and thereupon 
adds that at the beginning of the Slav land (/f azod^il haddiha) stands the 
town ^\j. In GardizI, follows the mention of the road from the 
Majghari to the Slavs (10 days’ journey). In our text is the first town 
on the east of the Slavs and a resemblance of its inhabitants to the Rus 
suggests that it lay on the Rus frontier. Already Harkavy thought to con- 
nect this town with Kiev, the capital of the Slav Pol' an' e. Marquart, Streif- 
ziige, 189, first restored the name as c-jU Ddnast but finally, ibid., 509, 
read it Zdnbat, which he compared with Saix^ards which in Const. 
Porph,, cap. 9, is a surname of Kiev (to Kaarpov Ki,odj3a to cVovo/xa^d/Aevov 
I!a[ji,^ards)P Marquart’s theory is hardly contradicted by the fact that in the 
chapter on the Rus (§45) Kiev seems to come up again under a name be- 
longing to a different tradition (Ist.<Balkhi), but in principle it is strange 
that in Arabic script z should correspond to Greek 

In any case the two towns of the Slavs very probably were situated at the 

' It is not clear whether northern No. 4, pp. 66-72, mentions 22 different 
(White) Croats, or southern (Danubian) explanations of Samvatas (Slavonic, 
Croats are meant here. Scandinavian, Hungarian, Armenian, 

^ Niederle, Manuel, i, 141, note i; Lithuanian, &c.) and inclines towards 
“les comitats {^upa) ne sont attest^s que the Khazar origin of the name as sug- 
chez les Slaves du Sud et les sources ne gested by Y. Brutzkus. 
nous autorisent pas a les transporter dans If the previous restoration of the 

le Nord,” In the north “les termes Mupan name by Marquart as Ddnast be adopted, 
et £upa (pr6fet, comitat) ne sont attest^ the eastern Slav town might be sought on 
que plus tard et dans un autre sens, the Dniester, cf. Idrisi, p. 395, 
celui de Yonetionnaire’ et de Wvice Westberg, o.c., 1908 (March)^ p. 22. 
de ce fonctionnaire’ connected *F'antjt with the V^ntiSi 
3 The origin of the name is still 4 (Bmthhh), the Slav tribe on the Oka, 
moot question. A. I. L''ashchenko,AVeo i which is very doubtful. 

Safi^ards, in Dokladi Akad. SSSR, igjo. 
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opposite ends of the Slav territory. Nor is it necessary to think that such 
details as the heathen customs of the Slavs/ or the cold climate of their 
country belonged to the lands under Svetopluk’s control. In a text re- 
ferring to a vast territory they may have in view the eastern Slavs, living 
under the Rus, p. 159, the Bulghars, and the Khazars, cf. Barthold in El? 


§ 44. The Rus. 

See bibliographic note before § 43. The translation and analysis of the 
principal Muslim sources will be found in the works of Frahn, Chwolson, 
Garkavi [commented translations from 26 Muslim authors on the Slavs and 
Rus ; the text used mostly in older, now superseded editions] ; Barthold, Zap., 
1895 (Muhammad 'Aufi); Toumansky, Zap., 1896 (the text and transla- 
tion of the present chapter) ; Marquart, Streifziige, 200-4, 330-53 (Mas'udI). 
The literature in which Muslim data on the Rus' have been utilized is 
enormous, see V. A. Moshin, Var'ago-russkiy vopr os in Slavia, Prague, 
1931, x/1-3, pp. 109-36, 343-79, 501-37 (a digest of the more important 
works on the subject), and his The origins of Rus'. The Normans in Eastern 
Europe (in Russian), in Bysantinoslavica, Prague, 1931, iii/i, pp. 33-58, 
iii/2, pp, 285-307. See also Prof. P. Smirnov, The Volga route (in 
Ukrainian), Kiev, 1926, which particularly deals with the earlier Muslim 
sources. [Seippel, v,s., p. 427, and Minorsky, Riis in EL] 

Since the beginning of the seventeenth century the origin of the name of 
Russia (PycB, Poecia) has been the subject of hot discussion in Russian and 
western European literatures. Though the geographical names containing the 
element Rus- or Ros- may have more than one source, it is certain that the 
name Rus' as referring to the founders of the Russian state is of Scandi- 
navian origin. The authentic Scandinavian form is doubtful (cf. the name 
of the coast Roslagen) but even now the Finns call the Swedes Ruotsi and 
this Finnish form may have given origin to the Slavonic Rus', as the name 
of Finland itself Suomi has become Sum' in Russian. The name Rms' 
practically had the same meaning as the somewhat later Variag (BaparB, 
i.e., Var§gU, Bdpayyos, Waring^ referring to the parties of Norman adven- 

^ Const, Porph., cap. 31, calls the Russian. As regards the Czech the 
BeXoxpoi^droi (White Croats to whom ninth-century form of the name in 
perhaps the name of the Carpathians question was probably Sv§ntoplk> now 
Karpat is due) d^avnaron Svatopluk (my friend Dr. B. Unbe- 

^ Chwolsonj/s'wejth’^jp. 143, pointed gaun’s letter, Paris, 23. ii. 1936). 
out that in Sicyyt-mlk the first element ^ In Arabic Sjjj is first attested in 
as restored *Svet- suggests an eastern Blruni; but cf . § 24, 15. [The late Prof . 
Slav transmission instead of which one A. A. Shakhmatov, Introduction to the 
would expect in the West a nasalized history of the Russian langxiage (in 
form SvfKSvent, cf. S^evSortXdKOs, Russian), Petrograd 1916, p. 62, thought 
The exact time at which nasal sounds that the name Variag “reflected that of 
disappeamd in Slavonic languages is of the Franks or Frangs, as all the western 

course difficult to define. According to Europeans in general were called in the 

Shakhmatov in the ninth century no Balkans and the Levant, though the 

more nasal sounds were in existence in ways of the transformation Frang> 
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turers bound by an agreement or vow {vdr). Since the beginning of the ninth 
century the fluvial system of the present-day Russia and Poland was con- 
stantly used by the Normans for their trade and war expeditions, as it 
appears from the abundant historical, archaeological, and toponymic 
evidence, cf. lately M. Vasmer, Wikingerspuren in Russ land, in Sit^. Preuss. 
Ak., phil.-hist. Klasse, 1931, pp. 649-74. 

The traditional version of the Russian chronicles is that the Variags 
coming from beyond the sea used to levy tribute on the Cud', Sloveni, 
Mer'a, and alP the Krivici [of whom the first and third are undoubtedly 
Finnish tribes and the second and fourth Slavs]. In a.d. 862 the 
Variags were expelled beyond the sea, but in their absence internal wars 
broke out. Therefore the above-mentioned peoples invited the Variags 
called Rus' and so the viking R'urik {^Hrcerekr) built the town of Ladoga 
on the Volkhov river and his two brothers occupied the neighbouring 
country. In 882 R'urik’s successor Oleg (*Helgi) occupied the capital of the 
Dnieper Pol'an'e and this was the beginning of the Russian Kiev state. 
The Scandinavian element of the new body politic was scarce (court, 
warriors, and perhaps merchants) and in a century’s time the mass of Slav 
population succeeded in assimilating the strangers, see Niederle, Manuel de 
Vantiquite slave, Paris, 1923, i, 209. Even Russian chronicles clearly give 
us to understand that the Rus' were not the first Scandinavian vikings in 
Eastern Europe. The Byzantine sources know them at least from the 
earlier part of the ninth century. The most remarkable fact for our purpose 
is that the Byzantine embassy which in May 839 visited the Emperor Louis 
the Pious in Ingelheim was accompanied by some men of the people Rhos 
who were the envoys sent to Constantinople by their king Chacanus and 
who now wanted to return home ; on this occasion it was discovered that 
the people Rhos was of Swedish origin {gentis esse Sueonum), see V. Thomsen, 
The Relations between Ancient Russia and Scandinavia, Oxford, 1877, p. 39, 
cf. Marquart, Streifziige, 202. 

The principal Muslim sources refer to the momentous period of the 
establishment of the Northmen among the Slavs and it is essential to 
disentangle the data referring to its successive stages. Our oldest source 
I.Kh., as already mentioned p. 429,1, 25, mixes up the Rtis with the Slavs 
and traces their commercial activities between Spain and China. There 
is no trace in I.Kh. of a Rus state. He calls the Don (?) “river of the 
Slavs”. 

The common source of I. Rusta, Gardizi, 'Aufi, &c., most 

formally distinguishes the Rus from the Slavs. The latter, primarily the 

Varang are still obscure.” Ibid., 68, he the Variags represented a new wave of 
says that the Rus were known long Scandinavian movement.] 
before the so-called “invitation of the The Russian word corresponding 

Variags”. He further gives expression to “all” is here an evident mistake for 
to the view that the Rus were the earlier the homonymous *Becb, the name of 
Scandinavians established among the another Finnish tribe. 

Slavonic and Finnish tribes, whereas 

F f ■ 
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Western Slavs, are represented as living under their own princes (cf. § 43), 
whereas the Rus are described as occupying a damp island which has an 
area of 3 days by 3 days and lies amid a lake. These data point to the 
northern lands and seem to refer to the times before the foundation of 
the Kiev state, ^ but it is characteristic that in spite of the modest size of the 
territory the king of the Rus is given the pompous title of Khdqdn Rus and 
that according to Gardizi the island contained a population of 100,000 men 
{mardum). [Cf. also Yaqut, ii, 834, where a similar statement is ascribed 
to Maq., though it is not found in BGA, iii.] 

The BalkhI tradition ( 1 st., I.H.) knows very little about the [Western] 
Slavs (Saqdliba) between whom and the [Volga] Bulghar it places the 
Rtis. Here we have evidently to do with the Kiev period of Russian history. 
1 st., 225-6, distinguishes three “kinds” (sinf) of Rus. The prince of those 
who live nearest to the Bulghar resides in the town of *Kuyaba, i.e, 
probably Kiev (Const. Porph., cap. 8, Kiod^a or Kio^a). The farthest dis- 
tant Rus are called i S.ldwiya,^ which looks very much like a parallel 
form of Saqdliba, perhaps referring specially to the Sloveni^ of Novgorod 
among whom the Normans first settled. The third group are the aJIjI 
(many variants) whose king lives in lb' (many variants). They are the 
wildest and kill the strangers who would penetrate into their country from 
which they themselves export black martens and rasas (tin or lead?) by 
a waterway. Since Frahn’s Ibn Foszlan, Annex I, p. 162, the nzmeArthd 
(Ardd) has been interpreted as Erz'a, which is the name of one of the two 
great divisions of the Mordva (§ 52).'*- The Constantinople MS., 1 st., 226 w, 
very definitely says that the Ij' {Arbd, *Arthd) “are [or perhaps: trade?] 
between the Khazar and the Great {a'zam) Bulghar”, which eventually 
suits® the Erz'a.^ If the interpretation is right it indicates that there existed 
some Rus centre in the Oka region.'^ Frahn pointed out that at Oleg’s times 
a lieutenant of his lived in the town of Rostov on the territory of the 
Finnish Mer'a, and it is possible to imagine a similar situation obtaining in 
the region of the Mordva who, according to Nestor’s “Initial” Chronicle, 


^ The “island” most pi-obably refers 
to Novgorod (in Norse Holmgar&r, i.e. 
“the island town”), cf. Thomsen, o.c., 
yi^rqaatt, Streifzuge, pp. xxxiv, 201, 
Westberg, o.c., 1908, iii, 25. 

® I.bl., 285, adds: “and their king is 
in S-ia, a town of theirs.” The variant 
bW might indicate the reading of 
as *GMv~ (?), which, however, would 
be inexplicable. 

According to the Hypatios chronicle 
the original settlers in Novgorod were 
Sloveni (CjioBeHH). 

^ The story of the Arthd killing the 
strangers might favour the theory that 
the tribe belonged to the Mordva 
whose name is supposed to be an Iranian 


equivalent of the Herodotian dvSpo^dEyot, 

■v.i., § 52. 

® If the latter is the Bulghar town on 
the Volga, but the meaning of the term 
is not clear, w.z., p. 439, n. 2. 

® Westberg, o.c., 1908, p. 398, attach- 
ing too much importance to the export 
of rasas, interpreted as “tin”, thought 
that Artha was Scandinavia! In the 
Persian translation of Isf., 226^, ji jjl 
\j& j renders Our §§ 4, 9. and 25, 

13. show that arziz means both “tin” 
and “lead” ; which only means “tin” 

may be an arbitrary addition by the 
translator who hesitated between the 
two meanings of arztz. 

’ V.S., p. 217. 
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equally paid tribute to the RCls.^ The identification Arthd = Erz' a conflicts 
with Ist.’s indication concerning Ktiyaba being the nearest to Bulghar, but 
on the other hand Artha must have lain to the east of Slawiya which was the 
farthest territory of the Rtis (with regard to Bulghar from which the de- 
scription apparently starts).^ \Kuydba may be th&^Herritory of K,”.] 

Our text is essentially a rearrangement of the above-mentioned sources. 
The dependence on the common source used by I. R. and GardizI appears 
from the following synoptic table. ['AufI in the first part of his report 
closely follows the same tradition.] 


I.R. 

Gardizi 

H.-A. 

the Rus live on a wooded, 
damp island 

D. 100,000 inhabi- 
tants (!) 

entirely diiferent (after Is^.) 

Khaqan Rus 

D. 

D. 

raid Slavs by sea, sell them 
to the Khazar and Bulkar 

D. 

A. victorious over the neigh- 
bours 

no agriculture : import food 
from the Slav land 

D. 

country rich in necessaries; 
Slavs among the Rus 

newly born presented with 
swords 

D. 

N. 

no villages* 

N. 

N. 

traders in furs 

D. 

furs 

neatly dressed; gold brace- 
lets 

D. linen clothes 

woollen bonnets [linen men- 
tioned under § 43] 

kind to slaves and guests 

D. 

some of the R. practise 
chivalry 

numerous towns* 

D. 

vast country 

sulaymanian swords 

D. 

A. valuable swords 

united against enemies 

D. 

N. 

trial by Itings; duels 

D. 

N. tithe to the government 

physicians powerful 

N. 

A. ph3'^sicians respected 

courageous, enterprising ; 
sailors, not horsemen 

N. 

A. warlike 

trousers of 100 cubits 

N. 

D. as in I.R. 

treacherous 

N. 

N. quarrelsome 

nobles buried with all be- 
longings and wives 

N. 

A. as in I.R. 


* Trace of contradictory sources. 

The name of the important town of y Arthd has & variant which 
R azan may be also connected with suggested to Chwolson the identification 
Erz'a. The town (first mentioned under of *Abdrma with Biarmia (Perm) of the 
A.D. 1095) was founded in the region Scandinavian sagas (Anglo-Saxon Bear- 
where _ the Slav V'atichi {<V§ntici) jnay, Old Norse R/amar, cf. Thomsen, 
Iwed, but originally (from the 7th to o.c., 31). Eventually this identification 
the gth century) the lands along the Oka would have the advantage of explaining 
probably belonged to the Mordva terri- our passage on the Pecheneg mountains 
tory. Cf. V. A. Gorodtsov, The (Ural ?) which formed the eastern boun- 
anaent population of the R'azan' pro- dary of the Rus and of better suiting the 
Vince, in Izv. otdel, russ, yazika, 1908, jjgt of produce of the territory. Some 
t. 13, pp. 147-9. [However, the Erz a, indirect evidence in favour of Biarmia 
M tiow, live to the east of the might be gathered from the fact that 
Moksha, § 52.] does not mention the two northern m ost 
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The third source (Balkhi> 1 st*) having supplied our author with the 
names of the three Rus territories \shahr, “town or land”] the item on 
the damp “island” (I.R., GardM, 'Aufi) had to be thrown overboard. The 
country was then described as “vast” [cf. I.R.’s inconsequent mention of 
“many towns”] and couched into the habitual frame of boundaries. In the 
description of the ‘ ‘towns” the details on blades and swords are very probably 
a simple development of I.R.’s and Gardizi’s item on the sulaymdnt swords 
which the Rus possess {lahum al-suyuf al-sulaymdniya = va andar miydn 
shamsMr-i sulaymdni fardvdn bdshad). On “Solomonian swords” see the 
Qor'dn, xxxiv, 10-12, cf. Chwolson, o.c,, 195. The detail on S.laba is a 
development of Ist.’s indication as to its remoteness. 

The only original statements which we can squeeze out of our text are those 
regarding the frontiers of the Rus and the course of the ROs river (§ 6, 44.). 

The situation of the Rus country, as understood by our author, appears 
from the following table : 


Northern Lands 


Saqlab RtJS Pecheneg Mts. 


Rtita river 


which must be supplemented by the indications that the Majghari (§23) had 
the Rus to their north and west [=NW. ?], and that the Turkish Pechenegs 
(§ 20) lived to the south of the river Rutha («V:) and had the Majghari and the 
Rtls to their west [resp. to 'the west and north-west?]. As the Pechenegs are 
placed north both of the *Bulghars (§ 51) and *Burtas (§ 52), which peoples 
were separated by the Volga, it is necessary to admit that the Pechenegs 
(see note to § 20) lived on both banks of this river. If so, it is difficult 
to find any other correspondence than the Oka for the river separating the 
Turkish Pechenegs from the Rus p. 217). The Pecheneg mountains 
(Ural ?) would then form the Riis boundary somewhere in the region to the 
north-east of the Volga.^ The latter river itself, at least down to its junction 

peoples Isu (Fes') and Yura (Yugra) of colony of the Rus (on the Taman' pen- 

which the first, according to R. Hennig, insula, east of the entrance channel of 

must be sought near Cherdin (HepnbiHb) the Azov sea) but this hypothesis goes 
on the Kama, see Der mittelalterl arab. counter to Is^.’s indication as to the 
Handehverkehr in Osteuropa, in Der inaccessibility of the Artha land, and its 
xxii/3, 193s, pp. 339-65* [Butcf. exports. 

Marquart, Arktische Lander, 304, who / See § 5, I9* where a mountain 
still follows Frahn’s theory according (Urals) is described as stretching be- 
to which the Isu must be placed near tween the end of the Rus and the begin- 
Belozero.] In any case the reading ning of the Kimak. Cf. also the eventual 
is better attested. Quite lately V. restoration of as *Abdrma< 

Moshin took Artha for the Trautarakan' Bzamin; ? 
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with the Oka, was evidently thought to flow in Rus territory (§ 6, 44.) but 
the description of the “Rtis river” (upper Volga) ^ does not imply that 
Uriah, S.ldha, and Kuyafa stood on its banks. The text only indicates that 
the river watered their “confines”. Their enumeration logically goes in the 
inverse order to 1 st. who certainly wrote as if he were looking from Bulghar 
westward. [Uriah corresponds to •o’ljh ».■?., p. 434 -] 

In his very interesting work on the “Volga route” Prof. P. Smirnov has 
lately advanced the thesis (see his conclusions, o.c., 223-9) before the 
foundation of the Kiev state there existed on the middle Volga a Norman 
state under a gaghan. To support this theory he very ingeniously utilized 
such data as the report on the embassy from the Chacanus of the Rhos in 
A.D. 839, the mention of the Khdqdn Rus in the common source of I.R., 
and Gardizi, and the item of our source on the Riis river. Along the 
latter he disposed the three towns so that Kiiydfa ( ?) comes to occupy 
the place of the future Nizhni-Novgorod at the junction of the Oka with the 
Volga; S.ldha, that of the later Yaroslavl, and Arthd ( ?) is tentatively sought 
between the two, perhaps in the Oka basin. This hypothesis revolutionizes 
the accepted views on the origins of the Great-Russian nation. Here is not 
the place to enter upon its consideration as a new theory, but as regards the 
arguments derived from our source (which the author knew through 
Toumansky’s excerpts) it is to be feared that no particular and decisive 
weight can be attributed to a text which is mainly a compilation and a re- 
arrangement of written sources with a dangerous tendency towards artificial 
systematization.^ 

§ 45. The Inner Bulghar. 

Marquart, Streifziige, 503-6, 517-19; Westberg, K analisu vostoc. istoc., 
in Zhurnal Min. Nar. Prosv., February 1908, pp. 387-9. 

The term undoubtedly belongs to Balklii for only the two geographers 
who remodelled his work mention the Bulghdr al-ddkhil. 1 st., 226, writes : 
“the RGs trade with the Khazars, Rum, and Great Bulghar {Bulghdr 
al-aizam). They border from the north on the Rum; their numbers are 
great and their might is reported to be such that they have imposed the 

^ I.Kh., 124, is evidently responsible left alone, the three names of Russian 
for the indication that it flows from the towns were undoubtedly found by 
Slav territory (see note to § 44), Wrisi in the traditional sources and 

^ Among other sources Smirnov, O.C., must be clearly distinguished from 
202-7, utilizes Idrisi, ii, 401, who adds Idrisi’s original data on his contem- 
to Ist.’s data some characteristics of the porary Rusiya and Qutndniya, ii, 397- 
three towns (S.ldwa “sur le sommet 400- Therefore Idrisi’s jlY Kiev may 
d’une montagne” ; Arthdn “jolie ville sur easily be another avatar of the older ^ 1 . jT. 
une montagne escarp^e”, at 4 days’ dis- idrisi combines various sources of dif- 
tance from the two other towns, &c.). ferent epochs and Marquart has shown 
No trust, however, can be put in these how inaccurate (“Schwindelwerk”) he is 
details, for which there is no authority in eastern regions, cf. ErdnSahr, 261-2 
in the earlier sources. These additions (India), Komanen, 102-4 (Central Asia). 
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khardj on those of the Rtim and Inner Bulghar who live near to their 
country. The Inner Bulghar are Christians.” I.H., 286, gives a considerably 
different version: “the Great Bulghar border on the Rtim from the north; 
their numbers are great and their might is reported to be such that in the 
old days {qadtman) they imposed the khardj on those of the Rum who lived 
near them. As regards the Inner Bulghar there are among them Christians 
and Muslims.” To this I.H. adds that in his time (fi zoaqtind hadhd) no 
trace {haqiya) was left of the Bulghar, Burtas, and Khazar for the Rus 
having attacked them appropriated their lands. Those who escaped from 
the Rus lived scattered in the neighbouring places “in view of their attach- 
ment to their lands and in the hope that they would be able to enter a pact 
with the Rus and place themselves again under the latter’s authority”.^ 

These parallel passages reflect some vagueness and confusion in the 
original source. The term “Inner Bulghar” is evidently opposed to “Outer 
Bulghar” {Bulghar al-khdrija) which name is given by 1 st., 10, to “a small 
madina (town, or country) having few dependencies and known only as the 
trading centre of those [northern] countries”; cf. a more complete descrip- 
tion of the Volga Bulghar in 1 st., 225.^ The Inner Bulghars were identified 
by Westberg, l.c., with the Black Bulghars mentioned both in Const. 
Porph., De admin, imp., ch. 12 and 42, and in Russian chronicles (as raiders 
of the Crimean Chersonese).^ However, in the introductory part of his 
work, 1st., 7, describing the breadth of the earth and starting from the 
Ocean and Gog and Magog goes on as follows: “then [the line] skirts the 
farther side {zahr) of the Saqaliba, crosses the land of the Inner Bulghar 
and Saqaliba and goes along the Rum country and Syria.” Marquart, 
O.C., 517, interprets this passage in the sense that Inner Bulghar and Sa- 
qaliba both, as a sort of hendiadyoin, refer to the Danubian Bulghars (“so 
weist das darauf hin, dass beide Namen bereits Wechselbegriffe geworden 
waren”). This interpretation'^ is hardly correct and the impression of the 

* 1. 14., 281, places the devastation of and Danube. In Russian chronicles 
Bulghar by the Rus in 358/968-9 re- (1236) the “Great town of Bolgar” 
ferring undoubtedly to Sviatoslav’s (sejiHKbiH ropont BojirapbCKHii) is 
eastern raids. As Barthold has suggested the town on the Volga. Similarly the 
in his Mesto prikaspiyskikh oblastey v Hungarian Dominican monk Julian 
istorii musul, mira, Baku 1925, p. 43, who, in search of the Hungarian kins- 
the date pi'operly refers to I.H. ’s sojourn men, travelled in A.D. 1234-6 beyond 
in Tabaristan where he collected the the Volga calls the country of the Volga 
information on Sviatoslav’s raid of 965. Bulghars Magna Bulgaria, sesi G. Fej^r, 

^ The difference between the Inner Cod. diplo?n. Hungariae, Budapest l82g, 
and Greai Bulghar is not clear. The iv/i, p.54. 

latter name according to LI^.’s im- ^ Marquart, 503, places 

proved text refers to the Danube Bui- the Black Bulghars between the Dniepr 
ghar. In older Greek sources the “OZd, and the Khazar lands, and further 
or Great Bulghar” refers to the seats of identifies them with the Kuturgur men- 
the Uturghur, to the east of the Maeotis, tioned in Syriac and Byzantine sources, 
cf. Mavquatt, Streifzuge, 503. In the ex- '’■ Marquart refers to the Tanblh, 
planation oi Bulghdr al~a'zamMaxquaxt, where the Burghar are defined as a sort 
ibid., 518, hesitates between the Volga of Skvs. [Cf. p. 429, I- 3 S-] 
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text is that the Inner Bulghars lived north of the [Western] Saqaliba, or in 
close contact with them, cf, the indications of the present paragraph. 

Our author tries to weld together the data found in 1st. and in his other 
source but the result of this operation cannot be trusted. The details on the 
Saqaliba as the western neighbours of the Inner Bulghars and on the 
Russo-Bulghar wars hail evidently from 1st,, 7 and 226. The Mirvat living 
to the east of our Bulghar along the Black Sea (cf. §§3, 6. and 46) reflect a 
wrong interpretation of the source which is better preserved in Gardizi 
{p.s., § 22 on the basic error with regard to the Majghari territory). 

To sum up : our chapter is worth only as much as is due to 1st. who him- 
self knows very little about Eastern Europe and the Balkans. Westberg’s 
theory is too specious and Marquart seems to be right in identifying the 
Inner Bulghar with the Danubian Bulghars. Our author must have taken 
the different names found in his sources for four distinct peoples : 

I.Kh. Burjan (§ 42, 16.) 

I. Rusta Bulghari (§ 42, 18.) 

1st. Inner Bulghar (§ 45) 

source common with Gardizi V.n.nd.r (§ 53) ( .'*) 

§ 46. The Mirvat. 

Marquart, StreifssUge, 118-20 and 539; Bury, The Treatise “De admin, 
imperio” in Bysant. Zeitschr., xv, 1906, pp. 511-77 (especially pp. 561-8); 
Geza Feher, Ungarns Gebietsgrenzen in der Mitte des 10. Jahrhunderts^ in 
Ungar. Jahrhiicher, ii/i, 1922, pp. 37-69; Macartney, The Magyars, 
pp, 147-51 ; F. Dvorm'k, Les Legendes de Constantin et de Methode, Prague, 
1933, PP- 2i2-47> 276. 

This chapter ought to come logically after § 53. Our author’s geo- 
graphical indications can be resumed in the following schemes : 



but all the tentatives to disclose the identity of the Mirvat from this internal 
evidence have lamentably failed. The solution came from another side. 


^ Thave been trying successively to Azov seats (cf. §47), with the Crimean 
identify the Mirvat with the Magyars Goths, and with ifopS/a mentioned by 
expelled by the Pechenegs from their Const. Porph., v.s., notes to § 20. 
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The only sure parallel of our Mirndt (so vocalized) is Gardizi’s M.rddt. 
The discovery of our author’s basic mistake with regard to the Majgharl 
territory (see notes to § zz) has shown the futility of the attempts of 
reconciling the views resulting from this erroneous conception with 
Gardizi’s passage which follows the tenor of the original report without 
trying to fit it into an imaginary scheme of “frontiers” ihudud). 
Assuming that GardizI describes the Atelkuzu stage of Magyar migra- 
tions we have further identified the N.nd. rj V.n.nd.r with the 
Onoghundur-Bulghars living beyond the DiibdlRutd, i.e. Danube, or 
perhaps Sereth (§ 53), and we shall now proceed one stage farther along 
the same road suggesting that the M.rddt jMirvdt must be the “Moravians”. 
Const. Porph., De admin, imper., ch. 38, p. 170, says that after several 
years spent in Atelkuzu the Magyars were attacked by the Pechenegs and 
had to look for a new habitat ; so they drove out the inhabitants of Great 
Moravia (4 fieyaXy] MopajSia) and settled in the land “in which they are still 
living”. In ch. 40, p. 173, the mention of Eepiitov (situated at z days’ 
distance from Belgrade at the estuary of a river), ^ is accompanied by the 
note that beyond it {dno r&v eKetae) lies “the Great Unbaptized Moravia 
which the Magyars {TovpKoC) destroyed and over which previously ruled 
Sventopluk (A’^ei'SoTrAd/co?)”. Finally, ch. 42, p. 177: “The Magyars live 
beyond the Danube in the Moravian land {eh rrjv rrjs Mopa^ias yfjv) and 
also on this \i.e. southern] side of it between the Danube and Sava.” 

Gardizi’s source undoubtedly refers to the Magyars before their occupa- 
tion of their present country (“Landnahme”). If so, this country lying to the 
north-west of the Carpathians was still in Sventopluk’s possession and 
following Const. Porph. ’s use could be called Moravia to which 
strikingly resembles.^ The distance of 10 days which according to GardizI 
separated the N.nd.r from the M.rddt is also acceptable^ if we consider the 
difficulty of communication across the Carpathians. 

The name (var. »j\ja »j\j> «j]y.) is indeed found in Mas'udi’s report 
on the Slavs, Muriij, iii, 61-5,'^ where it is associated with *Khurvdt~in 
(Northern Croats? v.s., § 42) and *Sdkh-m (Czechs?). As Mas'tidi wrote 
in A.D. 943-4, i.e. after the “Landnahme”, it is natural that he restricts the 
use of the term to Moravia proper and that he mentions the kingdom of the 
Turk (Toup/cot = Magyars) in the neighbourhood of the kingdom of 
Firagh (Prague).® 


* Sirmia (Sryem) lies north of the 
Sava and upstream from Belgrade. 

^ A transposition of \ and j in Arabic 
script is extremely frequent, and for the 
substitution in Persian of a o for the 
final S, we have an example in 
for in § 22, ®.^., p. 323. 

7 If the N.nd-r — Danube Bulgarians, 
we have to reckon these lo days from 
the bid Bulgarian capital Pr&Iav (at 
4 hours’ distance to the west of Shumen). 


^ The text was first edited and 
explained by Gharmoy, in Mem. Acad. 
SPb., ii, 1834, pp. 297-408, and in the 
last place by Marquart, Streifzuge, 
pp. 95-160. 

® In Mas'udi’s Tanbih, 67, the 
“Slavonic Namj“in and Murawa” are 
mentioned on the river called *Dunaba:- 
wa-M.ldzua. Mas'udi adds that many 
Burghar settled in this locality after 
their conversion to Christianity. Mar- 
quart, O.C., 1 16, thought that this 
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We can now return to our author who has complicated the situation by 
arraying the triad of nations: Majghari-V.n.nd.r-Mirvat from north 
to south, so that the Mirvat, instead of being found “behind the [Car- 
pathian] mountains”, came to live on the northern coast of the Black sea, 
to the west and north of the Khazarian Pechenegs (§ 47) ; from the latter 
they were screened by a phantom mountain which {v.s., the sketch) was 
apparently imagined as a southern continuation of the “V.n.nd.r moun- 
tains” forming the frontier in the north. This mountain is a reminiscence 
of Gardizi’s mountain standing on the bank of the river “above” the 
N.nd.r,^ i.e. north of them. In the west and north the Mirvat are made to 
border on the “Inner Bulghars”, whose name belongs to a different source 
(§45). All this is possible only in total oblivion of the Magyar seats on 
the Black sea coast! 

As regards the general characteristics of the people in question GardizI 
says that the Christian M.rdat dress like the Arabs and trade chiefly with 
them. The vestimentary detail has nothing strange in itself but the second 
item is more puzzling, unless we admit that Arab merchants could penetrate 
into Moravia from the Adriatic coast, or through Macedonia. Both 
Mas'udi’s report and that of Ibrahim b. Ya'qub, though of a later date, 
render possible the supposition that some relations existed between the 
Arabs and Sventopluk’s dominions. Entirely fantastic are our author’s 
assertions that the Mirvat knew Arabic and were tent-dwellers. These 
may be merely personal deductions from the fact that the Mirvat dressed 
like “Arabs’’.^ 

The confusion in our source is blatant and we are obliged to go in the 
first place by Gardizi’s less sophisticated parallel text. It could be objected 
that the identification of Mirvat with Moravia conflicts with the description 
of the Saqaliba (§ 43), subjects of the same Sventopluk, We must, however, 
admit that the source on the Saqaliba has been utilized by I. Rusta, the 
H.- Id . , and Gardizi, whereas the combination of V.n.nd.r and Mirvat is known 
only to the if. -'A and Gardizi who in this case must have used some special 
source [or additional passage!] to which we have to assign a date of circa 
A.D. 900. Therefore the mention of Moravia (= [xeyaXy] Mopa^La) could 
easily be disconnected from its famous ruler, associated in the other source 
with the Saqaliba. 

passage referred to the Serbian Morava, supremacy of Byzantium, entertained 

• i.e. to the southern affluent of the good relations with their Turkish neigh- 

Danube, downstream from Belgrade. hours of the steppe, and probably 

This Morava lay in the immediate carried on maritime trade. See West- 

neighbourhood of Bulgaria and from berg, Die Fragmente des Toparcha Go- 
king Krum’s times (d. a.d. 844) was thicus [circa a.d. 963], in Zap. Akad. 

under Bulgarian sway. SPb., 1901, series VII, tome v, No. 3, 

^ Looking from Constantinople as and lately A. A. Vasiliev, The Goths in 
the point of observation. the Crimea (in Russian), Isv. Gosud. 

® All these details made roe at first Akad. Istorii Materialnoy Ktdturi, i, 
suspect the author of some knowledge 1-80, ii, 1 79-383 (especially 339“49). 
of the Crimean peoples, of whom the Cf. also note to § 50, 4. 

Goths were Christians, recognized the 
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§ 47. The Khazartan Pechenegs. 

In § 20 the older territory of the Pechenegs is described, up in the north, 
grosso modo between the Urals and the Volga. Our § 47 refers to the new 
seats of the Pechenegs when, following the events of A.D. 8S9-93, they 
came to occupy the Magyars’ lands near the Azov sea. This chapter 
belongs to the Balkhi>-Ist. tradition (cf. notes to §20 where 1st., 10, is 
quoted) and corresponds to the historical facts. On the contrary, geo- 
graphically we are in the region where our author artificially strings 
together information derived from different sources. 

1 st. says only that the Pechenegs settled between the Khazar and Rum.’^ 
Our author places some “Khazar mountains” east of the Khazarian Pech- 
enegs.2 The latter are imaginary unless they refer to the watershed 
between the Volga and the Don, but at all events we are given to under- 
stand (cf. § 50) that in the east they separated the Khazarian Pechenegs 
from the Khazars. In the south the Khazarian Pechenegs bordered on the 
Alan (cf. § 48) and in Mas'udi’s account of the W.Lnd.ri federation (which 
comprised the Pechenegs) it is said that these Turkish tribes lived on 
peaceful terms with the Khazar king and the Master of the Alan {sahib 
al-Ldn), v.i., notes to § 53. The detail on the Gurz sea lying to the west 
of the Khazarian Pechenegs is due to some wrong idea about the con- 
figuration of the north-eastern corner of the Black Sea. To the north (and 
partly to the west, cf. p . 440) the Mirvat are named as the neighbours of the 
Khazarian Pechenegs, but here we are certainly on a purely imaginary 
ground for between the Azov sea and the Danube our author tries to drive 
in, as a wedge, the Mirvat whose name he found in his special source [or 
passage] unknown to I.Kh., I. Rusta, or 1 st. The latter author, v.s. p. 314, 
1 . 1, is right when he suggests that the Pechenegs extended westwards down 
to the Rum, f.a., practically speaking, to the Danubian region, for such was 
the case in the beginning of the tenth century when the Magyars had 
already left Atelkuzu behind. "With this agrees Mas'udi’s embroiled 
account of the W.l.nd.n hordes operating against the Byzantine empire. 
But the above-mentioned particular source, common to the and 

Gardizi, refers to the situation circa a.d. 900 (cf. § 42, 18.) when for a short 
period the Magyars screened the Pechenegs from Bulgaria (associated 
with the “Rum” in point of religion). The situation in the steppes in this 
period is extremely dark and, following Mas'udi’s account, we may imagine 
that some “swarming” of the tribes was taking place. In any case the 
victorious Pechenegs, after the Magyars had surrendered to them their Le- 
bedia home, most probably remained in touch with the Magyars, for after a 


stretching between the Dniepr and the Sereth. Consequently, at the 


* Cf. also Const. Porphyr. quoted in 
the notes to § 20. 

® Cf. § S. 18. where miydn-i ndhiyat-i 


Bachandk-i Khazarl biburr adh, to suit § 
47, ought to read : miydn-i Bachandk-i 
Khazarl \ya Khazarl bigudhar adh Q). 
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Atelkuzu period of Magyar migrations, which the special source [circa 
A.D, 900] had in view, our author ought to have mentioned the Magyars 
as the western neighbours of the Khazarian Pechenegs. He, however, not 
knowing what to do with the names V.n.nd.r and Mirvdt arranged the 
bearers of them from north to south, so that the Mirvat came to occupy 
the region somewhere about the Crimea (instead of Transylvania!). So, 
briefly speaking, the items on the north-western frontier of the Khazarian 
Pechenegs must be due exclusively to our author’s speculations. 

For the further destinies of the Pechenegs 'Aufi’s text published by 
Barthold, Turkestan, i, 99, and Marquart, Komanen, 40, is of great interest. 
‘ Aufi (thirteenth century) writes that the arrival of the Q.ri {Qun ? v.s. , notes 
to §§ 14, I. and 21) in the Sari land made the inhabitants of the latter move 
into the land of the Turkmans [ = Ghuz] with the result that the Ghuz 
[ = Turkman] went to the land of the Pechenegs near the coast of the 
Armenian(= Caspian?) sea. ^ Marquart, 54, places these events in 

the beginning of the eleventh century but finally, p. 202, leaves the whole 
question in suspense. Barthold (in his review of Marquart’s book) admits 
that 'Aufi has in view the migration of the tribes in the eleventh century 
when the Qipchaq (see notes to § 21) drove the Ghuz out of their steppes. 
For a short time the supremacy in the southern Russian steppes passed to the 
Ghuz. Russian chronicles under a.d. 968 register the first incursion of the 
Pechenegs into Russian lands. In their turn the Pechenegs must have been 
considerably weakened by a.d. 1036 when Yaroslav of Kiev defeated them. 


§ 48. The Alan. 

Vsevolod Miller, Osetinskiye et'udi, iii, Moscow, 1887, PP' 

J. Kulakovsky, Christianity of the Alans (in Russian), in Vizantiyskiy 
Vremennik, v, 1898, pp. 1-18 [according to the author the Alans were 
converted en masse only in the beginning of the tenth century, while 
Nicholas the Mystic was patriarch in Constantinople in 901-7 and 912-25] ; 
J. Kulakovsky, Alans according to Classical and Byzantine Authors 
(in Russian), Kiev 1899 [a very thorough study] ; Marquart, S'ifm/s'wge, 
pp. 165-71 ; Taubler, Zur Geschichte der Alanen, in Klio, ix, 1909, pp. 14- 
28 (notes on ancient history) ; Barthold, in EI-, Marquart, Komanen, 
pp. 107-9 (the Alans to the east of the Caspian Sea); Bleichsteiner, Das 
Volk d. Alanen, in Berichte d. Forschungs-lnstitutes f. Osten und Orient, 
Wien, ii, 1918, pp. 4-16; Marquart, Iherer und Hyrcanier, in Caucasica, 
fasc. 8, 1931, pp. 79-88 (critical remarks on Taubler). [J. Charpentier, Die 
ethnographische Stellung d. Tocharer, in ZDMG, 71, 1917, pp. 347-88, con- 
tains (pp, 357-66) a detailed study of the Osset connexions ; the author 
makes a point of showing the identity of the Wu-sun (Chinese name of a 
people in the neighbourhood of the Issikul), Motoj., Asiani (who towards 

* The term {sic) is very than the Black sea which we would 

strange and suits the Caspian better expect at this place! 
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A.D. 200 became the lords of the Tocharians, as results from Justin’s 
epitome of Trogus Pompeius) zn.d Alani [?]. As regards the Caucasus 
Charpentier, p. 363, considers the Ossets as an independent branch of 
the great Alan people.]' 

§§ 48 and 49 ought to come logically after § 36 (Shirvan). 

The Iranian Alans, later called As (cf. § 50, 4. Tulas) were the ancestors 
of the present-day Ossets (from Georgian Ovs-efi<As). All the bearings 
of the frontiers in this paragraph must be rectified by gQ° {e.g., instead of 
east read: north; instead of zaerf read: south). The item on the Alans 
bordering in the west south) on the Rum is explained by the fact that the 
Georgians (Gurz) are described under the Byzantine Empire (§42, 15.). 

{Additional note. In the Armenian Geography composed towards the 
eighth century (?) the westernmost Alans are called Ashtigor. The name, 
most probably, is an Armenian rendering of *As-Digor. Digor (further 
appearing in the same Geography as Dik* or) is the name of the present-day 
western Ossets, cf. yi&xoyazxt, Streifziige, 170. Ash as an original form is 
hardly possible there being no s in Osset (at least in the present-day dialects) 
and the appearance of this foreign sound must account for the surd t of 
Tigor (instead of * Digor). ^ The restoration *As can be supported by the 
fact that nowadays the Ossets call their western neighbours the Balqar 
Turks Asiag and their territory AsP having evidently transferred to them 
the name of their own tribe which formerly occupied the region near the 
Elburz.'*' Some temporary elevation of this particular branch may account 
for the generalization in Muslim literature of the Mongol epoch (thirteenth 
century) of the term As, instead of the older Alan. However, the Mongol 
dominion, under which many were carried away as far as China must have 
dealt a fatal blow to the western Ossets. Probably at that time (?) the region 
near the Elbrus (i.e. the valleys along the westernmost sources of the 
Terek and the easternmost sources of the Kuban), was occupied by the 
Turks now respectively called SaZgar and Qara-cAtty. 

According to I.R., 148, the noblest (ashraf) of the four Alan tribes, the one 
to which the king belonged, was called ^^iL>~:> *D.khs-As.^ The *Tuwal-As 
mentioned in our § 50, 4. may be another ramification of the As. As the 
Tuzoal-As SLxe coupled together with the Abkhaz their notoriety may be 
due to their holding some important pass (e.g. the Klukhor connecting the 
Qara-chay territory with Abkhazia). At present Twal-td is the name of the 
Ossets living on the southern slope of the Caucasian range but they may 
have been pushed south-eastwards by some wave of Turkish invasion.] 

All this is xather obscure. Const. Porph., De cmwowwV, ii, 48, 

» That the Osset s sounded to a speaks separately of the ^iovmoKparwp 
foreign ear like T is shown by such and the Apxovres ’A^las (m 

names on the Turkish (former Osset) whose land the£aff7rrfw,7riiAat = Darial 
te^rxitoxY ’^^htotUT<iOss, situated)v^ This may possibly 

“Saint Theodore”, Miller, Oset. Et'udf, to the As? _ 

g; ® Perhaps cf. i 2 o«- 

* Miller, O.C., iii, 6-7. dlani? 
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1. Kasak (as in Mas'udi, Tanbih, 184: 4^1501) but Muriij, ii, 45 : dUT,* 
corresponds to Byzantine Kaaaxia, old Russian Kacorti,^ i^e. the present- 
day Cherkes (Circassians) who are of Caucasian race and speak a non- 
Indoeuropean language. According to the Muruj\ ii, 45-6, the Kashak 
who did not live united under one king, were weaker than the Alans but 
could resist them in the fortresses situated along the coast. Our author 
must have misunderstood his source for he speaks of the Kasak under the 
Alan and consequently draws the latter’s northern (read : ^western) frontier 
along the Black sea coast. Marquart, Komanen, 18 1, explains the later name 
Cherkes ixom Persian *chahdr-kas “the four tribes of the Kas” (?), cf. also 
Streifmge, 10, 145, 161, 175, 479. The Cherkes call themselves by an 
entirely different name Adige. 

The Kashak are not mentioned in I.R., 1st., or Gardizi and here again, 
as in the account of Lyzdn (§ 36, 36.) we find in the H.-A. some common 
traits with Mas'udi. 

2. Khayldn ( ?) is otherwise unknown, unless it is a repetition of Khaydan 
mentioned under the Sarir (§ 49, 3 .), but Khaydan was separated from the 
Alan territory by the whole length of the Sarir. 

3. Dar-i Aldn, cf. § 5, 18 d., is the celebrated Bab al-Ldn, i.e. the Darial 
pass in Central Caucasus on the Military Georgian road connecting Vladi- 
kavkaz with Tiflis. The Ossets now live astride of the pass [cf. § 36, 33.]. 
Our author shows no direct knowledge of the description of the Alan castle 
{QaVat al-Ldn) in Mas'tldi, ii, 42. The item about the 1,000 guards of the 
fortress is found in Ibn Rusta, 148.^ The detail about the Christian religion 
of the king agrees with Ibn Rusta, 148, and Gardizi, where it is expressly 
stated that the king’s subjects are heathens. V.s., p. 444, 1. 26. 

According to Mas'udi, ii, 42, the capital of the Alans was called 
^Maghas^” meaning “piety” {diyand). It is not mentioned in any other 
Muslim source but may be coimected with the city A-m Mie-kHe-sz" 
(probably “M., city of the As”) which is several times mentioned in Chinese 
sources {Yuan-ski, &c.) in the accounts of Mangu’s expedition in Northern 
Caucasus in a.d. 1339, cf. Bretschneider, Mediaeval researches, i, 3i6“7.‘*' 
See also Pelliot, Jour. As., April 1920, pp. 168-9, further identifies 
the town of the Chinese sources with or mentioned in Rashid 
al-din, ed. Blochet, pp. 43, 47, after the expeditions to {Qnm} 
“Crimea”) and before that to Darband. However, in Juvayni, GMS, i, 
222, (var. jCju) mentioned together with BulghSr seems to refer 
to the Moksha (a Mordvan tribe, cf. § 52) and such may be the case of 
p, 2253.; p. 2244 is perhaps also a mis-spelling of the same name. 

* In the Tanbih, 184, both Kasak and Kashak, Cherkes) and Gut (i,e. Crimean 
Kashak are mentioned erroneously as [?] Goths). ^ F.r. p. 68, note i. 

separate peoples. It is more difficult to connect the 

® Instead of Qari and K'ut in the Chihese name with the eastern neigh- 
Armenian Geography, Marquart, Kama- hours of the Ossets the Chechen called 
nen, x8i, suggests to read KkrY{Le. in Russian sources Mi'cMwr, &c. 
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§ 49. The Sarir. 

Sarir is no original name of the country, being only an abridgement of 
the title sahib al-sarlr “Master of the Throne” which the Arabs gave to the 
local king (on his golden throne sarir, in our text takht, see I.R., 147, 
Mas'udi, Muruj, ii, 41, 1 st., 223). I.R. and GardizI, loi, call the king 
respectively j\j\ and This detail suggested to Marquart and Barthold 
{Daghestan in El) the identification of the Sarir with the Avar people in 
Daghestan (on the middle one of the Qoy-su rivers of which the united 
waters, under the name of Sulaq, flow into the Caspian south of the 
Terek).^ Baladhuri, p. 196 in fine, discussing the titles given by Anushirvan 
to the princes of Daghestan says: “the khaqan of the mountain {khdqdn 
al-jahal\) who is the Master of the Throne is called aUiJhj'yj (variants: 
aUj 7b)”' Thomas Artsruni (tenth century) mentions the people 

Aurhaz-k' ai jointly with the Tsanar-k' {Sonar, § 36, 33.), 

cf. Marquart, o.c., 496. In the Zafar-ndma (written in a.d. 1424), i, 772, 
777j 779> Daghestan Avars are called Auhar, and this form is very much 
like the first element of the king’s name in Baladhuri,^ Mas'udi, ii, 41, 
relates a story of the descendance of the Master of the Throne from 
Bahram Gtir, and abusively confers on him an additional title of Fildn- 
shah {v.i., § 50, 3c.). The connexion with the Master of the Throne seems 
to have been much appreciated for not only Mas'udi speaks of the matri- 
monial ties between the Alan and the Sarir princely families but we know 
that Ishaq b. Isma'il, ruler of Tiflis circa a.d. 830-53, was married to a 
daughter of this king, see Tabari, iii, 1416, and Thomas Artsruni, transL 
Brosset, pp. 143, 168. The important historical role of the Avar principality 
is shown by the fact that the Avar language is still a sort oi lingua franca in 
Daghestan. This language, belonging to the local eastern Caucasian group 
has, however, nothing to do with the original language of the Avar invaders 
who first organized the principality of the Sarir. See Map xi. 

[The Avars were the great conquerors of the fifth century who about 
A.D. 461-5 drove the Sabirs westwards. They are the people which the 
Chinese call oxjuan-juan and which, according to P. Pelliot, was of 

Mongol race.^ In a.d. 551 they were vanquished by the Turks (T’u-chiieh) 


^ The Avars are now an entirely 
Daghestanian people, but their name 
may reflect that, of some former dynasty 
issued from the pre- Islamic ’'APapoi, 
'A^dpeLs, see I.Kh., 92 and 119 : al-Abar, 
cf. Marquart, Komanen, 74-5. 

^ In Armenian Aurhazk', k’ is the 
suffix of plural and the group rh, with 
usual metathesis, must stand for hr. In 
*Auhraz I consider as an Iranian 
sufiix of origin similar to that ol Our~z, 
Lak-z, Ldy-z (§ 36, 36.), Consequently 
the Armenian form *Auhra-z (easily < 
Auhar-z) is identical with later Persian 


Auhar ( >Avdr) and in its light we may 
restore Baladhuri’s title, which consists 
of a name+suffix s’+suffix an. As 
regards the form fijij we may suppose 
that it is a result of several tentatives to 
transcribe the difficult name containing 
the elements Ijj usually confused in 
writing. One of the j may be super- 
fluous and with (or still better 
we approach the Armenian form. The 
tentative restoration would be ^ Auhar- 
z-dn-shdh. 

3 Cf. T.-Pao, xxxii/4, 1936, p. 235. 
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and according to Theophylactos Simocatta fled partly to China [Tavydar = 
Tahghach = the Wei dynasty) and partly to the MovKpl. On the contrary, 
the Avars who first came into touch with the Byzantines towards a.d. 557 
only assumed the name of their famous predecessors whereas in reality 
they belonged to the ’Oyihp (Uyghur) tribes Ovdp, Xovvvi, &c. Cf. Mar- 
quart, Die Chronologie d, altturk, Imchriften, 94, Erdnsahr^ S2-5, 84, &c., 
Streifaiige, passim, and Chavannes, Documents, 229-33. One should think 
then that the Avars who gave a dynasty to northern Daghestan belonged 
to the later “Pseudo-Avars”, though the question needs still a special 
investigation. As regards the Mukri who were joined by a part of the true 
Avars they are usually identified with the Tunguz people Mu-chi {Wu-chi) 
or Mo-ho which lived north of Gorea, cf. Herrmann, Historical Atlas of 
China, Cambridge, U.S.A., 1935, Map 30), but Marquart, p. 54, 

tilt, was inclined to take them for the Merkit (see, however , his later Komanen, 
88). In favour of this opinion one could quote a fact which seems to have 
escaped the notice of the scholars. According to Rashid al-din, ed. Bere- 
zine, vii, 90 (transl. v, 70) one of the four divisions of the or 
was called jbf {*Auharl), which name is, indeed, reminiscent of the title 
borne by the Sarir king. This item does not, of course, constitute a proof 
for the “true- Avar” origin of the rulers of Sarir, who, following Theophyl. 
Simocatta’s theory, could have usurped a name which did not strictly 
belong to them, but the resemblance of the names in both cases is a testi- 
mony for its original form. It must be finally remembered that the evidence 
for the distinction of the true Avars and Pseudo-Avars, depending chiefly 
on one Byzantine source, is rather frail and a complete disappearance after 
A.D. 552 of a warrior race would be unexpected.] 

On the mountain of the Sarir see § 5, 18, On the wrong idea of the 
sources of the Kur see § 6, 56. Our author makes the Sarir border on the 
ROm, the latter term evidently referring only to the Georgians (§ 42, 15.). 

No parallels could be found for the story about the giant flies {pasha). 
Mas'ildi, ii, 42, gives the name *Maghas^'>^ to the Alan capital {v.s.). 
Could not some popular etymology Persian magas “fly” have 

served as a starting-point for a story reflecting some discontent with the 
neighbours? [?] 

1. On the king’s castle see also § 5, 18 c. Mas'tidi, ii, 42, calls the seat 

of government {ddr al-mulk) of the Sarir d’Ohsson quotes 

the variant This place may correspond to the present centre of the 
Avar territory, Khunzakh See Map xi. 

2. (perhaps repeated under §48, 2.) corresponds to in 
I.R., 147, and Gardizi, 109, and oW in Mas'tidi, ii, 7, 39. Already 
d’Ohsson in his very good hook Des peuples du Caucase, Paris 1828, p. 19, 
wrote: “il me parait hors de doute qu’il faut lire puisque le pays 
ici designe est encore habite par les Kaitacs (jJ dans Abul-Fida^ et 

* Abul-Fida, p. 71, says that Jahal from the coast of the Caspian sea near 
dl~Qytq (perhaps for stretches the town of Bab al-ahwah in a southern 
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Katib-Chelebi). ^ Marqiiart in the additions to his StreifzUge, 492, came 
practically to the same conclusion. The Qaytaq (speaking [now] a Daghes- 
tanian language) live on the rivers Gumri {*Humn ?) and Darbakh, along 
the coast immediately north of Darband.^ I.R., iqy— 8, quoting from some 
earlier source calls the .king of Khysdn Adharnarse and says that he is 
equally respectful to the three religions of his subjects (Muslims, Jews, and 
Christians). He places Khysdn at izmansils “to the right”^ of the Master of 
the Throne’s castle which distance is certainly exaggerated, unless it is based 
on a confusion with a different Khyzdn. According to Mas'udi the Jyddn 
was formerly a part of the Khazarian principalities {ddkhila fi jumlat muluk 
al-Khazar) ; in his times the king, a Muslim said to be of the Qahtan tribe, 
bore the hereditary name of 

A certain difficulty results from some of Baladhuri’s data on : p. 204, 
in the enumeration of Salman’s federates he mentions “Shakki, Khyzdn, 
Shirvan”, &c., as if they were neighbours; p. 206, he says that Jarrah after 
having attacked thepeople of (uLj*^ *Humrm} cf. Baladhuri, 208) settled 

them in the ^‘rustdq {sic) of Khyzan” which suggests a place in the rear [?]. 
Finally I.Kh., 124, in his identification of the places mentioned in the 
Qor’anic legend of Moses, mentions “the village of Khyzan”-'’ along with 
Bajarvan (south of the Araxes) and Shirvan. Between Baku and Qubba 
there exists on the Ata-chay a village and a district of Khizi which may be 
taken into consideration in connexion with the above hints. Its distance 
from the capital of the Sarir would roughly suit I.R.’s “12 manzils^^ {v.s.). 

Mas 'hdi entirely separates Jan from the Sarir but I.R. and Gardizi 
speak of Khyzdn in the middle of the chapter on the Sarir. This arrange- 
ment which evidently existed in the common source is responsible for the 
place which our author assigns to Kh.nddn in the present chapter. The 
Saririan “generals” living in the town may be only an echo of the original 
report on the king Adharnarse- 

3. A parallel of is found only in I.R., 148, who places at a 
distance of 10 farsakhs from the town of Khyzdn and describes the cult of 
the tree practised by its inhabitants, cf. Marquart, Streifziige, 1$. The 


direction . Then quoting from aV-Azlzi 
(cf. note to § 60, 4.) Abul-Fida adds that 
this mountain is called Jabal al-alsun 
because some 300 languages are said to 
be spoken on it. Then he proceeds “and 
on its northern side are *Qaytaq 

who are a (special) race {jins) ; and on its 
southern side the Lazgi who are also a 
(special) race”. 

^ pp. 401-2. 

* Marquart, o.c., p. 492, identifies 
Jyddn viidi Majdlis (on the left bank of 
the Buam). However, the usual resi- 
dence of tht Utsmi of the Qaytaq was 
at Bashli, ot Barshli on the Humri river, 
cf. Klaproth, Tableau du Caucase, 1827, 


p. 139. D’Ohsson, O.C., p. iQ, proposed 
the identification of this place to 
where according to Baladhuri, p. 195, 
Anushirvan met the khaqan of the 
Khazars. Consequently may be 

Bashli — [= Armenian Varac^an). 

^ Itcanmeanonly to the “south-east” 
for, p. 148, the Alan territory begins at 3 
days’ distance “to the left” of the Sarir. 

The title may be Turkish, cf. the 
title Se-li~fa many times mentioned in 
Chinese sources, see Chavannes, Doca- 
ments, Index. 

Marquart, o.c., 492, was inclined 
to distinguish it from Mas'udi’s Jyddn. 
Gg 
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only name I can think of is that of the river Rubas which waters the Tabar- 
saran district to the south-west of Darband. Following the coast north to 
south the districts come as follows: Qaytaq, Darband, Tabarsaran, but 
west of Darband the sources of the Darbakh (in Qaytaq) and the Rubas 
(in Tabarsaran) lie very close to one another. Therefore the mention of 
Rubas would not be unexpected after Qaytaq {^Khaytdq). could 

easily be restored as Rubkhas'y> Rubas 

The mention of *Masqut lying farther south in the same direction 
(§ 50j 3') may be explained by our author’s reading olf his map the whole 
series of names situated in one line. I.R., whose text is our sure parallel, 
after the intermezzo on Khyzdn and Rnhs^ finishes the chapter by men- 
tioning a second castle belonging to the Master of the Throne: “it is called 
dLjcj vJ'ill and has a strong position; in it is the treasury (bayt al-mdl) of 
the Idng and it was given to him by Anushirvan”. This fortress is un- 
doubtedly mentioned in Mas'udi, ii, 39, in the neighbourhood of 
Zirigaran and the Sarir, i.e. the present-day Qumiq situated on the southern 
branch of the Qoy-su in the proximity of the Avar territory.^ 


§ 50. The Rhazar. 

Marquart, Streifzilge, Index; Barthold, Khazar in Rl\ H. v. Kutschera, 
Die Chasaren, Wien 1910 (unimportant); J. N. Simchowitsch, Studien z. d. 
Berichten arah. Historiker iiher d. Chazaren, Berliner Dissertation 1920, still 
unpublished ; the author’s resume in Jahrhuch d. Dissert, der Philol. 
Fakultdt . . . zu Berlin, 1919-20, pp. 248-52, is reviewed by M. Pallo in 
Ungar. Jahrbucher, ii, 1922, pp. 157-60 (with a list of Flungarian literature 
on the subject): Simchowitsch studies the earlier history of the Khazars 
down to Hartin al- Rashid’s times; M. Kmosko, Die Quellen I stahrVs in 
seinem Berichte iiher die Chasaren, Kordsi Csoma-Archivum, 1/2, 1921, 
pp. 141-8;; M. Kmoskd, Araber und Chasaren, ibid., 1/4, 1924, pp. 280-92 
and 1/5, 1925, pp. 356-68. The Jewish sources on the Khazars have been 
recently republished by P. K. Kokovtsov, Yevreysko-khazarskaya perepiska 
V X veke, Leningrad 1932 (exhaustive bibliography and very detailed 
commentary). Some Byzantine sources are quoted in Dietrich, o.c., 
Index; see also Constantine Porphyr., De admin, imperio, chap. 10, 12, 42 
(scarce details). 

The principal Muslim source on the Khazars is Ibn Fadlan (in Yaqut, ii, 
436-40), many of whose data are found also in 1st., 220-5, though each of 
the two sources has a good many independent details. Since Frahn it has 
been admitted that Ibn Fadlan (who travelled in 309-10/921-2) was the 

^ The Tdirikh Bab al-Abwab quoted by the I^ak who are also called Qazi- 
by A. Z. Validi, Azerbaycan, p. 39, Quniuq (to be distinguished from the 
spells the name but the name may Turkish Qumtq living further north- 
have had an older iform. east towards the Caspian sea). Cf. Dirr, 

* The territory of Qumiq is occupied in Peterm. MitteiL, 54, 1908, pp. 204-iz. 
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source of Istakhri, but lately Kjnosko has advanced a new theory of their 
common dependence on some previous report drawn up towards a.d. 800. 

Another source is that utilized by I.R., 119-20, BakrI, GardizI, and 'Aufi. 

Our author s very condensed report reflects both groups of sources and 
shows a knowledge of I.Kh. For the items of the Atil town, the seven 
judges (governors?) communicating with the king, and the maritime 
customs 1st,, 220-5, is undoubtedly responsible, but our author cuts 
down even such characteristic features as the existence of a dual political 
system under which the supreme chief only appointed the head of the 
executive power who was the real ruler. The system is mentioned in all 
the sources : 


Const. Porphyr. cap. 42, 
(cf. Marquart, ox., 27) 
Ibn Rusta 

Mas'udi, Muruj, ii, 12 
Istakhri 
Ibn Hauqal 
GardizI 


o xo^ydvos 

Khasar Khdqan 
Khdqdn 
Malik Khazar'^ 
Khdqdn Khazar 
Khazar Khdqdn 


o Trey 


Aysha 

Malik 

Khdqdn Khazar, ^ or Bek 
Malik Khazar 
Ahshdd 


In the H.- 'A the two persons are run into one and the king (pddshdh) 
is called TarkhSn Khaqan, from the children of Ansa {cf. Aysha, Ahshdd). 
The latter name was borrowed from the source common also to I.R. and 
GardizI, whereas the addition to the title khdqdn of a further title tarkhdn 
finds an explanation in the story of the interpreter Sallam’s journey to the 
wall of Gog and MagOg, I.Kh., 163, where Tarkhdn malik al-Khazar is 
mentioned, though at another place I.Kh., 41, says that tarkhdn was the 
title of lesser Turkish kings. [A Khwarazmian mercenary Ras-Tarkhan 
commanded the Khazar forces which invaded Transcaucasia in 147/764. 
Marquart, Ungar. JahrbUcher, igz4, p. 271, explains by this person’s name 
that of the later town Astrakhan. Cf. Tabari, iii, 328, *As-tarkhdn} 

Our author equally omits the important statement regarding the outward 
appearance of the Khazars: being of two distinct types (one very dark, the 
other fair-skinned and handsome) they did not resemble the Turks. Their 
language was also different from Turkish, but resembled that of the (Volga) 
Bulghars, 1 st., 225. According to this description the Khazar language 
of which no texts have come down to us, belonged to the aberrant branch 
of Turkish languages of which the only living representative is now the 
Chuvash language. 

Prima fade our enumeration of the Khazar towns presents great diffi- 
culties. In fact these towns were oiAy four, of which two were divided by 
the Volga near its estuary, and the other two lay in the Caucasian region 
(Balanjar and Samandar), Our compiler mentions the fwo Volga towns 
under different names and thus his total rises to seven, to say nothing 
of the additional names wrongly quoted under Khazar. 


* The places of the rulers are wrong- 
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The complication with the Volga towns will be best presented in the 
following table: 

1st. Western Atil 

I.Kh. 

IR. 

Bakri 

ff.-'A [Western] Atil, ba.^ and 

The three traditions, namely: ^4 (Ist.<L Fadlan), B (I.Kh.), C (LR. 
and Gardizi), are all side by side incorporated in The order of 

enumeration fully confirms this conclusion. 

I. and 2. are evidently borrowed from 1 st., 320-3, who in the Khazar 
land knows only these two towns of which y\ (read J;T was a 

double town for it was divided by the Atil river (§ 6, 43.) into a western and 
an eastern part, the former being the residence of the king and his army, 
and the latter the commercial centre. The two towns lay probably near 
the estuary of the Volga. On their different names see the table above. 

Mas'tidi, Muruj, ii, 7, reckons from Darband to Samandar 8 days and 
thence to Atil (so instead of Amul) 7 days. According to 1 st., 219, 227, the 
respective distances are 4 and 7 days, the distance between Samandar and 
the Sarir boundary being only 2 farsakhs. These data indicate for Saman- 
dar a place somewhere between Edzlar (on the Terek) and Petrovsk (now 
Makhach-qal'a) on the Caspian sea. It is usually (Dorn, Marquart) 
accepted that Samandar’^ corresponds to Tarqu/Tarkhu, situated at a few 
Kms. to the south-west of Petrovsk and in favour of this opinion could be 
quoted the short distance between Samandar and the Sarir, and our author’s 
indication that Samandar lay near the sea-coast. 1 st., 222, mentions ex- 
tensive gardens and vineyards between Samandar, Darband, and the Sarir, 
which detail is also not contradicted by the situation of Tarqu. Finally, in 
the letter of the Khazar king (though in the more extensive and still suspect 
version B, cf. Kokovtsov, p. roo) Samandar is placed “at the end of 
T.dlii” which may easily stand for ID in Tarkhul 

3. In this paragraph the names borrowed from different authorities are 
jumbled together into a long list. We shall treat them in three groups. 

3<2. The first three names come exactly as I.Kh., 1 24 j 2, enumerates 
them: wa mudun al-Khassar: ^Khamltkh wa Balanjar wal~Baydd. Gf these 
Balanjar lay certainly in the Caucasian region. During his campaign of 
,119/737 Marwan penetrated into Khazaria, as it seems, through the Alan 
gate, z.e. the Darial pass in the Central Caucasus, and then (I. Athir, v, 160) 
marched eastwards to Balanjar, Samandar, and al-Bayda. Consequently 
Balanjar is to be sought between the Darial and Samandar. The only other 
geographical detail referring to it is the existence of a river called nahr 
Baladhuri, 204, Ya'qhbi, Historiae, 194 (in the account of 

^ The reading of the name may be &c. 


Eastern Atil 

[Eastern] Atil and 
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Salman s campaign). The Khazar king’s letter mentions a river V.r.shan 
situated at 20 farsakhs from the capital, Kokovtsov, pp. 86 and 102.* 
Marquart, ox., 16-19, compares this name with Balanjar^ and tentatively 
identifies the Balanjar river with the Qoy-su “the Sheep river” (Abul- 
Fida, 204: nahr al-aghndm flowing through the Sarir). It is true that 
according to the Khazar letter the river ought to be placed much more to 
the north (Kokovtsov : Kuma river}) but then it would be difficult to under- 
stand how Marwan could march to Samandar via Balanjar. So besides the 
Qoy-su (Sulaq), only some of the right affluents of the Terek, or the Khasav- 
yurt river could eventually be taken into consideration with regard to the 
still doubtful situation of Balanjar. As Samandar lay by the sea, al-Bayda, 
whither Marwan^ marched from Samandar, could lie either to the 
south, or, more probably, to the north of Tarqu. As I. Athir, v, 160, 
definitely says that al-Bayda was the Khaqan’s residence it must be identical 
with one of the two Volga towns, and more particularly with that which 
I.R., 139, calls The first element of the name * Sdrigh-sh.n is 

evidently Turkish sarigh “yellow”, a colour of which the Arabic al-Bayda 
“white” might be an approximate rendering, perhaps even more suitable 
for the original Khazar meaning.'^ Marquart, o.c., i, arbitrarily restores the 
second element as shar<.shahr, but I am strongly inclined to think that 
the name '* Sartgh-shin is the original form of the still enigmatic Saqsin, 

as the geographers of Mongol times call a town situated by a mighty 
river and usually quoted along with the Volga Bulghar, cf. Barthold, 
Sakstn in EL^ To sum up; Baydd may be only an Arabic name for the 
first of the two Atil towns already mentioned under i. As according to 
1 st. the Khaqan lived in the toestern town, al-Bayda taken by Marwan, 
must be the latter. There is no record of the Arabs having crossed the 
Volga and in principle it would have been a most difficult feat. 

36. The following two names are borrowed from the source common 

* It is curious that in the account of '*■ The Khazar fortress on the lower 
Maslama’s campaign Ya'qubi, Historiae, Don SapKeX — Russian BilaveiSa “White 
ii, 381, says that he was met by the tent” is called in the Khazar king’s 
khaqan of the Khaprs in jlfjj which letter (version B) Sharkil, cf. Chuvash 
here is an entirely different place from shura white and kil house , as 
Varthdn in Adharbayjan and evidently suggested by Poppe in Kokovtsov, o.c., 
refers to northern Daghestan. [It is 105. [In Chuvash m< old «.] _ 

very probable, however, that the name The geographical identity of Saqsin 

refers here to BarshUya, v.s., p. 449, with the Itil town was recognized by 
note I, in Armenian Varac'an, see Westberg, o.c., 1908 (March), p, 40; 
Moses Kalankatvats'i, book ii, ch. xxix, ^ think that ^even phonetically Saqsin<i 
Russian transl. by Patkanov, SPb., 1861, Sarigh-shin (or -sinl). [As a parallel cf. 

xgs,'] the name of Queen s town 

M^quart, ibid., 166, identifies (now Stalingrad), important centre 
Bcdanjar vfith. War a£' an or Varaj an by situated on the Volga above Astrakhan, 
which name the Armenians call the wliich is said to be a popular Rmsian 
capital of the Caucasian “Huns”, but etymology for the original *Sanchm (d) 
he withdraws this suggestion, ibid., 493. mean yellow^island (■)’ 

^ He was coming from the west- Sart-stn would mean yellow tomb .] 
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also to I.R., Bakri, and GardizI (see the table above). The unusual form 
of the first name may have been influenced by the two towns Shdvghar 
in Transoxiana, cf. Barthold, Turkestan, 174. The second name, as spelt 
by our author, would be *Khutlugh “happy” but to judge by I.R.’s variants 
it looks like a compound with the Turkish word -haligh “town”. Very 
probably another form of the same name is I.Kh.’s (so instead of 

chosen by de Goeje) Khamlikh, possibly with a contraction from 
<^Khammalikh<.Kharn-halikh<.Kham-haligh. The first element still offers 
a difficulty, Marquart, Komanen, 71, rightly criticized M. Hartmann’s 
restoration *Khan-baligh, but his own reading *Qapigh~baligh is still more 
improbable. That this town stood on the eastern bank of the Volga may 
be indirectly concluded from the fact that LKh., 124, quotes it as the 
terminus of the road from Juijan, i.e. along the eastern coast of the 
Caspian. 

3e. The last three names are found in LKh., 124, who following on the 
enumeration of the three Kliazartowns says : “and outside al-Bab (Darband) 
are a. the Malik of Suwar, b. the Malik of al-Lakz, c. the Malik of al-Lan, 
d. the Malik of Filan, e. the Malik of al-M.sq,t, /. the Master of the Sarir, 
and g. the town of Samandar”. In this list a. corresponds to our Swr‘, 
b. to our Lkn, c. to our M.s.t ; g. was already mentioned under 2., and c. and 
/. are treated in separate chapters (§§ 48 and 49). Only d. Filan has been 
left out of consideration.’^ 

Neither of the three names *Laks, Swr, and M.sq.t could be quoted in 
the tenth century under the heading Khazar. Even Darband-i Khazardn 
(§ 36, 40.) is a purely conventional historical term pointing to the fact that 
Darband (which from circa a.d. 800 remained in the hands of the Muslims) 
was a “frontier post” {thaghr) directed against the Khazars and their 
successors. In our author’s times Darband and consequently the lands 
lying to the south of it belonged to the Shirvan-shah, v.s., notes to § 36, 36. 
and 1 st., 219. A remote reason for the inclusion of *Lalcz, *Suwar, and 


^ Perhaps because our author, like 
Mas'udi, Muruj, ii, 42, took Filan-shdh 
for the hereditary title of the Sarir 
kings. This, however, is inexact, for 
Baladhuri, 196, names separately 
al- Sarir and malik-Fildn. Nothing 
practically is known of this prince and 
his people. In Yaqut’s very valuable 
passage on the peoples of Daghestan, i, 
438 (cf. BGA, i, 184) immediately after 
Tabarsaran (on the Rubas river) is 
mentioned umma ilS. janbihim tu'raf 
bi-Fildn which suggests that the Filan 
lived quite close to the Taharsaran. 
After the Filan come the Lakz, al-Liran, 
and Sharvan (sic). Baladhuri, 194, 
speaks of Ju*. “the wall of the 
which the Sasanian Qubadh built 


between Shirvan and Bab al-Lan 
(Darial), cf. I.Kh., 123, bdb L.bdn-shdh. 
This L.b.n probably corresponds to 
Lip'in-k' of the Armenian authors and 
Lupenii of Pliny, n. h., vi, 29, and it is 
not impossible to connect Lip'in, &c. 
with Fil- by admitting a metathesis 
*LiflFil. It is true that Baladhuri, 196, 
specially mentions Malik Ftldn but the 
different sources may account for the 
difference L.b.nlFtldn. [In the eastern 
part of Shakki near the sources of the 
Turiyan-chay several places are found 
with such names as Filifii, perhaps < Ftl 4 
Filan (cf. the royal title of Gil~i Gildn), 
This is only a hint to the future in- 
vestigators on the spot.] 
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*Masqut in the Khazar chapter may be the fact that Marwan is said to 
have brought from his famous expedition (of 1 19/737) a number of 
Khazars whom he settled between the Samur river and Shabaran in 
the lower parts of the Lakz lands {ji sahl ard al-Lakz), see Baladhuri, 
2,0']. On the middle course of the Samur there is still a village Khazri<C 
*Khazari. 

jC) stands undoubtedly for jO Lakz. As mentioned above (§36, 36.) 
the Lakz, or a part of them, seem to be identical with the *Khursdn 
(Baladhuri, 196; aliLj;.. jOh dLly). According to Mas'udi, Muriij, ii, 
6, the Shirvan-shah Muhammad b. Yazid annexed the possessions of 
uh\jj 4U (read; jL/-) and this agrees with the threefold 
title of the Shirvan-shah in our source (®.^.). Mas'udi, ii, 5, even adds that 
the Lakz kingdom {mamlaka) was the bulwark (mu^azowal) of the Shirvan 
kingdom. Baladhuri, 209, mentions a fortress of the Shirvan-shah named 
The original extent of the Lakz territory is uncertain but they appear 
as the immediate neighbours of the Layzan (n.r.). According to Abul- 
Fida, trans. ii/2, p. 299, the Samur river flowed across the Lakz territory 
and Baladhuri’s passage, 207, indicates that in the region between the 
Samur and Belbela rivers the Lakz originally occupied even the plains. 
The name Lak-z as shown by Marquart, ZDMG, 49, p. 666, is formed with 
the Iranian suffix of origin -z and the stem of the name is *Lak. This is 
now the appellation of the Daghestanian Qazi-Qumuqs (Arab. 
living on the eastern branch of the Qoy-su. The linguistic evidence shows 
that the Lak once occupied a much larger area (Prince N. S. Trubetskoy’s 
lecture at the School of Oriental Studies, 21.iii.1934), but the connexion 
of the Lakz with the present-day Lak is still uncertain. By metathesis 
Lakz became Lazg, which form was further used by Persians with the 
addition of the usual suffix of origin Lazg-i (in Russian Lezg~in, with the 
Russian “singulative” suffix -in). This later Perso-Turkish term came to 
denote indiscriminately all the Daghestanian mountaineers, but more 
especially those of the southern part of Daghestan, cf. Barthold, Daghestan 
in El. See Map xi. 

On j j*- vocalized Suwar in I.Kh., 124, nothing is known and de Goeje’s 
annotation: “jjv- vulgo j'j-” (cf. §51) remains on his responsibility. As a 
guess one might connect the name Star {*Sawir}) with that of the people 
Sabir who were defeated by the Avars in a.d. 461; a part of them was 
settled by the Romans south of the Kur. Mas'udi, TanUh, 83, pretends 
that the “Turkish” name of the Khazar was [Ts., p. 401 .] 

JaL-Jl (cf. also § 49, 3.) vocalized in I.Kh. aUMasqat most probably must 
be read ^ Masqat.^ Marquart, Kulturanalekten in Ungar. Jahrbiicher, ix/i, 
1929, p. 78, quotes as its parallels Armenian MazUufk\ Maskut\ &c., and 
ingeniously takes the present-day Mushkur for a later avatar of the old 

'' The Swdr and Swwr whom the to be connected with Daghestan. 

Khazar king mentions in the list of his * Cf. a mountain south of Ganja 
neighbours, Kokovtsov, 98, do not seem called Maskhut on Russian maps. 
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name (the passage is characteristic for the Iranian Tati dialects, 

note to § 36, 36.). The Mushlcur district is situated south of the Samur 
river, between the southern branch of the latter, Yalama, and the. river 
Belbela, see Butkov, Nov. istor. Kavkasa, i, 94, cf. Abul-Fida, transl. ii/3, 
p. 229. In Baladhurl’s time (p. 196) Masqut had already ceased to exist as 
a kingdom. 

4. These names [omitted in Gardizi] occur in the following writers 
(cf. Marquart, Streifsiige, 173, and v.s., p. 445): 


I.R., 139. 

Tiilds 

Lugh.r 

Bakrl 



'Aufi 

Tulas 

Kugh.r 

Shukrullah 

Tulas 

K.rgh.ra 


The earliest and clearest text on these peoples is found in I.R., 139, 
who says that “on one side" the Khazar lands adjoin “a huge mountain 
at the farthest end of which {ft aqsdhu) live the Tulas and Ltigh.rand which 
stretches to the land of Tiflis”. To Marquart, Streifauge, 31, 164-76, 
is due the ingenious explanation of the two names. He interprets Tulas as 
^ Till- As in which J’y represents the well-known alternative name of the 
Alans: old Russian Yas', Georgian and, with the suffix denoting the 
country modern Russian O set-in. In Muslim literature As 

replaces Alan (§48) in Mongol times, cf. Juwayni, GMS, i, 214, 222: 
j_^T; Ibn BattGta, ii, 448: ^ 1 . Bakri’s could then be easily improved 
into and, as a compound, Tg1-As would be paralleled by the name of 
the principal clan of the Alan as given by I.R., 148 : D.hs-As.^ 

The second name yf, cf. Bakri’s is restored by Marquart as 
Aughaz, i.e. Abkhaz, Arabic _)Uj\, Greek Afaayol, [Contarini, ed. Hakluyt 
Society, p. 144: Avogasia]. This people occupies, on the Black Sea coast, 
the south-westernmost slopes of the Caucasian range, which quite well 
suits LR.’s mention of the “farthest end of the mountain” and Bakri’s, 
p. 45, clear indication that the people in question lived “below that moun- 
tain on the sea-coast”. In the tenth century all the western Georgians (of 
the Rion basin) were usually called Abkhaz after the dynasty which ruled 
them. Mas'Gdi, ii, 65, seems to distinguish between the ubjsr (Eastern 
Georgians) and the Abkhaz, whereas our author quotes Eastern Georgian 
lands under Armenia but extends (§3, 6.) the name Gurz (Western 
Georgians) even to, the Black Sea. Therefore, following our text y.J <*y-j\ 
would refer only to the real Abkhaz.,^ 

* It is indeed possible that the name ^ Aufi and Shukrullah consider the 
of one of the clans was substituted to Tulas and Kugh.r (K.rgh.ra) as “two 
that of the Alan in general. Abul-Fida, ’ kinds of Turks” [cf. also Abul Fida, 
p. 203 , who wrote at the epoch when the quoted above in note i] . The term Turk 
terminology was changing, says that is here applied in a loose sense : not only 
the As are a Turkish (?) people living the Magyars but the Rhs as well were 
near the Alan, being of the same origin considered Turks by Muslim writers, 
as the latter ( !) and professing the same *^uuld even have been mistaken for 

religion. [Fi., p. 481, 3.] notes to 
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So far, so good, but Marquart in his Streifziige, 173, 495, overreached 
the goal by further identifying the Tiilas and *Aughaz respectively with the 
N.nd.r and M.rddt mentioned in Gardizi. This part of his theory is 
undoubtedly wrong and Marquart himself later hinted at the proper 
explanation of the term N.nd.r (see §§ 46 and 53).^ 

Summing up the situation, we should: 

(i.) distinguish between the two pairs of peoples (see notes to §§ 42 
and 53); 

(2.) locate the Tiilds and Lugh.r in the western Caucasus ; 

(3.) provisionally maintain the first part of Marquart’s hypothesis: 
Tiilds ~ some tribe of As, and Lugh.r ~ Abkhaz. 

Our additional remarks will be as follows: 

(4.) I.R., 139, only says that at the farthest end of the mountain near 
which lay the Khazar land, lived the Tiilds and Lugh.r, whereas our 
author makes of the latter “two districts of the Khazar”. It is true 
that in the seventh century the Khazars penetrated down to Tiflis 
through the central Caucasian pass but the western Caucasus was 
hardly ever under Khazar sway. Our author’s mistake may be somehow 
connected with the frequent confusion of Khazar with j Jurz 
“Georgians”. I.R.’s detail on the mountains “stretching to the land 
(bildd) of Tiflis’^ is perhaps a hint of some mention of the Jurz in the 
original source. 

(5.) The first element of Tul-As is confronted by Marquart, ibid., lyz, 
with the name of the Alan prince Dula, known from Magyar sources.^ 
It is much simpler, however, to identify it with the Osset Tual-td, i.e. the 
Tual, or Southern Ossets, in Georgian Dvali, who on the map annexed 
to Brosset’s edition of Prince Vakhusht’s Geography, St. Petersburg 1842, 
are shown (i) north of the Caucasian range on the upper course of the 
Ardon which is the left tributary of the Terek, and (2) in the upper valley 
of the Great Liakhvi which, south of the range, flows into the Kur. The 
Tuals living in the heart of the Caucasus would very well suit the require- 
ment of our case including the remark on the warlike character of the 
people. The name , would then be read ^Tuwal~As.^ See Additional 
Note to § 48. 

(6.) As regards Bakri’s report on the \jjl and -Gjcjl, here is a com- 

* However, it remains possible that a ^ There exists a Georgian family 
similar confusion of the two pairs of Tulasdze but I am unable to ascertain 
names had already occurred in Muslim their origins. Brosset, Histoire de la 
authors themselves and there may lie Gebrg/e, ii/z, p. 151, mentions a locality 
the explanation of some puzzling charac- T'ula which does not seem to be con- 
teristics of the Mirvat in our author and nected with the Ossets. In any case, 
Gardi'/i (n.s., § 46). the attested Georgian form of the name 

^ Even in Ungar. yakrb., ixji, 1929, Tual is Dval~i (from which the family 
p. S6, Marquart repeats: “ich bin ... name of Dvalishvili is derived). [The 
nach wie vor der Ansicht, dass jener imaginary name Jlji which Nizami in 
Name mit dem des Stammes h.is Iskandar-ndma gives to the Abkhaz 

zusammenhangt.” Idng may reproduce 
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parative table of the relevant passages in I.R.’s and Bakri’s chapters on 
the Khazars: 

I.R. BakrI 


Description of the road from the Peche- 
negs to the Khazars. 

“The Khazar country is a vast land one of 
whose sides adjoins a huge mountain” 
“and this is the mountain at the farthest 
end of which live the Tulas and Ltigh.r” 
“and this mountain stretches to the lands 
ofTiflIs” 


ditto 

ditto 

left out, v.i. 

“then [you go tasiru] to the 
lands of Tiflis, the latter 
(Tiflts) being the beginning 
of the frontier of Armenia” 


Instead of the sentence on the two peoples left out in the chapter on 
the Khazars, Bakri, in the chapter on the Majgharl, says: “a frontier 
of their country adjoins the Rum country whereas another frontier of theirs, 
on the steppe side, adjoins a mountain inhabited by the people called 
who possess horses, cattle, and fields ; under that mountain on the sea-coast 
lives the people called Aughuna ; they are Christians and are conterminous 
with the Islamic lands belonging to the country of Tiflis which is the beginning 
of the frontier of Armenia^ This mountain continues down to Bab al-abwab 
and joins the Khazar country.” 

Bakri’s information on the one hand contains some independent traits 
and on the other reflects his own arrangement of the principal source. 
The description in I.R, moves from east to west (the Pechenegs [in their 
Ural seats], the Khazars, the mountain stretching to Tiflis, the peoples at 
its farther end). Bakri proceeds in an opposite direction (the Majghari [in 
some of their seats on the Black Sea coast], the [Caucasian] mountains, 
the *As znd Atighiina, then Tiflis, Bab al-abwab, and the Khazar). The form 
of Bakri’s names is peculiar. If for is due to the 

general use of forms in -iya {Bajdndkiya, Majghariya), ^ \ presents more 
difficulty, Marquart, o.c., 167, restored it as As which is a later 
appellation of the Alan (§ 48), the latter name not appearing in the known 
fragments of Bakri. Although the forms *D.khs-As and Twl-As occur 
already in 1. Rusta as the names of special tribes, the pure form As as 
referring to the Alans in general appears only in Mongol times. Moreover 
Bakri’s description of the 1 lacks the characteristic features of the Alan. 
Even the combination of with the ^Aughaziya suggests that Bakri has 
in view the particular clan corresponding to Twlas.^ The disclosure of the 
identity of Bakri’s ^ 1 {f.e. whether it stands for Alan or Twlas) is important 

* The passage in italics is a repetition entitled, to suppose that Bakri has been 

of what had been said under the Khazar. inspired by some later source. Under 

^ As the separation from_the name Pecheneg he quotes the evidence of 
Twlas oi the basic element As is not at Muslim captives in Constantinople for 

'■all an obvious matter we are perhaps the events after a.d. 1009. 
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for in the former case Bakri possessed some more detailed knowledge of 
the early Magyar seats near the Caucasus than is found in the more com- 
plete text of the earlier 1. Rusta. In the second eventuality the vicinity of 
the Magyars to the ^ 1 must be merely a guess on Bakri’s part. 

This author’s information on the Magyars [who over a century before 
had settled beyond the Carpathians] is certainly traditional and derived 
from the same source as that utilized by I.R., Gardizi, and 'AufL This 
group of authors definitely says that the Magyar country reaches down to 
the Rum sea {bahr, daryd) instead of which Bakri mentions “Rum country” 
(hilad al-Rum), thus considerably modifying the situation. This procedure 
does not give us much confidence as to the eastern frontier of the Magyars 
with regard to which Bakri quotes a detail not found in I.R., H.-'A, 
Gardizi, or 'Aufi. We must remember that according to I.R., 143 h the 
Khazars “some time ago” entrenched themselves against the Magyars and 
other peoples {yuqdlu anna-l- Khazar ftmd taqaddamakdnat qad khandaqat 
'^ald nafsi-hd ittiqa’a ’l-Majghariya zoa ghayrihim min al~umam al-mutdkhima 
li-bilddihim). Assuming then that the Magyars were the neighbours of the 
Khazars, Bakri could logically infer that, more precisely, they bordered 
on the peoples who were said to live at the westernmost limit of the 
mountain mentioned on the confines of the Khazars. Such then may be 
an explanation of Bakri’s mysterious passage. 

This hypothesis may be objected to on the ground that according to our 
§ 47 the Khazarian Pechenegs neighboured in the south on the Alan and a 
similar view is suggested by Mas'udi’s embroiled passage on the W.l.nd,riya 
{v.i, § 53). Both indications are supported by the well-known passage 
in Const. Porph., ed. Bonn, p. 166, according to which the Pechenegs 
lived at 6 days’ distance from the Alans. As the Pechenegs ousted the 
Magyars from their Lebedia seats it could have been inferred that the 
latter as well had bordered on the Alans. However, the fact is that Muslim 
authors knew nothing of what we ourselves, thanks to Const. Porph., know 
about the events, cf. 1 st., 10, and our § 47. Therefore a retrospective con- 
clusion is highly improbable for a Muslim author. Only the arrival of the 
Pechenegs seems to have cleared up for Muslims the situation near the 
Azov sea but for Bakri the Pechenegs were still in the north and, living a 
century later than I. Rusta and depending on the same source as I.R., he 
could hardly have improved on the latter’s data. Therefore I am inclined 
to maintain the view that (a) Bakri’s i refers not to the Alans as a whole 
but to the little-known tribe of Twlds, and (b) that the idea that the Magyars 
and ^ Vwere neighbours is a result of Bakri’s personal surmise. As a 
matter of fact even at the time when the Magyars lived near the Caucasus 
the Twlas mountaineers must have been separated from them by the other 
Alan tribes living in the plains. [Cf. p. 458, 1 . 18?,] 

(7.) During his expedition to the north-eastern Caucasus Timur operated 
against the V/* see Zafar-ndma, i, ^ 66 , 788. Further Killd and 

Marquart, Strdfzuge, z8, connects Khazar fortress of Sarkel (on the Don) 
this report with the construction of the after a.d. 833. 
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Td'us appear as the names of two local chiefs,^ though they may represent 
hereditary titles. The fortress of Ta’tls which was particularly strong, lay 
at the third range of mountains counting from the north, probably near 
the sources of the Terek and the Kuban for, immediately after, Timur 
marched to Balqdn {Balqar ? at the sources of the Terek). Both the name 
which could be easily restored as and the geographical 

details make it possible to see in our passage an echo of the tenth-century 
terminology, [Hajji-Khallfa, p. 402, repeats the statement of the Z.-ndma^ 

§ SI. [The Bulkar.] 

Frahn, Drei Miinzen and Die dltesten arabischen Nachrichten uber die 
Wolga-Bulgharen, 1832 (still valuable); Chwolson, Izvestiya . . . Ibn Dasta 
[*JR.ustd\, 80--101; Barthold, Bu lgh dr in El (in great detail); R. Vasmer, 
Cber die Munzen der Wolga-Bulgaren^ in Wiener Numism. Zeitschrift^ 57 
(1924), pp. 63-84 (instead of ulyl read on some coins Vasmer restores 
the well-known title of the Bulghar kings jJ^U;); Marquart, Arktische 
Lander, 365-77. 

There are two gross misunderstandings in the present chapter. 

Its title “Burtas” is entirely wrong (cf. also § 20). Burtds is only another 
form of *Burdds (see § 52), whereas here the Volga Bulghars^ are described, 
i.e. the northern colony of the people from which the Danube Bulghars 
had separated. The language of the Volga Bulghars of which we possess 
only a few specimens in the late funeral inscriptions was probably related 
to the present-day Chuvash (a special and very aberrant member of the 
Turkish family). The Danube Bulghars had, at an early date, adopted a 
Slav language, but some expression in the original Bulghar language are 
found in the inscriptions, as well as in a Slavonic chronicle discovered by 
A. N. Popov in 1866. They are still the subject of much speculation, see 
J. J, Mikkola, Die Chronologie d. turkischen Donauhiilgaren, in Journ. de la 
Soc, Finno-Ougrienne, xxx (1918), fasc. 33, pp. 1-24 (with a survey of the 
former tentatives of decipherment). Perhaps the strongest argument for 
the Chuvash language being a remnant of the old Bulghar is the great 
number of loan-words in Hungarian which have a striking resemblance 
to the Chuvash (‘bull” is okor in Magyar and tvdkdr in Chuvash) as well 
as the enormous number of Chuvash cultural words in the languages of 
their Finnish neighbours of the Volga basin, see N. Poppe, Chumshi i 
yikh sosedi, Cheboksari, 1927. The present-day Chuvash are of course 
only a poor and small fraction of the old Bulghars who for the most 
part have been turkicized. This latter part of the old Bulghars 
probably can be traced in the so-called “Volga Tartars”, 

The outstanding authority on the Volga peoples is Ibn Fadlan, who in 
309-10/921-2 took part in the embassy sent by the caliph Muqtadir to the 

* Rashid al-din, ed- Blochet, p. 45, As Barthold has pointed out, the 

mentions an As chief executed by Bulghar and Burtas are also confused in 
Ogedey: (note the final Yaqut, i, 567. 
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Bulghar khaqan in view of the latter’s desire to be advised on religious 
matters. 

The present chapter is a poor abstract chiefly of 1 st. The details on the 
special language and the number of the Bulghars and their towns remind 
one of this latter author who, p. 335, says that the Bulghar language has a 
resemblance to the Khazar language (the latter, p. 233, being an idiom 
apart), and that in the towns of Bulghar and Suvar there are some 10,000 
men (nds). Gardizi, 97, gives an entirely different number (500,000 
ahl-i bayt). The names of the three tribes have the following close parallels : 


H.-^A. Ibn Rusta Gardizi 

BJiduld B.rsuld B.rsula 

MM(?) IsgUli^) IskilQY 

B.lkdr B.lkdr B.lkdr 


The form of the latter name points to the Persian (?) origin of the basic 
source : jliCJb ^Bulgdr. The name B.rsula(*B.rcAz 7 /a) is known in two places : 
since the fifth-sixth century a.d, the Byzantine and other Christian authors 
mention BapaT^Xr, BepivXLa, &c., in the north-eastern Caucasus whereas 
Muslim authors (tenth century) speak of the *Barchula off the middle Volga. 
According to Marquart this tribe of unknown origin was turkicized by the 
Huns, see Die Chronol. d. alttiirk. Inschr., 87-93, Streifauge, pp. 490-1, 
and Arktische Lander, p. 328. The name seems to have found an echo 
even in the Shdh-ndma, ed. Mohl, iv, 70, where Afrasiyab is accompanied 
by his grandsons ^_\ (cf. the name of the river Ili<Ild) and 

Barzuvlld (the Mujmal al-tawdrtkh givts: B.rztld). Justi’s Iranian etymo- 
logy in Iran. Namenhuch, p. 74, is certainly inadequate. IdrIsI, ii, 398, 
mentions on the Dniepr a place 4 jjj which lay at one day’s journey up- 
stream from Pereyaslav ijljj}, i.e. in the neighbourhood of Kiev. More to 
the south from this point a station Birzula exists on the Kiev-Odessa railway. 

The king M.s in Ibn Fadlan’s original is called jGi ^ 
^Ahnush and this name resembles the name which was borne by the 

father of Arpad, founder of the first Magyar dynasty, Chwolson, Izvestiya, 
91, Marquart, Streifziige, Our author dropped al which he evidently 
took for the Arabic article. Blpwdr mxist be perhaps restored as 
*Yiltuvar or Yiltuver in view of the Hunnic (= Turkish) title Alp- 
Ilutver found in Moses Kalankatvats'i, Part ii, chap. 41, Patkanov’s 
transl., p. 198. [Marquart: ? .] 

The second error in our text is that the description of the two Bulghar 
towns is inserted out of place between § 53 and 54. The ruins of Bulghar 
(cf. § 6, 43.) are situated near the village Bolgarskoye, or Uspenskoye, in 
the Spassk district, 115 Km. south of Kazan and at 7 Km. from the left 
bank of the Volga. Suvar lay on the river Utka near the present village 
Kuznechikha, cf . Barthold. Bu lgh ar in EI."^ See Map xii. 

Chwolson, Izvestiya, 97, compares f Po razval drevn. Bulgara, 

thisnamewiththatoftheTransylvaman Kazan,i9a6. 

(?). [Cf. supra p. 330, line a.] 
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Commentary 


§ 52 

§ 52. Buradhas (?). 

Chwolson, Izvestiya . . . Ibn Dasta, pp. 71-80; Bretschneider, Mediaeval 
Researches, i, 311 (on Mongol times); 1 . N. Smirnov, Les Populations 
finnoises, ij2: les Mordves, traduit par P. Boyer, Paris 1898; A. V. Markov, 
Russo-Mordvan relations in history (in Russian), Tiflis 1914 (in annex 
Toumansky’s translation of our § 52); Barthold, Burtds m El \ Finno- 
Ugorskiy shornik, ed. by the Academy of the U.S.S.R., 1926. See Map xit. 

Although according to Persian phonetics i in is consistent with an 
intervocalic position, the first h appears superfluous in view of in 
I.R., 140, and Gardizi, and in Bakri. All these spellings point to a 
special tradition to which also belongs the form jlXi; (§51) instead of jUi.. 
The usual Arabic transcription of the name is which is found in 
Mas'udi, Muruj, ii, 14, 1 st., I.H., as well as in our source (rightly [?] in the 
chapter on the rivers, § 6, 43., but wrongly in § 51). The form Burtas is con- 
firmed both by Russian chronicles (under a.d. 1380) and official documents 
(seventeenth century), as well as by the still extant names of places in the 
region to the south of the middle course of the Volga. Marquart, Arktische 
Lander, p. 277, explains Burtas from old Iranian *mrtdsa “man-eater”.’^ 
On the other hand A. V. Markov confronts the name with the Finnish 
word meaning bridge (puurdas, pordas, purte, See., which also is of Iranian 
origin, cf. Avestan porotii, Kurdish purd) and Bakri’s alternate spelling 
Furdds would be in favour of the original form *Purdas if only we could 
believe in the independent character of Bakri’s form which may be due to 
a mere mis-spelling, cf. supra, pp. 458-9. 

I. Rusta, 140, places the Burdas between the Khazar and Bulkar at 
15 days from the former and at 3 days from the latter and adds that their 
territory was 17 days by 17 days {ibid,, 141). 1st., 227, reckons 20 days 
from the Khazar capital to the Burtas boundary, adding that the Burtas 
country was 15 days long. In the description of the Volga 1 st., 222, says 
that after its bend to the east (read: south-east) it “flows past the RUs, then 
Bulghar, then Burtas”.^ Mas'udi, Muruj, ii, 14, in a confused passage 
speaks of a Burtas river which from the upper regions flows into the river 
on which the Khazar capital stands {nahrun fauq al-madlna yasihbu ild 
nahri-hd min a^dli-hdyuqdlu la-hd Burtds) . This river could be taken either 
for the upper course of the Volga itself, or the Don (supposing that it was 
considered as an affluent of the Volga, cf. § 3, 8.), or the Oka, but in the 
Tanbth, 62, Mas'udi aggravates his statement by saying that “into the 
Khazar river . . . flows the Burtas river. The Burtas are a great nation of 
Turks [?] living between the lands of Khuwarizm [?] and the Khazar king- 

^ Already Tomaschek, Kritik d. Site- with the old Persian fiapnxdpas com- 
sten Nachrichten ilber d. skytischen Nor- mented in. Greek as avSpog^dyos. 
den, in Sitzungsb. Wien. Akad., 1889, * A rigorous interpretation of this 

1. 107, pp. 7-16, suggested an identifica- text would indicate that Burtas lay 
tion of the Herodotian MvSpoqSdyot with downstream from Bulghar (both these 
the Mordva whose name he compared names in Isp, 222, stand without article). 
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dom and depending on the Khazar. This [?] river is navigated by large 
vessels (carrying) various merchandise from the Khuwarizm lands and other 
places. From the Burtas (country) are exported black foxes which are the 
best of furs, &c.” The passage must be full of confusion. No other 
authority mentions the Burtas in the direction of Khwarazm and such a 
position in the steppes would entirely contradict the possibility of export 
of furs. As regards the river the text seems to refer simply to the Volga. 
No waterway [except the Yayiq?] could be utilized for trade from Khwarazm 
to the Khazar country and, judging by Ist.’s indications, onewould think that 
by some mistake Mas'udi has substituted Khuwdrizm for ^Bulghdr. Of all 
the sources the (§ 52) most positively locates the Buradhas to the 

west of the Atil river (§ 6, 43. which simply follows 1st., 222, is less clear). 
The fact that the Pechenegs are mentioned as the northern neighbours 
of the Buradhas suggests that the Pechenegs occupied some territory on 
the right bank of the Volga between the Buradhas and Rus. I.R., 140, 
Bakri, 44, and Gardizi, 96, say only that struggles were going on between 
the Burtas and the Pechenegs and, moreover, speak of the Pechenegs as 
neighbours of the Slavs.^ On the western neighbours of the Burtas cf. 
notes to § 53 and diagram on p. 440. 

Generally speaking our chapter on the Buradhas drastically abridges 
the source used by I. Rusta and Gardizi and omits many details. The item 
about the two kings seems to be a misunderstanding. I. Rusta says that 
the Burdas have no chief {ra'is) but '‘in every community of theirs {mahalla) 
there is an elder {shaykh)^ or two {shaykhayn) to whom they have recourse 
in the njatters which happen to them” (ditto in Gardizi). The religion is 
described as in I.R. and Gardizi, and the burning of the dead as in I.R.^ 
Since Frahn’s time the Burtas have been usually identified with the 
Finnish Mordva who, as long as we have known them, have lived between the 
Oka and Volga. Their remnants (since 20.xii.1934 organized into an 
autonomous republic with the centre at Saransk) are still found in the same 
region. Two tribes compose the Mordva people : the in the basin 

of the Moksha river which flows to the Oka from the east and of which the 
southernmost head-water is still called Burtas, and the Erz'a in the basin 
of the Sura which flows to the Volga to the east of the Oka.^ 

Rubruquis who travelled in a.d. 1253 writes, ed. Paris 1839, pp. 251-2: 
"Ad aquilonem [from the Don region] sunt silve {dc) maxime quas habitant 
duo genera hominum : Moxel, scilicet qui sunt sine lege, puri pagani. 
Civitatem non habent. Habundant apud eos porci, mel et cera, pelles 
preciose et falcones. Post istos sunt alii qui dicuhtur Merdas quos Latini 
vocant Merdinis et sunt Saraceni. Post istos est Etilia [Volga].” The des- 

This latter fact, as bearing on the Saratov-Tambov railway) show traces 
location of the Pechenegs, already of cremation of the dead, see I. N. 
attracted Marquart’s attention in Smirnov, o.c,, 349-50- 
Komanm,g8. 3 Location rough. The emigration of 

^ Several tombs of the L'ada mound the Mordva to the east of the Volga 
situated in the Mordva region (on the dates only from the lyth-iSth century. 
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cription proceeds west to east : Moxel stands for Moksa-ley (many Mordvan 
names are composed with ley “river”). The Merdini (Mordvini) are evi- 
dently the eastern Erz'a but the difficult point is the name Merdas which 
Rubruquis applies to the latter. Is it a deformation of Mordva, or of Bur- 
tasi In the latter case the term Merdas {dBurtas}) would be applied to a 
region outside the basin to which the river presently called Burtas belongs. 
It is more probable that Merdas is meant to be a form of Mordva, which 
name down to the sixteenth century referred only to the Erz'a. Markov to 
whom we owe this latter remark says in conclusion, ox., 19, that the names 
Burtas {Xtnih century), Mescera (eleventh century), and Moxel (thirteenth 
century) equally refer to the eastern-Finnish ancestors^ of the present-day 
Moksha occupying the Moksha basin (inclusive of the rivers Tsna and 
Burtas). [The mention of the Mescera is doubtful,] 

The identification Burtas = Mordva (or better Moksha) still meets with 
some opposition. I. N. Smirnov, o.r,, 271, gave expression to the following 
views: “i. que les Burtas sont un peuple different des Mordves; 2. que 
jusqu’au X® siecle au moins ils ont occupe la rive gauche de la Volga; 
3. qu’au XVI® siecle ils occupent la rive droite de ce meme fleuve, tout 
pres des Mordves.” He thinks then, ibid., 270, that “les Burtas seraient 
des Tchouvaches ou du moins de tres proches parents des Tchouvaches”, 
This theory, so far as Arabic sources go, attaches too much importance to 
the passage from the Tanblh (©.s.), and on the other hand forgets that ac- 
cording to Isp, 225, the language of the Bulghar (of which Chuvash 
is at present considered to be a survival) was different from that of the 
Burtas. However, even lately Prof. M. Vasmer kindly wrote to me (Berlin, 
7.xi,32) that the Burtas must be distinguished from the Mordva, and that, 
judging by the toponymy of the Volga region, they formerly lived to the 
north of the Mordva. He finally adds that such was also the view of the 
late Prof. A. A. Shakhmatov (“ich hatte den Eindruck, dass auch er bereit 
war, die Burtas von den Mordven zu trennen”). I must confess that I do 
not quite see the point of the argument about the toponymy, for the Burtas 
river flowing into the Tsna is the southernmost source of the Moksha river; 
of the other names quoted in Smirnov, o.c., 266-70, the Burtas of Kadom 
and the village of Burtasi of Krasnoslobodsk both belong to the Moksha 
basin. Therefore, as regards the tenth-century Burtas,^ I think that their 
identity with the Moksha is to be retained. The Arab sources may reflect 
a temporary supremacy of that particular clan, or it may be that the latter 
first came under the notice of Muslim travellers. It is only natural that 
the numerous and sturdy Mordva people (even now, after long series of 
invasions and struggles, counting over i million representatives) could not 
fail to be mentioned by the Arabs. The details on the forests (I.R., 140; 

* And as a corollary the identification ments of the population obscuring the 
of I§t.’s Ijl § 44, 3,) with iVar'a situation. In the seventeenth century 
would become impossible. some “Burtas” are called “Tatar”, i.e. 

^ In later times (after the i3th cen- A^M5/*w!j (?), cf. Smirnov, o.c?., 266. 
tury) there may have been some move- 
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wa humfi mcishajir)^ the honey, and the Burtasi fufs suit the Mordva quite 
well. The travellers like Rubruquis and Herberstein quite particularly 
insist on these details.^ The freedom enjoyed by the Burtas women (I.R, 
and Gardizi) in the choice of their lovers can be traced down to recent 
times in the habits of the Mordva, cf. Smirnov, o.c,, 337, who speaks of the 
“liberte des moeurs des gardens et des filles”. 


§ 53. V.n.nd.r. 

Marquart, Streifsuge, passim; Moravcsik, Zur Geschichte der Onoguren, 
V.S., § 22. 

The natural sequence of the three closely connected chapters would be : 
§ 23 (Majghari), § 53 (V.n.nd.r), § 46 (Mirvat). The subject is of consider- 
able difficulty and the following points must be examined : 

The seats of the V.n.nd.rjN.n.d.r, 

Harkavi’s and Marquart’s views 

The Onoghundur. 

The source of the H.- A. and Gardlzi. 

W.l.nd.r in Mas'udi. 

W.n.nt.Y in the Khazar king’s letter, 

THE SEATS OF THE V.N.ND.R. Our peoples V.n.nd.r 53) and Mirvat 
(§ 46) have direct parallels only in Gardizi’s N.nd.r and M.rdat. 
In both the H.-A. and GardM the V.n.nd.r j N.nd.r are the immediate 
neighbours of the Majghari though the latter’s habitat is conceived 
differently : our author places them near the Urals, whereas Gardizi des- 
cribes the Southern Magyars as living in the region of great rivers in the 
north-western corner of the Black Sea. Gardizi’s views on the Magyar 
territory are supported not only by I.R. and Bakri but by the consensus 
of Byzantine and Western European sources as well. Therefore in dis- 
cussing the location of the V.n.nd.r/N.nd.r territory contiguous on that 
of the Majghari we have to depend chiefly on Gardizi and disregard our 
author’s theoretical constructions.^ Such is the conclusion arrived at after 
a long series of attempts to co-ordinate our data with those of Gardizi 
until it became evident that our author’s starting-point was based on an 
error. 

According to Gardizi the N.nd.r lived between the river separating them 
from the Majghari and the mountain from which another river flowed 
down and behind which lived the M.rdat. The reading of the Oxford MS. 
according to which the mountain stood above the N.nd.r, would suggest 

^ The kh.l.nj (kh.Lng) trees abound-, according to I.R. the Burtas possessed 
ing in the Burtas forests, I.R., 141, have camels and cows. 

been compared by Chwolson with Gaj-dlzi simply describes the facts 

Mordvan “birch” (the Chuvash and our author forces them into a geo- 

form for “birch” khOrin does not graphical scheme. His error arises the 
resemble the Arabic word). moment that he tries to dispose his 

A The only puzzling detail is that materials in map form. 

■H'-'h ■ ■ 
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that it stretched in a northern direction. The river from the eastern (or 
northern) bank of which the Majghari could see the N.nd.r on the opposite 
bank is most probably the Danube, or alternatively its northern affluent 
Sereth mentioned in Const. Porph.’s description of Atelkuzu {v.s., § 22). 
Consequently the N.nd.r lived west of the last mentioned river, or south 
of the Danube, with the Transylvanian Carpathians standing “above” 
them. Gardizi adds that the N.nd.r lived in the direction {barjanb “on the 
side”) of the Saqlab. As stated in § 43 the latter term may refer to the 
western Slavs (or even to the Macedonian Slavs, § 42, 17.). 

Our author, in spite of his cartographical error, preserves the original 
disposition of the peoples with regard to one another, but this goes only 
as far as the original triad Majgharl-V.n.nd.r-Mirvat is concerned. In 
§ 46, north [east?] of the Mirvat are named ^'some of the Inner Bulghdr and [!] 
the V.n.nd.r mountains”. As the Inner Bulghar belong definitely to the 
Ist.<Balkhi tradition which does not know the V.n.nd.r, this combination 
may be disregarded as the author’s own guess. See diagram on p. 440. 

HARKAVi’s AND marquart’s VIEWS. In the Hebrew document quoted 
below Harkavi, as early as 1875, explained the name V.n.nt.r by that 
of the Bulgarian Ovwoyowbovpoi but it was a long time before the parallel 
names in H.-^A. and Gardizi became known.^ When Marquart first 
studied Gardizi’ s passage, Streifziige, 172, he was led astray by the fact 
that Bakri also mentions a pair of the Majghari’s neighbours. Having 
very ingeniously located the latter in the western Caucasus Marquart 
was less happily inspired in identifying them with the two peoples found 
in Gardizi. He overlooked the fact that Bakri (see notes to § 50, 4.) speaks 
of their south-eastern neighbours, while Gardizi has in view the later Atel- 
kuzu territory and its south-western neighbours. The identification of 
Gardizi’s _)X 5 and with Bakri’s 53.^1 and has often been taken for 
granted, but after the publication of the H.-A., where the two series of 
names are separated, no place for doubt could remain as to its inconsis- 
tency.^ Twenty-three years after the publication of the StreifaUge, Mar- 
quart dropped en passant a hint for a new identification of the V.n.nd.r 
with a promise to develop the subject. His sudden demise (4.ii.i93o) 
prevented him from carrying out this intention and his note buried, as if 
intentionally, at an unexpected place does not seem to have attracted the 
notice which it merits. In his Arktische Lander (1924) Marquart, among 
other things, studies the disappearance of the sound y in old Bulgarian 
and Turkish and gives as an example the name of the Turcoman tribe 
Salur <Salghur . As another instance of the same phenomenon he quotes 
(p. 275) “den bulgarischen Hordennamen OtlvoyowSoupoi (Nikephoros); 

Ulughundur (Jhix al-Kalbi, f um 820, bei Jaqut); Otxontor (Anania 

^ In his translation of § sa (in annex Kokovtsov, o.c., 9a. 
to Markov’s work) Toumansky illu- * Cf. Barthold’s Preface, p. 43. 
strates V.n.nd.r by found in Ibn Marquart, Streifsuge, igz, fry, knew 
al-Athir, i, 243 (<Mas'udi, MwwZj, ii, only a stray quotation from the H.-A 
58-64). On other similar hints cf. now through Westherg’s Beitrage, p, 215. 
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Sirakac'ij VII, Jahrh.) > W{u)l{u)ndur Buikar (Ps, Moses Chorenac'i, letztes 
Drittel des IX. Jahrh.), Wunundur {Hudud al-^Alam, Ende des X. Jahrh.), 
bereits mit prothetischem w vor labialem Vokal, wie im Cuwaschischen; 
j-dj Wulundur (al-Mas'udI, 943-4 n. Chr.) = magy. Ndndor Fejervdr = 
Belgrad.” 

The exact references of this cryptic passage are : Nicephori Archiepiscopi 
Constantinopolitani Opuscula, ed. de Boor, Lipsiae 1880, p. 24; Yaqilt, 
iii, 404: Japhet’s sons: Yiinan, al-Saqlab,jjiJl (szb),^ Burjan, Jurzan, Ears, 
Rum; Geographie de Moise de Corene [attributed sometimes to A. Shira- 
kats'i], ed. by Soukry, Venice 1881, p. 25, transl. p, 34 (Marquart’s transla- 
tion in Streifziige, 57J; Moses of Khoren, History, book ii, ch. 6. The 
reference to the H.-A. evidently hails from Westberg’s Beitrdge. Mas'udi 
mentions both in the Muruj, ii, 58-64, and in the Tanhih, 180, 183 
(see in detail Streifziige, 60-74). 

Marquart thinks that Onoghundur belongs to the type of names formed 
with the Turkish suffix -dur {Bayandur, Mongoldur). The forms attested 
in the sources would then suggest for our V.n.nd.r the reading *Vunundur. 
[Gardizi’s N.nd.r can hardly be compared directly with the Magyar form 
Ndndor', most probably the initial v taken for the conjunction •va was 
dropped by the scribe in the same way as we find in our text Khan instead 
of Vdkhdn, cf. also Mas'udi’s jxJj with initial w.] 

THE ONOGHUNDUR, The people called Onoghundur were a Bulgarian 
tribe (cf. § 51) which “from the sixties of the fifth century down to the end 
of the seventh century” lived north of the Caucasus, to the east of the Azov 
sea in the Kuban region. Their great ruler Kobrat (Ko^paros) organized 
them into a powerful state but after his death {circa a.d. 642) the advance 
of the Khazars split the Bulgar kingdom; a part of the tribes under Bayan 
(said to be Kobrat’s son) remained in their former seats as Khazar subjects, 
whereas another of Kobrat’s sons Asparukh travelled westwards and after 
having crossed the Danube (a.d. 679) conquered the territory of the present 
Bulgaria. Const. Porph., De thematibus, p. 48, says that since that time 
the name of the Bulgar has become known for “previously they were called 
'OvoyovvSovpoL” The centre of Asparukh’s kingdom was in the strong 
locality "OyXov surrounded on one side by marshes and on the other by very 
high rocks. JireSek, Geschichte d. Bulgaren, 1876, p. 129, read the name 
’'Oy)/Aoj/< Slavonic ggld “angle, corner” and identified it with the southern 
part of Bessarabia known under the Turkish name Bufaq which also means 
“corner”. [However the situation of "OyXov better suits some place in 
Dobruja.] 

Considerably later, in the second half of the ninth century, the Onoghun- 
durs who had stayed in the old seats and became mixed with the Magyars^ 

* Not in the general index of Wiisten.- ii, 333 ; Moravcsik, pp. 65, 71-2, 

fold’s edition. 89. 

* Marquart, Chronologie, pp. 89-96, ^ The, nmi& Onoghundur {Onoghur, 

Streifziige, pp. 126, 505; Bury, A &c.) may be responsible for the western 
History of the later Roman Empire, 1889, designation of the Magyars as Hungar-. 
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began their westward trek which finally brought them into the present-day 
Hungary, cf. Moravcsik, o.c., 89. 

THE SOURCE OF THE AND GARDizi. If our two Muslim sources 

have preserved the name of the Onoghundur it remains to be seen to 
which of the two migrations the item can be assigned. It does not look 
probable that the original name of the Danubian Bulgars, not recorded in the 
earlier Muslim sources, should have suddenly emerged at a later time/ Both 
in the H.-'A. and Gardizi the V.n.nd.r/N.nd.r appear not as an abstract 
symbol but as a tribe in flesh and blood. As shown in the notes to § 42, 17. 
our item on the “Christianized Slavs” is due to some later source of circa 


A.D. 900 when the Magyars sat in Atelkuzu and it is most likely that the 
additional details on the Magyars’s neighbours (§§ 46 and 53) found in the 
and Gardizi belong to the same source (Harun b. Yahya?). If so, 
the special information of our two sources must refer to the second lot 
of Onoghundur pushed on by the Magyar migration.^ Neither the H.-'^A. 
nor Gardizi mentions any enmity between the V.n.nd.r and Magyars. The 
qualification of the V.n.nd.r in our source as cowards (badh-dil) may be 
due to a wrong interpretation of the word tarsd (which means both “Chris- 
tian” and “coward”).^ In Gardizi'*- the N.nd.r are definitely called Christians 
(tarsd) and Rumi, i.e. “Byzantine”, very possibly with a reference to their 
religion. In the list of bishoprics dating from the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury a bishop of the Gnoghurs (d ’Ovoyovpa>v) is mentioned under the metro- 
politan of Crimean Gothia (eTrapx^® ToT^tas-), cf. Moravcsik, o.c., 64. The 
Onoghurs in question were certainly those who still remained to the 
north-east of the Black Sea and therefore could be controlled from 
the Crimea.® The rest of our author’s characteristics may be only a develop- 
ment of his initial mistake 2ihout tarsd, ^ 


See Munkacsi and Nemeth quoted by 
Moravcsik, o.c., 8i, note 3. 

* The Khazar king’s letter (w.z.) refers 
to the events of A.D. 679, but this detail 
may point to the literary origin of the 
passage. 

^ Unless the name V.n.nd.r < Ono- 
ghundur refers to some special Bulghar 
territory, such as the original “'OyAov 
occupied by Asparukh? 

^ Was then the original source on 
Eastern Europe, or the text in -which 
it was available, in Persian? The 
absence of underground canals (kdnz) 
in the M.rdat country, mentioned in 
Gardizi, could hardly strike any one 
except an Iranian. Cf. also the strange 
transcription of the name jliCb (§ 51) 
(§ 52). These facts still await an 
explanation, Mas’udi, Murujf ii, 59, 
says that dissensions among the W.Ltid.ri 
tribes arose in connexion with the 


presence among them of a Muslim 
merchant from Ardabil. Consequently 
Persian traders penetrated into the 
southern Russian steppes and could be 
the source of information for their co- 
religionists. 

[And also in our § zz.] 

® Were it not for the name * Vunundur 
one might consider as the Magyars’ 
neighbours the Rumanian Vlachs, see 
Kunik in Izvestiya al-Bakrt, ii, 16, and 
Niederle, Manuel, Map. 

® The Danube Bulgars were baptized 
under King Boris in a.d. 864. If 
indeed our data refer to them 
( = Burjan — Inner Bulghar == Bul- 
ghari), their weakness in comparison 
with the Magyars could be explained 
by the fact that the latter were moving 
westwards and their forced energy 
(-under the Pecheneg impact) could be 
mistaken for strength. 
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mas'OdI’s ‘‘w.l.nd.r”. An entirely independent use of the term^ is 
found in Mas'udi’s well-known report on the incursion into the Byzantine 
Empire of the nomads called W.Lnd.n in (or after) 320/932.^ In the Muruj 
(written in 332 / 943 )> h 262, ii, 58-64, Mas'udi calls the invaders “Turkish 
peoples” and enumerates their four tribes, namely, Bajghurt (— evi- 

dently Magyar), Pecheneg (the most valiant of the four), and Nukarda (still 
obscure). In the Tanhih, 180, 183, Mas'udi refers to the incursion “of the 
Burghar and the Turkish tribes” and under the latter mentions the same 
four names. The reasons of this association of tribes are not quite apparent 
and it is possible that information belonging to different epochs has been 
telescoped in Mas'udi’s version. As regards the date, the invasion seems 
to correspond best to that of the TovpKoi (i.e. in Byzantine terminology; 
Magyars) recorded under 934 1 However, Mas'udi presents the four tribes 
as living in the neighbourhood of the Khazars and Alans,'*- which after the 
events of 889 (©.5., § 22) could be true only with regard to the Pechenegs. 
The kings of the four tribes appear as independent chiefs and only by 
the consent of his three colleagues is the king of the Pechenegs invested 
with the supreme command on the day of battle. Mas'udi says that the 
tribes were called ijxljb “after the town of jjdj situated in the extreme 
frontier region of the Riim towards the east” and adds that the cavalry 
dispatched by the Emperor against the inv^aders reached this frontier post 
in 8 days. The exact situation of W.l.nd.r has been a matter of much 
speculation. Some scholars looked for it even in the Caucasus and in the 
Crimea, but Marquart, Streifzugey 499-500, with some probability identi- 
fied it with the fortress of de^eArds- which lay in the neighbourhood of 
Burgas and was mentioned in the delimitation treaty of 864 concluded 
between the Emperor and the Bulgarian King Boris.^ Jiredek, o.c., 499, 
already suspected in W.l.nd.r a Bulgarian (non-Slavonic) name correspond- 
ing to some different official term (Debeltos?). Mas'udi must have got it 
from some oral source. Already in his innumerable “Zusatze” in 
500, Marquart wondered whether “Walandar” has not preserved the name 
of the “Unughundur-Bulgars” and in his Arktische Lander (1934) he finally 
adopted this point of view. The fortress, of which the name must con- 
sequently be restored as * Vulundur, could have received this name either 

The form W.l.nd.r peculiar to etnolojisine dayir, pp. 34-7 {v.s., § 18). 

Mas'udi results from the dissimilation Ho-wever, ct infra the Khazar king’s 

n.n>l.n. Cf. the Armenian form letter. [Rashid al-din, ed. Bdir6zine, vii, 

Vtsndiir. 7, among the Oghuz tribes issued from 

® See Marquart, Strdfzuge, 60-74, Kdk-khan mentions separately and 

499-500,527. 

^ Contrary to Marquart, O.C., 67, + Marquart, o.c., 74: “verblasste 

mentioned alongside with Pecheneg can Erinnerungen”. 

hardly be identical with the latter. ^ See now V. Zlatarski, /rtonyu na 
Perhaps it is only a metathesis of Bulgarskata durSava, Sofia, 1937, i, 25: 

^afrn, as one of the Oghuz clans is the frontier left Develt to the Byzantine 

called in Kashghari, i, 57 ; on their later Empire., 
history see M. F. KoprOlii-zade, OgMsr 
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from some colony of Onoghundurs with whom the Greeks were in rela- 
tions since the times of Kobrat, Streifzilge, 529, or because it was directed 
against the Vulundur (in Arabic one might say: ^ald thaghr al-Wulundur), 
and consequently Mas'udfs term ^Wulmduriya (referring to all the four, 
or even five different tribes), most probably has to be taken in the sense of 
“the coalition attacking on the *Vulundur front”. ^ Whatever the explana- 
tion of the raid,^ the survival of the name *Vulundur in Mas'udi is a firmly 
established fact interesting as a parallel to our *Vunundur. 

THE KHAZAR KING’S LETTER. Among the parallels to the name V.n.nd.r 
it remains for us to consider Vat.nt.r found in the Hebrew letter 

supposed to have been sent by the Khazar king Joseph in answer to that 
of Chasdai ben Shafrut, an agent to the Cordovan caliph 'Abd al- Rahman 
(a.d. 912-61). The year 961 is the terminus ante quem of Chasdai’s original 
letter and the king’s reply must have followed it within a not too long 
period. As has been recently discovered (1934), the existence of King 
Joseph’s letter was known already to Yahuda ben Barzillai (lived towards 
A.D. 1100) who wondered “whether it was genuine or not”. The question 
is complicated by the existence of two versions of the document:^ the 
one (A) in a shorter form was published in Constantinople in 1577 (this 
text is very close to the Christ Church College MS. 193) ; the other (B) in a 
more complete form carae to light only towards 1873 among the manu- 
scripts collected by Firkovich. This fact, in view of this collector’s suspect 
practices, was not in favour of a blind acceptance of the contents of this 
particular version. 

The passage containing the name V.n.nt.r is found only in version B. 
The Khazar king says that his ancestors fought against “many nations” 
whom they expelled and whose country they occupied. Then comes the 
additional paragraph : “In the country m which I live lived formerly the 
V.n.nt.r. Our Khazar ancestors warred against them. The V.nMt.r were 
more numerous, as numerous as the sea sand, but they could not resist the 
Khazars. They left their country. . . .” After this the two versions agree in 
saying that the enemies were driven beyond the great nvtx Rund {A. Kill) 
or Dund {B. Kill), and “until the present day they are situated on the 
river ROna/DGna, near Kushtantiniya/Kustandina [i.e. Constantinople] 
and the Khazars have occupied their country”.'^ 

* Unless the coalition was formed on neym.Byz.-Neugr.yahrb.,i()'^Ot'^p.x$i)~ 
some special territory, v,s., ”OyXov — 70.] 

Bujaq. 3 See Prof. P. K. Kokovtsov, 

^ In his final “Zusatz”, ox., 528, Yevreysko-khazarskaya perepiska v X 
Marquart writes: “was es mit der oefe,ed.bythe Academy of the U.S.S.R., 
Ersturmung der Festung Walandar fur 1932, which gives the ori'ginals of all the 
eine Bewandtnis hat, lasst sich bei dem documents bearing on the correspon- 
volligen Schweigen der Chronisten ... dence with the Khazarkingwithtransla- 
auch jetzt noch nicht erkennen, so vie! tion and a very valuable commentary. 
istabernunmehrklar,dass die Walandar- The third document discovered lately 
horden eigentlich die Bulgaren {B.rgh.r) in Cambridge does not concern us here, 
und ihre damaligen Verbiindeten, die ^ Kokovtsov’s transL, pp. 75 and 92. 
Pecenegen, sind. , . [Cf. C. A. Macart- 
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In a later passage the king gives an account of the Khazar boundaries 
and, immediately after a very detailed enumeration of the localities belong- 
ing to the Crimea [Firkovich’s home!] , the frontier is said to turn northwards 
to the country of Batsra most probably *Bacna referring to 

Bajnt or Bajndwhom Mas'udI associates with the Pechenegs, ® .5"., p . 469, n. 3). 
The (inhabitants) of this country lived near the river V.zg (A. spells 
Y..sg, very probably = Dniepr) and wandered in the steppe down 
to the limits of the H.gvy'im (A. Hyndy'tm), i.e. evidently Hungarians 
'^'Mmg.r, Consequently the lands of a (Turkish) tribe and those of the 
Magyars stretched to the west of the Khazar and separated the latter from 
the Danube. The writer clearly refers to the expulsion of the V.n.nt.r 
beyond the Danube as a remote past (events of a.d. 679), whereas the 
account of the Khazar frontiers presupposes the arrival of the Pechenegs 
in the second half of the ninth century. The form W.n.nt.r has a striking 
resemblance to our V.n.nd.r, and on the other hand considerably differs 
from the forms attested in Greek and Armenian sources. Numerous 
names in version B seem to have been borrowed from Muslim geo- 
graphers^ and the question arises whether such is not the case of W.n.nt.r 
as well. The interpolator could not possibly know the H.-'A. or Gardizi 
[which in Europe have come to light at a very recent date] but could he not 
have seen their common source ? The text of the Khazar letter as it stands, 
if confronted with our two Persian authors, would confirm the interpreta- 
tion of our RutdjDubd zs Danube^ and, on the other hand, suggest the 
identity of our V.n.nd.fwith the Danubian Bulgars. However, the origin 
of the Hebrew interpolation remains obscure and the clever interpolator 
may have read his own sense into his source. Therefore in our own explana- 
tion of the Muslim texts we have to go principally by their internal evidence . 

§ 54. Southern Countries. 

The countries described in the remaining part of the book lie in Africa, 
with the exception of the semi-mythical Zabaj (§ 56) which is a connecting 
link with the southern islands (§4, 8.). The principal sources of the 
African chapters are Khuwarizmi (indirectly), I.Kh., Is^., and perhaps 
some Book of Marvels of which traces are also found in the chapter on 
Egypt (§ 39). The last folio is the only one in the MS. more seriously 
damaged. 

§ 55. Zangistan. 

Guillain, Documents sur Phistoire, la geographic et le commerce deV Afrique 
Orientale, Paris 1856, i, 155-304 (Muslim period); L. M. Devic, Le Pays 
des Zendjs,P., 1883; G. Ferrand, Index; Capt. H, Stigland, Tfe 

Land of the 1913; F. Storbeck, Dze Berichte der arahischen Geo- 

grdphen des Mittelalters uher Ost-Afrika, m MSOS, Berlin, 1914, xvii, 
pp. 79-1.69. " 

* The most striking example is the tsov, o.c. 98-g. 

Arabic form *^lawiyun, Kokov- ^ See, however, supra, y. 2,17. 
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The term Zangistan {Idler Zar^ibdr> Zanzibar, “the Zang coast”) covers 
the whole of the eastern coast of Africa known to the Muslims. Moreover, 
instead of following its real (N. to S.) direction this coast is represented as 
stretching eastward: “la c6te africaine se replie vers TOrient, comme si la 
direction qu’on observe entre le detroit de Bab al-Mandeb et le cap 
Guardafui etait a peine modifiee, de maniere a faire face successivement a 
FArabie, a ITnde, aux lies Malaises et a la Chine . . . Fextremite du Ouaq- 
ouaq, qui continue la c6te de Sofala, se trouvant ainsi reportee au sud le la 
mer Chinoise”, Devic, o.L, 46. This explains why our author places 
Zangistan opposite Fars, Kirman, and Sind and mentions the enmity 
existing between the Zanj and the Zabaj. Cf. 1 st., ii, who assumes that 
the land of the Zanj “lies opposite Yemen, Pars, Kirman, and Hind”. Cf. 
also ibid., 29. Shahriyar b. Buzurg, Livre des merveilles de Vlnde, ed. 
Van der Lith, pp. 174-5, says that in 334/945 the people of Waqwaq 
[here rather Madagascar than Sumatra, v.s., p. 228] attacked the region 
of Sofala in the Zanj country. 

1. uWu M.ljdn, which stands before Sofala must correspond to 
M.l.ndt, mentioned in IdrIsI, i, 56, and Ibn Sa'id (a.d. 1250) in Ferrand, 
Relations. Malindi lies on the coast north of Mombasa, see Tomaschek, 
MoMt, maps I-II, on which Mombasa is shown as the seat of the Zanj 
king, cf. also Storbeck, o.c., 129-30. [Mas'udi, Muruj, iii, 6, calls this king 

read cf. in Bantu mfaleme “king”, plur. wafaleme, Ferrand, 
Jour. As., January 1921, p. 163.] This oWh (JM.Lndi) must be dis- 
tinguished from the name similarly spelt under § 56, 2. 

2. Sufala (Sofala) lies in the southern part of the Portuguese Mozam- 
bique (south of Beira). The place is mentioned in Mas'udi, Muruj, i, 223, 
as the southernmost point of the Zanj possessions and it was known as a 
great gold-producing centre. See Ferrand, 50/0/12, in El, and Storbeck, 
O.C., 141. 

3. Hwji (?). At this place one would expect Waqwaq and such 
a restoration is admissible in Arabic script. Cf. Mas'Gdi, i, 233: bildd 
Sufala wal Waqwaq (Jbt 3 y^) tnin aqasiard al-Zanj wal-asdfil min bahrihim. 
See Idrisi’s map (Reinaud, Introduction, i, p. lao) on which WSqwaq forms 
an immediate continuation of the Zanj land. The only other name some- 
what resembling is 1 ^* (Howa), applied to the southern part of 
Madagascar (Joa-frof al-Qumr) by the Turkish admiral Sidi 'All Chelebi 
in his Mohit (1554) based on Arabic sources, see Mohit, map III, and 
Ferrand, o.c., 502. The name Howa could, however, hardly be known in 
the tenth century. 

§ 56. Zabaj, 

G. Ferrand, JJ Empire sumatranais de Qrmijaya, in Jour, As., 1922, t. xx, 
pp. i'-io4, 164-246 (an extremely complete survey of sources), and 
Zabaj in EL 

That our author pronounced Zabaj (not Zdbij) is clear from his other 
transcription of this name Apj Zdha (§ 4, 6.) on a false analogy with the Persian 
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forms ; Khunaj ^Khuna, &c, Zabaj i^Javaga “Javanese”) is a term designat- 
ing now Java, now the centre and south of Sumatra, now the whole of the 
Sunda archipelago, see Tomaschek, Mohit, map I, Nieuwenhuis, Java, 
in El, Ferrand, U Empire, p. 241. According to our author, Zabaj adjoined 
eastern Africa (Zangistan) and formed the southern limit of the Indian 
Ocean, while farther south of it (as well as of Zangistan) stretched the 
southern uninhabited lands. Cf. also §§ 4, 6., and 10, 4. 

The details on camphor-trees and the king are borrowed from I.Kh., 
16, 65, cf, § 4, 6, Of the variants of the king’s name quoted in I.Kh., 13, 
de Goeje adopts which he interprets (transl., p. 16) as Pati-Jaba, 
“prince of Java” (?), Ferrand, Relations, p. 24, and U Empire, p. 52, 
explains the name as Indonesian pungawa “prime minister, officer, hero, 
courtier” but admits that it may represent the personal name of some 
grivijaya sovereign. Meanwhile, I.Kh., 17, 68, and Ibn Rusta, 137, call 
the king of Zabaj al~mahardj. 

The town i. M.nj.rl (?) is unknown. One wonders whether it is 
not simply a mis-spelling of mahardj>mahardy The complex 

shahr-i Makar dy “the town of the M.” could easily be transformed into 
“M., the town [of Zabaj]”. 

2. uLxU very probably corresponds to the island of uWu *MJjdn (?) 
which Sulayman the Merchant, p. 22, places between Sarandib and Kala 
(Malay peninsula). The mention of a great island where the king stays in 
summer may echo the fact mentioned in Sulayman, p. 18 (and Abu Zayd, 
ibid., -p. 90), namely that the same king possessed the Kaldh-bdr (* Kra) 
and the Zabaj, cf. Ferrand’s tr., 1922, pp. 43, 95. [Or Waqwaq == 
Madagascar?] 

§ 57. Abyssinia. 

I. Guidi, Abyssinia, in EI\ Marquart, jBm«, pp. cclxvi-ccxcv; H. von 
Mzik, Afrika nach d. arabischen Bearbeitung des Ptolomaeus, in Denkschr. 
Wiener Akad., phil.-hist. Klasse, vol. 59, No. 4, 1916; Ibn Fadlallah 
2i\-Om2iXl, Masdlik aUabsdr, i. “L’Afrique moins I’i^gypte”, transh by 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, P., 1927 (later Um&s)', CQt\ 3 Al, Documenti ar obi 
per la storia delVEtiopia, in Memorie delVAccad. dei Lincei, Rome, October 
1932 (specially on Muslim possessions, e.g. Zayla'). 

This and the following chapters (§§ 58-60) must have a common source 
from which some vivid traits on African peoples have been borrowed. 
Two details (§§ 58 and 60) undoubtedly point to I.Edi. 

By Abyssinia {Habasha) edxlj Muslim geographers understood chiefly 
the maritime zone of the present-day Eritrea and British Somaliland, cf. 
1 st,, 35. Our § 7, 13. represents IJabasha as stretching far north along 
the coast of the Red Sea. The names quoted in this chapter are terribly 
mutilated and can be restored only by a comparison with other sources. 

I . The starting-point for the identification of ^>b is that it was the king’s 
residence. According to I.R., 96, the capital of the Abyssinian (Habasha) 
king was called Jarmi This then must be the reading of the name of 
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which the mis-spelt form can without much difficulty be explained in Arabic 
script. Jarml greatly puzzled the commentators who since Golius’s times, 
cf. Reinaud, Abul-Fidd, transl. ii/A, p. 228, tried to connect it somehow 
with Axura, supposed to be the contemporary capital of Abyssinia, though 
as a matter of fact Axum or ^ jj^\ (so instead of ^ appears only in 

later Muslim sources (MaqrizI). Marquart, Benin, pp. ccciii-iv, has 
finally disposed of the mistake in the Ma’munian map and Khuwarizmi’s 
Surat al-ard caused by Ptolemy’s broad use of the term AWloTres in the 
sense of “dark-skinnned people” (and not especially “Ethiopians”). The 
name Jarmt [or rather Jaraml] al-Habash has consequently nothing to do 
with Abyssinia proper, but corresponds to Ptolemy’s rapd^rj firjrpoTroXLs 
(liber iv, cap. 6, 12) situated at long. 43°, lat. 21° 30'. Cf. C. Muller’s Atlas 
to his edition of Ptolemy, Paris, 1901, table 28, where Garama, the capital 
of the Fapapiavres, is shown to the south-west of ^Phazana == Fazzan 
(near Murzuq, in the present-day Italian Libya, cf. § 60, i.).^ Idrisi, i, 
1 12, mentions and ajLs as the towns of Fazzan. The ruins of the ancient 
Garama were discovered by H. Barth, Travels and Discoveries in Central 
Africa, London 1857, i, 155-8; ibid., i, 171, on Tasawa. 

2. The first idea is that by some mistake fj.., represents Assuan 
(u.^., § 39, 10.) which in Khuwarizmi, No. 80, is spelt and stands 4 lines 
below but I now prefer to restore the name as which, as 1 st., 54, 
admits, was reckoned to Abyssinia in spite of the fact that its inhabitants 
were Buja. 'Aydhab is identified with Aidip lying on the sea-coast opposite 
Jidda at N. lat. 22° 19' 47", cf. C. H. Becker, Aidhdb in EI.^ 2 ' O.j (different 
from its homonym § 60, 2.) most probably is Zayla', which in 1 st., 36, 

follows on 'Aydhab. It is the well-known port of British Somaliland, 
immediately east of the Bay of Tajura. During the late Abyssinian crisis 
(1935) Zayla' was mentioned as an eventual point of access to the sea for 
Abyssinia. [November 1936: tempora mutantur\\ 

§58. Buja. 

Marquart, cccxi~ii; Becker, Bed^a, Vollers, Abdbde, 'R. Hartmann, 
Bisjkdrin, all three in El. 

These Hamitic tribes living between the Nile and the Red sea formerly 
occupied the territory between Cairo and Abyssinia, cf. Ya'qubI, Historiae, 
i, 218-9, and BGA, vii, 336-7; Mas'udi, Muriij, iii, 32. 

In the mutilated part of the text the question was probably of the 
celebrated gold mines lying in the desert of Buja (§ 7, 12.-13.), see Ya'qubI, 
BGA, vii, 334-5, 1 st., 28, 34. The Buja had no towns, 'Aydhab on the 

^ Jointly with Jarmt al-Aubask (long. identisch”, but Mzik, Afrika, No. 75, 

41° 40', lat. 10° 40') Khuwarizmi men- with more probability restores the 

tions another Jarmt madinat al-kabtra' second name as bfe 

(long. 34 , lat, 19 30). Marquart explains it as Feipa jirirpoTroXis (cf. 

thought that Gross Garina und Ganna Ptolemy’s Aldio^tr^s)* 

der tIabaS sind . . . in Wirklichkeit 3 [See Geog. J., 68, 1936, p. 335-40,] 
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coast of the Red Sea being considered as Abyssinia’s, 1 st., 54, a.^., § 57, 2. 

The trait of the king keeping aloof from his subjects is well known in 
African countries {v.i., under § 60). 

§ 59. Nubia. 

Quatremere, Memoires giogr. et hist, sur V£gypte, 1811, ii, 1-126: 
“Memoire sur la Nubie”; Marquart, Benin, pp. ccxlviii-cclxvi ; G. Roeder, 
Die Geschichte Nubiens, m Klio, xii, 1912, pp. 51-83; von Mizik, Africa 
{v.s., § 57) ; S . Hillelson, Niiba in EL 

1 st., II, says that Nubia is conterminous with Egypt, ^ with the desert 
lying between Egypt and the Sudan, with the land of Buja and the desert 
lying between Buja and the Red Sea, and finally, with the Impassable 
"Des&tt {Id tuslak). 

According to Ya'qQbi, Historiae, i, 217 (cf. also BGA, vii, 335-6), there 
were two kingdoms in Nubia, of which the one was Muqurra with the 
capital Dunqula (“Old Dongola”) and the other 'Aiwa with the capital 
Suba (to the east of the present-day Khartum). Mas'udi, Muruj, iii, 32, 
confirms these facts adding that in 332/943 he heard in Fustat that the 
king living in Dunqula and ruling over Maqurra and 'Aiwa was Khry b. 
S.rwrf a descendant of a long line of kings. On Dongola cf. also I.R., 
96, and I. Faqih, 78. 

I.Kh., 17, gives the king of Nubia the title of Kabil, which detail is 
reproduced in our text. and do not seem to refer to the same 
dynasty. From our § 6, 63. it results that Kabll’s capital lay near the 
junction of the Nile with the Blue Nile {al-bahr al-azraq) for near 
Dongola no river joins the Nile from the east. This would indicate that 
Kabil ruled (chiefly?) over Aiwa though such an interpretation conflicts 
with Yaqut, iv, 820, ^ where Kabil is called king of Muqurray and Nuba, 
whereas 'Aiwa is mentioned separately. Idrisi, i, 33, mis-spelt the name of 
the king into Kamil. 

The mines situated amidst the sands are mentioned in § 7, 12, See in 
detail, Ya'qubi, vii, 334-5. 

The item on the two Christian monasteries may belong to the source 
from which similar fabulous details on Egypt have been borrowed. The 
name T.ri {T.ht}) is certainly mutilated.'^ The late Prof. F. LI. Griffith to 
whom ! communicated this passage wrote back to me (6.vii.i933) : “the 
find is certainly important for Nubian Christianity but if the names are 
correct or nearly so (neither Tari, nor TaM reminds me of anything) they 
would seem to belong to the unknown region which is fairly extensive 

* I. Faqih, 78, says that Nubia began Marquart takes 1. Faqih for the 

at 5 days’ distance to the south of authority of this passage in Yaqut, but 
Assuan. Cf. § 39, 10., and I.Kh., 83. if this is true for the first part of it, iv, 
Ya'qubi, BGA, mi, 339, calls the 820, lines 3-15, thesecond part, p. 820-1 
king of Muqurra {sic) Zakariya b. is introduced with a vague qalu and 
Q.rqi = Zacharia son of Kyriakos, cf. has no parallel in I . Faqih’ s printed text. 
Quatrembre, O.C., 65. [See now Appendix B.j 
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in Nubian geography.” Outwardly resembles and Of 

these Taha was a very important Christian centre which once counted 
15,000 Christians and 360 churches until it was destroyed by the last 
Omayyad Marwan, and Tura and Shahran (lying in the neighbourhood of 
Tura) possessed each a monastery. See Abii Salih {circa a.d. 1202), 
The Churches and Monasteries of Egypt, ed, B. T. A. Evetts and A. J. Butler 
in Anecdota Oxoniensia, 1896, fol. 47a, 74, and 77. However, Taha, I.Kh. 8 1 , 
lay in Egypt, north of Munya between Ushmunayn and Qays, cf. Mzik, 
Afrika, 12 (No, 148), and Tura was situated still more north near Hulwan. 
Another, equally doubtful, hypothesis would be the restoration of as 
iSjf' [if«] as originally the lake Tsana in Abyssinia, and later the lake 
Chad was called, cf. MaqrM, Khitat, ed. Wiet, i, 229.^ No monasteries 
could exist near the Chad region, but the existence of some legends 
referring to the western Abyssinia closely associated with Nubia are 
imaginable, cf. Conti Rossini, Notes sur VAbyssinie avant les Semites, in 
Florilegium M. de Vogiie, 1909, p. 143 (bdkra kiierd [5ft] associated with 
the people Qudrd, Khudrd) and Marquart, Benin, Ixxxiv, and additional 
note in Index, p. 104. [See additional note in Appendix B,] 

§ 60. The Sudan. 

W. D. Cooley, The Negroland of the Arabs (after Ibn Khaldun, Ibn 
Battuta, &c., whom the author used in Don P. Gayangos’s translations), 
London 1841; Marquart, Benin, Leiden 1913 (a capital work as regards 
the earlier Arabic sources on the Sudan); H. v. Mzik, Afrika (cf. § 57); 
Delafosse, Sudan in El refers only to later times. 

This unexpectedly long and vivid paragraph particularly contrasts with 
the aridity of Ist.’s and I.tl.’s data on the Shdan which is not even men- 
tioned in Maq. 

I.Kh,, 89, also mentions the king of the naked negroes {al-suddn al- 
^urdf) whom he calls Zaghl b. ZaghI, which undoubtedly corresponds to 
the name *Rd^i b. Rd'i in our mutilated passage. In view of this impor- 
tant point of likeness § 59 : Kabil] one is tempted to admit that some 
more complete text of I.Kh. is the source of the whole § 60 (and maybe 
of the other curious details on Africa). In fact I.Kh. (cf, pp. 153-5) is fond 
of relating the exploits of merchants’, v.s., § 43. Marquart, o.c., p. cxlv, 
commenting on I.Kh., 89, calls Zaghi b. Zaghi “eine unbekannte Grosse”, 
but makes several interesting suggestions ; the most obvious conclusion is 
that he was the king of the mighty kingdom of Ghana (western Sudan) ; 
on the other hand the name resembles the title m of the ninth-century kings 
of Gogo, or Songoy (on the middle course of the Niger), see Delafosse, 
So ngh oi in EJ, among whom such names are found as Za-Zakoy, ZS-Akoy, 
Za-Ku, see al-Sa'di, Ta’riM aUsuddn, ed. Houdas, pp. 2--3; finally Mar- 
quart quotes several Berber names , See.) resembling that of Zaghi, 

* Maqrizi quotes Idrisi as his authority on the lake Kuwara hut the passage 
is not found in Jaubert’s translation. 



§ The Sudan 

but our text leaves no doubt that the king in question reigned over Negroes. 
The ironical remark on the king’s moderation evidently refers to the num- 
erous limitations to which the life of an African sovereign is subject. At 
places like Loango, where they are strictly enforced, no more candidates 
are found to assume the responsibilities of the throne. See L. Frobenius, 
Atlas Africanus, Miinchen 1921, Fasc. C. vi, Heft 2, Blatt 7, and the accom- 
panying text. 

The term Sudan in our text evidently applies to the whole territory 
between the Atlantic and the Nile, but the names quoted are of little help 
as they are as mutilated as under § 57. In this region (First Clime) Khu- 
warizml, p. 6, Nos. 41-5, quotes the following places: 



long. 

lat. 

'Alwa-Bahriya (see § 59) 

60° 0' 

12° 20' 

Fazzan . 

62° 0' 

0 

0 

Zaghawa 

60° 0' 

0' 

Gogo ... 

43 ° 0' 

10° 15' 

Ghana . 

43 ° 30' 

0 

0 


Our I. resembles Fazzan belonging to Italian Libya is the 
largest agglomeration of oases in Central Sahara. Ya'qubi, BGA, vii, 345, 
mentions it after Zawlla (§40, 5.). Cf, also under Jarmi, § 57, i. On the 
association of the names Fazzan and Zaghawa, “O.-f. 4, 

2. Kh. fan and Ryn (cf. § 57, 3.) look mutilated. One of them may be 
Gogo on the Niger to the south-east of Timbuktu, cf. Yaqut, iv, 329. 

3. resembles JcVl (maqs<maks “toll-house”), an Egyptian 
frontier post towards Nubia, lying at 6 days above Wadi Haifa, see Maq- 
rizi, al-Khitat, ch. xxx, ed. Wiet, iii, 253, cf . Marquart, Benin ccxcix. As 
our 4. lies on the confines of Nubia, our 3., too, could be situated in the 
same neighbourhood. 

4. In script -uV resembles but the latter lay too far west (to the north 
of the upper course of the Niger, cf. Marquart’s map in Benin). In view 
of the location of Laba near Nubia it is probable that it stands for sjlpj, a 
great heathen state of which the centre lay near the lake Chad. It stretched 
from Nubia to the Niger, and comprised the Kawar country, Kanem, 
northern Wadai, and Darfur. At present one of the five tribes of Darfur 
still bears the name of Zaghawa, see C. H. Becker, Geschichte des 
ostUchen Sudan, in Der Islam, i, 1910, pp. 162-77, Yaqut, ii, 932, iv, 230 
(who quotes Hasan b. Ahmad al-Muhallabi’s work aWAzizi, written circa 
a.d. 975-6). Zaghawa is often associated with Fazzan {v.s. 1 .). Khuwariz- 
mi gives wrong bearings according to which Fazzan and Zaghawa would lie 
far to the east, beyond the Nile, towards Adulis ( 1 ), cf. von Mzik, Afrika, 
Map. On Khuwarizmi’s own map, Zaghawa is placed to the south 
of hildd al-Nilha and this may be the reason for out author’s location of 
Laba near Nubia. I. II,, 66, places Zaghawa at 2 months’ distance from 
Fazzan («^.^. I.). Idrisi, transl. i, 112, reckons Fazzan to Zaghawa. 




APPENDIX A 


MARGINAL NOTES IN THE ^.-A. 


As mentioned jn the Preface, p. v, the marginal notes in the unique 
copy of the do not shed any light on the history of its composition. 

The uppermost part of fol. la is obliterated with ink. Some later posses- 
sor of the book evidently tried to destroy the name of his predecessor. One 
can faintly distinguish the words Kitab-khana . . . mustatdb Hdjjt Mtrzd in 
a modern hand. 

Near the title {v.s., p. 30) are found twelve lines of poetry written by the 
original scribe of the book (hand A). The single verse to the right of the 
title is 




s 


jAu (Ji 


y 


The first of the two verses (rhyme in -dz) to the left of the title is 


j\) jS b iljj \s jlji ^ ^ 

The poem below the title (9 verses of which the rhyme is -dzrasadh) 
begins 






vjliol 


ii> 'jjjj 


I am obliged to my friend 'Abbas Eghbal Ashtiyani for the indication that 
this last poem is quoted on fol. 1 56 of an anthology (tenth or eleventh century 
A.H, ?) in his possession in which the authorship of this moralizing poetry 
of doubtful value is ascribed to a certain Shaykh Zayn al-dln Jam!, other- 
wise unknown. 

Still lower down there are entries in a different hand (B). The first, on 
the authority of the Qor’anic by Muhammad Abdullah ibn Abbas 
(622-87 A.H.), gives the magic formula »jj, which being written on pieces 
of paper and placed in the window would preserve the mother and the 
new-born child, respectively from the evil of the dw called Al, and of that 
called Umm al-sibyan. The second (hand B?) is a rwSa'f composed by 
Hadrat-i Amir Sayyid Ahmad Lala’i, one of the khulafd of the late 
Amir Abdullah Burzishabadi ( ?), in honour of the latter [the term khulafd 
pointing to Safavid times]. The third (hand B?) extols the beneficent 
properties of a dead hoopoe’s eye for the refreshing of one’s memory, &c. 

The indistinct entry of folios 19b and aoa, in hand B records the events 
in Merv in the tenth century A.H., first the coming in 915 A.H. ( ?) of Shah 
Isma'il who during the seven (?) days of his stay there put to death 
70,000 ( ?) people and had a tower built of skulls, 60 zar' high, which events 
were followed by a famine and the dispersion of the survivors; then the 
coming in 952 a,h. (?) of 'Abdullah ibn (?) 'Ubaydullah-khan Ghazi 
which entailed new calamities and the annihilation of the population, so 
that no one knew the origin of the “present-day” population among whom 
all sorts of vices prevailed. 
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[The dates are indistinct. The first evidently refers to Shah Isma'iFs 
victory over Shaybak-khan which took place in the winter of 916/1510. 
The second date may be read 953, or 933 (?). The latter is adopted by 
Zhukovsky who utilized our entry in his Ruins of Old Merv, p. 74. More- 
over, Zhukovsky reads the name of the invader 'Ubaydullah-khaii. Ac- 
cording to 'Abdullah Nasr-allahi’s Turkish Zubdat al-tawdrikh, 'Ubayd- 
ullah-khan, during his raid of 918/1513, transferred the inhabitants of 
Merv to Bukhara, see Barthold in ZVO, xv, 1903, p. 303 , and his Irrigation, 
p. 67. Zhukovsky, /.c., says that 'Ubaydullah invaded Khorasan for a 
fourth time in 1529. He afterwards ruled from 940/1533 to 946/1 539. The 
fact is that the name 'Abdullah (without a title) appears in our entry before 
that of 'Ubaydallah-khan. I cannot ascertain whether 'Ubaydallah-khan 
had a son called 'Abdullah. The Shibanid khans 'Abdullah I (ruled 946-7) 
and the famous 'Abdullah II (ruled 991-1006) were remote relations of 
'Ubaydullah-khan. 'Abdullah-khan destroyed the Merv dam and abducted 
the population in 1566 (974 A.H.), but this does not suit our date of 
952 (?). Nondum liquet. Our entry does not seem to be very exact and in 
this case may belong to a considerably later time (seventeenth century.?).] 

On fol. 22b Abul-Fadl Gulpiyagani, the discoverer of the manuscript, 
in his fine writing recorded some data on the construction of the walls 
around Bukhara [evidently borrowed from Narshakhi, cf. Tdrikh-i Bukhara, 
ed. Schefer, p. 32-3]. 

The note inscribed in hand B opposite Damghan (fol. 30a) mentions the 
well-known story of the spring which, if polluted, brings down rain [cf. 
l.Faqih., p. 2'io, Nusihat al-qulub, -p. zjj]. 

Several pencil notes (fol. 13b, 34b) are in Baron V. Rosen’s hand. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES 

During my recent visit to Bonn, in connexion with the eighth Deutscher 
Orientalistentag (3-8. ix, 193 6), I had the privilege of consulting in the 
Orientalisches Seminar, directed by Prof. Kahle, a photograph of the 
Mashhad MS. of Ibn al-Faqih’s geographical work. I also had numerous 
interesting talks with its original discoverer, Prof. A. Z. Validi, who very 
kindly communicated to me several passages from the rare texts in his 
collection. 

1. I was particularly interested in I. Faqih’s version (ff. ihqa-iyob) of 
Tamim b. Bahr’s journey to the Toghuzghuz, more complete than Yaqut’s 
version quoted above, p. 268. As the publication of this passage has been 
undertaken by the young German scholar Dr. Haag, I naturally respect 
his rights. Here I shall only say that the new version corroborates 
Marquart’s original view that Tamim visited the Uyghurs on the Orkhon, 
and not at their later seats near the eastern T’ien-shan (occupied after 
A.D. 860). The key to the passage seems to lie in the sentence: 

(ill* liDuj kjiw ijlY (£ii» 

^ ^ i* U 

which hints at the heyday of the Uyghur political life. Therefore my 
explanations (pp. 268“9) must be accordingly altered . 

2. According to A. Z. Validi, the MS. Or. 1997 of Biruni’s Canon has 

proved to be very faulty in comparison with the Stambul MSS. Thus 
dli\jj\ (».^., p. 180) must be improved into dlij', i.e. 

“Hyrcania”, whereas JUj {•v.s., p. 369) must be read oU,. As regards the 
first rectification I cannot help remarking how unexpected the form 
*Irqdniyd (for *Hurqdniyd) appears in Arabic. As for *Vdkhdn, it suits 
Birunl’s text quite well but the name which we have to explain in our 
§ 26, 13., lOiW., “R.kh.t.j.b, a village of Vakhdn” may still have a different 
origin [or may have been misread by the compiler of the H.-lS.. himself] . 

3. With regard to p. 318, note i, and p. 445, I want to quote an 
amazingly interesting passage on the course of the Oxus found by A. Z. 
Validi in Biruni’s Tahiti al-amdkini 

(J JV o'j *Ub Jly 

Jilils bsj ApIa o\3rJ>rj UT! 

iu3jljdl ^y> if JU o)l\ 

The passage shows how long the “Alan (!) As” remained in the region 
to the east of the Caspian. Their memory survives in Firdausi’s Dizh-i 
Aldndn (ed, Vullers, i, 115) and probably in the wall in the Turkman 
steppe called cf. my article Tilmw in £'/. 

li 
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Here are some other additional remarks : 

4. Ad p. 67, L 17. The fact that under § 15 the Khallukh are said 
to neighbour on Tibet is to be connected with § 25, 28. in which “Tibet” 
refers to “western T’ien-shan”. This use of the term “Tibet” points to 
the times of the great expansion of the Tibetan rule in the eighth 
century a.d., see p. 256, note 2. 

5. Ad p. 98. The meaning of the awkward introduction to § 16 may 
be that the Chigil tribe was originally one of the Khallukh tribes, but the 
territory occupied by the Chigil still possessed a numerous local popu- 
lation, cf. quotation from GardizI, p. 298, 1 , 23. 

6. Ad p. 227, 1 . 35. Our author’s statement concerning 360 districts of 
China (0.5,, p. 84, 1 . 6) may have been also inspired by I.Kh., 69, who 
says that there are 300 towns in China, of which 90 are celebrated. 

7. Ad p, 293. A detailed account of Barskhan is found in the Mashhad 
MS. of Ibn al-Faqih, fol. 170a (cf. Yaqut, iv, 823). 

8. Ad p. 297, 1 . 15. In the Manichaean Mahrndmag edited by 
F. W. K. Muller, Ein Doppelblatt, SBA, 1913, 1 . 77, a certain P.rvdn~c 
^abghu h mentioned among the local rulers. The town (or district) 
^Parvdn of which this zahghu was the lord may be identical with 
BdrmdnjPo-huan. 

9. Ad p. 332, 1 . 23. In the Mashhad text of I. Faqih f. 163a it is said 

of the Balkh river, {szc^ ^ {szc^ 

*De‘V~shdrdn “Devil’s toboggan”, cf. supra p. 364, note 3, seems to be 
entirely different from *Rev~shdrdny “Dominions of Rev-shar” (cf. § 23, 
36. and 78.). 

10. Ad p. 365, note 3. A. Z. Valid! has found in a Constantinople 
MS. of the Canon: wa jala'uhu bi~Badhahhshdn, “and the polishing (of the 
rubies) is done in Badhakhshan”, with reference to the preceding item. 

11. Ad p. 475. In the rare Operis Cosmogr aphid Ibn el Vardi Caput 
Primum de Regionibus et Oris^ ed. A. Hylander, Lundae 1823, p. 164, 
among the towns of Nubia is quoted 

(read . \ ^ ^ ‘S 

Ulb ijlF Jli Af" 44a 

This probably identical with our T.ri (TM) in § 59.^ 

* [The source of Ibn al-Wardi (68g- une ville nomm^e ^j)s> , populeuse et 
749/1390-1348) is^ undoubtedly Idrisi dont les environs Sont fertiles en riz” 
who (tr. Jaubert, i, 27) speaking of the (follows the story of the statue). This 
sources of the Nile (cf. our § 6, 62.) p.rfy (I. al-Wardi: T.rmy) must be 
mentions the great lake formed by the another avatar of our Try,] 
six rivers and “prbs duquel est situ^e ' " 



INDEX 

The present index contains all the names found in the text of the 
and it must be borne in mind that to almost every name corresponds a 
special note in the Commentary. As regards the latter all the essential 
names additional to those found in the HAA. will be found in the Index 
but imperious material considerations prevented the incorporation of such 
subsidiary names, or forms of names, to which other references give easy 
clues. 

The names and catch-words have been divided into the following 
categories : 

A. Geographical names (places and tribes). 

B. Personal names and titles. 

C. Authorities quoted (only the principal passages). 

D. Local products and specialities. 

E. Selection of catch-words. 


A. GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES 

The abbreviations are: c. — country; is. — ^island; 1. — lake; mt. — ^mountain; p. 
— pass; r. — river; t. — tribe. 


Abadan 386 
Abadha 129 

Aban Kasavan 114, 209, 353 
Abarliq (?) 117 
Abaskun 28, 38, 77, 134, 386 
'Abbadan 76, 139, 392 
Abbotabad 370 
‘Abdasi 138 
'Abdin 381 

Abhar (Auhar) 132, 383 
Ab-i Gargar 214 
Ab-i Maymana 5 
Ab-i Qaysar 329 
Ab-i Safid 199, 329 

Abkhaz (— Aughaz, Lugh.r.) 43, i68, 
324, 445, 456 

Abkhaz (= Layzan ?) 403-4, 406-10 

Abl(?)i23 

Abraj 129 

Ab.rdkath(?) 117 

Abriq (Aphrike) 218, cf. Ibriq. 

Absus see Arabissos 
Abu Ghanim’s Highlands see Kuhistan-i 
Aba Ghanina 
Abwayt 204 

Abyssinia (Idabasha) 33“4> Si“2, 79> 
83,147,163-4,179,223,473 
Abyssinian Sea 145 
A-eh’ai see Ajayul 
'Aden 19, 147 
Adhana (Adana) 149 
Adharakhsh, fire temple 383 


Adharbayjan (Adharbadhagan) 19, 29, 
36, 37, 39, 53, 65, 66, 77, 83, 131, 133, 
136,137,142,393 
Adhkish t. 347 

Adh.r (*Adhir), cf. Kauristan 235 
Adhruh 150 
Admapur see D unpur 
Adishtan (Srinagar) 254 
Adrama (Adhrama) 140 
Adraskand 327 
Adulis 477 

Afghans (cf. Ayghan) 30, 91 
Afghanistan 4, 30, 288 
Aflakhuniya see Paphlagonia 
Afrakhun 68, 204 
Afrava 325 . 

Africa 33, S3, 78, IS3, 154 
Afridhan 115 
Afrunkat 119 

Aghbab, Bafir al-Aghbab, Bilad al- 
Aghbab 87, 180, 242-3 
Aghristan 377 

Ahangaran (Angren) iv 34, 211, 356 
Ahangaran, in Ghur 333i 343 
Ahar 39, 143, 395 
Ahqaf sands 77, 81, 222 
Ahwaz 12, 74, 75, rso, 381 
Aja’ mt. 203 
Ajayul 93, 2S7"8 
Ajlad, Kimak t. 305 
'al-Ajma, near Sarakhs 327 
Ajugh 2QQ> 
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Akha-yul see Ajayul 
Akhlat (Khilat) 173 
Akhmim 78, 1 52 
Akharun 337, 353 
Akhshu r. 208 
Alchsikath 72, 116 
A-kie-t’ien see Aq-tagh 
'Aldva 59, 149 
Alagez (Aragats) mt. 203 
Alal-wa-Ghumiq 450 
Alan, cf. As, D.khsas, Tulas ii, 42, 43, 
53, 67, 68, 83, 156, 160, 161, 313, 318, 
443. 444. 454, 456, 481 
Alan Gate 68, 161, 401, 446 
Alankaburda see Lombards 
Ala-Tau 195 
Alay Range 19S 
Alazan r. 410 
Alban see Laban 
Aleppo ISO 

Alexandria 78, 151, 416 
Alexandrovsky range 194, 195, 289 
Algeciras (al-Jazira) 155 
Album ('Ayn al-Humm) 135, 386 
Alin (?) no 

A-li-shih, Tiirgish t. 302 

Alishtar 383 

Allshur 255 

Alka-bulaq 280 

Alkh-jas (Alkh.njas?) 117 

Alkrz (?), cf. Sakalkand 338 

Almata (Verniy) 298, 300 

Al.n.k.balus see Lankabalus 

Al.shan 255 

Alqaboliik t. 280 

Altai mt. 196, 202, 283, 286, 287 

Altin-Tagh 194 

'Aiwa ('Aiwa al-Bahriyya) 321, 475, 477 

Amazons 8, 191 
Amid (Diyarbakr) 76, 201 
Amlutlu 200 

Amol 64, 77, 133, 134, 386 
Amorion see ‘Amuriya 
Amu-darya see Oxus 
'Amuriya 220 
'Ana 76, 141 

AnSr, in Kirman 125; in Pars 129 
Anatolicon (Natliq) 156 
Anbar (Anber), in Guzgan 5, 39, 64, 
107. 335 ; in Jazira 76, 141 
Andalus see Spain 
Andamin ( 'Andamin ?) 332 
Andarab 39, 64, 109, 341 
Andar az Khifjaq 100, 309, 316 
Andar-haz jee Hirand r. 

And.ghar t. 373 

Andras (Andhra ?), in India 87, 241 
Andras, in Kashmir 121, 364, 370 
Andicharagh (Andisharagh) 208, 359-60 
Andkhudh (Antkhudh-Andkhoy) 6, io 7 j 
177, 336 
Anfarun (?) 358 
Anf.s 84 


Angara r. 284 
Angren r. see Ahangaran 
Anhilvara (Nahrvara) 238 
An-Hsi 227 

al-Ankubarda see Lombards 
AnmwS (*Kdiumdan) 224 
Annari (Nari) 89, 246 
Anqara 330 
Anfartus 149 
Antkhudh see Andkhudh 
Apar t., icf. Apurim 284 
Aphrike see Abriq 
Apsheron 193 
Apurim t., cf. Apar 284 
'Aqaba, cf. Ayla 180 
Aq-Bura 21 r 
Aq.raq.r(?) 98, 293, 297 
Aq-su r. (Taushqan) 27, 184, 306, 289, 
296 

Aq-tagh (A-kie-t’ien) 336 
'Arab Sea see Red Sea 
Ardbia 36, 145 
Arabian Gulf 52, 81, 179 
Arabissos 204 

Arabs (Tazi) 6, 8, 51-2, 66, 77, 81, 83, 
104, 108, 133, 145-8, ISO, 153, 160 
Arachosia 346 

Aral sea (Khwarazm sea, Arvaniyan sea) 
32, 180, 312, 313 
'Arandal 415 

Ararat, Great (Hdrith) 66, 203 
Ararat, Lesser (Himayrith) 66, 77, 218 
Aras (Araxes) r. 77, 144 
Araskan (cf. Adraskan) 104 
Aravalli mt. 198 
Araxes see Aras 

Ardabil (Ardavil) 66, 142, 394, 468 

Ardalankath 117, 357 

Ardashir-Khurra 376, 377 

Ardon r. 457 

Aresh 400 

Argyre is. 186 

Arhan ford 208, 359, 360 

Arin see Ujjayn 

Arjij (Archesh) 143 

Arjinan 129 

Ark, Arl (Biigur?) 94, 207, 293 
Arm r. 401 
Armabil 123 

al-Arm.n (al-Kam.n) c. in India 237 
Arman (Zarman) 113, 237 
Armenia (Arminiya) ig, 29, 36-7, 43, 
53-4, 66-7, 77, 142-4, 156, 161, 180, 
393. 395 

Armeniacon 156 
Armenian mountains 76, 77 
Armenian sea (Urmiya 1.) 60, 285 (Cas- 
pian?) 444 
Arpalikh 256 

Arraghan (Araghan, Arrajan) 74, 127, 

376,378 

Arran 19, 29. 36-7, 67, 77, 142-4, 393, 
396 
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Arsang (K.rsang), cf. tJsang 25, 262 

Arthaniya (Abarma?) 434, 436-8 

Artuj (Bartuj) 96, 281 

Artush see Irtish 

Arvaniyan (?), cf. Aral sea 180 

Arwadh, Arwad is. 8, 58, 190 

Arzan (Arzhan) 55, 185 

As t. 445, 456, 458, 481 

Asabad (Asadabadh) 132 

Asad t. 146 

Asak (Asak, Ask) 130, 380-1 
Asbuzar see Aspuzar 
Asgil (Ashkil, &c.) 162, 320, 461 
Ashburqan see Ushburqan 
Ashkavar 388 
Ashkil see Asgil 
Ashmunayn 152 
Ashpara 289 
Ashtigor t,, cf. As 445 
Asia, 33, 82; Central 24, 27 
Asian! t., cf. As 444 
A-si-yen 294 
Askar see Sukar 221 
al-'Askar in Sistan 345 
'Askar-i Mukram 75, 130 
Askf 123 

Asna (Ushnu) 142 
Aspuzar 63, 64, 104, 199 
'AsqalanSi, 149 
Assam see Qamarun 
Assuan (Suwan, Uswan) 68, 78, 1 52 
Astarab (Astara.?), on the Caspian 137, 
391 ; in Guzgan see Bastarab 
Astarabadh 29, 134, 386 
Asus r., cf. Ishim 308 
Atak 200 
‘Atbara r, 221 
At-Bashi 292 

Atelkuzu 313, 320, 322, 441, 444, 468 
Athens 21, 41, 158 
'Aththar 147 

Atil town 75, 80, 161, 452; r. see Itil 

Atlaligh (Otlaligh?) 98 

Atlantic 201 

Afrabulus 60, 149, 153 

Atrak 29, 200, 218, 385 

Aufa see Oba 

Aughaz see Abkhaz 

Auhar in Adharbaijan see Abhar; in 
Daghestan Avar 
Aulas (Eleusa) 149 
Aurhazk*, cf. Avar 447 
Avai33,384 
Aval 116,355 

Avar t. 42, 419, 429> 447> 45°, 455 
Avars, Pseudo- 448 

Avaza-yi Paykand, cf. Paykand 56, 73, 
185, 211 

Awas ice Ephesus 
Axum 474 

Ayvaj (Auwaj), on the Oxus 360 
'Aydhab 474 

Ayghan (Abghan, Afghan?) 349 


Ayla 52, 8r, 149, 222, 414 

'Ayn al-Humm see Album 

'Ayn-Zarba 149 

Ayvan-i Kisra 138 

Az (Aziyan) t. cf. Lazina 99, 302 

’Aza (Ha-za), cf. Ajayul 258 

Azadhvar 102 

Azaila 1 54 

Azam 381 

Azar 296 

Azbara 128 

Azd (Urd?) 74 

Aziv 108 

Azov sea (Maeotis) 32, 41, 42, 54, 59, 
180, 181, 182, 191, 216, 320, 422, 429 
'Azr (Gh.zr?), in India (?) 86, 235 

Ba'albaklc 67, 150 
Bab, in Farghana see Pab 
Bab-Alchsikath 355 
Bab al-Mandeb 47a 
Bab al-Abwab see Darband 
Babarhan 370 
Babi 27, 88 
Babil 139 
Babn see Baun 
Babol r. 218 
Babr (Hir.^) 391 
Babin, cf. Nubin ( ?) 243 
Badakhshan (Badhakhshan) 63, 71, 112, 
1 19. 325. 365 j 366, 482; ford, 359 
Badal-Art see Bedel 
Badhghis 104, 386 
Badlihana 387 
Baft 124 

Baghaskan (?) 1 16 

Baghdad 12, 15, 20-3, 37-8, 76, 129, 
138-40 

Baghlan 109, 340 
Baghni in 
Baghras 67, 150 

Baghshur, in China 26, 70, 84, 229, 230 ; 

near Marv 64, 104, 327 
Baghuykath 1 17 
Bahamshir canal 214 
Bahar (spelt . . . ghdrl) 125 
Baharak 350, 365 
Bahlavan in Fars 127 
Bahmanabad 39, 102 
Bahr al-akhdar (Green Sea) 32, 51 
Bahr al-A'zam (Great Sea) 32, 51-2, 
56, 72-4, 76-7, 79, 80-3, 85-6, 122-4, 
126,145,163,179,220 
Bahr al-Muhit see Western Ocean 
Bahr Warank 181 

Bahra (Pahra), in Kirman 1257111 Pars 
^29 

Bahra mt., in Syria 67 
Bahramabad 201 
Balirayij 89, 246 

Bahrayn 81, 127, 148, 164, 4x2, cf.Niz- 
wayn 

Bahriigan 124, 374 
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Bailcal 1. 284 
Bajanak see Pecheneg 
Bajarvan 449 
Bajghurt t. see Bashghird 
Bajirbagan 127 
Bajja 129 

Bajni (Bajna), cf. Capni 469, 471 
Bakhtagan (Bichagan) 1. 54, 74, 183 
Bakhwan, cf. Barman 281, 295 
Bakrabad 133, 385 
Baku (Bakuh) 77, 145, 193, 407, 41 1, 
449 

Balad 76, 140 

Balad al-Dawar see Zamin-D. 

Balanjar 162, 452 
Balas (Balus?) 76 
Balasaghun 280, 291 
Balawat (B.l.w.t) 72, 91, 253 
Balayan 357 
Baliapatam 243 

Balls (Balish, Valishtan), in Baluchistan 
III, 346 

Balis, in jazira 142, 149, 393 
Baljuvan (= Munk) 208, 361 
Balkans, cf. Balkhan 205, 41 1 
Balkh 16-17, 39, 63-4, 70"i> 73, 81, 105, 
107-8, III, 311, 337, 369; Balkh r. 
see Dah-as 

Balkhan (Balqan), east of the Caspian 
180 

Balkhash (Balqash) 1. 208, 276 

Balqa mt. 67, 151, 415 

Balqan (Balqar?), in the Caucasus 460 

Bals ( ?), in Kashgharia 93 

Baltic Sea 8, 54, 18 1 

Baltistan 258, 369 

BalQch, Baluchistan 28, 123-4, 372-3 

Balxis see Baros 

Balut see Balawat 

Bam 65, I2S 

Bamijkath 352 

Bamiyan 64, 73, 105,-108, 109, 330 

Bamkakhush 355 

Bampur 373 

Banakat72, 73, 118, 211 

Bandar-i Daylam 377 

Bandar Lahori 372 

Band-i Turkistan 199 

Banihar see Nihar 

Baniya 27, 24s 

Banjikath Panjikath 

Banjikash 357 

Banjkash (Bankhash?) 356 

Bankalas see Lankabalus 

Bannu25i 

Banfi 127 

Bara (spelt: iVura) is. 179, 189, 190 
Baradan 140 
B.radhas see Burtas 

Barakdiz (spelt: 73, 105, 328 

Baramula 370 
Barbar town 179 
Barbara 179 


Barbari Gulf 52, 8r, 164 222 
Barchula t. 162, 461 
Barchuq, cf. J.rm.q 281 
Barda'a (Bardha'a) 29, 66, 143, 144 
Bardangan 129 
Bardasir 125 

Bardij (Bardej) 77, 144, 218, 403 

Barduj see Varduqiya 

Barfak (Farfak?) 338, 340 

Barfjan 137, 390 

Barfurtish, cf, Mamatir 386 

Barghar (Falghar), in Sughd 115, 354 

Bargin-i Farakh 183 

Bargri 143 

Bari 249 

Bariha (B.rija, B.rikha) near Khotan 70, 
92-3, 206, 262 

Barijan (Barizan) mt. 65, 125, 201 
Barimma mt. 66, 202 
Bariz t., in Kirman 373 
Barkul 1. 266 
Barlugh 94, 272, 273 
Barman, cf. Aqraq.r, 295, 296, 482 
Baroda 245 
Baroghil p, 365, 369 
Baros (Balus) 57, 187, 22S, 241 
BarqaSi, 153 
Bar-qa'id 140 
Barquh (Abarquh) 129 
Barsai-agh, cf. Basaran, K.brs.ragh, 
120, 359, 361 
Barsarkan (?) 128 
Barshliya, cf. Bashli 453 
Barskaun valley 293 
Barskhan (Barsghan), Upper 28, 54, 98, 
116, 269, 273, 276, 287, 289, 291-3, 
296, 298, 482; Lower 269 
Bartang 208, 360 
Bartuj see Artuj 
Barv (Burj ?) 131 
Barzand 142, 403 
Barzanj (?) 403 

Basafuya (Basfahuya) 1. 54, 183 

Basand 38, 114 

Basfahri see BSsafuya 

Basaran (Bas.ra) see Barsaragh 

Bashin (Abshin) 64, 73, 106, 327 

Bashli 449 

Bashm see Pashm 

Basht 201 

Basilion 1. 184 

Baainnay see Basunnay 

Basiyan 74, 75, 130, 214, 381 

Basjirt al-ddkhil (“Inner B.”) 319 

Bashghird, Bashghurt, Bashqir, cf. 

Basjirt 312, 318-20, 322, 469 
Baskunas, see Basques 
Basmad 246 

Basmil t. 264, 266, 272, 2S5 
Basques 158, 424 

Basra 58, 76, 81, 137-9, 146; sea of 
Ba§ra 52; swamps 56, 76; desert 137 
Basra (Bu§ayra), in Morocco 1 54, 417 
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Bastarab (Astarab?) 31, 55, 185, 334 

Basunnay (Basinnay) 75, 13 1 

Batsra, cf. Bajni 471 

Baun (Bavan?) 104 

Bavard (Abivard) 64, 80, iot 

Bavul (Babol) r. 77 

Bayan 139, 214, 381 

Bayandur t. 304 

Bayas (Payas) 149 

Bayda, in Pars 23, 128 ; in Khazaria 
162, 453-3 

Bay ban (spelt: Mijdn) 77 
Baylaqan 144, 398 
Bayrut (Beirut) 149 
Baysun 353 

Baytal (Nepal ?) 91, 239, 248 
Bazda 114 
Bazhgah 144, 398 
Bazman-kuh, cf. Dundavand 375 
Bazranj 74, 213 
B.dhminiya 123 
B.dhushavur see Gunde-SIiapur 
Bedel p. 195, 293 
Bedouin, steppe 81 
Behbehan 379 
Beja (Baja), in Spain 155 
Belbela r. 456 

Belgrad, jiear Constantinople 41, 23 1, 

423 

Belozero 1. 437 

Belt of the Earth mt. 65, 196, 200 
Benares 247 

Bengal, cf. Harikel 188, 241 
Bengal Gulf 180 
Berbers 40, 153, 154, 221, 476 
Bethlehem {Bayt al-Lahm) 150 
B.gh-Shura, Baghsuz see Baghshur in 
China 

B.ghurank (?) 117 
B.hdula, B.r§ula see Barchula 461 
Biarmia (Perm) 436-7 
Bichagan see Balditagan 
Bidhan 214 
•Bidlis 143 

Bigliligh (Bigligh) 99, 298, 303 
Bih 123 

Bih-Shapur ^ee Bishapur 
Bijagan (Bichagan) see Bakhtagan 
Bilad al-Dawar Zamin-D, 

Bilasuvar 391 
Bilwat fort 253 
Bimand, cf. Ktitmidhan 376 
Bina 94 

Binalud mt. 326 

Bind 123 

Binkath iiS, 357 

Birdhaun 382 

Birun (Nirim) 132, 372 

Biruza, cf, Ba’ura 73, 91, 210, 239, 353 

Birzula, cf. Barchiila(?) 461 

Bishapur (Bishavur) 376, 379 

BishSrin t. 33 

Bish-baliq (B.-baligh), cf. Panjikath 


Bishgird see Veshgird 
Bishlang (Bashling ?) 1 1 1 
Biskant 356 
Bistam 36, 135 
Bistan t. 97 
Bistarab see Bastarab 
Bisuk 127 
Biya-Pas 388 
Biya-Pish 3 88 
B.juna 88 
B.ksan 88 

Black Sea, cf. Pontos, Georgian Sea, 
Khazar Sea 14, 33, 43, 53-4, 67, 78, 
156-8, 160-1, 180, 182, 216, 422, 443 
B.laq t. 96 
B.lhari 72, 88, 346 
BIjm see Munjan 
B.lkar see Bulghar 
B.lkh.mkan( ?) 95 
B.llin (?4-pattan) 188, 243 
B.l.vv.t see Balavvat 72, 253 
B.nabid 103 

Bnchul (*Bnchuk?) Wen-su 
B.ndaq.lus 78 
B.nvadha 103 
Bolan p. 346 

Bolor 39, 63, 71, 93, 121, 208, 258, 364, 
367, 369 ; Bolorian Tibet see Tibet 
Bon see Baun 

Bontos (Pontos) see Black Sea 
Boro-Dabasunl. 184 
Bosphorus 21, 141 
Brahmanabad 372 
Brahmaputra r. 208 
B.rhara 89 
B.rikha see Bariha 
Brihfin (Buda’un?) 90 
Brinjak, cf. B.riha 206, 263 
B.rish t. 97 

Britannia (Britaniya) 8, 59, 159, 191, 

42s 

B.rji 386 

B.rkhman in Tibet 93 
Br.niya ( ?) in Tibet 93 
B.ruza see Biruza 

B.rwan (perhaps *0^^! Lou-lan) 1. 376 
B.sm.d (?) in Hind 89 
Buam defile 393 

Buccelarion (Buqallar) 78, 156, 230 
Buda’un 247, 248 
Budha t. 123, 372 

Budhandun (Podandon, Bozanti) 78, 330 
Bu-ghanim see Kuhistan-i AbO. Ghanim 
Bughraj 280 
Bughshur see Baghshur 
Biigur 274 

Buja (Baja) t. 33, 34, 79. 81/83, 164, 
474, desert 81, 233, r. 79 
Bujaq (cf. Oglori, Onglon) 467 
Bukhara 3, 16-8, 38, 39> 55-6, 63, 73, 
102, 105, 113-14 

Bukhara river (Zarafshan) 73, 113. nS 
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Bula see Ubulla ; Bula canal 76 
Bukina 512 
Bukiq 274 
BulghSr, Black 41 
Bulghar, Great (a'lsam) 434, 438, 439; 

Magna Bulgaria, 319 
Bulghar, Inner (al-ddkhil) 41, 42, 53, 
67, 83, 158, 160, 319, 423, 429, 438, 
440, 442, 466, 468 
Bulghars, Outer {al-khdrijd) 439 
Bulghar, town 163, 221, 312, 461 
Bulghari (cf. Bulghars on the Danube) 
IS7> 423, 440; mt. 69, 79, r. 79 
Bulgaria 41 

Bulghars on the Danube, cf. Burjan, 
Bulghari, V.n.n.d.r. ii, 40, 41, 157, 
1 81, 423, 440, 460, 468 
Bulghars (Bulkar) on the Volga (Mus- 
lim Bulghars) 43-4, 75, 81, 159, 162, 
181,217,319,437,439 
Bulkar, cf. Bulghar on the Volga 320, 
436, 460 
Bulri 72, 89, 246 
Bumkath (?) 1 12, 352 
Bunabidh 326 
Bunjikath IIS 
Bunughni t. 84, 229 
Buqallar see Buccellarion 
Burghar (Bulghar) 419 
Burj 213 

Burjan (Burchan, Danube Bulghars) 40, 
41, S3, 79, 156-7, 423, 429, 440, 468; 
Burgunds (?) 419 

Burj-i sangin (Lithinos pyrgos}) 26, 85, 

233 

Burkhimu 86, 234 

Buima (al-Arm.n, Rahmamya) 237, 242 
Burtas t. (Mordva) 25, 43, 44, 75, 83, 
loi, 161--2, 217, 3H, 315, 437, 439, 
460, 462, 464, 465 ; r. 462 
Burugird 132 

Burzin-mihr, fire-temple 325 
Busaira see Basra, in Morocco 
Busanana (Busana?) 133 
Bushang 22, 64, 104 
Busht 117 
Bu§ir 68, 152 

Bust 5, 39, 64, 73, 106, i io-i, 344-s 
Bustugan 128 

Buttaman (Buttam, Butman) mt. 22, 
55, 63, 71-3, 11S-16, 120, 198, 211, 
^ 354, 363 
Buzdighur 103 
Buzhagan (Puchagan) 103 
Bystan (?) t. 289 

Byzantines (Rumiyan), cf. Greeks 53, 
143, 149 

Byzantium (see also Rum) 8, 32, 38, 40, 
41, 42, 148, 218 
B.zr.k., cf, F.rz.k 127 

Cadiz (Ghadira) 58, 190 
Cairo 37 


Cambodia (Khmer) 27 

Canary is. see Islands of the Blest 

Canton see Khan-fu 

Capni see Chapni 

Cappadocia 156 

Caqir see Chaqir 

Carmona 155 

Carnatic 222 

Carpathians 203, 441, 466 
Caspian Provinces 29, 37, 39 
Caspian (Kliazar) Sea 28, 32, 36, 38, 42, 
S3, 60, 67, 71-2, 75, 77, 8o~i, 100, 
133-4, 136-7, 156, 180, 2i5,cf. Darya- 
yi Armina 444 

Caucasus see also Qabq rot. 42, 145, 201, 
204, 318 

Ceylon, cf. Tabarna 7, 157, 189, 194, 
235 

Chach town (Tashkent), cf. Burj-i- 
Sangin 24, 72, 73, 116, 117, 118, 119, 
233, 357; 13, 122, 149 

Chachaktu 335 
Chad 1. 476 

Chadhghal (Chatqal, Jadghal) 116, 117, 
118, 21 1 

Chaghaniyan 17, 38-9, 63, 71, 114-5, 
119-20, 178, 198 
Chaghan-Rudh 71, 353, 363 
Chaghatay t. 299 
Chahar-dar p. 340 
Chaharyak see Sangcharak 
Chahbar 373 
Chahuk 379, 380 
Chakaran 365 
Chal r. 341 
Chaldia 156 

Chalkan (Chalakan) iio, 344 
Chalkrudh (Chalkarud) 136, 387 
Chalmadana 259 
Chalmakazan 259 
Chalqar 1.310 

Chalus r. 134, 135, 136, 388, 391 

Chamba state 239, 250 

Chamghar see Jamghar 

Chamhad see Babarhan 

Champa (Sanf) in Indo-China 86, 240 

Chandor mt. 198 

Chandror 89, 246 

Ch*ang-an Khumdan 

Chan-pei, cf. Jaba (Sumatra) 250 

Chapni t., cf. Bajni 469 

Chaqir t. 319 

Chaqmaqting 1. 3 3 2 

Charikar 348 

Charkiyan (Sharkhiyan) 6 

Charkhlik 234 

Charmangan 93, 114 

Charqan(Kharqana?) 115 

Charsianon (Kharshana) 156, 420-1 

Charuq t, 275 

Chashma-yi Sabz see Tiis 1. 185 
Chaymur (Chaul) see SaymQr 
Chechen t. 402, 446 
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Ch'€-Le see Tdl6s 

Cherkes (Circassians), cf. Kasak 33, 161, 
423, 446 
Chiao-ho 269 
Ch'ien-fo-tung 233 

Chigil t. 28, 35, 54, 83, 97, 98-9, 291, 

297, 319. 482 

Chunkan (Simkan) 377 
Chin see China 52, 227 [confused with 
Khotan ?] 

China (Chinistan, Chin) ii, 24-6, 27, 
34> SI-3, 56, 61-2, 79, 80, 82, 83-6, 

92-4,96,179,227,445 

Chinanjkath (Kao-ch'ang) 94, 195, 329, 
271 

Chindwin (Mi-no) r. 243 
Chink mt. 3 14 
Chirchik r. 21 1, 289, 356 
Chisht (Khwaja-Chisht), near Herat 343 
Chitral 350, 364, 365 
Ch.ma (Chomkhala?) 137, 390 
Chiyse is., cf. Gold island 186 
Chu r. 194, 19s, 264, 289, 300, 301, 358 
Chubin see Dih-i Chubin 
Chuguchak 274 
Chunpan t. 288 
Chuvash t. 332, 451, 460, 464 
Comans 315, see Khifchakh, Qumaniya 
Constantinople 21, 40, 53, 56, 156, 
470”; straits of C. 82-3, 156, 158 
Cordoba 154, 155 
Corea (Shila) 228 
Coria, in Spain 69, 155, 205 
Coros r., in Pars 183 
Corsica (Qurnos) 59, 192 
Cracow 430 
Crete (Iqritas) 60, 192 
Crimea 32, 444, 471 
Croats, cf. Khurvat, White Croats 430, 
432, 441 

Cyprus (Qubras) 59, 192 

Dabiq (Dabqu, Danqara) 1 51, 416 
Dabusi (Dabusiya) 38, 113, 353 
Daghestan 43, 203, 204, 362 
Dahae t., cf. Dihistan 193, 386 
Dahana-yi Shir 74, 214 _ 

Dahan-i Kashan, cf. Ribat-i Karvan 336 

al-Dahna desert 222 

Dah-As r. 73, 21 1 

Dailaman see Daylaman 

Dakharraqan (Dihkharghan) 143, 395 

Dakhil in Gilan 137, 390 

Dakhkath 356 

Daliya 364 

Damascus 67, 150 

Damavand mt. 375, 411 

Damghan (Damaghan) 36, 135, 387 

Dandanaqan 105, 336 

Danpur see Dunpur 

Danqara see Dabiq 

Danube (Duma) II, 42, 43, 44, 321, 430, 
441,443,466,467,470 
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Dara, in Jazira 140 

Daragird(Darabjird) 54,65, 128, 183, 376 
Darakan 128 

Daraut-qurghan see Stone-tower 
Darawliya (Dorylaion) 220 
Darbaldi r. 449, 450 
Darband-i Khazaran {Bab al-Abwdb) 
42, 60, 145, 303, 361, 407, 411, 454 
Darchin (Darjin) 125, 375 
Darfur 477 
Dai'gham r. 71, 338 
Darghush see Durghush 
Darial p. 203, 446, 452 
Dar-i Alan see Alan gate 
Dar-i Andara 106, 107, 334 
Dar-i Taziyan 112, 350, 364, 365 
Dar-i Tubbat 120, 350 
Darkan(al-Adhkan?) 129 
Darmashan (Dar-i Mashan?) 106, iii, 
333, 342-3, 346 
Darvaz 364, 366 
Darya-yi 'Arab see Red Sea 
Darya-yi Gurziyan see Black Sea 
Darya-yi Khazaran see Caspian Sea 
Dary^azha 1. 55, 63, 73, 115, 185, 198, 
211 

Darzab-va-Gurzivan see Gurzivan 
Darzangi (Darzanji) 1 14, 353 
Dasht-i Arzan see Arzan 
Dasht-i Dastaqan (Dastagan) 312, 377 
Dasht-i Navur 199 
Dasht-i Qipchaq see Khifchaq 
Daulatabad (Paryab) 4 
Dauraq 75, 130, 213, 214, 380 
Daybul (Debul) 123, 372 
Daylam 35, 53, 64, 83, 131-7, I4S, 384- 
91, 411 ; cf. Bandar-i Daylam 
Dayra 130 
Dayragan 378 
Dayr 'Aqul 138 
Dayyir 377 
Dead Sea 54, 81 
Debeltos 469 

Denau (Dih-i Nau), in Chaghaniyan 
353 

Dhakhkath 117 
Dhamira 151 

Dhanbadh (Dinar mt.) 74, 212 

Dharnukh 119, 358 

Dhimar 147 

Dibajat is. 244 

Didun see Budhandun 

Digor t. 445 

Dihaj 375 

Dihak 65, 125 

Dih-i Chubin 75, 100, 310, 312 
Dih-i Goz (Qaryat al~jauz, “the Walnut 

Village”) 125, 375 ' 

Dih-i nau (Yangi-kand) 122, 306, 308, 

312,353,371 

Dih-i Qaratigin 122 

Dih-i S.nk.s. (Sangas?) ri2, 364 

Dihistan 29, 60, 80, 133, 134, 385 
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Dihistanan-Sur 60, 193, 386 
Dilman (cf. Daylam) 64 
Dimyat 55, 151 
Dinar (Dhanbadh) int. ziz 
Dinarrudh r. 136, 388 
Dinar-Zari 64, 300 
Dinavar 132 
Distra see Silistria 
Divrudh 212 
Divsharan, 482 
Diyala r. 318 
Diyarbakr see Ainid 
Diyar-Qaum-Lut 415 
Diyar-Rabi'a 141 
Diz-, cf. Qal'a- 

Diz-i Ahnaf (Diz-i liinaf) 73, 105 
Diz-i Mahdi (Dar-i Mahdi) 130 
Diz-i Pisar-i ‘Umara (IJisn b. 'Umara) 
126, 377 
Diza 22, 64, 105 

Dizak, in Sind 123; in Transoxania 115 
Dizh-i Alanan 193 _ 

Dizh-i Navazak, cf- Avaza 186 
D.khs-As (Rukhs-As?), Alan t. 445, 458 
Dniepr r. 322, 471 
Dniester r. 431 

Don (Tanais) r. 41, 181, 216, 323, 429, 
433, 462 
Dora p. 365 

Dorylaion see Darawliya 
Doshi r. 209, 340, 341, 343 
Draguignan 193 
D.ran 113 
D.kran 380 
D.stuya (Rastfiya) 93 
Duba see Danube 321, 441 
Dubays canal 76 
Dulab 137, 391 
Duna see Danube 

Dunbavand mt. in Tabaristan 135, in 
Kirman 375 

Dunpur 63, 72, 93, 209, 252 
Dunqula (“Old Dongola”) 475 
Dur 40, 140 

Durghush (Darghush) 73, 1 1 1, 21 1, 345 
Du-Shanba (= Stalinabad) 353 
Duvin (Dabil) 143 
Dvali, cf. Twlas 457, cf. Tbias 
Dynwr see Dunpur 

Earth. 50, 51 
Ecija (Isinja) 155 
Edessa 37 

Egypt 36-8, 52-6, 68, 78, 81-3, 148-55, 

165,41s 

Egypt, upper (Sa'id) 10, 68, 165 
Egyptian Desert 149, 151 
Elbrus mt. 445 
Eliseni 400, 402 
Emba (Jam) r. 315, 312 
Ephesus see Rusta-yi Awas, Arabissos 
^ 68, 204 

Equator 33-4, 50-2, 58-9, 82-3 


Equius see Iki-ogiiz 
Er(i)-chou (Liang-chou) 230 
Eritrea 473 

Erz'a t. 434, 436, 463, 464 
Erzerum see Qaliqala 
Eski-Shehir 330 

Euphrates (Furat) r. 37, 70, 76-7, 81, 
84, 140-1, 148-9, 318 
Europe (UrOfi) 33, 83 

Faghkath 115 
Fayd 67, 148 
Falghar see Barghar 
Fallaljiya 213, 214 
Fam al-Silh 138 
Famir see Pamir 

Fansur (Sumatra) 87, 338, 236, 340 

Farab see Parab 

Farah no 

Farah-rud 343 

Faranaa 151 

Faran see Taran 

Farav 80, 133, 386 

Farf.za (Farfak?), cf. Barfak 338 

Farghana 38, 115-8, 293, 338 

Firghana (?), in T^kharistan 330, 338 

Farghar (Parghar), on the Oxus 20S 

Far gird 104 

Farinkath 113, 117, 352 
Farita 183 

Farkhir, in Talaqan 330, 340 
Farlchar, Great, in Tibet 94, 263 
Farmul (or Parmul), cf. Saul 251 
Faro 418 

Fars (Pars) 6, 19, 25, 34, 36, 40, 52-5, 
58, 65-6, 74, 80, 83, 123, 125-31, 163, 
212; desert 126; gulf 52; sea 52 
Farsana (Qalshana?) 153 
Farunkath 119, 358 
Farvab 74; r. 74, 213 
Farvaf, in Kabul(?) 338 
Faryab, see Paryab 
Fas 154 
Fath 76 

Faydabad in Badhakhshan 350; in 
ChaghaniySn 353 ; on the Oxus 360 
Fayyum 68, 78, 15a, 205 
Fazara t. 146 

Fazzan, cf. FI.ran(?) 416, 474, 477 

Filan t., in Daghestan, cf. Lupenii 454 

Finns 191, 433 

Firab (Firabr) 113 

Firim see Pirrlm 

Firuzabad 377 

P'iruz-kuh, cf. Gharchistan 327 
Firuzqand 345 
F.ma (N.ma?) 89 
F.niki (Q.nb.li?) 123 
“Four Garrisons”, in China 280 
F.raj.kli 70, 84, 207, 228 
F.rakhiya (Qarajiya?) 99, 303 
Franks 53, 155, 158, 191, 418, 424 
Fraxinetum (Frainetl 19a 
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F.rdir(?) 135 
F.rz.k, c£ B.zr.k 212 
Fur' 148 
Furi see Quri 
Furj 128 

Fustat 37. 68, 78, 81, 151, 152 

Ganafa (Ganawa, Jannaba) 74, 127, 212 
Gandawa, cf. Qandabil 373 
Gandhara, cf. Vayhind 238 
Ganges r. 198, 209 
Ganj, Ganj rustaq 104 
Ganja (Ganza) 144 

Gardaban, south of Tiflis, cf. Qal'a ibn 
Kandman 398, 402 
Gardiman-chay r. 407 
Gardiz 91, 251 

Gargar, on the Araxes 396; cf. also 
Ab-i Gargar 
Garm, in Khuttal 361 
Garsh t. near the Azov sea 32, 446 
Gash no 
Georgia see Gurz 
Ghadira ('Adira) see Cadiz 
Ghafiq 155, 418 

Ghalijaskush, inhabitants of Jaca 155, 
158, 418, 425 

Ghalzay (Ghilzai) t. 348, cf. Khalaj 
Ghana, in the Sudan 477 
Ghandhar see Qandahar 
Gharan 366, 367 
Gharbangi canal 17 
Gharchistan 5, 73, 105-6, 109, 325, 332 
Gharjand, in Chach 357 
Ghaza (Gh.za), in Tibet 71, 94, 207, 
262 

Ghaznin (Ghazna) 30, 64, 91, 111-2, 
176, 345, 346, 348 
Ghazaq 115, cf. also Ghazna in 
Ghazwan 66, 203 
Ghazza 150 
Gh.drank 357 
Gh.nksir 97 

Ghiyan r. (Kiang, Yangtze-kiang) 70, 
84, 206, 228 
Gh.nun 1. 217 
Ghorband 340, 348 
Ghubaira 125 

Ghund (Ghunt) r. 206, 367 
Ghur (Ghor) i, 5, 63-4, 73, 104-6, no- 
li, 174, 199, 330, 333, 342 
Ghuz t. 35, 38, 43-4, 53, 73, 75, 80-1, 
83, 97, lOO-I, 102, 112, 119, 122, 
133-4, 162, 216, 305-6, 314, 317, 444; 
Ghuz desert see Khwarazm desert; 
Ghuz Turks, 38, 60, 12 1 ; Gate of the 
Ghuz 1 21 
Gh.zjand 1x7 
Gh.zk 117 
Gh.z.r jree 'Azr 

Gibraltar (Jabal Tariq) 59, i54 
Gilabadhi37 

Gilan S3, 64-5, 77, 136-7, 142, 388, 391 
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Gilgit 350, 364, 365, 369 

Girang (Kirang?) 73, 105, 328 

Godavari r. 241 

Gogo, in the Sudan 477 

Gogra, 246 

G6k-chay r. 407 

Gold island {Dhahahiya, cf. Chryse, 
Waqwaq) 56, 228 

Go^rnga, near Khotan, cf. Kohmari 232 
Goths, Crimean 440, 442, 468 
Gozbon (Gozbun), cf. Guzgan 330-1 
Great Sea see Balyr al-a'^am 
Greeks (Yunaniyan), cf. Byzantines, 21, 
33, 41, 51, 58 

Green Sea see Bdlir al-akhdar 

Guadalajara al-}}ijdrd) 155 

Guadalquivir 205 

Guadiana 205 

Guchen 27a 

Gujarat peninsula 239 

Gujrat, in Panjab 251 

Gulfagan 340 

Gulnabad 201 

Gumri (Humri?) r. in Daghestan 449 
Guiniish-tapa 386 

Gundalik or Gundluk, near Khotan 262 
Gunde-Shapur (Vindushavur) 25, 75, 
131, 214, 381 
Gupal see Rud-I A' la 
Go.! 127 

Giirab-i Kuhdum, cf. Kutum 390 
Gurgan 29, 38-9, S3, 64, 77, 102, 133-5, 
200, 218, 312, 386 

Gurganj (Gurganch) 38, 12a, 312, 314, 
371, cf. also 180 
Gurgradh (?) 136 

Gurz (Georgia) 32, 157, 410, 421-2, 445, 
456; Gurz mt. 68, 204; Gurz Sea see 
Black Sea 

Gurzivan 64, 107, 335 
Gushai (Kushai), in China 233 
Guyum (Juyum) 128, 379 
Guzar (IGiuzar) 352 
Guzgan, Guzganan 4-7, 3 1, 39, 55, 
63-4, 73, 104-n, 173, 177, 328, 331 

Habasha yee Abyssinia 
liabir sands 81, 222 
Hadath 149 
Haditha 76, 141 

Hadramut 19, 77, 81, 145, 147; r. 218 
^adrat Imam Sahib, on the Oxus 359, 
360 

Haft-Dih 356 
Hajar 81, 148, 413 

Hakra, or Eastern Nara r. in Sind 372 

Halavard 120, 359 

Halys (Qizil-Irmaq) 220 

Hamadan 65 

Hamanan ( ?) 72, 88 

FlamSt 150 

Hamdan t. 146, 413 

IJararin mt. 203 
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Hamvaran 114, 209, 353 

Han-hai mt. 284 

Haramayn (Pyramids) 152 

Haranj (H.r.nj ?) is. 57 

Harat see Herat 

Harda Marida 

Harhaz (Harazpey) r. 77, 218 

Hari (*Hare) see Herat 

Harikel see Bengal 

Harirud (Herat r.) 5, 73 

Harith see Ararat, Great 

Harkand, on east coast of India 87, 241 

Harran, in Jazira 12, 141 

Haruni 149 

Hasan- Kiya-Dih 390 

Hashadhar 391 

Hashimi t. 149 

Hashumkirt (Hashim-gird) 1 14 
Hauf [al-sharqi] 68 
Hausam 136, 388 
Haush 108 
Haybak 338 
Haydarabad 372 

Haytal or Haytal (Hephthalites) 277, 
288, 301, 327, 340, 347, 359, 362 
Hazar 128, 379 
H.dd.njira( ?) 87, 241 
Hephthalites see Haytal_ 

Her-ab (Herow), in Adharbaijan, cf. 
Babr 391 

Herat (Harat, Hare) 16, 22, 26, 64, 73, 
103-S, 109, 125, 3^7 
Hijaz 146, 164 

Hilmand (Hidhmand) r. 5, 36, 39, 73, 
344 

Himalaya 196, 198, 236, 240 
Hims 67, 150 

Himyar (Hhnyan) 146, 412 
Hind (Panjab and India south of the 
Indus) 34, 80, 89 
Hindi, Hindu see Indians 
Hindiyan r., cf. Shirin 21 2-3, 378 
Hindukush 39, 199, 340, 367 
Hindustan 7, 34, 39» 52, s6, 61-3, 65, 
83-4, 86-92, 102, 108-11, 1 19, 123, 
235-54; Gate of H., 112. 

Hira 140 

Hirand (Gurgan) r. 29, 77, 133, 218, 


Hi§n-Mahdi 74, 214, 381 
Hit 76, 141 

Hital (Hibtal, Haytal?), in the Himalaya 
62-3, 90-1, 198. 239 
Hivan (?) 72, 91, 210, 253 
The Home of the People of Lot 151 
Horizon {da’irat al-dfaq) 50, 51 
Hormuz Hurmuz 
Howa 472 

H-tati (Fazzan?) 165, 477 
H.rl.ji88 
Hrmz (?) 375 
Hsi-An-fu see Khumdan 


H-sinakra(?) 88 
H.ski t. 287 

Huang-ho 195, 206, 207, 221, 228 
Hulbuk (Hulmuk, Hulbag) 71, 119, 359- 
60, 369 
Hu-lu 294 
Hulwan 139, 201 
Hu-mi see Vakhan 
Hunarakart see Khunan 
Hungar- (H.gry’im), Hungary 319, 467, 
471, cf. Magyar 
Hurmuz, in Kirm&n 40, 74, 124 
Hurmuz-Shahr see Ahwaz 
Husaynan (H.synan?) 91, 251 
Hutm see Khuthum 
Huwayrith see Ararat, Lesser 
Hwfl (Waqwaq?) 163, 472 

Ibiza (Yabis) is. 59, 192 
Ibryq (Abwait, Rif?) 68, 204 
Idha (Idhaj, read; Tustar) 130 
Iflakhuniya see Paphlagonia 
Ifranja see Frank 
Ifriqiya see Africa 
Igharayn 383 

Ighraj( ?)-Art mt. 62, 71, 95-6, 195, 206, 
208, 277, 278 

Ighraq, t. or land 275, 277, 305 
Ij 129 

Iki-Ogtiz 276-7 
Ila jee Hi 
Ilak r. 309 
Ilaq 117, 118, 356 

Hi (Ha) r. 71, 195-6, 208, 277-8, 300-1 
Ilion 9 
Ilmen 1. 181 

Imak (Imak), cf. Kimak 304 
Imam-Baba 328 
Imi t. 304 

India see Hindustan 
Indian Ocean 7, 14, 32, 34, 52, 186; 
gulf, 52 ; mt. 72 

Indians 39, 62, 88, 90, 92, 109, in, 121 
Indus (Mihran) 72, 80, 86, .89, 122-3, 
198-9, 210, 253, 372 ; cf. Sind-rudh 
Inhabited world 44, 83 
Iqlid see Kilidh 
Iraj 128 

'Iraq 15-6, 36-7, 40, 52, 66, 81, 83, 88, 
129-31, 137-40, 142, 392 
Iraq gulf 137 

Irghiz (Savuq) r. 306, 308-10 
Irguzgukath (?) 95, see Iki-ogUz 
Ir.sh, in China 70, 84, 228 
Irtish (Artush) r. 35, 75, 99, 100, ig6, 
215.305,306,312, 

Irtish, Black r. 215, 310; White r. 215, 
310 

Isbijab see Isfijab 
Isfara r. 355 

IsfarSyin (Siparayin) 64, 102, 200 
Isfijab (Isbijab, Ispijab, Ispechab) 38, 
118-9, 306, 312, 357 
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Isfinaqan see SiblnakSn 
Isfizar see Aspuzar 
Isgil (Ishgil) see Asgil 
Ishbinghu 357 

Ishim r_., cf. Asus 202, 215, 305, 306 
Ishkamish (Iskimisht, Sikimisht) 109, 
340-1 

Ishkashim (Sikashim) 121, 248, 351, 
364-6 

Ishtikhan 113, 352 

Iskalkand, Iskan, Iskar see Sakalkand 

Iskandar-kul 1. 211 

Iskandariya see Alexandria 

Iskandaruna 149 

Iskitul 351 

Islands of the Blest see Khaliya 
Ispahan (Sipahan) 65-6, 74, 126, 129, 

131 

Issik-kul 1. 28, 54, 62, 71, 98, 183, 195, 
208, 293, 298, 300 
Istahbanat 129 
Istakh III, 347 
Istakhr 74, 126, 129, 376 
Isu t._(Ves') 437 

Itil (Atil) r. 43, 75, 80, 99, 100, 161-3, 
_ 216, 305, 321 
Itlukh (?) 117, 356 

Jaba is. (Sumatra?), cf. Salahit 33-4, 
57, 186-7 

Jaba, Continental, cf. Champa 34, 63, 
188, 198, 249 (cf. N.jaba) 

Jaba, Indian, King of Palembang (?), cf. 

Chan-pei 57, 187 
Jabal al-Qamar 55, 69, 78, 205 
Jabal al-Qilal 59, 191 
Jabal al-sahab 194 

Jabal al-Ta'in fil-bahr 52, 61, 79, 80, 
193 

Jabal-Tariq 59 
Jabala 148 

Jabalan see Aja’ and Salma 203 
Jabbul 138 
Jabghukath ii 7 j 357 
Jab.rs.ri (?) 89, 246 

Jabriiqan (Jabr.van) in Adharbayjan 
142, 394 _ ^ 

Jaca see Ghahjaskush 
Jadghal see Chadhghal 
Jaen (Jayyan) 155 
Jagin r. in Baluchistan 374 
Jahrum iio, 129 

Jahudhan, in. Guzgan 5, 64, 107, 334; in 
Ispahan 131 
Jahuk 129 
Jajarni 39» 102 
Jaladajan 212 
Jalalabad 252 

Jalaliqa (Galicians in Spain) 424 
Jalawat (Jalut) 72, 91, 253 
Jalhandar 90, 247 
JalQla 139 
Jam, in Pars 127 


Jam (Emba) r. 215, 312 
Jamagird, Jamakut, Yamakoti 183, 377 
see Bara 
Jambaliq 272 
Jambi 188 

Jamghar (Chamghar?) 94, 98, 273, 287, 

293 

Jami'ayn 77, 140 

Jammu (Jambu), Indian state 250 
Jamshidgird 189 
Janart p. see Muzart p. 

Jand 72, 81, 122, 222, 371 
Jandruz see Chandror 
Janzartidh 125 
Japan 228 
Jar 81, 148 

Jarami al-IJabash {Garame, spelt Rasim) 
34, 164, 473-4 
Jarashan 104 
Jar-i Kulbad 386 

Jariyana (Jarbaya, Garpaya?) 39, 64, 
109, 341-2 
Jarjaraya 138 

Jarmagan (Jarmaqan, Jarmukan) 29, 

103, 259. 325 

Jarmangan (Charmangan ?), in Tibet 
93. 259 

Jarmi see Jarami 

Jarralji r. see Tab 

Jaryab r. see Kharnab 

Jassan (?) t. 146 

Jaulan, cf. Khaulan 412 

Java see Jaba 

Javad, on the Kurr 398 

Javara (Khavara?) r. 72, 81, 122, 222 

Javkan 361 

Jaxartes (Khashart, Sir-darya, Sayhun) 
r. 22, 73, 1 16-8, 149, 202, 210-1 1, 306, 
308 

Jayliun (Oxus) r. 67, 71-2, 80-1, 102, 
106, 113-4, 119. 149. 200; “a large 
river” 321 

Jazira, in Mesopotamia 36, 66, 83, 137, 
140-3, 148-50, 392; cf. Thughur al- 
Jazira; in Spain jee Algeciras 
Jazira bani Kawan (or Barkawan) 190 
Jazira bani Zaghanna (Algiers) 1 54 
Jazira ibn 'Omar 141, 203 
Jazira-yi Ruynas 193 
Jazirat ahBab 60, 193 
Jazirat al-FiiJda (Silver island) cf. 
Argyre 56, 186 

Jazirat Istiwa al-Layl wal-Nahar 188 
Jaz-Moriyan 1. 201 

Jedda (Jidda, spelt :^dda) 19, 81, 148 
Jehol3i7 

Jerm, in Badhakhshan 349-50, 365 
Jerusalem (Bayt al~Muqaddas) 151 
J.f.r (Ghigil, Chaqir, Majghar?) 319, 
347' "■ 

Jibal al-Shurat 415 
Jidghil see Chatqal 
Ji&r sands 68, 81, 151 
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Jigill (Chigili), a Khallukh t. 287 
Jil(-ariq), on the Chu 292 
Jili-kul plateau 360 
Jinanjkath see Chinanjkath 
Jira, in Fars 127, 377 ; in Africa 474 
Jirm see Jerm 

Jiruft 65, 73, 124, I2S, 201, 374 

Jisr-Manbij 141 

J.mllkath 95, 306 

J.m.lkat (J.m.l-kath), 94, 273, 273 

J.nkan 1. 54 

J.n.kh-kath 93 

Jibal (Media) 36, 65, 74 - 5 > 83, 129, 

131-3, 136-7, 150, 38^-4 

Jou-Jan t. 447 

j.rm.q (Barchuq?) 281, 295 

Jubaylat is. 58, 190 

Jubbay (Jubba, Jubbe?) 74, 130 

Jubin see Cliubln 

Judahanjan 136, 388 

Judda see Jedda 

Judi mt. 66, 203 

Jumul t. 275, 285 

Junavidh 326 

Junday-Sabur see Gunde-Shapur 
Jurash 146 

Jurjan see Gurgan (p. 180 *Gurgdnj}) 
Juruj 123 

Jurz (spelt L^rs), in India 63, 91, 183, 
199, S39, 349, 250, cf. also Qinnauj; 
Georgians in the Caucasus see Gurz 
Jut {Yutiya) t., in Kinnan 373 
Juygan 13 1 
Jydan see Khyzan 
Juyum see Gtiyum 

Ka'ba 37, 412 

Kabudhan 1 . and is. 54, 60, 143, 192 
Kabul III, 346; Kabul r. 209 
Kadhakh (Katak?), near the Lob-nor 
85, 233-4 

Kadir, on the Jaxartes 118, 358 

Kafarbayya 149 

KafartCitha 14 1 

Kafiristan 367, 369, cf. Bolor 

Kafirnihan r. 353, 360, 363, 363 

Kafr-Tab 150 

Kaftar 65, 125 

Kah 342 

Kahun 125 < 

K’ai-F6ng 226 
Kakhetia, cf. Tsanar 402 
Kakhta r. 414 

Kala (Kalah-bar, Kra), in Indo-China 
57 , 187, 473 

Kalar, Kalar-dasht 135-6, 388 
Kalb t. 146 

Kaldaniyun (Chaldaeans) 392 
Kalvun (Katun) 104, 326-7 
Kam see Yenissei 
Kama r. 41, 216 
Ka-mard 342 
Kamarupa see Qamarun 


Kamicik t. 362, cf. Kumiji 
Kamin 129 

al-Kam.n (al-Arm.n), in India 237 
Kamsighiya 94, 273 
Kan'aniyun see Kaldaniyun 
Kanbaya 62, 88, 244, 245, 372 
Kan-chou see Khamchu 
Kandiir-taghi see Kundavar 
Kang-diz 189, 224 
Kangir 308, 324 

Kangri (Gangra in Asia Minor) 220 
Kanis 149 

Kanjak t. near Kashghar 280, 281 
Kan-su 226 

Kao-ch'ang see Chintnjkath 
Kapan see Qaban 

Karaj-i Abu-Dulaf 65, 132, 201, 383 
Karaj-i Rudhravar 132 
Karakorum mt. 196, 199 
Karas-kuh see Kargas-kuh 
Karbala 77, 392 
Karbang (Karbanj) 359-60 
Kargas-kuh mt. and desert 36, 80, 83, 
102, 136, I3I, 222 
Kariyan 128, 379 
Karkh 40, 140 
Karkha r. 75 
Karki (Karkuh) 6, 332 
Karran see Kuran in Badhakhshan 
Karukh 105 

Karun r, see Shushtar r. 

Karvan, in Fars 74 
Karzin 128, 379 
Kasak (Kashak) see Cherkes 
Kasan 341 

Kasavan, cf. Aban Kasavan 
Kasba 114 
Kasban 124 

Kashan (Qashan) 80, 133 
al-Kashbyn, in India 242 
Kashghar (Ordu-kand, Khargah) 25, 
34, 96, 225, 234, 255, 260, 280-1, 
349; r. 206 
Kashkul ( ?), 206 

Kashmir (Qashmir) 63, 92, 121, 198, 
199, 238, 254, 363, 364, 370; Inner 
and Outer K. 254 
Kashukath 117 
Kaskan (Barsarkan ?) 379 
Ka?ra-bas see Qochqar-bashi 
Kastek p. 195, 290, 298, 301 
Kath (spelt: Kdzh), in Khwarazm 38, 
121,370,371 
Katha (Yazd) 129, 380 
Katun (Kalvun) 104, 326-7 
Kavar 74, 219, 379 
Kavazhan (?) 104 
Kaw see Kiev 
Kazalinsk 308 
Kazan 315 
KazrQn 54, 127 
K.bal, on the Chu r. 289 
K.briya 117 
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K.b.rna 357 

Kchi-Surkhab see Kulab i-. 

Kebin, Great, r. 300, 303 
Kend mt. 308 

Kerch (K.rj, Karch?) 32, 182, 321 

Kei'gana-rud 391 

Keykan r., cf. Quyas 298 

Khabis 125 

Khabr 374 

Khabruqan 124 

Khabs see Khas 

Khabur r. 141 

Khachenr. 400 

Khada-lik, near Khotan 234 

Khafan (?) in the Sudan 165, 477 

Khaju see Kua-chou 

Khak (Hisn al-ghabrd) 78, 220 

Khalaj t. 108, in, 286, 311, 338, 346-8 

Khalb.k 85, 232 

Khalhin (Jalhin) 82 

Khaliya (Khalidat, Islands of the 
Blest) 7, 8, 58, 190 
Khalkhal 391 

Khallukh (Kharlukh, Qarluq) 13, 28. 
3S> 54. 62, 72-3, 80, 83, 92, 94-9, 
1 1 1-2, 116, 200, 222, 264-7, 270, 272,. 
286-97, 300-1, 338, 347. 363, 482; 
Khallukh Turks 108, in 
Khallukh Gate 119 
Khallukh mt. 62, 72, 73, 211 
Khamchu 26, 85, 227, 229, 232, 265 
Khamdadh (Khandud) lai, 364, 366 
Khami see Qomul 

Khamlikh (Khamlij) 162, 429, 452, 454 
Khanabad (Aresh) 400 
Khan-Bali (Bila-suvar ?) 137, 391 
Khandud see Khamdadh 
Khan-fu (Canton) 224, 227 
Khangajal 390 
Khaniqm 139 
Khan Lanjan 131, 383 
Khan Marduna (Khan Mardawayh) 75, 
130, 214, 380 

Khan Ravan, cf. Ravini 326 
Khanu 201, 374 
Kharak is. 58, 190 
Kharama, in Asia Minor 204 
Khargah see Kashghar 280-1 
Kharghankath 1 12 

Kharijites, Mountain of the, {Kuh-i 
skirdt}) 67 

Kharlukh see Khallukh 

Kharnab r. (Oxus) 71-2, 119, 208, 360 

KhSrogh (Khorogh) 367 

Kharshana see Charsianon 

Kharun 359 

Kh3s (Khabs) 117 

Khasani t. in China 229 

Khasav-yurt 453 

Khashart see Jaxartes 

Khathum see Khuthum 

Khatlara see Khaylara 

Khatr (Khabr?) 65 


Khatunkath nS 
Khaulan 145, 412 
Khavak p. 341 
Khavara see javara 

Khaylam (Khatlam), now Narin r. 22, 
73,116,194,211,278,289,355 
Khaylan (?), in Alania 161, 446 
Khaym 97 
Khaymand 103 
Khayrabad (Faryab ?) 4 
Khazar 38, 42-3, 53, 67, 75, 82-3, lai, 
142, 160-2, 183, 284, 321, 411, 439, 
450, 457; iT2t. 42, 1 31, 160, 203 
Khazar sea see Caspian; but 419 = Black 
sea 

Khazri (Khazar!) 455 
Khifchakh (Khifjakh, Qipchaq, cf. 
Comani, Kun, Polovtsi) 35, 44, 75, 83, 
99, loi, 180, 216, 284, 304-5, 310, 


3H-S, 347 


Khir (?), in Pars 128, 379; near Pasa 
129; in Kirman 124, 374 
Khirkhiz (Qirghiz) 28, 34-5, 44, 52, 62, 
66, 75, 80, 82-4, 94, 96-100, 179, 195, 
202, 264-s, 270, 282, 297, 3 1 6, 3 1 9, 347 
Khirm.ki, cf. J.rm.q (?) 96, 2S1 
Khita (Qitay), China since Liao dynasty 
282, 284 

Khiva, cf. Khwarazm 122 
Khivai 117 
Khiyar 129 
Khizi, near Baku 449 
Kh.mb.rk 117 

Khmer (Qimar) 27, 87, 205, 236-7, 
240-1 

Kh.mud (Khamul? Qamul?) 95, 279 
Kholach see Khalaj 347 
Khorasan 6-7, 10, 15-17, 19, 22, 30-1, 
36, 38-9, 71, 78, 80, 83, 88, 92, 102, 
104-6, 108, no, 112, 131, 133, t35 
Khorasan (Kargas-kuh) desert 36 
Khorasan Marches 30, 80, 83, 109-12, 
119, 122, 342-51 
Khor-Musa 213, 378 
Khost r. 341 

Khotan 24-5, 61, 70, 85-6, 194, 206, 
255,259-60,270,280 
Khoy 143 

Kh.ray.nd-ghun (Khway.nd-ghfm) r. 
71, 206 

Kh.r.nj.wan 289 
Kh.ruj 373 
Kh.sani t. 84 
Kh.shm39i 
Khujadak 112 

Khujan (Quchan), cf. Ustuva 103 
Khujand (Khujanda) 72, IIS, 116, 355 
Khujistan 104 

Khhland [:Khukand?]-ghun r. 62, 71, 
/ 94-5, 195, 206-7, 273-4, 278 
Khulm 63, 72, 108, 337 
Khumdan (Ch’ang-an-fu) 51, 56, 7o, 79, 
84, 206, 224-5, 229 ; cf. Index E. 
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Khumdan r., cf. Huang-ho and Wei-ho 
70, 80, 206 
Khumrak, in llaq 357 
Khuna (Khunaj) 142 
Khunan (Hunarakert) 144, 398 
Khunasira 81, 149 
Khunzakh 448 
Khur (Khuvar?) 103 
Khurdab (?), a Riis town 42, 67, 76, 
159, 217, 430 

Khurmuk (Khurmuj) 127, 377 
Khurra 129 

Khurramabad (Shapurkhast) 383 
Khursab (Khurshab), in Farghana 72, 
116, 211, 355 

Khursan, t., in Daghestan, cf. Lakz 
144-5, 41 1, 455 

Khur.sh, in China, cf. Kur.ish 70, 84, 
228 

Khurvat-in (Croat) 441 
Khusb 103 

Khushkab (?), in Transoxiana 117 
Kliushkarud 388 
Khushmithan 121 
Khushnabadh 125 
Khusrau-gird 102 
Khuthum (Idutm) 80, 86, 234 
Khutlugh, cf. Khamlikh 162, 454 
Kh.s.n (Kh.nin) 282 
Khuttal (Khuttalan), 63, 71, 109, 114-5, 
r 19-20, 198, 341, 359 
Khutukbai (Ku-t’a-ba) 272 
Khuvakand (Khwakand, Kokand) 116, 
355 

Khuvanin (Khwanin), in Ghur in, 
346 

Khuvar (Khwar) 36, 132 
Khuvash (Khwash), in Sistan no 
Khuyadhan (Khuwayjan?) 74 
Khuzar (Guzar) 352 
Khuzistan 25, 36, 40, 52, 65-6, 74-5, 83, 
126, 128-31, 137, 212, 380 
Kh.vara see Javara 

Khwarazm 38, 53, 71, 121-2, 37°, 463; 
desert 81; sea see Aral sea, cf. 
Arvaniyan 
Khwash 125, 375 
Khwlas cf. Khalaj 347 
Kh.iidan (Jydan, Khydan, Khyzan, 
Qaytaq?) 161, 448-9 
Kh.za, near Khotan, cf. Khadalik 86, 
234 

Kiang Yang-tze 
Kiang-su province 221 
Kie-tan, sacred mt. near Kastek 290, 
303 

Kiev, cf. Kaw, Kuyaba, Sambatas 75, 
159, 323 > 430-1, 433-4, 436, 438 
Kif 104 

Kij (Kej, Kijkanan, Kiz), in Baluchistan, ■ 
_cf, Qiqan 123, 373 
Kilian 262 

Kilidh (Iqlid) 129, 380 


ICimak t. 35, 44, 66, 68, 75, 81, 83, 94- 
loi, 180, 202, 204, 214, 216, 222, 283, 
301, 304-S, 312 , 316-7, 437 
Kimak-Yighur see Yughur 
Kimarij (Kumarij, Kamarij) 128, 379 
Kin-sha-kiang see Kisau 
Kin-shan see Altai 

Kirman ig, 34, 36, 40, 52, 55, 65, 73-4, 
80, 83, 109, 122, 123-6, 128-9, 163, 
373 ; desert 109 

Kirmanshahan (Qarmasm) 132, 383 
Kirminkath (Kumb.rkat, &c.) 98, 2S9, 
292, 297-8 

Kirrind r., in Tabaristan 386 
Kis 129 

Kisau r. 70-1, 206, 229 

Kish (Kishsh), in Bukhara 113, 200 

Kishm r. 331 

Kishtim, cf. Ting-ling 286 
Kistna r. 241 
K'itan see Qitay 
Kizh, in Pars 129 
K.ja 229, 255 
K.juran, in Ghur 343 
K.k.ral 118 

K.lar, in Guzgan 107, 335 
K.lbank, in Tibet 71, 94, 207, 256 
K.l.shj.k 1 17, 357 
K.l.skan 117 

Klukhor p., in the Caucasus 445 
K.miz (K.mraz), cf. Kumis 282 
K.m.jkath (Mi-ti-chih-t’o) 97, 286 
K.mi'udh 363 
K.msighiya 94, 293 
K.njkath (G.njkath) 113 
Ko-fu-ch'a 284 
Koh-i baba 199 
Kohmari mt. 232 
Kokand see Khuvakand 
Kokcha r. 209, 341, 349 
Koko-nor 1. 194, 258 
Kok-shaal-tau mt. 296 
Komedai see Kumiji 363 
Konkan (Kumkam) 238, 246 
Kop r. 303 
Kopal 287 

Kotyaeion (Qu^iya, Kiitahye) 220 
K.ral 117 

K.rarkhun (K.varkhun) 95 
Krasnovodsk 205 
K.rdagan 125 

K.rdnazkhas (Kurdarankhas ?) 12a 
K.rjakath (?) 118 

K.rkh (K.i'j, K.rts, Kerch?) xvii, 32, 
182, 321 
K.rkrudh 387 
K.rsang see Usang 
K.ryan(?)93 
K.san, in China 85, 233 
K.saym, cf. Kishtim 97, 286 
K.sba 129 
K.shukat355 
Kua-chou 85, 233 
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Kuang-(chou)-fu 224 

Kucha (An-hsi, Chiu-tzh, Kusan), cf. 

Kuchcha(?) 70, 85, 227, 232, 270, 295 
Kucha (Kuchcha) r. [Tarim and Huang- 
^ ho ?] 71, 80, 94-5, 207 
Kuchan (Kuchcha, K.ji, Kushan?) 70, 
85, 207, 229, 230 

Kuchcha (Kuchan, K.ja), cf. also 
Kucha 71, 80, 85, 207, 221, 229-30 
Kiichaspan 390 

Ktifa 21, 81, 139-40, 14s; swaixip 56, 

76, 137 


Kufich (Kofich, Qufs) t., in Kirman 28, 
65. 124, 336, 362, 373-4; mt. 65, 80, 
124, 201 

Kuglmi.r 85, 232 

Kughun 1 35 

Kuh-i Bashakirt 201 

Kuh-gilu (KCih-jilu) mt. 66, 74, 201, 

213-4. 380 

Ktih-i Gurz, cf. Gurz 68, 422 
Kuh-i La'l 367 

Kuh-i sim, in Kirman 65 ; in Khorasan 
104; cf. Kuhsaym 
Kuh-i sharah (shurat ?) 67 
Kuh-i yakh see Qasak 
Kuh-i zahr in Tibet 255 
Kuhak in, 346 

Kuhan-riidh (Kargana-rud ?) 137, 391 
Kuhdum see Kutum ; cf. Gurab-i. Kuh- 
dum 


Kuhistan, in Khorasan 64, 103, 125, 
336; in Syria 150 

Kuhistan-i Abu Ghanim 65, 124, 374 
Kuhranzoi 

Kuhsaym (Kuh-i sim?) 1 17 
Kukath 117 

Kukman (Kokman) mt. 196, 282 
Kukyal (Kok-yal ?) 98 
Kulab see Hulbuk; Kulab r. (Kchi- 
Surkhab) 208 

Kulan (Tarti) 97, 289, 354, 358 

Ku-li t., cf. Quri 284 

Kuli, near Kanbaya 62, 196 

Kuli, estuary of the Indus 73, 196 

Ku-Ii-kan, cf. Quri 284 

Kumarij 56(3 Kimarij 

Kumb.rkat see Kirminkath 

Kumedh, in Khuttal 361, 363 

Kumiji (Komedai?) t.,mKhuttal7i, 120, 

361, 363 
KCtmin 124 

Kumis (Kum.s, Kiimis) [-art] 95, 274-S 
Kumish (Khmis), in Daylara 36, 64, 

102,135,387 
Kiimi-talas 274 
al-Kumkam see Konkan 
Ku-mo 294 _ 

Kurn.s-art see Kumis 
Klin, cf . Comans 316 
Kundarm 64, 107, 33s 
Kundavar (Kandiir, Kandavur?) -daghi 
mt., in Kimakia 66, 202, 30S, 324 


Kundur 103 
Kiinges r. 275 
Kiingey-ala-tau 195, 299 
Kunjdih (Kunjida) 119, 358 
K’un-lun mt. 194 
Kunkra(?)93 

Kuns.r, cf. Nu’nin, Ujjayn 88 
Kii-p’i-lo 294 

Kur (Kurr) r, (in Arran) 77, 144, 218, 

391, 448 

Kuran, in Pars 137; in Badhakhshan 

^ 365. 368 

Kurdar in Khwarazm 123 
Kurday (Qurday) p. 298, 301, 303 
Kurdivan 144, 145, 407 
Kurdiyan 129 

Kurds 138, 336, 377, 393, (in Kariyan) 
410 (Mukri) 

Kuri 103 

Kurkath (Cyropolis?) 115, 354 
Kurr, in Transcaucasia see Kur; in 
Pars 74 

Kur.sh, in China, cf, Khur.sh 70, 207, 
228 

Kusan, cf. Kucha 332 
Kusaqu 273 

Kushan (Kuchan, Kuei-shun?) 230-2 
Kushani, in Soghd 113 
Kushk III [in the H.-A., Persian 
kiishk usually stands for Arabic qasr] 
Kushkajan (?) 137, 3S8 
Kushk~i Khana 336 
Kuslils-i Qand 123 
Kushmihan, Kushmehan 105 
Kuskan 70, 206 
Ku-t’a-ba see Khutultbai 
Kuthay-rabba 139 

Kutmidhan (Katmimand ?) 125, 376 
Kutum (Kuhdum) 137, 390 
Kuturgur t. 439 

Kauristan in Tibet, cf. Adhir 255 
Kuvaristan (Kauristan?), in Pars 128, 
379 

Kuvekat, near T^raz 306, 310 
Kuwait 180 

Kuwara 1 . in Abyssinia 476 
Ktiyaba (Kuyafa), cf. Kiev 
Kuzar.k 94, 372 
Kuzhd(?) 104 
K.valin t. 287 

Kyk.t (Kingiit? hardly Qara-shar) 276 

Laba, cf. Zaghawa 165, 477 
Laban (o/Mk ?) t. 98, 292 
Laccadives 188, 241, 244 
Ladak (Bolorian Tibet) 258 
Ladhiqiya (Laodicaea) 149 
Ladoga 433 ; 1 . 181 
Lafjan see Lahijan . 

Laftis. 57, 188, 190 
Lahij, in Shirvan, cf. Layzan 404, 407- 
■10, ' 

Lahijan, in Gilan 137, 384, 388, 410 


Kk 
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Lahogar (Logar), near Kabul 347-8 
Labor (Lohavar, Lohavar), on the 
Ravi 89, 346-7 ; cf. Lohara 
Lak t., in Daghestan see Qazi-qumuq 
Lakz (Lazgi) t., cf. Khursan 163, 407, 
408,411,454 
Lambaran 398 

Lamghan (Laghman, Lamqan) 39, 63, 
73, 93, 309, 351, 353 ; r. 73 
al-Lan see Alan 

Lan-chou, cf. Kuchan 307, 330 
Langa 136, 387 
Lank see Ceylon 
Lanka town 188 

Lankabalus (Alankabalus, Lanjabalus), 
Nicobar is. 57, 187, 188 
Lankuran (Lankoran) 193 
Laran, on the Oxus 364 
Larandan 74, 137, 313, 313, 379 
Larijan (Lariz), in Daylam 77, 410 
Latra 136, 387 

Layzan (Layran, Lyzan), cf. Lahij 144, 
403, 404, 406-10 
Lazina ( ?), cf. Az 99, 303 
L.b.n, cf. Filan, Lupenii 
Lebedia 313, 330, 459 
Lena r. 385 

Lerida (Larida) 69, 155 
Lhasa 35, 93, 308, 356, 358 
Lbrz see Jurz (India) 

Liakhvi r. 457 

Liang-chou (Eri-chu) 330 

Libya 33, 83, 477 

Limrask 134, 386 

Lip'in-k' see Lupenii 

Lishtar (Alishtar) 133, 383 

Livkand (Levkand) 130, 359, 361 

Liyarastan (Liyalassan), in Gilan 410 

L.k.n see Lakz 

Loango 477 

Lob-nor 186, 306, 307, 331 
Logar (Laukar), near Marv 73, 338 
Lohara (Lohawar), in Kashmir 347, 
349 

Lohrani 373 

Lombards (al-Ankubarda) 191, 193, 
336,434 

Lou-Lan 335, 359, cf. B.rwan 
Lo-yang 336 
Lubnan (Lebanon) 67 
Lugh.r see Abkhaz 
Lukchun 374 

Luldkam mt. 67, 76, 149, 304 
LuLgh (OLgh?) 98 
Lun-t’ai see Urumchi (earlier, Bugiir) 
Lupenii 454 

Luqin (Lung-pien), in China 344 
Luristan 301 , 383 

Ltit (Lot) .see The Home of L.’s people 
Lyzan cf. Layzan 

Ma'arra Masrin (Ma'arra Qinnasrin) 
150, 415; Ma'arra Nu'man 415 


Mab.nj J.rabas ( ?), cf. Yafinj 95, 376-7 

Macedonia 156, 433 

Madagascar (Jazirat al-Qumr) 305, 473 

Mada’in (Cte.siphon) 138 

Madaraya 139 

Madhar 76, 318 

Madhavan iz8 

Madina 66, 146, 148 

Madr (Madhr) 64, 73, 109, 311, 336, 

342 

Madura 344 
Madyamijkath 113 
Madyan, in Arabia 81, 148 
Maeotis see Azov sea 
Maftah 13S 
Maghas, in Alania 448 
Maghrib 36, 38, 53, 81-3 148, 151, 153, 
155-6, 165 

Magna Bulgaria, Magna Hungaria 319 
Magyar (Majghari), cf. Basjird, Bash- 
ghurt, Hungar 35-6, 43-4, 76, 83, 
loi, 163, 305, 313. 315. 317-24. 424. 
437 , 442, 458-9, 465-6, 468 
Mahaluya (Maharlu) L, cf. Jankan 183 
Mahan 135 
Mahdiya 153 
Mahjar 147 

Mahiriiban (Mahriiban, Mahruyak) 40, 
74, 137, 313, 378 
Majar, Majghari see Magyar 
Mak valley 334 
Malaga (Maliqa) 69, 155 
Malamir (Idhaj) 381 
Malat 388 
Malatyasi, 76, 149 
Malay archipelago 34 
Malay (Malayabar, Malabar) 57, 88, 
338, 341, 243-4 
Malazgird 143, 395 
Malin 104 
Mallaghan 313 
Mallorca 191 
Malwa 345 

Mamatir (Mamtir, Barfurush) 77, 134, 
386 

Manak (Mayd, Mand), in Burma 87, 

243 

Manas, in the T’ien-shan 373, 393 
Manas r., in India 340 
Manbij, cf. Jisr Manbij 149 
Manb.klu (Matiklu) mt. (Altai?) 196, 
383 

Mand (Qara-aghach) r., cf. Sakan 74, 
313 , 377 

Mandal, in India (?) 87, 336, 340 
Mandal p. 367 

Mandam peninsula, cf. tJr.shfin 343 
MandSsh, in Ghur 343 
Mandu, in Malwa 345 
Manduri-pattan 344 
Manghishlaq peninsula see Siyah-kuh 
Manisa (?) mts. 6i-z, 70, 73, 194-5, 
306, 308, 3 II 
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Manjabri 72, 133 
Mankath 147, 413 
Mankir (Manyakheta) 338, 246 
Manshan (Manishan) 31, 55, 106, 332, 
334 

Man§ur, in Syria 149 
Mansura, in Sind, cf. Brahmanabad, 
M.nha 32, 72, 88, 122, 239, 246, 372; 
in Armenia 400 
Manub see Mattuth 
Manugan 124, 374 
Ma'qil canal 76, 138, 392 
Maqys (M.qys), in Waqwaq 84, 328 ; in 
the Sudan 165, 477 
Maragha 65, 142 
Maral-Bashi, cf. Barchuq 281 
Maran (Arrajan) r. 213 
Marand 143 
Mar' ash 149, 201 
Mardln 66, 203 
Margelan, in Farghana 355 
Maritsa r. 221 
Mari3rya in Spain 417 
Marj 132 

Marqa, cf. Qun, Quri 284-5, 317; Marka- 
kul 1. 285 ; Markha 285 
Marrudh (Marrodh) see Marvai'ud 
Marsamanda (Marsmanda) 22, 115, 354 
Maruchaq 328 

Mar.st (Abar.st), in Tabaristan 386 
Marv 16-17, 73, 80, 104, los, 106, 328; 
r. see Murghab 

Marvarud (Bala-Murghab), cf. Maru- 
chaq 39, 64, 73, los, 328 
Masabadhan 203 
Masand 359 
Mashan, in Marv 105 
Mashkai r. cf. Mushki 373 
Mashkanat 129 
Mashkel 373 

Masin (Misin), in Fars 213-4, 380 
Masi^a 149 

Masius see Mardin mts. 203 
Masjid Ibrahim, in Syria 150 _ 

Masjid-i Sulayman {Masgit-i S.), in 
I§takhr 126 

Masqut (Maskut', Mushkur), in Da- 
ghestan 161-2, 454-5 
Masruqan 75, 130, 214 
Masvahi 122 

Mattuth (Manub, Manuf) 13 1, 382 
Mau§il (Mossul) 6, 76, 140 
Ma-wara’ al-Nahr see Transoxiana 
Maybudh 129 
Mayhana 103 

May-hind, cf. Vay-hind ( ?) 252 
MSyin 129 

Maymana (Jahfidhan) 335 

Mayul (M.yul) 93, 257 
Mayyafariqin 143) 397 
Mazandaran see Tabaristan 200, 218 
Mazinan 39, 102 
Mazirakan 128 


Mazrfiqan, in Kirman 124 
’Mdo-smat, cf. Tusmat 259 
M.du, in Tibet 259 
Medina Sidonia (Saduna) 1 55 
Mediterranean see Rum sea 
Mekka 37-8, 66, 13 1, 146, 148, 412 
Men, Isle of 8, 58, 59 
Merida (Marida, spelt: Hardd) 21, 79, 
155) 221 
Mescera t. 464 

Mesopotamia 'Iraq, Jazira 19, 37, 38 

M.ghkaniiz 

M.hali (?) 123 

Mihra 127 

Mihran r. see Indus; Lesser (Second) 
Mihran {Mihran al-thdni) see Nar- 
bada 

Mikhlaf 'Aklc 147 
Mila, in Tabaristan 134, 386 
Milwat (Bilwat) 253 
Mimadh 143, 395 
Minao 374 

Mi-no t. in Yiin-nan 242-3 
Mintaqat al-Ard see Belt of the Earth 
and Spine of the Earth 
Minusinsk 283 
Mirki 97, 119, 289-90, 358 
Mirvat(M.rdat) t. xvi, 41-3, S3, 83, 160, 
203, 320-4, 440-2, 444, 457, 465) 466 
Miyana 142 

Mi-ti-chih-t’o see K.m.jkath 286 
Miyalafjan (Niyalafjan?) 137, 388 
Miyan-rudhan, in Farghana 356 
Mizhan 124 

M.ks (M.nk.s), in Alania 446 
M.lh.man (M.ljan?) in Zabaj 164, 473 
M.ljan (M.l.ndi), in Zanj 163, 472 
M.ljkath see Panjikath on the Chu 98 
M.nlia (Tha^ha ?), cf. Lohrani and 
Mansura 372 
M.nj.ri 164 

Mnkwr 1. 202; Mnkwr-oghli, Qipchaq t. 
202 

Moksha (Moxel) t. 446, 463-4 
Mombasa 472 

Mongols, cf. Tatar 94, 270, 316; desert 
221 

Moravia 431, 441-2 

Mordva (Mordia?), cf. Erz'a, Moksha 
313) 434, 462—3 

Mori-shiburghan (Qal'a-yi Maur), cf. 

Baghshur, near Marv 327 
Mordn (Maurun) 155, 205 
M.qys see Maqys 
M.rd, in Daylara 136 
M.k,shmighnathur, near the T'ien-shan 

Z73 . . 

M.th, cf. Tusmat 93 
Mt'iuli4oi 

Mu'an (Ma'an) 81, 149 
Mubarakabad 380 

Mubaraki, near Bardha' 29, 144, 400 
Mudart. 146 
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Mudhaikhira mt. 203 
Mughakan 391 
Mughun(?)i24 
Mugojar mt. 202 
Mulj.it: see Ocean 

Mukran (Makran) 123-4, 222, 371 
Mukri, cf. Merkit, t. in Far-East 448; 
Kurdish t. 410 

Multan (Multan) xv, 27, 72, 89-91, 121, 
210, 239, 3^3 

Munjan (B.lj.m, M.lj.am, Mundajan) 

364-8 

Munk (Baljuvan) 71, 120, 208, 359-60, 
369; r. (Talvar) 360 
Muqan (Mughan) 77, 14a, 395 
al-Muqaniya, near Qabala 402, 406, 407 
Muqattam mt. 68 
Muqurra (Maqurra), in Nubia 475 
Murad-goliil. 183 
Murcia 155 
Murdab lagoon 391 

Murghab r. (Marv r., Marvarud i'.) 5, 
22,70,73,105-6,208,211,333 
Murghab, Bala-, cf. Marvarud 328 
Murzuq, in Libya 474 
Musa (MCija), in Burma (?) 87, 243 
Musfari, in Marv 105 
Mushki(?), in Baluchistan 123 
Mushkur, cf. Masqut 455 
Muvas (?), in Ceylon (?) 57, 187, 235 
Muy 109, 342 
Muzaj t. in Kirman 373 
Muz-art p. 195, 206-7, 277, 296 ; r. 274 
Muz-tagh 199 
Mymaty (Smaty) 1. 54, 183 
M.zirakan (?) 129 

Naband 377 
Nabulus 1 51 
Nagarahar see Ninhar 
Naghar 251 
Nahla (Pahra) 125 
Nahr-‘Isa 76 
Nahr al-Karum 78, 220 
Nahr al-Malik 77, 139 
Nahr-Sabus see Sas 
Nahr-Sabur 212 
Nahr-Sarsar 76, 77 

Nahrawan 139; r. (Diyala, Sirvan) 76, 
218 

Nahrvara, cf. Anhilvara 238 
Najiram 74, 127, 377 
Najran 146 

Nakhchuvan (Nakhichevan) 143, 352 
Nakhshab (Nasaf) 114, 200, 352 
NakQr 154 

Namakiya (Kimakiya, Yimakiya) 100, 
310 

NSmkakhus 116 
Nanak, in Gilan 137, 390 
Nandar jee Vanandar 
Nan-shan 194 
Naqad, in Farghana 355 


Nara (or Hakra) r. 372 
Nara is. (Ceylon) see Bara 58, 179, 235 
Narbada (Lesser Mihran?) 72, 196, 198, 
210, 236, 245 
Nargen is., off BakCi 191 
Nari (?) see Annari 
Narin r. see Khaylara, cf. Ozgand 
Narmashir 125, 375 
Naryan (M.rsan?), in Guzgin 107, 335 
Nasa (*Nisa) 29, 64, 80, 103, 134, 325, 
335 

Natil 135 

Naubandagan (Naubanjan) 128, 212 
Nau-Bihar, in Balkh 108, 337 
Naukat-i Quraysh (Nuqad Quraysh) 

I 14, 353 

Nauqan (Mashhad) 103 
Nauzhan 114 

Navakat (Navikat), cf. Nunkath 24, 97, 
119, 289-91, 298, 301, 303 
Navijkath ( ?), in China 86, 234 
Nawyta (Farita?) 1. 54, 183 
Nayin 129 

Nazvan (T.zvan?), in Tibet 61, 93, 194, 
258 

Nazwa 412 
N.da (B.dva) t. 287 
N.druf (Tadruf?) 93, 260 
Negroes 33, 476 

Nepal (Naypal, spelt t Baytdl, Nitdl, &c.) 
63, 198, 248 

Nicaea (Niqiya) 78, 220; 1. 55, 78, 184 
Niebla (Labia) 155 
Nih no 

Niham r. 1 14, 209 
Nihang r., in Baluchistan 373 
Nihavand 132 

Nile 54-6, 68-9, 78, 151-2, 220, 475, 
482; Blue N. 221 
Nilqaz t. 304 
Nim-rudhi 138 

, Ninhar (Nihar, Nagarahar, Ningnahar) 
72, 91, 209, 251-3 _ 

Niriz, in Adharbayjan 394; in Fars 
201, 380 

Nishapur 16, 18, 64, 102-3, 199, 325 
Nisibin 66, 140 
Nital Nepal 

Niyal mt. 145, 407, 410, cf. 388 
Nizvrayn (Bahrayn ?) 146 
N.mudhlugh 356 
N.myas in India 87, 241 
Northmen, cf. Rus, Warank 18 1 
North Pole 50-1, 181 
Novgorod 434 

Nubia (Nuba) 33-4, 55-6, 68, 78, 81, 
83. 151-2, 164-5, 475; desert 222 
Nubyn (Babyn) 87, 243 
Nuchax-a see Andicharagh 1 19, 360 
Nudiz (Naudiz?) 71, 2og, 359, 361 
NOjakath 118, 357 
Nukarda t. 469 
Nukath see Tunkath 
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Niikhb.k (Nukhik) 282 
Nukhi, in Shakki 400 
Nu'maniya 138 
Numijkath 352 

Nu’nin (Kuns.r?), cf. Ujjayn 72, 245 
Nunkat (Nuzkat) 97 (Navakat) ; 289-90 
(Navakat and Tumkat) 

Nu’nun( ?) 72, 88, 245 
Nu-shih-pi t. 287 
Nusratabad 375 
Ntizhaban 122 
Nuzhgan 104 

Nuzkat (var. Nunkat) see Tumkat 289 
Nylan-Rudbar 388 

Oases see Wahat 
Oba (Aufa) 343 
Obi (Yumar) r. 275, 2S5, 305 
Ocean, Eastern (fiqiydnus-i Mashriql\ 
cf. Green See 32, 34, S1-2, 56, 70, 79, 
80, 82-4, 96, 179, 186 
Ocean, Encircling (Muhit) 216 
Ocean, Westeim {JJqiydnus-i maghribt) 
7, 8, 32, 41, 51, 53-4, 58-9, 79, 83, 
153-4, 156, 158, 165, 179, 181, 190 
Ocsonaba (Ukhshunaba) 155, 418 
Oghor, cf. Uyghur, Avars (Pseudo-) 
448 

Oghuz, cf. Toghuzghuz, Ghuz 311 
313, 469 

Oglon (*OngIon) see Bujaq 467, 470 

Ohind see Vayhind 

Oichardes (Tarim ?) 206 

Oka r. 217, 434, 438, 462 

'Oman 39, 58, 148, 164, 396; sea 5a, 145 

Omayyad t. 149 

Onoghundur see V anandar 467, 470 

On-Uyghur see Uyghur 

Opsikion (Ubsiq) 78, 156 

Optimaton (Uftimat) 156 

Ordu-kand see Kashghar 

Orissa, Urshin 27, 87, 241 

Osh 22, 72, 1 16, 3SS 

Osset see Alan, As 318, 456 

Ostiaks 309, 318; Yenisei Ostiaks 302 

Otrar, cf. Turar 358 

Oxus (Amu-darya) 5, 17, 198-9, 208 

Pab(Pap) 72-3, 117, 355 
Pai-ma-ho 294 
Palembang 188 
Palestine (Filastin) 150, 151 
Pa-lu-kia 294 
Pamir (Famir) 196, 361-2 
Panj r. see Amu-darya, Vakhan r. 198 
Panjab (Hind ?) 89 
Panjbur (Panjgur) 123, 373 
Panjhir 39) 64> 109, 3^S> 34^ > J"' 348/ 
Panjikath (Bish-Baliq), cf. Pei-t’ing 
94, 227, 267-9, Z7I-2) 275 ; in Sughd 
113 ; on the Ghu (M.ljkath) 98, 291 
Panjvay (Panjway) 1 1 1, 332, 34S“6 
Pannonia 431 


Paphlagonia, cf. Afrakhun 78, 156, 204 
Parab (Farab), onthe Jaxartes 72, 118-9, 
122,284,306,31a 
Parak r. 73, 118, air, 289 
Parghar (Parkhar, Barghar) in Khuttal 
71,119,208,360-1 
Pars see Pars 
Partav see Bardha'a 397 
Parthians see Dahae 386 
Parvan 39, 1 12, 348 ; P.rvan 482 
Paryab (Faryab) in Guzgan 4, 5, 39, 107, 
335 

Pasa (Fasa) 65, 128, 129 
Pashm (Bashm), diferent from Pazhm? 
388 

Pavlodar 308 _ 

Paykand, cf. Avaza 56, 73, 113, 352 
Paylaman(?)-shahr 137, 390 
Pazhm 136; cf. P.zhm 
Pechenegs (Bachanak) 35, 42, 44, 53, 
75, 96, loi, 142, 159 , 162, 305, 312-S, 
3 19, 458-9, 463, 469 ; nit. 159, 204, 437 
Pechenegs (Khazarian) 42, 67, 83, 160, 
442, 443 

Pecheneg, Turkish 43, 75, 83, loi, 160, 
162, 312, 314 
Pechina (Bajjana) 155 
Pegu 243 
Pei Chih-Ii 228 
Pei-T’ing 227, 266, 272 
Perovsk 308, 371 

Persian Gulf {Khaliij~i 'Iraq) 52, 180 
Perta, cf. Nawyta 
P’iao see Pyu 

Pir-i ' Alamdar, in Damghan 387 
Pirrim (Pirim, Firrim) 39, 77, 135, 

136, 387 

Podandon see Budhandun 
Po-huan 294, 297 
Poland 433 

Polovtsi see Khifchaq 3 1 5 
Pontos see Black sea 182 
Po-ta-ling see Bedel p. 

Prague (Firagh) 441 
Prinkant see Farinkath 352 
P.r.kd.r see Barakdiz 
Przhevalsk (Qara-qol) 293 
Puhlpara 123 

Pu-ku-chen (Black Irtish ?) 286 

Pul-i Zaghul 177 

Pu-lu see Bolor 

Pulvar r. see Farvab 213 

Purdas see Burtas 462 

Pyu, t. in Burma 24a 

P.zhm, west of Somam? 136 see Map X 

Qabala 77, 144, 402, 407 
Qaban (Kapan) 143, 398 
Qabq mt., cf. Caucasus 67, 145, 201, 
203, 409, 411 
Qadisiya 38, 81, 140 
Oaghan-Stupa, in Bish-baliq 269 
Qahtan t. 412, 449 
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Qa’in 103 

Qal'a ibn K.nd.man., cf. Gardaban 398 
Qal'a-yi khum, on the Oxus 364 
Qal'a-yi Malik (The King’s castle) in 
the Sadr 161 
Qal'a-yi Nushirvan 338 
Qal'a-yi Sangi, on the Panj 366 
Qal'a-vali (Qal'a-wali), cf. T^laqan 5, 
33S 

Qalas steppe 73, 358, 361 
Qal'at al-Mudi’a 193 
Qaliqala (Karin-kalak,Erzerum) 143, 395 
Qallari (Qalri) 8g, 246 
Qamadin (Camadi), in Kirman 374 
Qamarun (Kamarupa, Assam) 86-7, 
236-7, 240 

Qamuhul (Qamh.l) 88, 238, 245 
Qamul see Qomul 
Qandabil (Gandawa) 123 
Qandahar (Ghandar) 72, 88, aio, 245; 
Gandhara see Vayhind 254 ; in 
Afghanistan 345-6 
Qanqli t. 309 
Qara-Aghach, r. see Mand 
Qara-Bagh 203 

Qara-Chay, in the Caucasus 445 
Qaraja-Dagh 397 

Qara-kul, see Avaza;_on the Jaxartes 
358 ; in the Orkhon inscriptions 302 
Qaranghu-tagh valley 256 
Qara-Qol see Przhevalsk 
Qara-Qum 309, 310 
Qarashar (Yen-ch’i) 227, 274.-5, 301 
Qara-Tagh, in Chaghaniyan 209, 353 
Qara-Tal r. 196, 277 
Qara-tegin, in Khuttal 361 
Qara-Tiirgish see Turgish 
Qaraul-Tube 360 

Qarin rat., cf. Shahriyar-kuh 39, 77 

135-6, 387 

Qarluq see Kharlukh 
Qarni no 

Qarqarkhan (Qarqarali?) 100, 308-9 
Qarqisiya 76, 141 
Qaryat al-Kaditha see Dih-i Nau 
Qaryat al-Ra§ad 391 
(iasak rat. cf. Kuh-i yakh 63, 71, 72, 
199, 210, 250 
Qashan (Kashan) 80, 133 
Qa§r- see also Kushk- 
Qa§r ibn Hubayra 21, 139 
Qa§r-i Shirin 139 
Qataghan 338 

Qavadiyan (QubadhiySn) 71, 359, 361 

Qay t., cf. Qun and Thay 275, 284, 285 

Qayaliq (Cailac) 277 

Qayigh (Qayi) t. 285 

Qayruwan 153 

Qaysariya 59, 149 

Qaytaq t., in Daghestan 448-50 

Qazbek mt. 204 

Qazi-Qumuq (Lak) t. 450, 455 

Qazvin 36, 132 


Qiman 10 
Qimar see Khmer 
Qinnasrin 150 

Qinnauj (Kanauj), cf. Jurz, in India 
63, 89-92, in, 198, 236, 238-9, 246, 
250, 281, 346 
Qipchaq see Khifchakh 
Qiqan see Kij 
Qirghiz see Khirldiiz 
Qir.nj (F.r.nj), in India 242 
Qishm is. 190 
Qiyan see Ghiyan 
Qizil-Arvat 386 
Qizil-Irmaq see Halys 
Qizil-su r., cf. Munk 208, 274 
Qizil-iistang 296 
Qiz-Qurghan 370 

Qochqar-bashi (Qochingar-Bashi), cf. 

Ka§ra-bas 276, 347 
Qocho see Chinanj-kath 271 
Qomul (Khami) 26, 229 
Qoy-su (Sulaq) r. 204, 447, 453 
Q.ri (Qun?), Quri 444 
Quba (Quva), in Farghana 73, 116, 355 
Qubba, in Daghestan 404, 408, 409, 449 
Qubbat al-ard see Ujjayn 
Quchan see Khujan 
Quetta 346, 373 
Qufs see Kufich 374 
Qulzum sea see Ayla and Arabian gulf 
53, 78, 82, 145, 148-9 
Qum 29, 80, 133 

Qmnaniya (Qoman) see Khifchakh 285, 
315-6, 438 
Qumis see Kuraish 
Qumr see Madagascar 
Qum-Singir 369 
Qiin see Quri 229, 284-5, 316-7 
Qunduz 340 
Qurghan-tube 361 

Quri (Furi) cf. Qun 84, 97, 229, 283-4 

Qurla 274 

Qurus in Syria 149 

Qustantiniya sec Constantinople 79 

Qurqub 13 1, 382 

Qurzuman see Gurzivan 

Qusdar 123 

Quyas (Quyash), on the Hi 298, 301 

Raba(- see Ribat 
Rabi'a t. 140 
Rabinjan 38, 113, 352 
Radwa mt. 66 
Rafiqa 141 
Ragh 364 
Rahba 76, 141 

Ram-Hurrnuz (Ram-Crmizd, Ramhuz, 
spelt Ramhiir) 25, 75, 130, 381 
Ram (Ramm?) 128 
Ramayan (Ramiyan) 90, 247 
Rami (Ramni) is. see Sumatra 
Ramin 132 
Ramla 150 
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Rami al-Ma'dan. 81-2, 164; r. 78 
Rang-Rong (?) 61, 92, 194, 256-7 
Raqqa76, 141, 150 

Ras (?) r., cf. Asus, Ishim, Artush 75, 
21S, 283, 305, 308 
Ra’s al-'Ayn 141 

Rasht, in Gilan 137, 361, 362, 390 

Rasht see Zhasht 

Rask 123 

Rasukh t. 373 

Rasun see Jarmi 

Ratin r. 212, 377 

Ravi r. 246 

Ravin in Kirman 124 

Ravini (Rivand) 103, 326 

Rayagan 103 

Rayin (?) 125 

Raykutiya (Raykuyand?) 93 
Rayy 18, 36, 39, 64-5, 80, 102, 132, 135, 
384; mt. 77 
Rayyu (Regio?) iSS 
R'azan, in Russia 436 
R.bind (?) 89 

R.bkh.s (R.nj.s) see Rubas 161, 449 
Red sea (Khalij-i 'arahi) 52, 180, 222 
Regar 353 

Rhodes (Rhudas) 8, 158, 190 
Rhyndakos (Rundhaq) 220 
Ribat Afrighun 6, 175, 331 ; R. al-ajurr 
386; R.-Fadil 349-50; R.-I:Iafs 386, 
R.-i karvan (spelt /ezVw?z) 5, 73, 106-7, 
2 i_i, 33°, 334> 336 
Rif, in Egypt, cf. Ibriq 204 
Riha (Jericho) 151 
Riqan 125, 375 

Rishahr, in Khuzistan 74, 127, 212, 213, 
378; in Ears (Reshir) 378 
Rishtan 116 
Rivand see Ravini 326 
Rivsharan (R.busharan ?) 106, 108, 332, 
336, 482 

Riyas (?) 55, 184 

R.kht.jab see Zaybak 120, 364, 481 
R.nj.s see R.bkh.s 
Rome see Rumiya 
R.stuya 255, 256 
Rubas r., cf. R.bkh.s 450 
Rud-i A'la (Gupal) r. 381 ; R.-i ^illa 
2X2, 377; R.-i shur 183, 212 
Rtidbar, in Kirman 124 
Rudha, in Jibal 133, 384 
Rudhan (Rodhan), in Afghanistan iii, 
346 ; between Kirman and Yazd 65, 
125, 201 ; between Ears and Kirman 
129; in Daylam (Ruyan) 135, 387 
Riidhravar (Rudravar) 132,383 
Rudisar 388 
Ruf in Ghur 343 
Rufta 128 

Ruha (Edessa) 37, 141 
Ruhftn (Adam’s peak) 134 
Rukhudh (Rukhkhudh, Rukhkhaj, Ara- 
chosia)xv, 64, iii, 121, 346 
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Rum (Byzantine Empire) 8, 40-1, 52-5, 
58, 67-9, 76-9, 82-3, 142-3, 148, 
153-8, 160-1, 32X, 439; Western 69, 
cf. Rumiya 

Rum sea (Mediterranean) 32,52-4, 58-9, 
60, 82-3, 148-9, 15X, 153-6, 158, 191, 
320, 459 
Rumi strait 52 

Rumiya (Rome, Roman land) 21, 59, 
60, 158, 192 

Rumiyan see Byzantines, cf. Greeks 
Runa see Duna (Danube) 

Ruotsi, cf. Rus 432 
Rur (Rohri, Ror) 72, 89, 246, 37a 
Rus 29, 35, 41-2, 44, 67-8, 75-6, S3, 
loi, 144, 158-60, 181-2, 204, 314, 
321, 398, 406, 432; mt. 42, 160; r. 41, 
75,217-8,316,429,438 
Rusta Bik 119, 359-60; R. B.lj.m 
(M.lj.m?) see Munjan i2t ; R.Rustam 
(?) 128 ; R.-yi Awas (Ephesus ?) 68 
Rustaq 359 

Ruta (Rutha) r. cf. Duna 43-4, 76, lor, 
159, 217-8, 315-6, 430, 437 
Ruvat 150 
Ray (Ru’b) 338 

Ruyagan (Ruwayjan) 74, 212, 379 
Ruyan see Rudhan, in Daylam 
Ryn, in Abyssinia (Zayla‘) 34, 164, 474; 
in the Sudan 165, 477 

Sa'ada 127 

Saba’ (Saba) 148 

Sabalan (Savalan) mt. 66, 202 

Sabat 1 15, 354 

Sabir t. cf. Swr 455 

Sabran (Sauran, spelt: Sahrdn) 119, 
306, 308, 358 
Sabur, Bishapur 212 
Sabus cf. Sas (Shash) 76, 138, 218 
Sabzavar 64, ro2 
Sa'da 146 

Sadusan, in Sind 72, 122 
Safid-Rud (Sapidh-rudh) 77, 137, 218, 
390 

Saghur (Bala-Saghun ?) on the Chu 291 
Sahand mt. 201 
Sahara 223 
Sahban, in Sind 372 
Sahuk see Chahuk 
Sa'id see Egypt, Upper 
Saju see Sha-chou 
Sakah-Haumavrgah 368 
Sakala (Sialkot), cf. Taqi 249 
Sakalkand (Iskalkand) 39, 63, 109, 
338-40 

Sakan (Mand) r. 74 

Sakhchu (Sukhchu), cf. Saukju 85, 232 

Sakh-in, Czechs 441 

Sakhtasar 388 

Sakifaghn 114 

Salahit see Shalahit 

Salamas (Salmas) 143 
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Salamiya 8 t, 149 
Salaqan see Chalakan 
Saler peak, in India 196 
Salhari 90 
Salma mt. 203 
Saknanan, cf. Sdmdni 139 
Salman-i Pak 392 
Salonica 423 

Salor (Salghur?) 336, 466 
Salumidh 103 
Samaluh 220 
Samandar, in Daghestan 162, 452, 454 
Samar (Sahmar) 136, 3S7 
Samara, in Russia 310 
Samarqand4, 23, 38-9, 55,63,73, 1 13-14, 
118, 352 

Samarqandaq, cf. Sarhadd 39, 63, 121, 

364, 369 

Samarra (Samara) ii, 40, 76, 140 
Sambatas cf. Kiev 431 
Sarabil (Bazar-i S., Suq-Sanbii) 130, 
381 

Samdan (^’Hamdan ?) 146 
Sainiran, in Firs 128 
SamI-s.brak__(Samsirak) 117, 357 
Samjan, cf. Avaza 185 
Samundar (Samudra), in India 27, 87, 
241 

Samur r. in Daghestan 408, 455-6 
Saimir (Sawur?) in India 62, 198; cf. 
Saymur 

San see Sangcharak 

San'a 20, 37, 40, 66, 146, 147, 41 1 

Sanan 128 

Sanar (Tsanar) 144, 400 
Sandabil (Kan-chou?) 232 
Sanf (Champa, Annam) 86, 236, 240 
San-fo-ts'i, cf. Srivijaya, Palembang 
188, 241 

Sangalikh (Sanglakh) 26, 85, 229, 233 
Sangan, in Khorasan 103 
Sangarios r. 220 

Sangcharak (San-va-Charyak) 63-4, 
107,199,336 

Sanglnj (*Sanglich), cf. S.nk.s 112, 
izi, 350, 364, 367-8 
Sang-Tuda see Livkand 361 
Sanikath 118 
Sanja 76, 149 

Sanju, near Khotan 207, 260 
Santarem (Shantarin) 79, 156, 221, 41S 
Saqaliba, ^aqlab see Slavs 
al-Saqaiiba al-Mutanasijira see Slavs, 
Christianized 

Saqsin, cf. Sarigh-sh.n 453 
Sarag, Saragh, Sharagh, in China 225 
Saragossa(spelt: 155 

Sarakhs 64, 104 

Sarandib, cf. Ceylon 57, 61, 80, 86-7, 
194, 23475, 244; m. (connected with 
Indo-China .we Map I), cf. Manisa 
61,70,83,206,235 
Sarav (Sarab, Sarat) 142, 394 


Saravan 137 
Saray 360 
Sarbaz r. 373 
Sardabrud 388 

Sardan, in Pars 74, 129, 379, 380; r. 74, 
213-4 

Sardinia (Surdaniya) xvi, 60, 192 
Sarliadd, cf. Samarqandaq 369 
Sari (Sariya) 77, 134, 284, 315, 317, 
386, 444 

Sari-Yughur see Uyghur 

Sarigh, near the Chu, cf. Yar 284-5, 289 

Sarigh-sh.n, in Khazaria, cf. Savghar 

453-4 

Sarikol (K’ie-p’an-t’o) 370 
Sar-i Pul (Anbar in Guzgan) 5, 199 
Sarir42-3, 67-8, 77, 83, 142, 156, 160-1, 
204, 422, 446-7, 452, 454 
Sari-su 202, 278, 285, 306, 317 
Sari-Yoghur see Yughur, Sari- 
Sarkel 182, 313, 453, 459 
Sarmatia II, 401 
Sar.msabkath 255 
Sarsar 76, 139; r. 139 
Saruj 141 
Sarvab 129 

Sarvan (Servan, Sharvan), in Guzgan 
106, 334 

Sarran, in Afghanistan no, 344 
Sarvistan 125 

Sas (Shash, Sabus?) r. 76, 138, 218 
Satif (spelt: 153 

Saukju see Su-chou 
Saul, cf. Farmul 91, 251 
Sava 133, 384 

Savghar (Sarigh-sh.n?) 162, 453-4 
Savitra 183 

Savnik (Sarnik) 80, 86, 334 
Sawur ( ?) see Samur 
Sayan mt. 282 
Sayda (Sidon) 149 

SayhCm see Jaxartes, Chach r. 73, 149 
Saylakan (Selakan) 120, 362 
Saymara 52, 132 

Sa3nnur (Chaymiir, Chaul), on the west 
coast of India 88 (?), 244-6, cf. Samur 
Say ram 358 
S.bkath 1 18 
Scythia ii, 401 

S.dnk, cf. Sidhing-kul 95, 276 
Sea of Darkness 179, 193 
Sea of Aghbab 87 
Selenga r. 265 

Seleucia (Selefke) 6g, 156, 205 
Semirecbye (Jetti-su) 306 
Senna 218 

Serbs, cf. Kh.rwat-in, White Croats 

423-4 

Serethr. 466 

Serika (Sinistan) .see China 1 1 
Seven Meepers’ Cave 204 
Sevilla 155 

S.f.nja’iMsfinjaj’’) in, 346 
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Shabirinji ( ?) 105 
Shabtirqan, &c. see Usbburqan 
Shabwa 77 

Sba-cbou 26, 70, 85, 207, 229, 230-1, 
, 233, 23s 

Shadhagan (Shadbakan) r. 74, 212, 377 
Sbah-Mobadh’s Fortress 126 
Sbahd L, cf. Sind, Tus 1. 185 
Shabra-zhur (Shah-razur, Siya-razur) 
133,383 

Shahr-i Babak (Papak) 129, 380 
Shahristan, in Gurgan 133, 385; in 
Ispahan 13 1 

Sbariyar-Kub see Qarin 387 
Sbahruva 124 
Shah-Sevan t. 304 
Sbahu peninsula 193 
Sbakh (?)-dara r. 367 
Sbaki (Shakki) 77, 144, 398 
Shal 137 

Sbalahit.9ee Sumatra 57, 187 
Shalanba 135 
Sba-le see Kashgbar 
Sbamagan 129 

Sbamakbi (Shammakbiya) 144, 403 
Shamat 125 
Sbamistiyan 17 

Sbamkur (Sbamklior) 144, 398 
Shan-chou, cf. Sha-chou, 230 
Sban-sban 258 
Sbantarin see Santarem 
Sbantariya (read Shantabriya, ' Cento- 
briga) 69, 155, 205, 417-8 
Shantung 221 
Shapur 376 see Bishapur 
Shapurkast, cf. Khurramabad 132, 383 
Sharistana, near Nasa 325 
Sharja 148 

Sharkhiyan (Charkhiyan) 6 

Sha-t’o t. 266, 267, 270 

Sha’ur (Shavur) r., of Shush 214 

Shavaran (Shabaran) 145, 404, 40S 

Shavghar 454 

Shayzar 150 

Shetland is. 1 91 

Sh.ghl.jan 306 

Shibam (spelt: Shiyani) 66, 147, 203 
Shihr 148 

Shila, Shila see Corea 
Shilji (Shalji) 61, 119, 194, 358 
Shimshat _(Arsainosata) 393 

Shindan, in Daghestan (?) 41 1 
Shing-bun ( ?) .we S.ng-b.n 
Shing-i 'Abbadi 105 
Shinju see Zaytun 
Shir, in Gilan 136 
ShlrSz 6, 54-5, 126, 128 
Shir-Guzar 361 

ShMn (SMn) i. see Flindiyan 74, 212-3, 
378 

Shmn-Tagab 335 
ShirjSn (Shirriz) 410 
Shlrud-Hazar 410 


Shirvan (Shirvan) 144-5, i93, 403“4 j 
410, 445, 454 

Sh.kakab (Shikakath) 118, 357 
Sh.lat (S.lat) 117, 356 
Shorak p. 343 
Sh.rwi r. 217 
Sh.turkath 118 

Shughnan (Shaklna, Shaqina, Shaknan, 
Shildnan, Shiqinan, S.qliya?) 63,71, 
86,112,349-50,363-4,366,368 
Shu-le see Kashghar 
Shuman 115, 120, 337 
Shumayshat (Sumaysat, Samosata) 76, 
148, 393 

Shura, in Sind 123 
Shur-kul, cf. Tuz-kul 184, 290 
Shurmln 105, 327 
Shush (Susa) 40, 75, 13 1, 214 
Shusha, in Transcaucasia 398 
Shushtar (Tustar) town and r. 74, 130, 
213-4 
Sialkot 249 
Siao-shih 294 
Sibdast 200 

Sibih (Sibij), in Kirman 125, 375 
Sibinakan (Isfinaqan) 103, 325 
Si-chou see Yar-khoto 
Sicily (Siqiliya) 20, 59, 192 
Sif ban! Saffar 377 
Siffln 14 1 

Sijilniasa 82, 154, 223 
Sikand (Shi-kand?), cf. Yar-khoto 273 
Sikashim see Ishkashim 
Sikimisht see Ishkamish 
Sikul, on the Issik-kul 99, 299 
Silistria (Distra) 313 
Silver island see Jazirat al-fidda 
Siinhapura (Seng-ho-pu-lo) ^ee S. labur 
Simingan 63, 108, 109 
Simniln 36, 64, 135 
Sinai see Tur-Sina ; S. desert see Tih 
Sind 19, 34, 36, sa, 64, So, 83, 89, 109, 
122-3, 125, 163, 371; desert 109; 
village near Nasa 185 
Sind-rudh, cf. Indus 72, 327 
Sindan, port in India 57, 88, 244-5 
Siniz 74, 127, 212, 377 
Sinn 76, 141 
Sipahan see Ispahan 
Siparayin see Isfarayin 
Siraf 40, 74, 127, 224 
Sir-darya 5ee Jaxartes 
Sirgan (Sirjan) 124-5, 374 
Sirin see Shirin (Hindiyan) r. 

Sirmia (Srem) 441, 

Sirrayn 147 

Sirvan, near Saymara 132, 218 
Sisar 218 

Sistan 19, 36, 55, 73, 80, no, 125; 
desert 80, 123 

Siyah-kuh(Manghishlaq) 60, 193 
Sivi, in Baluchistan HI, 346 
Siyahkal 388, 390 
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S.laba (Slab, S.lawiya), a division of 
Rus (S'loveni of Novgorod ?) 75, 159, 
433-4. 438 

S.labur (Sirnhapura?) 90, 247 
Slavs (Saqaliba) ii, 14, 42, 52-4, 59, 67, 
75-6, 79, 82-3, 142, 156, 158-60, 18 1, 
282, 3^1. 438, 433. 439-40. 442, 463; 
r. 216-7,429; S., Christianized 157, 
320, 424, 429, 468; S., Macedonian 
429 _ 

S.luqi see Saluqiyln 
S.may.nd-ghun r. 71 
S.mJma 99 

Samkarsh, cf. K.rkh, Kerch 182 
S.m.n.d.r see Samandar (Khazaria) and 
Samundar (India) 

S.mywb.m, in Tibet 255 
S.ngan (Sungan, Sungiin?) 143, 397 
S.ng-b.n (Shing-bun) 108, 336 
S.nk.s village and p,, in the Hindukush, 
cf. Sanglnj 112 
Socotra 58, 190 

Sofala (Sufala), in Africa 163, 472; cf. 
also Subara 

Soghd55. 63,73.9s. 113. 118, 225, 234; 
r. (Zarafshan) 55, 73, 198, 211; 
Soghdians 95, 235, 274, 304, 374 
Sokhzz, 116, 355 
So-ko Mo-ho, Tiirgish t. 302 
So-lou-f6ng 294 
Somaliland 473 
Somam 388 
Songoy see Gogo 476 
Southern countries 163-5, 47t-7 
South Pole 50-1 

Spain (Andalus) 8, 21, 36, 38, 40-1, 53, 
59, 69, 79. 83, 148, 153-6, 158 
Spalato 424 

Spine of the Earth {Zahr al-ard) 200 
S.qliya see Sicily; near the Plindukush, 
cf. Shughnan and Iskitul 112, 364 
S.rih (Zabaj?) 57 
Srinagar 254, 370 
S.rmakh (Sh.rmakh) r. 276 
SsQ-chuan 194 
Stalinabad (Du-shanba) 353 
S.t.bgh.va 1 17 

S.tkand (spelt; Satkand, Biskand?), 
near the Jaxartes, different from 
S.tkath72, 118 

S.tkath, see Sikand, near Turfan 94, 293 
Stone bridge, in Khuttal 359-60 
“Stone Towers” (Burj-i sangin), cf. 
Daraut-qurghan, Tashkent, Tash- 
qurghan 233, 357 
Suba, in Nubia 475 
Subakh 114 

Subara, in India 88, 190, 244-5 
Su-chou (Suk-chou) 26, 85, 232 
Sffdan, cf. Negroes 8, 33, 52, 58, 79, 83, 
153-4. 164-5, 179 
Sughati, on the Chu 303 
Sughnaq^sfie Sunakh 


Suhayb ( ?) 147 

Suhba 149 

Suhravard 132, 383 

Sui-shih, on the Chu 227, 301, 303 

Sukar, in Egypt 78, 221 

Sukavand in, 347 

Sulduz 394 

Sulmi (Solmi) 272 

Sulut 407 

Sumaysat, in Jazira 141 ; in Syria 148; 
cf. Shumayshat 

Sumatra (confused with Java) 57, 187-8, 
228, 241, 472-7 ; see also Balus, Gold- 
island, H.rl.j, Jaba, Jambi, Jazirat al- 
fidda, Palembang, Rami, Salahit, 
San-fo-ts’i, S.rih, Srivijaya, Waqwaq, 
Zabaj 

Sumayram, in Pars 213 
Sunakh (Sughnaq) 119, 358 
Sunbatman ( ?) 144, 400 
Suq al-Arba‘a 74, 130 
Suq al-Jabal 144, 400, 407 
Suquq( ?), cf. Irghiz r. 306, 308 
Sur (Tyre) 59, 149 
Sura (?) is. 189 
Sura canal (nahr) 77, 140 
Suriqan 124 

Surkhab see Vakhshab ; headwater of the 
Qunduz r, 2II, 342 
Surkhan (Chaghaniyan r.) 363 
Surma (Surmaq) 129, 380: 
Surr-man-ra’a see Samarra 
Surushana (Usrushana) 55, 63, 73, 115, 

119,354 

Sus see Shush 

Sus-the-Distant (Sus al-Aqsa) 8, 40, 
SI-2, s8, 78, 81, 154 
Susanaqan 105 
Sutlej 198, 210, 253 
Suvar, a Bulghar, town 163, 461 
Suwan see Assuan 
Suwas r. 186 

Suyab, cf. Sughati 99, 287, 289, 291, 

298, 303 

Suzak, near the Jaxartes 308 

S.war, in Abyssinia 34, 164, 474, cf. 

'Aydhab 
Swedes 433 

Swr (Suwai-, Savir?), in Khazaria 162 
454-5 

Syria (Sham) 38, 53-5, 67, 78, 82-3, 141, 
145, .148-50, 156; Syrian desert 58, 
148-9 

Szekler, cf. Askil, Ashkil(?) 461 

Tab (Jarraffi) r. 74, 126, 213-4, 378 
Tabaristan, cf. Mazandaran 31, S3, 55, 
65, 77, no, 133-6, 200, 218, 385 
Tabariya (Tiberias) 1. 55, 150 
Tabarna (Taprobane) see Ceylon 57, 235 
Tabarqa 153-4 

Tabarsaran, m Daghestan 450 
Tabas, T-“Masinan, Tabasayn 103, 326 
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Tabghach (Taugast, China under Wei 
dynasty) 284, 448 
Tablan (Taflan, '^aylan) 156, 421 
Tabriz 142 
Tabuk 148 
Tadmur 81, 149 
Tafi see Taqi 

Tafqan (Turfan?) rat. 62, 94, 194, 271, 

293 

Taghdumbash-Pamir 370 
Taba, in Egypt 476 
Tahart 154 
Tahi see Tarl 
Ta’if 146 

Ta'in fil-bahr see Jabal-T- 
Ta’ir-su, cf. Andicharagh 360 
Tajikistan 353 
Tagus (Taju) r. 79, 155, 205 
Taldia-Desa, cf. Taqi 239, 249-50 
Takrit 66, 76, 140, 201 
Talas see Taraz, cf. Kiimi-Talas 
Talaqan, near Qazvin 132; in Guzgan 
5, 107, 200, 332, 335; in Tukharistan 
(Taraqan, Tayaqan) 63, log, 330, 340- 
I. 349 

Talish (Taylasan?) 391 
Talkh.za 98 
Talvar see Munk r. 

Tamakhus 116 

Taraatarkha (Taman, Tmutarakan) 181, 
422 

Taraazan 106, 334, 336 
Tambuk-i MuristSn 212 
Tamim t. 146 
Tamisha 134, 386 
Taraistan 128 

Tamliyat (Namliyat) 120, 360 
Tamran 106, 334, 336 
Tana (Thana), near Bombay 238 
Tanas 154 

Tangier (Tanja) 53, 78, 154 
Tangut 228 

Tanis (Tanais), cf. Don 216 
Tannu-ola rat. 283 
Tanukh 67, 204 
Taptir. 196, 198 
Taq no 

Taqi (Taqin), cf. Takka-desa 91, 239, 
249, 251 

Tarabulus, in Syria 9, 81 
Taran 58, 190 

Taraz (Talas, Ulugh Talas) 61, 100, 
1 19, 194, 202, 269, 274, 29a, 303, 306, 
308, 357; r. 286, 358 
Tarbaghatai range, cf. To-ta 274, 278, 
283, 286 

Tari (Tahi), in Nubia 164, 475 > 482 
Tarim (Kucha, Wajakh) r. 70, 206-7, 
222, 235. ; 

Tarqu (Tarkhu), cf. Sanaandar 452 
Tarkfls (Tarkush) 118 
Tarmidh (Tirmidh, Termez) 71.114 
Tarndt 221 


Tars-aqan r. see Ishim 202 
Tarsus 149 
Tarum, in Ears 128 
Tas (Unas?) 65 
Tasawa, in N. Africa 474 
Ta-shih, cf. Wen-su 294 
Tashkent see Chach 
Tash-Qurghan, in Sarikol 233, 369 
Tasht (Bakhtagan) 1. 183 
Tat t., in Shirvan 408, 456 
Tatabi t. 284 

Tatar, a Turkish t. 285 ; Volga T. 460 
Tatar, cf. Mongols 94, 270 
Tatar, a branch of Kimak 304, 309, 317 
Taurus 204 ; Cilician 205 
Ta’us fortress, cf. Thias 460 
Taushqan (spelt: T.f.skhdn, *Taghush- 
khan, oi', if spelt ^Tawiish- 

khan), cf. Aq-su 278, 296 
Tavaran, near Ths 103 
Tavavis 113 

Tavaj 74, 212, or Tavaz 127, 377 
Taylasan (Talish) 180, 391 
Tayma 148 

Tayy mts., cf. Jabalan 67, 203, 221 
T.bagh.r, read Yabdghu 
Tekes r. 275 
Tekinabad 345 
Tephrike see Abriq 
Terek r., cf. Armn 204, 457 
Terter (Tharthur, Bardha'a) r. 400 
Thajakh (?) t. and r., near Khotan, cf. 
Wajakh 70-1 

Thatha, cf. Man§ura and Lohari 372 

Thay (Qay?) 84, 229 

Thrace (Thiraqiya) 32, 40-1, 79, 156-7 

Thracesion 156 

Thughur al-Jazira see Jazira 

Thule is. (Tuli, Tuliya, Shetland is.) 

52, 59. i8r. 191 
Tib, in Khuzistan 13 1 
Tibet (Tubbat, Tupiit) 24-5, 34-5, 39, 
61, 63, 70, 80, 83-6, 90, 92-4, 96, 
97, 112, 116, 119, 121, 233, 254-63. 
284, 349, 482 ; Bolorian T. (Baltistan) 
93, 258 ; Gate of T. 39, 120, 385 ; Inner 
T. 369; Outer T. 248 
Tibetans 39, 85, 93, 121, 227, 234, 256, 
267 

Tien-ho ch’Sng, cf. Lou-Ian 235 
T’ien-shan, cf . Ighraj-art, T afqan 1 94-S, 
207, 226 

Tiflis 43, 144. 447. 456, 458 
Tigris 10, 76, 138-41, 2 i 8 
Tih bani Isra’il (Sinai desert) 67 
Tihama 146, 203 ; mts. 66, 77, 145 
Tijaspi 391 

Tijin, in Gilan 137, 390 
Tijin sea Tizhin 

Til (Till), on the Hilmand 73, ni, 211, 
■ 345 

Timbuktu 477 
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Ting-ling (Kishtim) 286 
Tinnis town 55, 151; 1- 54, 56, 78, 81, 

Tirchul, in Burma 242, cf. T-i'sGl 
Tirgaran 365 
Tfe 123 

Tizhin-rudh (Tijin), in Mazandaran 77, 
218, 387 

T.ldisin, a Khallukh t. 287 (cf. 282, n. 3) 
T. nkuy (?), in China 84 
T. nzagh-art, read : Topragh-art 95 
Toghuzghuz, cf. T’u-chiieh, Ghuz ii, 
13, 25-6, 28, 34-s, 52, 54, 62, 80, 
82-5, 92-8, 207, 227, 263-77, 2S7, 
352, 481 

Toksun, near Turfan 272 
Tdlas, (Tolos, Tiilis), name of the 
Uyghur ( ?) federation 266, 284-5, cf. 
Tufas, Tulis 

Toledo (Tulaitula) 69, 79, 155 
Tong valley, near the Issik-kul g8, 292 
Tonkin 243 
Topragh-art 276 

Toqmaq (perhaps < Tumkat ?), cf. Sui- 
shi, Tun-kien 289, 303 
Tortosa (Turtusha) 155 
To'ta (Tarbaghatai ?) mt. 286 
Trans- Alay Range 198 
Transoxiana 19, 22, 30, 35-6, 38-9, 
61-3, 71, 80, 83, 97, 100, 102, 1 12-9, 
121, 35I”8 

Transoxanian Marches (fzudud) 30, 83, 
92, iig-22, 359-71 
Transylvania 444 
T-tsul (Tusul, Tirchul) 87 ,242 
Truxillo (Turjala) 69, 155, 205 
Tsana 1. 476 
Tsanar see Sanar 
Tsaritsin, on the Volga 453 
Tsih-shi mts., near Lan-chou ( ?) 207 
Tsna r., in Russia 464 
Tual-ta see Tulas 445, 457 
T’u-chiieh, first Turkish empire, cf. 
Toghuzghuz 264, 286, 290, 447; 
Western T. 270, 286, 300 
Tudela (Tutayla) 155, 417 
Tukath (Tukkath) 117, 357 
Tukhs (Tukhsi) 35, 62, 83, 97-9, 297- 
300, 302, 304 

Tukharistan 63-4, 71-2, 105, 108-9, 
III, 278, 337, 347, 362; Upper T- 
349 ; Tukharians 304, 359, 445 
Tulas (Tuwal-As, Tual-As, Tual-ta), 
cf. Alan, As 43, 162, 324, 445, 456 
Tulas (Tulis, Tiilis?) mts., cf. Altai, 
Kin-shan, Tolas, Yun.s 62, 196, 283, 
387 

Tulim 137, 391 

Tu-lu, cf. Western T’u-chueh 286, 300 
Thmkat (perhaps > Toqmaq) 289, 291, 

.. . 297 '' . 

Thnal Tong 
Tunikabun 387, 410 


Tunis 153 

Tunkat see Nukath 24, 117, 356 
Tunkat-i B.kharnan 118 
Tun-kien, cf. Tumkat 289 
Tura, in Egypt 476 
Turan, in Baluchistan 123, 372 
Turar-Zarakh, on the Jaxartes, cf. 
Otrar 358 

Turfan (cf. T^fqan) 26, 195, 229, 271 
Turghay r. 308 

Tiirgish 264, 268, 278, 285, 287-8, 291, 
298, 300, 302, 347; Black T. 301-3; 
Yellow T. 301-2, 317 
Turji (?) 134 

Turks II, 20, 32, 36, 38, 44, 82, 85, 
94 (Toghuzghuz), 96, 101, 1 15-9, 
121, i6o, 456 and passim; Tork, i.e. 
Ghuz in Russia 316; Turk-Magyar 
469; Balqar T. 445; K.njina T. 120, 
361 

Turkistan, ‘Turkish lands’ 38, 61, 94, 
102, 118, 121, 351; Eastern T. 24; 
Gates of T. 38, 102, 112, 115, 122 
Turkman (Ghuz) 311, 317 
Turshiz 103 
Tur-Sina (Sinai) 67 
Tus 29, 55, 64, 77, 103, 133, 185; 

1. (Chashma-yi sabz, Shahd) 55, 185 
Tusmat (?), in Tibet 61, 93, 194, 259 
Tustar see Shushtar 
Tuwas, see Thule is. 59 
Tuwaysha 378 

Tuyugh-ghun, cf. Ajayul 258 
Tuz-cholii, in Asia Minor 1 83 
Tuz-kiil, cf. Issik-kul, Boro-dabasun, 
Shur-kul 28, 54, 98, 1 84, 290 
Tuzun-'arj (hardly Usun-aghachl), near 
the 1. Tuz-kul g8, 184, 195, 290 
TuzQn-bulagh 98, 184, 290 
Twsmt see Tusmat 
Tythal 63, 91, 198, 239, 248 

Ubulla (Bula) 76, 138 
Och-quriqan 284 
Ugra r. 323 

Uj (Uch-Turfan) 28, 98, 293-5 
Ujjayn, cf. Nu’nin 189, 245, 336 
‘Ukbara 76, 140, 218 
Ok-tagh mt. 305 

‘Ulayq (' Aliq ?), mt. in Armenia 76 
Ulu-tau, cf. Kundavar mt. 202, 308 
Uninhabited Lands, of the North 42, 
96, 99, loi, 156, 158-9, 316; of the 
South 69, 83, 163, 165 
'Uqab (?), in Arabia 148, 413 
Ural mts^ 204, 306, 443 ; r. see Yayiq 
Orasht (Orast) 72, 116; r. 355 
Urdunn (Jordan) r. 150 
Urgun (?), cf. Farmui 251 
tirkath (tJzkath?) 99, 304 
Urmiya 143, 183; 1, (Kabudhan) 379 
XJr.shfin, cf. Manduri-pattan, Mandam 
27, 87, 243 
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OrsHn (tjrnshin) see Orissa 27, 87, 241 
Urtab see Arthaniya 75, 159, 438 
Urumchi 265 

Urun-'arj (Uzun-aghach) mt. 97, 290, 
298 

Osang, (Arsang, K.rsang) 25, 71, 94, 208 
Ushbinikath 358 

Ushburqan (Shaburaqan, Shibarghan, 
Sapurgan, &c.) 5, 39, 117, 335 
Ushnu (cf. Asna) 394 
Ushturj 336 
Uskaf bani Junayd 139 
Ustuva, cf. Khujan 29, 77 
Cst-yurt (Chink) 312, 314 
Uswan see Assuan 
Utigur t. 264 

Uwal (Wal) is., cf, Baljrayn 190 
Uyghur, on the Orkhon 13, 233, 264, 
268; in Kan-chou (Sari-yoghur) 26, 
227, 256, 264-5; On-Uyghur 265 ; cf. 
Oghor, Toghuzghuz, Yighur, Yughur 
Uzam (?) i3'o 

Uzbeks, in Afghanistan 288 
Clzgand 72, 116, an, 280, 355; rivers 
of, Yabaghu and Barskhan (Khaylam, 
_ Narin) 72-3, 116, aS8 
tllzkath (Z.kath), on the Chu 98, 291, 

304 

Uzu see Dniepr 
Uzun-aghach see Urun-'arj 

Valencia (Balansiya) 155 
Vabnit (Vantit, Vabit, &c.), a Slav 
town 159, 428, 431 
Vadhar 352 

Vaghkath (Vagat) see Faghlcath 354 
Vakhan (Vakhkhan) 39, 63, 71, 86, 
120-1, 32s, 350, 366-8 ; r. (Vakhkhab) 
208; Vakhi (Vakhanians) 39, 12 1 
Vakhjir p, 364 

Vakhsh (Vakhshab, Surkhab) r. 71, 
120, 198, 209, 360-1; district 120; 
mts. (Alay?) 71 
Valishtan see Balis 
Vallabha, south of Chaul 246 
Valvalij 72, 109, 209, 340 
Vanandar (V.n.nd.r, N.nd.r, *Vunun- 
dur), cf. Onoghundur, W.l.nd.r xvi, 
35. 43-4. 83, loi, 160-2, 203, 320-4, 
323, 440-4. 457. 465-71 ; mts. (Car- 
pathians?) 160 

Varag'an (Barshliya, Bashli?) 449, 453 

Varaghsar 113 

Varang see Warank 

Vardhul 117 

Vardoj r. 365 

VardQk 3S7 ' 

Vardhqiya (BardOj ?) 144, 398 

Variag (Var'ag), cf. Warank 432-3 

Varmeshah5eaD.rm.shan 

VSrpuva (Varfh) 136, 387 

Vartan (Warthan, Altan) 77, 142, 395 . 

403 
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Varzuqan, near Ahar 396 
Vasarnik see Savnik 
Vascones see Basques 
Vastan, in Daylam 136, 388 
Vathkath (Vankath) 116, 355 
V'atichi, Russian t. 436 
Vayagan 74, 127-8, 213, 379 
Vayhind (Ohind, Gandhara) 63, 92, 
251. 253-4 

Vayshagirt (Bishgird, Veshagirt) 115, 
120,353 

Vehrot (Oxus) 331 
Venice 423 

Vima, in Tabaristan 135 
Vindhya, mts. 198, 236 
Vindushavur see Gunde-Shavur 
Vistula r. 430 

V.j.khyan ( ?), in Tibet 93, cf. Wajakh (?) 
Vlachs (Rumanians) 468 
Vogul t. 309, 318 

Volga, cf. Itilqi, 43-4. 30S. 309. 312-6, 
462 

Volga Tartars see Tatar 
V.i'.ni mt., in Ghur ( ?) 343 

V. r.shan, in Khazaria, cf. Varafi'an (?) 
453 

Vulashgird 134 
Vulundur see W.l.ndr 470 
Vuy-tsang, in Tibet, cf. Usang 262 

Wadi Bayban (spelt; Mijdn) 77, 148 
Wadi al-Qura 148 
Wadi IJalfa 477 

al-Wahat (‘Oases’) mt. 69, 78, 81, 152; 
desert 15 i 

Wajakh r., near Khotan 70, 206-7 
Waqwaq 228; Gold island (Sumatra) 
52, 83-4, 187; in Zangistan 472 
Warank (Varang, Var'ag) 181, 432; 
W. sea 182, 422 

Wasit 37, 76, 129, 138-9; swamp 77 
Wei-ho r. 206 

Wen-su (B.nchul, *B.nchuk) 27-8, 98, 
240, 283, 293-4, 296 
White Croats 430, 433, cf. Serbs 
Wisu, northern t. 309 

W. l.ndr (W.l.nd.ri, *WuIundur), cf. 
Vanandar 443, 459, 468-70 _ 

Women, Isle of, (Kwen, Naissare) 8, 

58-9. 191 

Wu-sun t. 444 

Xsa0r6-suka jee Vayshagirt 353 
Xvanvantmt. 330 

Yabaghu, Khallukh t. 285, 287-8 ; r, (cf. 

Uzgahd r.) 116, 211, 288-9, 293 
Yabghu (Yafghu, Janart) p. 276, 296 
Yabis (Ibiza) is. 59, 192 
Yafa 149 

Yafinj, cf. Mab-nj-J.rSbas 95, 276-7 
Yaghma (Y.ghmiya) t, 34-5, 62, 73. 
83, 95-8, 19s, 260, 270, 278, 290, 301 
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Yahudhan iee Jahudhan 
yahGdhliq 117 
Yakh-su (Akhshu), cf. Kulab r. 208 
Yakh, Kuh-i yakh see Qasak 
Yakutsk 285 
Yalama r. 456 
Yalapan. (?) 1 18 

Yamak (Yimak), cf. Kimak, Namaldya 
30s, 316 

Yamakoti see Jamagird 189 
Yamama 146 

Yamgan, Y.nb.qan see Ymngan 
Yamkert see Jamagird 
Yangi-Baliq, in the T’ien-shan 235, 272 
Yangi-Kiind^ee Dih-inau 
Yang-tze kiang 195, 206, 208, 228, 230 
Yar, near the Issik-kul [perhaps == 
Sarigh] 292, 297-8 
Yarkhoto (Si-chou) 265 
Yarim, in Arabia 413 
Yarkand 248; r. 206 
Yasi p. 292-3, 310 
Yasin-Gilgit r. 210 

Yavadvipa (labadiu, Jazirat al-fidda) 186 

Yayik (Ural) r. 215, 309. 313-4 

Yazd (Katha) 129, 380 

Yazdashir, in Kirman 375 

Yazidiya, in Shirvan 404 

Yemen 20-1, 40, 66, 81, 146-7 

Yen-ch’i see Qarashar 275 

Yenisey r. 196, 283, 286, 362 

Yevlakh, on the Kurr 400 

Y.ghsun-Yasu, in Kimakia 100, 309 

Yighur see Yughur 

Yighur of Turkistan 309 

Yumar see Obi 

Y.ra r., near Khotan 255 

Yu-chou, cf. Uj, Wen-su 27, 294 

Yugria, “Southern” (?) 318 

Yukand 117 

Yughur (Yighur, Kimak-Yighur), a t. 

near the Aral sea 180, 215, 310, 312 
Yulduz, in the T’ien-shan 275-6 
Yumgan 367-8 

Yun (?) kingdom, in Tukharistan 109, 
340. 349 

Yun (Bwr, Mwr?) 1., in Fars 54, 127, 183 

Yunan see Greece 158 

Yungii see Aq-su 296 

Yun-nan 236, 240 

Yun.s mt. see Tulas 287 

Yura (Yughra), t. 309-10, 437 

Zab, Greater and Lesser 76 
Zabaj, cf, S.rih, Sumatra, Waqwaq, 
Zaba 33-4, 57 > 83, i63~4. 228, 

471-2 

Zabid 20-1, 40, 147 
Zabul (Jabulistan) 112, 346 
Zaghawa (spelt: Lada) 165, 477 
Zagros 383 

ZakataIi(according to A. Genko, *'Zakar- 
tala? “Zacharia’s plot”) 410 


Zamin 1 1 5 

Zamin-davar 64, in, 177, 344-5 
Zamm 200 

Zamr-i Atash-parast 366 
Zandana 112 
Zandaramish 116 
Zangan 132 

Zangi, “East- Africans” 51, 163-4; Waq- 
waqian Z. 56 

Zangistan (Zangibar, Zanj) 33-4, 52, 
83, 163-4, 179, 228, 471-2; sea 52 
Zanguya 262 

Zarafshan r. see Soghd r. ; range see 
Buttaman 21 1 
Zarah SS, 73> 185 
Zari-i Murgh mt., in Ghur 343 
Zarin-rudh (Zayanda-rud) 13 1, 383 
Zarman (spelt: Arman) 113, 352 
Zarq, in Marv 105 
Zarqan, in Pars 128, 379 
Zava, near Khotan 93, 259 
Zawila, in Fazzan 153, 416, 477 
Zaybak, cf. R.kht.j.b 120, 364-5, 367 
Zaydan 380 
Zayla' (spelt : Ryn) 474 
Zaytun, in China 227 
Zhasht (Jasht, Rasht) 63, 120, 361, 363 
Zina-ab 353 
Zinvar 114 

Zirigaran, in Daghestan 450 
Zirkhan 365 
Z.kat see Uzkath 291 
Zughar (Zo'ar) 67, 151, 415 
Zuzan (Zozan) 103 

The following names could not be 
transliterated in Latin characters : 

in Transoxiana 117 
mt. in Armenia 218 
ijAJl 229 

^ySJJ j) ®^st of the Aral sea 306, 

315, 317 

in Transoxiana 118 
cyi dUu , in Toghuzghuz 95 
, in Khallukh 98 

jlijj (Nylan?), in Gilan 136 
in Transoxiana 118 
(Ghannaj?), in Transoxiana 1 17, 357 
in Transoxiana 1 18 
, in Transoxiana 1 17 
in Farghana 116 

olX-Ju' (M.skan?), in Transoxiana 116, 
3SS' . 

liiolSo , in Transoxiana II 9 

in the Hindukush 121 
jJ), in Sistan 345 
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uvy> cf. Yun, in Tukharistan 340 
in Chaghaniyan 353 
jjj , cf. Nudiz, in Chaghaniyan 120, 359, 

361 

jyciu, in Gilan 137 
jU-, in Kirman 135 

in Transoxiana 118 
in Transoxiana 118 
in Tibet 255 

(Aj.kh?), in Transoxiana 117, 357 


SI I 

jCi, in Chaghaniyan (Regar?) 114, 309 
in Transoxiana 118 

river 73 = 215 

(>«c, in Arabia 148 

in Arabia 148 

rivers east of the Aral sea, 

310 


B. PERSONAL NAMES AND TITLES 


'Abd al-Rahnian, Cordovan caliph 470 
'Abdallah ilin al-Mubarak 141 
'Abbasids ii, 13-13, is, 27, 40, 140-1, 
352, 460 

'Abd al-Qayyum b. al-Husayn b. 'Ali 
al-FarisI, owner and scribe of the 
H.~ A. vii-viii, 166 
Abraham 37, 88, 139, 146, 150 
ah shad (ay slid, ansa), Khazar title 163, 

451 

AbCi All Alimad, of Chaghaniyan 17 
Abu 'All, a Mu'tazilite imam 381 
Abu Bakr Muhammad, of Chaghaniyan 
17 

Abu-Da’udids 341, 345, 359 
Abu Dulaf of Karaj 133, 383 
Abul-' Abbas, caliph 141 
Abul-Fadl ibn-al-'Amid 29, 133 
Abul-Fadl Gulpayagani ix, xv, 3 
Abul-Fath, of Badhakhshan 349-50 
Abul-Harith, see Muhammad b. Ahmad 
Abul-Muzaffar, see Muhammad b. 
Ahmad 

Abu Muhammad [b.] Hasan b. Mihran 

177 

Abu Muslim 356 

Abu Muzaliim, khaqan, 300, 303 

Abu-Nasr Ahmad b. Muhammad 6, 177 

Abu-Saj, see Yusuf 

Adam 37, 61, 146, 194 

'A^ud ai-daula, Buyid 28, 314, 374 

Afrasiyab, dynasty of 378, 39S 

Afrigh (Afrighun, Farighun, Ifrigh) 6, 

173-4, 342, 371 

c/yfei, title in Ustbshana 354 
Abmad b. Farighun 6, 175 
Ahmad b. Mu*ta§im, ' Abbasid 1 1 
Ahmad b. Sahl, of Marv 16-17 
'Ala b. Al?mad al-Azdi 173, 394 
'Alawi Burqa'i 139, 393 
Alexander the Great 1 56, 325 

'Ali b. Abi Talib 17, 140 

'Ali b. Haytham, of Shirvah 406 
'Ali b- Musa al-Ri^a, in Mashhad 103 


'Ali b. Sukkari (Sagzi?), in Dihistan 133 

Almush (Mus), Bulghar king 163, 461 

'Amr b. Layth, Saffarid 6, 176, 343, 347 

Anas b. Malik 139 

Ardashir Babakan 127 

Arish the Ai'cher 330-1 

Arpad 461 

Arslan, Uyghur prince 273 
Asparukh 467-8 

of Khotan 25, 85, 334 
'Aziz, Fatimid caliph 27 

Babur 25 1 

Badi' al-Zaman Hamadhani 178 
Bagratunids 397 
Bahram Chubin 103 
Bahram Gur 447 

Ballah-ra (Ballah-ray), king in India 88, 
89, 91, 236-8, 244, 251 
Banijur family, of Khuttal 353, 359 
bardz-banda, ruler of Manshan 106, 335 
Barzuvila, Turkish prince 461 
Basil I, emperor 424 
Ba’ura (B.ruza), king of Qinnauj 239, 
253 

Bav, Bavand dynasty 135 
Bay an, son of Kubrat 467 
bayghu, cf. yabghu 396, 303-4. 
B.dan-Sanku (B.dan-Sangu), dihqan 
298, 304 
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304 
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Bltwar (Yiltuvar ?), Bulghar king 461 

Boghra-Khan 278 
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Buyids 28-9, 138, 214, 374, 377, 392 
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72, 80, 87, 236-8. 

Daniel, prophet 131, 382. 

Dan-sanku, see B.dan-sanku 
Daqiqi, poet 178 
Dara (Darius) 129 
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Dihqan-i Ilaq 117, 356 
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Dula, Alan prince 457 

Daqqaq, Hasan Abu Sa'id 127, 377 

eltdbir, Turkish title 265 
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Fadl b. Sahl 350 

Fadl b. Yahya, Barmakid 350, 361 
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Fa’iq, amir 176 

Fana-Khusrau, see Pana-Khusrau 
FaridCin (Afridhun, Faridhun) 6, 84, 
106, 174, 227 

Farighunids 4-7, 173--8, 336, 344 
Fatimids, cf. Maghribi 20, 27, 89, 239, 
246, 41 5 

Fazari, astronomer 133, 189, 384 
Fazhighun, cf. Afrigh 173 
Filan-shah 454 

Galen (Jalinus) 151 
Ghaba, king in India, cf. Jaba 237 
Ghada’iri, poet 384 
Ghaznavids 30, 177, 343-4, 346 
Ghur-shah I, 5, no 
Gog and Magog (absent in the text) 
439 , 451 

Gurjara-Pratihara dynasty igS, 239, 
246, 249 

Guzgan-lchudah 175 

HabbSr b. al-Aswad 372 

yajjaj b. Yusuf 138 

Idallaj 23, 128, 379 

Idamdanids 20 

al-IJarbi, Abil Na§r 18 

Plarun al-Rashid 103, 149 

Elasan Ba§ri 139 
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Uatim b. Da’ud, of Khuttalan 361 

Idelcmat, A. A. khan 376 

Hermes 37, 152 

Hiwali, rulers of $an'a 20 

Hsi Tsung, emperor 267 

PIsuan Tsung, emperor 265 

Huang-Ch’ao 259, 267 

Ibrahim Darbandi, ruler of Shirvan 405 


idiqut, king of Bish-baliq 271 
Idrisids 417 

ikhshed, kings of Farghana 355 
Ilmalm.s.n.-jabuya 288 
Ilyasid dynasty 374 
Isaac ISO 

Isma'il ibn-'Abbad, minister 18 
Isma'il ibn- Ahmad, Samanid 6, 176 
I Tsung 265 


Jaba "the Indian”, king of Sumatra (?) 
57 , 249 

Jaba~yi khushk, “Continental” Jaba 63, 
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jabghu see yahghu 
jabuya 298 
Jacob 150 

Ja'far b. Sahl b. Marzban 6-7 
Jalal al-din Khwarazm-shah 348 
Javanshir b. Grigor 396 
Jaypal of Vayhind 92, 237, 254 
Jebu-Khak'an 304 
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Jubba'i, Abu 'Ali 130 
jtda, Magyar title 101, 320, 323 
Julanda bul-K.rk.r 143 
Julandids 39, 40, 390 

Kabil, king of Nubia 78, 164, 475 
Kabul-shah 350 
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Kasranid dynasty 404, 406 
Kayka’us 189 
Khaidu 375 

Khaqan Rus see Rus-khaqan 
Khaqan of Tibet 85 
Khazar-khaqan 451 
Khirkhiz-khaqan 96, 97 
Khumar-bik 349, 364 
Khursan-shah 144, 404, 455 
IChur-tegin 355 
Khutoghlan 288 

Khwarazm-shah 131-2, 174, 180, 309- 

.10, 348, 371 

Kimak-khaqan 100; Kimak-yabghuy 

310 

King of the East, see Samanids 1 12 
Kisa’i the Reader 133, 384 
k.nda, Magyar title 320, 333 
k.nd.r, title 323-4 
Kobrat 467, 470 
kiidcirkin, title ■31Z 
Kiil-tegin 302 
Khr-sul (Kul-chur) 301 

Layth, §affarid no 
L.ban-shah, cf. albdn 454 
Li-k’o-yung 267 

Layzan-shah (Layran, &c.) 144, 404-11 
Lohara dynasty 250 
Long-tegin jee P’ang-t’S-lS 236 
mlr-irudh 113 

Louis the Pious, emperor 433 
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Maghribi, cf. Fatimids 3, 246 
al-mahardj of Zabaj 473 
Mahdi, caliph 10, 31 1 
Mahmud Ghaznavid 6, 27, 176, 327, 
336, 346 

Mahodaya, cf. Ba’ura 253 
Ma’mun, caliph lo-ii, 40, 112, 140, 
220, 350 

Ma’mfinids of Khwarazm 174, 371 
nianaf { 1 ) 293 
Mani 25, 84-5, 130, 269 
Maniach, a Soghdian 293 
Manjik, poet 178 
Mansur, caliph 138 
MansCir (b.) Nuh, Samanid 6 
Marwan, Omayyad 452, 455, 476 
al-Marwazi, IJusayn b. 'All, a general 16 
al“Manvazi, Muhammad Su'lulc 16 
Marzban b. Zadiya 6 
Marzuban b. Muhammad, Musafirid 
396-7, 406, 409 

Mas'ud Ghaznavid 177, 334, 336, 343 
Mazyadids 404 
Mazyar 387 
Mihran dynasty 397 
M.nh.b (Fanjab, puhgazoal), king of 
Zabaj 164 
Moses 148, 449 

Muhammad b. Alimad, Abul-Muzaffar, 
of Chaghaniyan 178 
Muhammad b. Ahmad, Abul-Iiarith, 
Farighuni vii, 4, 6, 49, 173, 175-6 
Muhammad b. Fad! Qarmati 21, 66, 

203 

Muhammad b. IJasan the Lawyer 133, 

384 

Muhammad b. Yazid, Shirvan-shah 

406, 455 

Muhammad Ghaznavid 177 
Muhammad Khwarazm-shah 309 
Muhammad Nadir khan, king of 
Afghanistan 337 

Muhammad b. Zakariyya RazI 132, 384 
Muhtaj family of Chaghaniyan 353 
Mu'izz, Fatimid 27 
Muntasir, Samanid 177 
al-Muqanna' 311, 356 
Muqtadir, caliph 352, 460 
Musafirids 394, 396 • 

Mu'tahid, caliph 15 
Mu'tamid, caliph 12-13 
Mu'ta§im, caliph ii, 40, 140 
Mutawakkil, caliph 140 

Na§ir al-Daula, IJamdanid 20 
Na?ir al-din Shah 390 
Na§r b. Ahmad, Samanid 116 
Nasr II 16-17, 22 
Nayzak ?] 332 

Nayzak Tarkhan 327, 338, 34° 

Nimrud 139 
Nizam al-mulk 377 
N.jaba, cf. Jaba 249, 251 
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Noah 66, 412 

Nuh b. Asad, Samanid 358 

Nuh b. Mansur, Samanid 4, 176, 178 

Oldenburg, S. F. x 
Oleg 433 

'Omar b. 'Abd al-'Aziz, in Man§ura 88 
'Omar ibn al-Khattab 139 
Omayyads 155, 417 

Pakh (?), prince in Tnkharistan 109 
Pana-Khusrau, Buyid 28, 124 
P’ang-t’^-1^ 226, 264 
Parmudha, son of Shaba 185 
Piran 295 

Pralambha dynasty 240 
P.rvanc-zabghu 482 
Pu-ku-ts’un, Uyghur chief 265 

Qadir-khan Qangli 309 
Qalin b. Sh.khir, in Kan-su (?) 227 
Qara-Khanids (Al-i Afrasiyab) 234, 278, 
280, 287, 29s, 299, 355 
Qara-Khitay (Liao) dynasty 276 
qinndz, Russian title 429 
Qubilay 228 

Qut-tegin (Qutegin), ruler of the Laban 
t. 292, 301 

Qutayba b. Muslim 338, 340 

Ra'i b. Ra'i (Za'i b. Za'i) 165, 476 
Ras-Tarkhan 451 
Rastrakuta dynasty 238 
Ravshar, see Rivshar 332 
Ibn Rawwad 143, 395 
ray, Indian rajah 62, 72, 238 ; cf. Ballah- 
ray 

rdyina [*rd7ijya?], Indian queen 87, 238, 

243 

R.hmi, see Dahum 237 
R'urik 433 

Rus-khaqan 159, 433, 436, 438 
Rustam 17, 280 

Rusudan, queen of Georgia 397 
Rutbll, see Zunbil 

Sabuktagin 30, 176, 342, 344 
Sa'd ibn Abi Waqqas 140 
Saffarids 6, 176 
sdghun, title 291 

Sailendra (Srivijaya) dynasty 241 
Salman al-Farisi 453 
Saluqiyin dynasty 91, 239, 249 
Sam (Sama b. Lu’ayy), ruler of Mul- 
tan 89, 239 

Samanids s-6, 16, 30, 102, 175-7, 227 j 
270, 352, 357 
Sanjar, sultan 311 
Sarv, known to Firdausi 17 
Sasanians 105, 108, 126, 138, I39> 332, 
337, 378, 401, 404, 406, 454 ^ ^ 

Satuha ( ?), ruler in Sumatra (?) 87, 236, 
241 

Satuq Bughra-khan 278, 281 
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Turkish title 449 
Shaba, “Turkish” king 185 
shad-tiituq, title 278, 310 
Shaddadids 397 
Shaft 'i, imam 151 
shahr-salir, king of Andarab 109 
Shahrukh, Timurid 20 
Sharamakh b. Shuja' 404 
Shanaspids of Ghur 333, 343 
Shapur I 128, 381 
Shaqiq Balkhi 114, 354 
shdr, title in Gharchistan 327, 332, 335, 
341, 344 {shdr of Ghur}) 
shir (sher), title in Bamiyan 109, 341, 
and Khuttalan 359 
Shiriyan-shah 404, 410 
Shirvan (Shervan), a Ghur chief 343 
Shirvan-shah 144, 404, 454-5. 

Shu'ayb, prophet 148 
Sipahbadh-i Shahriyar-kuh 135 
Sirin’s son 139 
Siyavush 174, 371 
Smbat I, Bagratunid 397 
S.mut-swyt (Bsmut-swyt), cf. Swyt- 
mik 159 

“Son of the Sun” 121, 369 
l^rivijaya, cf. ^ailendra 188, 241 
stibanj {Supan}) 429, 431 
Sal, prince of Dihistan 3 1 1 
Sulaiman ibn al-IJasan al-Qarmatl 127 
Su-lu 300-1 

Sunbat, see Smbat 143, 397 
Svetopluk (Sventopluk) 430, 442 
Sviatoslav 439 

Swyt-mlk (Swyyt-mlk, Svetopluk?) 
428-9 

tabin, title 293 

Tahir b. Fadl of Chaghaniyan 178 
Tahmurath 105 
taksin title 272, 297 
Talha b. 'Ubaydallah 139 


tarkhdn-hhdqdn, Khazar title 161, 451 
tekin, title 288 
T’S-p’ang-le 275, 301 
Timur 196 

Tubbat-khaqan 71, 92, 93 
Tur, son of Faridun 227 
Tiirgish-khaqan 284, 289 
Tuzun, Turkish chief 20 

Ulugh-bek 3-4 
ustunddr, title 135, 387 
utsmi, ruler of the Qaytaq 449 
Uyghur-khan 267 

Varaz-Grigor 397 

waranda, title in Guzgan 106 
Wang Yen-tfe 269, 272 
Wathiq, caliph 11-12, 13 
Wu-chih-le, Tiirgish chief 300 

yabghu(jabghu), Turkish title 95, 97, 98, 
275> 287, 288, 297> 303, 304. 312, cf. 
jabuya ; zabghu 482 
Yahuda ben Barzillai 470 
Yahya b. Zayd, imam 335, 356 
Ya'qub b. Layth, Saffarid 13 1, 345 
Yaroslav of Kiev 316, 444 
Yazid b. Mazyad al-Shaybani, cf. 
Mazyadids 404 

Yinal-beg-tegin ( 99, 303, 
cf. Bek-tegin 

Yusuf b. Abil-Saj Divdad 142, 394 

Zaghi b. Zaghi, see Ra'i b. Ra'i 

Zahak (Zuhak, asdahdk) 174 

zaisan, title 285 

Zemarchos 347 

Ziyadids, in Yemen 20 

Ziyarids 385 

Zubayda 150, 349 

zunbll {rutbil), title in Zabul 34s 
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D. LOCAL PRODUCTS AND SPECIALITIES 


Ambergris — Hindustan, Rami, Santa- 
rem 

Animals: Civet Cats — Sarandib; Ele- 
phants — ^Andras, &c., China, Qimar, 
Ur.shfin, Urshin; Game — ^Ararat, 
GhuZj J abal al-Qilal, Y aghma ; Harts — 
Ighraj-art; Monkeys — Yemen; Musk- 
rfeer-— Sarandib, Saukju, Tulas ; Rhi- 
noceros — Qamarun, Rami, Sarandib, 
Waq-waq; Wild Asses — mt, of the 
Oases, region between Egypt and 
Nubia ; Wild Sheep — mt. of theOases 
Antidotes — Rami, Btishang 
Armour, Arms, Coats of Mail — Ghur; 
Arrotvs — Chach, Sikashim; Blades — 
Urtab; Bows — Chach; “Solomonian” 
Swords— Rus (p. 437) 

Asa Foetida — Marv, Sistan 

Birds; 'Akka — on the Tarim ; Faucons 
and Pelicans — Dihistanan-sur ; Indian 
Cuckoos, K.rkri, Parrots and Pea- 
cocks — India 
Brooms—GilHn 

Caraway— Bardai 
Cardamutn— Sarandib 
Carpets—Favs, Rum (fanfasa) ; Prayer— 
Gilan, Jahrum, Muqan ; Woollen — 
Bukhara, Darzangi; ZilM™ Akhlat, 


Ai-jij, Bargri, Bidlis, Guzgan, Jah- 
rum, Khoy, Muqan, Nakhchuvan, 
Pars, Sistan; Rugs — ^Amol, Pars; 
Palds-rugs—Chaghaniyan, Guzgan, 
Muqan; Stuff used as Carpets — Sis- 
tan, Tabaristan; cf. Gilim 
Cattle — Bulghari, Hashumkirt, Khaza- 
rian Pechenegs, Khur, Kijkanan, 
Maghrib, Turan; Asses- — Egypt; 
Camels — Sarakhs, Shihr, S.labur; 
Cowi— Baldt, Chigil, Ghuz, Guzgan, 
Jalut, Khazai*, Khirkhiz, S.labur, 
Tibet, Toghuzghuz ; Horses — Chadh- 
ghal, Chaghaniyan, Chigil, Ghuz, 
Guzgan, Katun, Rhallukh, Khirkhiz, 
Khuttalan, ICral, &c., Tibet, TukhvS, 
Toghuzghuz, Tukharistan, Yaghma; 
Mules — Barda', Kish; Sheep — Balut, 
Chadhghal, Chigil, Ghuz, Ghzgan, 
Hashumkirt, Inner Bulghar, Isbijab, 
Jalut, Khallukh, Khazar, Khazarian 
Pecheneg, Khirkhiz, Kh.mud, Ki- 
mak, N.zvan, Rang-Rong, Saylakan, 
San, Saqiab, SJabhr, Tibet, Toghuz- 
ghuz, Tukhs, Tukharistan, Yaghma, 
Zabulistan ; Vakhshi Sheep— L,vf~ 
kand; .S'm’we— §aqlab ; Yaks - — Saukju 
Cereals-— Andarab, Dihistan, Gharchi- 
Stan, Muqan, Nasa, Ntibin, Siki- 
misht, Tu^^2ristan; Barley — §an'a, 
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Sirrayn ; Mz 7 /ei-^Saqlab, Kirman ; 

Daylaman ; Sorghum-^Mxx- 

ghun, &c., Sirrayn; Wheat — San'a 
Cheese (?) — Karaj-i Rudhravar; Rukh- 
btn — Kath 

China (ghaddra ) — China, Rayy 
Cinnamon — China, Darchin 
Clothing: Aprons — Basra; Cloaks — Ispa- 
han, Rayy ; Handkerchiefs — Egypt ; 
Kerchiefs — Anaol, Bulli Kerchids — 
Ubulla, Gold Shot — ^Amol; Puttees — 
Darzangi; Quilted Garments — Kath; 
Robes — ^Egypt ; Stockings — ^Rum, Tus ; 
Trouser-cords — ^Akhlat, Szc., Duvin, 
Khuzistan, Rum, Salamas, Tib, Tus, 
Wasit; Turbans — Bam, Shush, Bulli 
Turbans — Ubulla, Stuff for Turbans — 
Khalldiln, R.bind ; Woollen Taylasdns 
— Rayy ; Veils — Baylaqan, Viqdya 
Veils — Gtizgan 

Cloves — ^Jaba, Salahit, Sarandib 
Condiments — Marv 
Coral— Hindustan, Tabarqa 
Cords, Hemp — Samarqand 
Cotton — Dahum’s country, Marv, Ni- 
shapur, Qaban, Rayy 
Crhnson — Duvin 
Cumm — Bahrugan, Kumin, &c. 

Curtains — Basunnay 
Cushions, Covers for — Kath 

Drinks {potions ?) — Baghdad 
Drugs — Farghana, Khalkhin, Khorasan, 
Kish, Transoxiana, mt. between 
Coria and Truxillo ; Cassia Fistularis 
and Tamarind — Jab.rs.ri; Cubeb — 
Jaba, Salahit; Embilica Officinalis, 
Myrobalan, Terminalia Belerica — 
road between Ramiyan and Jalhan- 
dar; Gentian — Gibraltar; Tirydk 
{antidote) plant — Bushang 

Electuaries— ’Ba.gh.'dzd 

Fans — Tirmidh 

Felts — Guzgan, Isbijab, Kath, Talaqan 
(Guzgan) 

Fish — 'Abaskun, Arzan L, Bankalus, 
Bazhgah, Caspian sea, Daylaman, 
Mymaty 1 ., Majghari; Mdha fish — 
Gilan 

Frankincense — Shi^ir 
Fruit — ^Ark, 'Ayn-Zarba, Barda', Bu- 
khara, Burugird, Diza, Farah, Ku- 
mish, Malatya, Marud, Mizhan, 
Nihavand, Palestine, Qazvm, Simin- 
gan, SimnSn, Tukharistan ; Dried — 
Bust; Almonds— C^otey Apples— 
I§takhr ; Bananas — Balus, Bankalus; 
Chestnuts— Barffsi ; Citrons— Maol, 
Fragrant cifraMS— Shush; Yel- 
low Citrons— Damascus ; Coco-nuts— 
BalQs, Bankalus, Kanbaya mt. La- 
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hore, Sarandib, S.labur; Dates- — 
‘Abdasi, Alin, Arabia, Bam, Bayas, 
Farah, Bahrugan, &c., Nahrawan, 
Nim-Rudhi, Qandabil ; Dried dates 
— Sistan; Figs — Hulwan; Grapes — 
Hamdan (p. 146), Mirvat (p. 321); 
Hazel-nuts — Lishtar; Jalghuza — La- 
hore; _Mulberry — Barda'; Oranges, 
sour — Amol, Balkh; Pomegranates — 
Khujand; Raisins — Karukh, MSlin 
{Td'ifi) 

Fuel — ^Ararat, Jabal al-Qilal, Mizhan 

Furs — Khallukh, Khirkhiz, Kuyaba, 
N.zvan, Tukhs, Yaghma; Beaver — ■ 
Qabala ; Ermine — Tibet ; Foxes, 
Black — Tibet, Toghuzghuz; Striped 
and Red — Toghuzghuz; Grey Squir- 
rels — Tibet, Tulas ; Lambskins — Kur- 
dar; Sabija (?) — Toghuzghuz; Sable 
Martens — Kimak, Tibet, Tudela, 
Tulas (cf. pp. 196, 278); Weasel — 
Baradhas, Tibet 

Gilims {Tapestry Woven Carpets)— Dax- 
zangi. Pars, Wasit; Blue — Rudhan; 
Kwnish Gilims — ^Arnol 

Glass — see Nisibin and p. 165 

Glaze-ware— Baghdad, Rayy ( ?) 

Grape-syrup — Araghan, Baun, Herat 

Honey — Adharbayjan, Armenia, Arran, 
Saqlab, S.labur 

Insects and Reptiles: Crocodiles — Bu.?ir; 
Flies (carnivorous) — Sarir ; Mosquitoes 
{pashsha ) — Nih, T amisha ; Scorpions — 
Kashan, Nisibin, Hims, Tabarqa; 
Snakes — ^Ahwaz, Artuj, Hims, Nisibin 

Khdvkhir, Chinese — China 

Khutu-Horn — China, Khirkhiz, Tibet 

Leather — ^Anbir, Sind 

Mahfurl \Flates ?] — Khursan 

Manna {shirkhisht) — Herat (cf. p. 343) 
{tarangabin) — Kish 

Mats — 'Abbadan, Amol, Gilan, Marn- 
tir; Green — Tirmidh 

Metals: Copper — Barijan mt., Cyprus, 
Farghana, Georgian mts., Guzgan, 
Kirman, Sardan, Spain, Tus ; Gold— 
Abyssinia, Akhsikath, Badhakshan, 
China, Chinese mts., Farghana, Gold 
is., Guzgan, Ilaq, Jabal al-Qamar, 
al-Jaza’ir al-Hialiya, Khorasan, Khut- 
talan, Kirman, Muqattam _ mt., 
N.zvan, Pars, Qamarun, Ribat-i Kar- 
van, Rang-Rong, R,busharan, be- 
tween Rum and Armenia, Sands 
of the Mines, Sarir, §atif, Sijil- 
masa, Spain, the Siidan, Sus-the- 
Distant, Transoxiana, Waq-WSq, 
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Zabaj, Zangistan, Zawila; {auriferous 
sanJi'— 'Jiruft, Sijilmasa]; Iron — Ban- 
kalus ( ?), Dunbavand, Guzgan, Istakhr 
mt., Samar, Surushna; Lead — -Bari- 
jan, Farghana, Guzgan, Kirman, 
Samar, Sarir, Spain, Transoxiana, 
'J'us; Quicksilver — Farghana, Sokh 
(? § 25, 49.); Silver — ^Akhsikath,_An“ 
darab, Georgian mts., Guzgan, Ilaq, 
Jabal al-Qamar, Jariyana, Khorasan, 
Khuttalan, Kirman, Kuh-i Sim, 
Kuhsaym, Muqattam, Nayin, Panjhir, 
Pars, Sardanmt., Silver is., Transox- 
iana; Tin — Kala [cf. p. 187] 
Minerals: Ammoniac — Buttaman, Far- 
ghana, Transoxiana; Antimony — 
Guzgan, Samar, Tus ; Arsenic — 
Transoxiana, Dhakhkath, Kucha 
[p. 226]; Bezoar Stone — Farghana; 
Bitumen — Daragird ; Crystal — Bagh- 
dad; Emery — Qamarun, Sarandib 
mt. ; Glass Stone — Nisibin (cp. p. 
393) ; Lode Stone — Barijan, Farghana, 
Kirman; Marble-like Stone — Simin- 
gan; Naphta — Baku; Plasma — Cyp- 
rus; Salt — ‘ Abbadan, Daragird, Kash- 
mir, Kuhak, Limrask, Rudhan, Tuz- 
kiil, Yun ; Black and Yelloio Salt — 
Daragird ; Red Salt — Daragird, Kish ; 
Saltpetre — Bukhara ; Mekkan Sand — 
‘Arab country; Red Sand — Habir; 
Schists, Combustible (?) — Farghana; 
Sulphur — T ransoxiana ; Vitriol — Guz- 
gan, Transoxiana 

Musk — Baytal, B.lhari, Musa, Khir- 
khiz, Tibet, Toghuzghuz, Tukhs, 
Vayhind 

Napkins, -Damghan 

Nutmeg — Sarandib 

OzY—Baghdad, Rayy (? see p. 384) 

Paper— Samarqand 

Pearls — ‘Aden, Hindustan, Ganafa 
sea, Kharak, Khumdan, Rami, Saran- 
dib 

Pepper— Kanbaya mt., Malay, Ur.sMin 
Perfumed Waters — Sari; Palm-blossom, 
Rose and Santoline—Gm ; Saffron and 
Sandalwood— -^%xl ; Violet — Pars 
Plants: Indigo — ’Bahrugan; Madder — 
Barda‘, Jazirat al-Bab, Muqan; Saff- 
ron — Burugird, Chaghaniyan, Dar- 
band-i Khazaran, Durghush, Karaj-i 
Rudhravar, Nihavand, Qum, Shu- 
man, Vayshagirt; Susan-t Nargis 
Flower — Shiraz; 'f'abarkhutt-—'Fatgltm.- 
na ; Water Lilies — Baikh 
Precious Stones—F.tati, Khorasan, Vay- 
hind; Chrysolites— mt. of the Oases; 
Con/j2dMOT— Hindustan, Sarandib, Ta- 
barna ; Dia»iO«ds— liindustan, Saran- 


dib mt,, Sarandib rs. ; Etnerplds — mt. 
of the Oases; Garnets — Badhakhshaii, 
mt, of the Oases; Jade — Khotan rs, ; 
Lapis Lazuli- — Badhakhshan ; Rubies— 
S.nglij; Turquoise — Tus 

Qara ? — Maghrib (p. 417) 

Red Abdnk ( ?)— Sind 

Sacks— Muqan 

Saddle-hags — Gtizgan ; Saddle-cloths, 

Covers for — Sikashim ; Saddle-girths 
— Guzgan; Horse-rugs — Baylaqan 
Shagreen — ^Abaskun 

Shank (“White Conch”) — Dahum’s 
country 

Shoes — Basra, Kanbaya, Sind; Yemeni 
— Sa'da 

Silk — Barda', China, Nishapur; Mul- 
ham — Egypt; Raw — Gurgan, Kho- 
tan, Marv; Textiles — Astarabadh, 
Baghdad, Ispahan {Attabi, Siqldttm), 
Nishapur, Rum, Sari; Black — -Gur- 
gan; Khazz — Egypt, cf. p. ^Szi Sun- 
dus — Rum ; Zafuri (?) — ^Astarabadh 
Skins — Sa'da, Sind, Ta’if; Leopard— 
Berbers ; Lizard — Malaga ; Panther — 
Sus-the-Distant 

Slaves — Alan country, Darband~i Kha- 
zaran, Farghana, Ghur, Khazar, 
Khazarian Pecheneg, Ramiyan, Say- 
lakan, Sarir, Sudan [cf. Adharbayjan, 
p. 142] 

Snow — Kath, Mizhan 
Soap — Bust, Tirmidh 
Spices — Sarandib 

Spikenard — ^Jaba, Salahit, Sarandib 
Stone Kettles— Nauqan 
String Instruments — 'Saqlab country 
Sugar — Khuzistan, S.labur; Red and 
Refined — 'Askar-i Mukram ; Candy — 
Bahrugan, &c., Kiz, &c.; Cane — 
Bahrugan, &c., Baikh, Balhs, Balut, 
Jalut, Mila 

Sweets: Fildta - — Marv; Ndfif — ^Bay- 
laqan 

Tents — Tukhs 

Textiles— Avdavil, Astarabadh, Barzand, 
Baylaqan, Dimyat, Ganawa, 'Iraq, 
Ispahan, Jalhandar, Jibal, Khor^an, 
Khuzistan, Kumish, Nishapur, Pars, 
RGm, Shush, Siniz, Tavaz; Brocades 
—China, Gurgan, Idha (Shflshtar?), 
Rum; Cotton Stuffs — Baghdad, Bam, 
Basra, Bust, Buzhagan, &c,, Herat, 
Kath, Kuri, Nishapur, Pars, Rayy; 
Linen Cloth — Amol, Ba§ra, Danqara, 
Darband-i Khazaran, Dhamira, Dim- 
yat, Pars, §aqlab, Tinnis ; Maysdnt— 
RQm; Precious Stiiffs~-Shu.Bh., Vay- 
hind ; Stizangird—Qutquh ; Velvet— 
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Jalhandar, Khalkhin; Woollen Stuffs — 
Abaskun, Chaghaniyan, Dimyat, Gan- 
ja, Khursan, Marand, Shamkur, Pars, 
Tinnis ; Red Woollen Stuffs — ^Rudhan 

Touch-Stone (niihakk) — Shavaran ; Whet- 
Stone (fasdn) — ^Arab country, Radwa 
mt., Tihama, Tds 

Trees: Aloes — Dahum’s country, al- 
Jurz, Mandal, Qamarun, Qimar, 
Sanf; '^Ar'ar — Bushang; Bamboo — 
Kala, Kanbaya mt., Sarandib; Box- 
wood — Anaol; Brazil Wood — Rami, 
Sarandib; Camphor — Balus, Haranj, 
India, S.rih, Zabaj; Cotton-Tree — 
Andras; Ebony — Silver is., Ashmu- 
nayn ; Khadang and Khalanj — Chach, 
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Khirkhiz, cf. p, 465 ; Khinj (“White 
tree ’ ’) — Guzgan ; Rotang — Kanbaya 
mt., Malay, Ur.shfin; Sandal — ^Jaba, 
al-Jurz, Salahit; Red Sandal — Salu- 
qiyin; Teak — Silver is.; Timber — 
Jabal al-Qilal, Khoy, &c. (?) 

Vinegar — Marv 

Wax — ^Adharbayjan, Armenia, Arran 
Wine — K.nd.rm, Rayy, Saqlab, Simin- 
gan, Surusna, Taiaqan 
Wooden Utensils — ^Amol, Daylaman ; 

Wine Vessels — Saqlab 
Wool, dyed — Wisit 


E. SELECTION OF CATCHWORDS 


dbddhdn, “prosperous” 37, 53 and pas- 
sim; abadhdni, “inhabited lands” 54, 
“oecumene” 83, “prosperous place” 
8s, &c. 

“information [heard?]” 55,79, 83 
albdn, alpdghut zgz 
antiquities, 108, 126, ia8, 138-9. 
Arabic, misunderstood in the H,-^A, 
184, 384, 412 

^ar’ar, “juniperus polycarpa” 104; cf. 
artuj 281 

ashes, mounds of 129, 139 
astronomical observations 58-9, 166, 
190-1, 24s 

Baha’i viii, ix 
band, ^dvSa zzo 
6atf/za, “swamp” 55, 179 
bdzargdni {bdzurgam), ‘ ‘ business transac- 
tions” 1 1 5, 153 

bearings, wrong xv, 192, 222, 289, 300, 
316, 325, 351, 372-4> 376, 380, 443, 
.445 

Bih-Afaridhi, sect 105, 328 
biydbdn “desert, plain” 79, 221 
brothels 88 
Brahmans 88 

Buddhists 233, 337; (shamant) 84, (but- 
parast) 85 

champd, a flower and a sort of rice 240 
clime (igim) xviii, 61, 349; cf, 94, iii 
Christians {tarsd) 95, 10 1, 140-2, 149-50, 
158, 160-1, 164, 475-6; {kdfirdn) 144, 

157 

coins and money 90, 147, 153, 237, 247 
commerce : caravan stations (stages) 95, 
97> 105, 121, 126, 129; markets 89, 
1 13, 115, 136, 147, 149, 162; mer- 
chants 84, 93, 97, 100, 118, 121, 123, 
132, 134, 136-7, 143, 146, 148, 153, 
15s, 160-2, 164-5 ; residences of mer- 
chants (abodes, haunts, resorts) 85, 


88, 92, 98-9, 102, 107-8, 1 10-12, 
118-19, i2i~ 5, 127-8, 130-S, 137, 
142, 153, 163; sea-trade 87, 122; stores 
(bdrkadha) 87, 102, 107-8, 119, 121, 
127, 131, 148 ; trade-port (/wMa) 346 

dd’zrat al-dfdq “Horizon” 50 
darvishdn, “poor people, paupers” 92, 
109, J14-15, 117, 124, 162, 165 

“heri'ditary ruler” 98-9, 109, 
116-17,120 

doctors and magicians roo, 152, 159 

eunuchs 85, 165 

farkhdr {vihdra) 263 
fire-temples 126-9, 383 
fire-worshippers; Khirkhiz 96; Maj- 
ghari 321 ; Rus see Majiis; Slavs 158; 
cf. Zoroastrians 

“gates” (dar) 38, loz, 112, 115, 120-2; 
Alan gate 68 ; Dar-i Andara 107, 334; 
Dar-i Taziyan, 112; Dar-i Tubbat 
120, 256; cf. bdb 254, 404, 454 
gauhar, “precious things” 52, 86, 89, 92, 
102; jauhar, “substance” 112, 152, 
1 54 (suggesting metals ?) 
gAadaro, “china” 384 

hadd “frontier, extension” 51 ; sar-ltadd 
“frontier” 57, &c. 
hijr at the Ka'ba 412 
Iiudiid: ‘ ‘limits” 3 o, 64-5 ; ‘ ‘region [limited 
area]”, vii, 57 ; “marches” 109, 119; 
“neighbourhood” 128; “territory” 
1 12, 123, &c. 

IIuruR sect 386 

idols 109, II I, 121 ; idol-temples 86, 88- 
94, 109, 118; idol- worshippers 161-2 
Infidels Turks 116, 118; neigh- 

bours of the Rus 159 ; wakhi 369 
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inju 39a 

iranicized forms of names, xvi, 335, 
373. 378, 380. 468 _ 

Isfandiyariya {*Isfidh-ydnya), Zoroas- 
trian sect 356; cf. saptd-jamagdn 

“great river” 321 
jazira, is. or peninsula 56 

Kariz, "underground canals” no, 134, 
133,331,468 

khaltj, “gulf or straits” 51, 179 
khdndt, divisions in Khorasan 335-6 
Kharijites 21, 67, 91, 104, 135, 140, 
150-1. 327. 412; Azraqi 130, 381 
“Equator” 50, i88 
Khwarazmian language 174 
khwdsta, “commodities, wealth”, passim 
khumddn, “potter’s kiln” 239 [a place 
called Khumdan is mentioned on the 
road between Leh and Khotan in 
Mir 'Izzat-allah’s itineraries] 
khushk “dry land” (?) 63, 249 

letter uJ [jS, tu] 70 (^ajakh, mis-spelt; 
Thajdkh) ; 74 (Ganapa, but 137, Gana- 
^3.) ; 75 (Kuyafa < KuyajSa, but 159, 
Kuyaba) ; 149 (Ya/3a, for Yafa) ; 394 
(*Taj8ushqan see Index A sub Taush- 
qan) 

linguistic phenomena : adventicious b- 
185, 334 (Bastarab), 381 (Bartuj), cf. 
§ 29, 19. ; d/z (dimistdn) 94, 99 ; bjlzTS > 
-8i>i 363 ; flh 388 ; gulbu 326; gvjb 
374 57/2 <c 344 ; Ijn 388, 410 ; ndjrd 398 ; 
Slj<c 182, 360 -,§<0 198, 240, 273, 336, 
374; /-/> t-S 447 ; suffixes : -ivdn 335, 
410; -z 408, 431, 447, 4SS 
longitude 0° 245 
Kifm- language 134 

majus, as applied to the Northmen 158, 
338 

Manichaeans 84-5, 1 13, 326, 333, 267-8, 
287, 290, 353, 483 

Map, the author’s xiv, 60, 69, 131, r46, 
157 ; reading off the Map xv, 236, 339, 
251, 338, 361, 376, 392 (§ 33, Jt.). 394. 
4i4(§ 38, 15.), 430 : enumeration along 
the roads 229, 260, 289-94, 363''4) 
380, 382 

“toll-house” 477 

mardum-khwdr “man-eaters” 56-7, 85, 
97 

markets 1 13, 115, 400 
masli, “cadastre” 393 
rtilr-i rv,dh 

muluk-i atrdf, “margraves” 1 18, 121, 

V":'343" ■' 

mitrdab, ‘ lagoon” 49, 51 


Muslims in outlying lands 88, 90-1, 93 
112, 119, 120-2, 136, 163 

ndhiyat, “country” 47 and passim; 
“direction” 63 ; “district” 84 ; “parts” 
66; “province” 123; “region” 123; 
“side” 53, &c. 

Nestorians 290 
wgMsM/fe, “auditores” 113 
nVmat, “amenities”, passim; “re- 
sources” 126; “well-being” 162; bd 
nVmat, “pleasant, favoured by na- 
ture” [“well-endowed”] passim 

Persian language of Gurgan 134 
qurday, “pelican” 303 

n«M, “district” 61, 74, 104, 119; Rusta 
[«c]-Rustam 128; Riista-Bljm 121 

saMl, “charitable gift” 398 
^dbiydn, “Sabians” 12, 141 ; “Buddhists 
(?)”9S 

Salhari, Muslims in Ramiyan 90 
Sapid-jamagdn iiq; mubayyida 356 
The Seven Sleepers 204 
sayyad “fishermen” 60, 93 (?) 134, 136; 

“hunters” 60, 93, 95 
shaTmnt, “Buddhist” 84 
shank (^ankha), conchs 343 
siydsijun {^spdslk}) 409 
Soghdian language 99, 185, 229, 231, 
371, 373, 300, 369 _ 
sources of the H.- 'A, xii-xvii, 25 ff. 
Sultan “governor, government” 89, &c. 
Sun-worship 99, 121 

faylasdn, “gulf” 391 
taxes: bar-db 105, 108; bridge-toll 398; 
dah-yak 1 S 9 V gate-toll 120; khardj 
157; maritime customs 162; sar-gazit 
92 ; hishr 139, 392 ; cf. mash 
t/zng/zr, “military frontier” 133, 143-4, 
148-9, 152, 470 

Tukharian language 304, 359, 369, 445 

ft’ir/e, “strength” 264 

Turkdn-i dshti, “trucial Turks” 118-19 

vaulted buildings 134, 374 

wind-mills no 

yabaqu, “felt-wool” 28S 
yadhpird 49, 145 
yasf, “broad” 
yighach, “farsang” 290 

Zoroastrian (gaSrdn, gabrakdn) 95, 105, 
121, 126, 369; Bihafaridhi 105 
Zun ^Z-Qn), Indian god 345 


